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PREFACE 


Bismarck’s diplomacy in the 1860’s has been treated by 
many historians; Franz Joseph’s by few. The reasons for 
this are obvious. A brilliant success is more interesting than 
a lost cause. Moreover, the printed sources for the activities 
of the Prussian statesman have swelled since the i8go’s to 
the proportions of a veritable flood, while the revelations of 
Austrian diplomacy long resembled the merest trickling 
spring. In the imperial Habsburg monarchy, loyalty to the 
dynasty and aristocratic pride imposed an exceptional silence. 
With the fall of the monarchy, however, the official attitude 
changed overnight. The secret documents in the state ar- 
chives were thrown open without restriction to the year 1895. 
This liberal example was followed by a few private individ- 
uals. The heirs of Count Rechberg permitted a study of that 
minister’s personal papers. The descendants of Franz Joseph 
himself began what one may hope is to be a publication of all 
of the Emperor’s letters, allowing for the first time truly inti- 
mate glimpses of that heretofore somewhat obscure character. 
Finally, the Anschluss question, and Professor Kaindl, in- 
augurated in academic realms a revival of the old Gross- 
deutsch-Klemdeutsch controversy, which has again directed 
the attention of scholars and students to the period before 
1870. 

A foreigner who enters a field already explored by many 
capable German and Austrian investigators should, perhaps, 
offer an explanation. The writer is of the opinion that it is 
easier for a non-German at a distance of 3,000 miles to study 
the Austro-Prussian conflict objectively than for one born in 
the traditions of those antagonistic ideals. The author's ad- 
miration for the excellent qualities both of North Germans 
and South Germans, gained at first hand during a residence of 
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several years in central Europe, is warm and impartial. This 
impartiality will, he hopes, be found reflected in all judgments 
in the following pages. A distinction has been made however 
between judgments and descriptive expositions, and he asks 
that this distinction be carefully noted by the reader. Much 
of the work is an exposition of Austrian policy. As such it 
bears the color of the Austrians’ attitudes and feelings. On 
the other hand, critical interpretation will be found chiefly in 
chapters iv and xiii. In all cases statements of fact have been 
based as far as possible upon incontrovertible sources. 

Whatever one may think of the writer’s objectivity, it will 
be evident that he has drawn his material from a wider range 
of documentary sources than any previous writer upon these 
years. Heinrich von Sybel knew only the Berlin papers, with 
the result that his opinions of Austrian policy are sometimes 
ludicrous, and always tinged with his nationalistic Prussian 
convictions. Heinrich Friedjung, the Austrian historian of 
the conflict of 1866, was not permitted to delve into the secret 
documents of the Ballplatz. Erich Brandenburg’s fine- 
tempered studies had no broader basis of unpublished mate- 
rial, though a much broader point of view, than Sybel’s work. 
Alfred Stern used the papers in Vienna and Berlin at certain 
focal points only, and his impartial account is necessarily 
very brief. Friedrich Thimme, the editor of Bismarck’s 
official instructions, using only Sybel’s material, has returned 
to the Sybel interpretation. Egmont Zechlin’s admirable 
study stops short of the crucial years. Most of the smaller 
monographs on individual aspects and incidents of the period 
are written from the resources of one archive only. The re- 
sult is too often a one-sided view, with all that that implies. 
The elusive arriere-pensees of a Bismarck or a Schwarzenberg 
cannot be captured in that manner. Their masterly diplomacy 
has a thousand facets, which must be viewed from as many 
angles as possible to do it justice. An adequate understanding 
cannot be obtained from one set of documents or even from 
two. It remained for Lawrence D. Steefel in his recent study 
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of Bismarck’s diplomacy in the Schleswig-Holstein crisis of 
1863-1864 to inaugurate a wider exploitation of unpublished 
material, by utilizing the archives of five European capitals. 
This new method will be carried to its logical conclusion in the 
great publication of documents on Prussian foreign policy 
sponsored by Professor Brandenburg and others The pres- 
ent writer aims to supplement Steefel on Austrian policy, and 
similarly to exploit the years from June 1864 to the outbreak 
of war in June 1866. He has viewed the struggle for German 
hegemony from the vantage points of Vienna, Berlin, and 
London. For the crisis of 1865, he has found the Baden 
documents also of value. For the Paris listening-post, the 
copious Origines diplomatiques de la guerre de 1870-1871 are 
adequate. And the Russian documents could hardly add 
much of significance All the available monographs and 
printed materials appearing before July 1933 have been ex- 
amined, and their distinctive contributions utilized. 

The present study is, then, an attempt to describe in 
greater detail the diplomacy of Austria before the disaster of 
1866, and to interpret it more accurately than has been done 
heretofore In addition, the policy of Bismarck toward Aus- 
tria has been reexamined and, in important points, reap- 
praised. New light has been thrown upon the relations be- 
tween Austria and the individual German states, especially 
Bavaria; upon the authorship and negotiation of the Gastein 
convention; upon Bismarck’s offers of compensation for the 
proposed annexation of Schleswig-Holstein; upon the “peace 
offensive” of Count Mensdorff in March and April 1866; upon 
the heroic attempt of Gablenz to avert the impending war; 
in short, upon almost every phase of Austria’s relations with 
her German neighbors and the powers during these years. 
The author does not aim to debate the larger implications of 
the struggle between the Grossdeutsch and Kleindeutsch 
ideals. A wider discussion of the historical and philosophical 
background can be omitted the more appropriately since it is 
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to be thoroughly treated by Professor Heinrich Ritter von 
Srbik in the not too distant future. 

What appears now in the chapters below is the official 
diplomacy of the Austrian foreign office during 1864-1866, 
and the personal share of Franz Joseph and his individual 
advisers in that official policy, so far as these influences can 
be detected and isolated. Despite the former secrecy of ar- 
chives, and the silence of ministers and associates concerning 
Franz Joseph himself, Fried jung long ago penetrated the mys- 
tery surrounding His All-Highest Majesty in the exalted at- 
mosphere of the Hofburg, and reverently but firmly placed 
the chief responsibility where it belonged. The more recent 
opening of the state collections, affording glimpses of the 
Emperor in his council of ministers and in correspondence 
with others, has served to emphasize Franz Joseph’s respon- 
sibility for the fateful direction of Austrian diplomacy in the 
struggle culminating in 1866. 

***** 

During the years in which this study has been taking shape, 
it has accumulated a large indebtedness to the help of others, 
which I am happy to acknowledge here. 

I wish to thank the members of the Department of History 
of Harvard University collectively, and Professors W. S. 
Ferguson, C. H. Haskins, W. L. Langer, and S. B. Fay in- 
dividually, for generous aid toward my research abroad and 
the publication of this book, the nucleus of which was pre- 
sented as a doctoral thesis at Harvard. It was Professor 
Robert H. Lord, formerly of Harvard, who first gave me the 
impulse to study Bismarck’s diplomacy. Large portions of 
the manuscript have been read by Professors Langer, Fay, 
and C. K. Webster, by my former teacher Professor Arthur 
Lyon Cross of Michigan, and by Professor Walter Phelps 
Hall of Princeton. For their immeasurable services in weed- 
ing out errors of fact and imperfections of style, I am under 
the deepest obligations. I wish also to thank Dr. Helen B. 
Bates of Ann Arbor, Michigan, for able assistance with the 
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proof-reading; and several of my colleagues at Princeton for 
helpful advice, particularly Professors Robert G. Albion, 
Raymond J. Sontag, and Gray C. Boyce. 

I take this opportunity to express my gratitude also to the 
following archive officials for their cordial and substantial 
cooperation: Herr Legationsrat Dr. Hermann Meyer, former 
director of the Hauptarchiv des Auswartigen Amtes in Berlin, 
and the lamented Herr Geheimrat Spiess, Herr Archivrat Dr. 
Hermann von Petersdorff and the late Direktor Dr. Melle 
Klinkenborg of the Dahlem archives; Herr Geheimrat Dr. 
G. Schuster, director, and Herr Dr. Heinrich Otto Meisner, 
of the Brandenburg-Preussisches Hausarchiv ; Mr. Stephen 
Gaselee, librarian of the British Foreign Office, for permis- 
sion to use the British documents, which were not available 
to most students at that time; Mr. A. E. Stamp and Mr. 
Headlam of the Public Record Office; Mr. David A. Salmon, 
chief of the bureau of indexes and archives, Department of 
State, Washington, D. C ; and especially those excellent and 
tireless archivists and officials of the Haus-, Ho}-, und Staats- 
archiv in Vienna. 

At one time or another during the past ten years I have re- 
ceived inspiration and valuable hints from conversations with 
Professor Dr. Erich Brandenburg of Leipzig, Professor Dr. 
Alfred Franzis Pribram and Dr. Egon Count Corti of Vienna, 
and Professor G. P. Gooch of London. The most constant 
and substantial help has been that of my mother and my 
wife; my debt to them cannot be adequately expressed in 
words. 

CHESTER W. CLARK 

Princeton, New Jersey, 

January, 1934. 
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NOTE ON ABBREVIATIONS 


The following abbreviations have been used in the footnotes of this 
volume: 

AGEV . . Archives of the German Embassy, Vienna, Austria 
BGL .... General-Landesarchiv, Karlsruhe, Baden, Germany. 

BPH .... Brandenburg-Preussisches Hausarchiv, Berlin-Charlottenburg 

F, 0 Public Record Office, London. 

HAA .... Ilauptarchiv des Auswartigen Amtes, Berlin. 

HHS .... Haus-, Hof-, und Staatsarchiv, Vienna 
KAV .... Kriegsarchiv, Vienna. 

PGS .... Preusstsches Geheimes Staatsarchiv, Berlin-Dahlem. 

G W. . . . Bismarck, Die Gesammelten Werke (Berlin 1924 ff.) 
tg telegram. 

As the majority of documents cited in the footnotes are found in the 
Politisches Archiv of the Vienna Haus-, Hof-, und Staatsarchiv, the 
HHS symbol has been omitted after such documents, except where they 
come from other Abteilungen of the archives, such as the Kabinettsarchiv, 
or from special collections like the Nachlass Rechberg All documents 
from other archives are cited with the proper symbol 
As the German and Prussian archives have been consolidated to a cer- 
tain extent since I used them, references to them may not in all cases 
correspond to the present location of the documents in question. But the 
originals can of course be found by consulting the indexes of those ar- 
chives. 
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CHAPTER I 


SCHWARZENBERG AND AFTER 

For two generations after the overthrow of Napoleon, no state 
in Europe commanded a more influential position than the 
Habsburg empire, that great complex of nationalities in the 
basins of the Danube and the Po. By joining France’s enemies 
in 1813, Austria had struck a decisive blow at the Napoleonic 
empire; and at Vienna, in 1814, Austria’s minister, Metternich, 
presided over the restoration of European boundaries. It was 
chiefly from Vienna that the policy of “legitimacy” and the 
status quo was disseminated- during more than thirty years. 
When in 1848 the “Metternich system” broke down, Prince 
Schwarzenberg soon repaired the damage, and at his early 
death in 1852 Austrian prestige in Germany and in Europe 
shone again undimmed. 

Little over a dozen years later this prestige and power were 
gone. A new Napoleon had grasped the leadership in Europe, 
a new Italy had driven Austria north of the Alps, and a new 
Prussia had wrested the supremacy in Germany from the Im- 
perial House on the battlefields of 1866. Yet only two years 
before this final disaster, Austria had been united in alliance 
with the very power which dethroned her. So sudden a change 
from covenanted friendship to open war in so short a time, 
was not only an achievement of the diplomacy of Bismarck, 
but was also a result of the foreign policy of the Danube mon- 
archy since 1848. This policy in turn was conditioned by the 
weaknesses and the alterations in the internal structure of the 
empire prior to the struggle of 1866. 

AUSTRO-PRUSSIAN DISCORDS 

The foreign policy of the Austrian empire in the mid-nine- 
teenth century was complicated both by the variety of nation- 
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alities under the Habsburg aegis, and also by Austria’s dual 
role as European great power and leading German state. From 
the latter position was derived a large share of the monarchy’s 
prestige, the presidency of the Frankfurt Diet being the more 
modern and effective form of the Holy Roman Emperorship. 1 
In the Metternich era, Prussia had acquiesced in Austria’s pri- 
macy in Germany. The Austrian minister had handled the 
northern rival with consummate tact, and together the two 
states had made common cause against the “third Germany” 
of the smaller states. 2 

But the storm-wind of the revolutions of 1848 aroused pas- 
sions which sadly altered the relations between the two German 
powers. If the chasm between Austria and Prussia was dug 
by the people of the Pauluskirche, it was not closed by their 
governments. The victory of the Small-Germany party and 
their offer of the German crown to Frederick William IV, 
though rejected, was an open challenge to Austria. The Prus- 
ian monarch’s subsequent attempt to combine the lesser states 
more closely under his Union banner, bade fair to wrest from 
the young Emperor Franz Joseph I s his most cherished pos- 
session, the primacy in Teutonic Europe. To preserve this 
was one of Schwarzenberg’s chief aims. His second objective 
was to bring the entire monarchy — Hungarians, Slavs, and 
Italians included — into a new Germanic federation, so as to 
secure the military aid of all Germany in case of an outside 
attack, even upon Austria’s remotest dominions. By skilful 
diplomacy, Schwarzenberg lured the larger states away from 
the Small-Germany camp, made dexterous use of Prussian 

‘Cf. Franz Joseph’s remark to King William I of Prussia at Xeplitz in i860 
(Hermann Oncken: Grossherzog Friedrich /. von Baden und die dcutsche 
Polilih von 1854-1871 I, p. 198). 

1 “Metternich strove always to lead the rival, never to force her to her 
knees.” He did not admit Prussia to complete parity, but if he had survived 
the crisis of 1848, he would probably have been forced to concede her greater 
influence in North Germany (Heinrich Ritter von Srbik: Metternich der 
Stockmann und der Mensch [Munich 1925] II, pp. 392, 410, 413, 415). 

’The Emperor always signed his name “Franz Joseph,” not Josef. Despite 
this fact, Stern, Redlich, and others use the latter form. 
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blunders to gain the support of Russia, mobilized his army in 
reply to Prussian mobilization, and forced Frederick William 
to renounce his Union, and to recognize Austrian supremacy, 
at Olmiitz in 1850. 4 

This “ humiliation ” the Prussians long remembered. Right- 
ly or wrongly, they ascribed to the Austrian minister the policy 
of “avilir puis demolir la Prusse.” Frederick William, re- 
nouncing his attempts at hegemony, offered a three year trea- 
ty of alliance and guarantee of Austria’s territorial integrity. 
Tl;us Schwarzenberg virtually secured the two major objec- 
tives of his diplomacy. Yet the great majority of Prussians 
felt, as did Manteuffel, that “ the strong man takes perhaps 
one step backward, but keeps his eye firmly on his goal.” 
Prince William of Prussia, a stronger man than the King, his 
brother, was deeply embittered at Olmiitz, — and this man 
was destined to rule in Berlin. Unwittingly Schwarzenberg 
had watered the seeds of the war of 1866. 

Shortly after this statesman’s death in 1852, Austria tem- 
porarily gave up the idea of wresting the commercial leader- 
ship of Germany from Prussia.® On February 19, 1853 a trea- 
ty was signed with the Zollverein by which Austria contented 
herself with Prussia’s promise to discuss in i860 the possibility 
of a tariff-union between the two territories. 

So much the more had the young Austrian Emperor deter- 
mined to keep a firm hold upon the political hegemony of Ger- 
many. The old Confederation had finally been restored in the 
same loose-jointed conservative form as before 1848. But the 

‘For Austro-Prussian diplomatic relations in 1849-1852, see especially Fried- 
jung' Oesterreich von 1848 bis i860 II, pp. 1-134; Eduard Heller: Fiirst Felix 
zu Schwarzenberg, Mitteleuropas Vorkampfer (Vienna 1933) ; Friedrich Mein- 
ecke: Radowitz imd die devtsche Revolution (Berlin 1913) ; Brandenburg: 
Die Rehhsgnmdmg I, pp. 302-343; Sybel: Die Begrundmg des deutschen 
Reiches I, pp, 239-317, II, pp. 3-72; Stern; Geschichte Euro pas VII, pp. 395- 
467. 

“See Heinrich Friedjung: “ Mitteleuropaische Zollunionsplane 1849-1 853,” in 
Histarische Aufsdtze pp 64-90, and Alfred Gartner: Der Kamp } urn den Zoll- 
verein zwischen Oesterreich Und Preussen von 1849 bis 18 S3 (Strassburg 
1911). 
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alities under the Habsburg aegis, and also by Austria’s dual 
role as European great power and leading German state. From 
the latter position was derived a large share of the monarchy’s 
prestige, the presidency of the Frankfurt Diet being the more 
modern and effective form of the Holy Roman Emperorship. 1 
In the Metternich era, Prussia had acquiesced in Austria’s pri- 
macy in Germany. The Austrian minister had handled the 
northern rival with consummate tact, and together the two 
states had made common cause against the “third Germany” 
of the smaller states. 2 

But the storm-wind of tire revolutions of 1848 aroused pas- 
sions which sadly altered the relations between the two German 
powers. If the chasm between Austria and Prussia was dug 
by the people of the Pauluskirche, it was not closed by their 
governments. The victory of the Small-Germany party and 
their offer of the German crown to Frederick William IV, 
though rejected, was an open challenge to Austria. The Prus- 
ian monarch’s subsequent attempt to combine the lesser states 
more closely under his Union banner, bade fair to wrest from 
the young Emperor Franz Joseph I 3 his most cherished pos- 
session, the primacy in Teutonic Europe. To preserve this 
was one of Schwarzenberg’s chief aims. His second objective 
was to bring the entire monarchy — Hungarians, Slavs, and 
Italians included — into a new Germanic federation, so as to 
secure the military aid of all Germany in case of an outside 
attack, even upon Austria’s remotest dominions. By skilful 
diplomacy, Schwarzenberg lured the larger states away from 
the Small-Germany camp, made dexterous use of Prussian 

* Cf Franz Joseph’s remark to King William I of Prussia at Teplitz in i860 
(Hermann O.ocken ■ Grossherzog Friedrich I. von Baden und die deutsche 
Politik von 1854-1871 I, p. 198) 

* “Metternich strove always to lead the rival, never to force her to her 
knees " He did not admit Prussia to complete parity, but if he had survived 
the crisis of 1848, he would probably have been forced to concede her greater 
influence in North Germany (Heinrich Ritter von Srbik: Metternich der 
Sldatmann und ier Mensch [Munich 1925] II, pp 392, 410, 413, 4x5) 

‘The Emperor always signed his name “Franz Joseph,” not Josef. Despite 
this fact, Stern, Redlich, and others use the latter form. 
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blunders to gain the support of Russia, mobilized his army in 
reply to Prussian mobilization, and forced Frederick William 
to renounce his Union, and to recognize Austrian supremacy, 
at Olmiitz in 1850. 4 

This “ humiliation ” the Prussians long remembered. Right- 
ly or wrongly, they ascribed to the Austrian minister the policy 
of “ avilir puis demolir la Prusse.” Frederick William, re- 
nouncing his attempts at hegemony, offered a three year trea- 
ty of alliance and guarantee of Austria’s territorial integrity. 
Th,us Schwarzenberg virtually secured the two major objec- 
tives of his diplomacy. Yet the great majority of Prussians 
felt, as did Manteuffel, that “ the strong man takes perhaps 
one step backward, but keeps his eye firmly on his goal.” 
Prince William of Prussia, a stronger man than the King, his 
brother, was deeply embittered at Olmiitz, — and this man 
was destined to rule in Berlin. Unwittingly Schwarzenberg 
had watered the seeds of the war of 1866. 

Shortly after this statesman’s death in 1852, Austria tem- 
porarily gave up the idea of wresting the commercial leader- 
ship of Germany from Prussia. 5 On February 19, 1853 a trea- 
ty was signed with the Zollverein by which Austria contented 
herself with Prussia’s promise to discuss in i860 the possibility 
of a tariff-union between the two territories. 

So much the more had the young Austrian Emperor deter- 
mined to keep a firm hold upon the political hegemony of Ger- 
many. The old Confederation had finally been restored in the 
same loose-jointed conservative form as before 1848. But the 

4 For Austro-Prussian diplomatic relations in 1849-1852, see especially Fried- 
jung- Oesterreick von 1848 bis i860 II, pp 1-134; Eduard Heller: Furst Felix 
su Schwarzenberg, Mitteleuropas Vorkampjer (Vienna 1933) ; Friedrich Mein- 
ecke: Radowitz und die deutsche Revolution (Berlin 1913) j Brandenburg: 
Die Reichsgrundmg I, pp 303-343; Sybel. Die Begrundung des deutschen 
Reiches I, pp. 239-317, II, pp. 3-72 , Stern. Geschichte Evropas VII, pp. 395- 
467. 

‘See Heinrich Friedjung: “ Mitteleuropaische Zollunionsplanc 1849-1853," in 
Historische Aufsatze pp. 64-90, and Alfred Gartner- Der Kampf um den Zoll- 
verein zwischen Oesterreick und Preussen von 1849 bis i8;3 (Strassburg 
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alignment of political forces was different. Austria now saw 
her leadership actively contested, and she attempted to play 
off the smaller states against her rival. 0 Her influence as the 
presiding power, her devotion to the Staatenbund in contrast 
to the Bundesstaat ideal, the pious awe of the German rulers 
for the age-old Habsburg imperial line, and their fear of the 
Hohenzollerns, — these elements gave Austria the advantage 
over Prussia. But in the long run this was a dangerous game 
to play, unless Austria could count on the support of outside 
powers. On the one hand, the small states were unreliable and 
weak allies. On the other hand, Prussia was antagonized. It 
boded no good for Austria that the Prussian envoy at the Diet 
from 1851 to 1859, Otto von Bismarck, saw his country treated 
like a parvenu by the Austrian representative, and outvoted 
at times by a hostile majority. At first a believer in the need 
for Austro-Prussian solidarity, Bismarck came to realize that 
the Danube monarchy would probably yield no hair’s-breadth 
of her primacy, unless forced to do so by the sword. 7 As yet, 
however, this conviction of the Prussian envoy made no im- 
pression upon Berlin court circles. While Frederick William 
ruled, the supremacy of Austria in the Diet was secure. 

The end of the 1850’s brought great changes in both the ri- 
val states. 8 Not only was the new Prussian Regent made of 

"For the diplomacy at the Diet from 1851 to 1859, Eee Arnold O. Meyer: 
Bismarcks Kampf mit Oesterreich am Bundestag zu Frankfurt, as an antidote 
to Bismarck's own dispatches and letters ( Bismarck , Die Gesammelten Werke, 
vols I and II, edited by Hermann von Petersdorff) . 

’For the development of Bismarck’s ideas, see Max Lenz: Geschichte Bis- 
marcks pp. 62-94, especially p. 74; Erich Marchs: Otto von Bismarck, Em 
Lebensbild pp. 29-42; Brandenburg II, pp. 17-25; Johannes Ziekursch: 
Politische Geschichte des neuen deutschen Kaiserreichs I, pp. 73-95. The most 
recent and most elaborate analysis of the fundamentals of Bismarck’s char- 
acter and political system is by Egmont Zechlin: Bismarck und die Grundle- 
gung der deutschen Grossmacht pp. 88-167, especially pp. 102-105, 115, 118- 
143, for his policy toward Austria. 

* For the following, see Freiherr von Hengelmuller: “ Graf Alois Karolyi,” 
in Deutsche Revue XXXVIH, 1913, Heft 2, pp. 154 ff 277 ff ., Heft 3, pp. 33 
H.; Friedrich Engel-Janosi. Graf .Rechberg, Vier Kapitel zu seiner und Oester- 
Hichs Geschichte pp. 45-58, 71-73; Sybel II, pp. 229-273; Stern vni, here 
and there in chapters vii, viii, and x; Zechlin pp. 54-68. 
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firmer metal. His consuming interest was the army, and he 
longed to gain the command, if not of all the federal forces, 
at least of the North-German contingents in peace and war. 
He saw his opportunity when Franz Joseph became embroiled 
with Italy in 1859. Unfortunately for Austria, Schwarzen- 
berg’s treaty of alliance and guarantee existed no longer. In 
1859, ^e only political obligation that Prussia and the German 
states owed the Habsburger was the general obligation to de- 
fend German federal territory. While Prussia’s Rhinelands were 
thus protected, the bulk of Austria’s Italian possessions were 
not. Franz Joseph therefore made several attempts to induce the 
Prince Regent to go beyond his obligations and take the field 
with him against France and Italy.® One after the other failed, 
however, because the Emperor was unwilling to confer upon 
his rival the command of the army of the Confederation. Ra- 
ther than yield his position in Germany, the young Habsburger 
suddenly came to terms with Napoleon and yielded Lombardy. 
His bitterness over Prussia’s “ desertion ” burst forth in the 
famous manifesto from Laxenburg, wherein he blamed his de- 
feat upon the defection of “ his oldest and most trusted ally.” 10 
This only added to William’s pique at Austria for refusing his 
proffered mediation and coming to terms with Napoleon behind 
his back. For a time the two rivals seemed as far apart as at 
Olmiitz. 

Within six months, however, Franz Joseph and his new for- 
eign minister, Count Rechberg, were trying to restore friendly 
relations with Berlin. 11 Events in Italy which made the Zurich 
treaty a dead letter, the unreliability of Louis Napoleon, the 
realization of Austria’s fatal isolation in Europe, all contributed 

"The missions of the Archduke Albrecht, and of General Windischgratz, to 
Berlin, and of General Willisen to Vienna (Stern VIII, pp. 315-316, 344, 336, 
SS 8 -S63; and Stern's article: “Die Mission des Feldmarschalls Fursten Win- 
dischgratz nach Berlin im Jahre 1859,” in Forschungcn zur brandenb-urgischen 
uni premshchen Geschichte XLIII, 1930, pp 339-345) . 

“In private, he called Prussia "ignominious scum,” a rare outburst for the 
self-contained Emperor ( Brieje Kaiser Franz Josephs an seine Mutter p. 292). 

“ Count Bernhard von Rechberg, former Austrian envoy at the Diet, was 
called to the ministry of foreign affairs during the crisis of 1S59. 
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to turn Franz Joseph toward a policy of alliances with Prussia 
and Russia. The Austrian envoy in Berlin, Count Karolyi, 
a man of moderate and conciliatory temperament, was en- 
trusted with the task of negotiating a treaty with Prussia. For 
several months during the spring of i860 and again in 1861, 
he held conversations with the well-disposed minister of foreign 
affairs, Baron Schleinitz. But they came to nothing because 
Austria would not concede as much as the more intransigent 
members of the Prussian cabinet, and even the King, desired. 

More fruitful was the Teplitz meeting between William and 
Franz Joseph, at which their personal friendship was re- 
stored. 12 Here, if ever, was the best opportunity for the two 
monarchs to unite on the basis of mutual concessions. Franz 
Joseph was delighted to find that William’s distaste for the 
Bonapartes was as great as his own. But on other fundamen- 
tal issues no unity was achieved. To William’s question whether 
there could not be an alternation in the presidency at Frank- 
furt, Franz Joseph replied that such a change would constitute 
“ a new defeat for Austria.” He tried to satisfy the King by 
hinting that Prussia might take command of the federal troops 
in the next war against France. But he could not secure a 
written promise of aid from William in case of an attack by 
Napoleon. Though the Emperor left with the verbal assurance 
that he could count on Prussia’s help even without a treaty, 13 
the fact remained that he and Rechberg, partly because of their 
own obduracy, were not able to attain their time-honored ob- 
jective: either they must do without a formal Prussian alli- 
ance, or they must abandon their exclusive supremacy in Ger- 
many. 

In his steadfast determination to maintain his “ primacy,” 
the Emperor was encouraged by the influential expert for Ger- 

“For the Teplitz interview, see Sybel II, pp. 269-271; Oncken: Friedrich 
von Baden I, pp. 197-20* ; Hengelmuller, in Deutsche Revue XXXVIII, Heft 
3, pp. 281-283. 

u William considered this a promise on his part, and he renewed it in 1861 
(William to Friedrich df Baden, May 1, 1861; Oncken I, p. 357). 
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man affairs, von Biegeleben. 14 On the other hand, Franz Jos- 
eph’s own foreign minister began now to toy with the idea of 
conceding to Prussia the right to alternate in the presidency of 
the Diet. 16 Rechberg thus betrayed a desire to break with the 
post-Olmiitz policy, — and he found himself crossed by his own 
underling, Biegeleben. This difference of opinion was sympto- 
matic of a deeper divergence between the two men, the most in- 
fluential official counsellors of Franz Joseph on foreign affairs 
during these years. Of fundamental significance for Austrian 
policy, it may well be considered in some detail at this point. 

* * * * 

Count Bernhard von Rechberg und Rothenlowen, and Lud- 
wig Maximilian Baron von Biegeleben were South Germans, 
not Austrians, born within six years of each other. The senior 
in age as well as in service for the Habsburgs was Rechberg, 
who began his career in 1829 as attache in Berlin. 16 Ludwig 
von Biegeleben, born in Darmstadt in 1812, gained an acquain- 
tance with Austrian diplomacy through eight years’ experience 
as Hessian charge in Vienna. 17 In 1850 he entered Austrian 

14 Memoirs of Friedrich Ferdinand Count von Beust (London 1887) I, p. 
201. 

“ Sybel II, p 302. The grant of this right was, indeed, publicly hinted by 
the Count, but coupled with and dependent upon a complete and total guar- 
antee of all Austria’s possessions by the entire Bund (Memorandum of Novem- 
ber S, 1861, in Staatsarchiv II, pp 1x7-123). 

“For Rechberg’s career, character, and policies, see Engcl-Janosi: Graf 
Rechberg-, Friedjung: Der Karnpf urn die Vorherrschajt in Deutschland I, 
pp. 43-48, and essay on Rechberg in Bistorische Aufsatze pp. 294-321, re- 
printed from Bio gr aphis cites Jahrbuch und deutscher Nekrolog IV, 1900 ; 
A. O. Meyer: Bismarcks Karnpf mit Oesterreich pp 273-286 

” For Biegeleben, see the sympathetic biography by his son, Rudiger von 
Biegeleben ; Alfred von Vivenot’s sketch in the Allgemeine Deutsche Biographic 
II, pp. 620-622; Friedjung’s admirable summary of Biegeleben’s character and 
policies, in Karnpf -urn die V orherrschaft I, pp. 104-107; and the criticism of 
Friedjung in Rfiidiger] von B [iegeleben] : “ Zur Vorgeschichte des Krieges 
1866, Graf Rechberg und von Biegeleben,” in Historisch-politische Blatter 
CXXIII, 1899, pp. 587-600. Of supreme importance is Biegeleben’s memoran- 
dum for Franz Joseph in October 1864, printed by Engel-Janosi in his article, 
“Die Krise des Jahres 1864 in Oesterreich,” in Historische St-udien A. F, 
Pribram sum 70. Geburtslag Dargebracht (dted henceforth, Engel-Janosi: 
Krise) . 
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service, becoming Hof rat and Referent for German affairs in 
the foreign office within two years. Both men were Catholics, 
both conservative, though Biegeleben was the more modern 
in his respect for public opinion and his desire to make use of 
its power for the good of the state. A member of the bureau- 
cracy, he did not abhor the new tendencies as did Rechberg, 
the aristocrat. Both were so devoted to the German culture 
and traditions of the empire, that the description of Biegele- 
ben’s political aims, given by his friend Vivenot, might equally 
well have been written of Rechberg: “ the preservation of the 
existing order, the development of the German federation, the 
upholding of legitimacy, and the maintenance of the rights of 
the treaties.” 18 

Having taken an intimate part in the stirring events of 1849 
in Frankfurt, both appreciated keenly the dangers latent in 
Prussia’s Small-Germany ambitions. To both it became clear 
that the more concessions Austria made, the more Prussia wan- 
ted. Both saw in Bismarck the protagonist of all that Austria 
dreaded, and both had come to the conclusion that sooner or 
later a war with the northern rival was inevitable. The crisis, 
both agreed, might arise at the next Italian attack on Venetia, 
when Prussia would present her bill, and if not paid promptly, 
would go over to the enemy’s camp. Yet neither believed that 
the Austrian monarchy would be able to wage a titan struggle 
until the festering sore of Hungary had been healed. 19 So far 
the two men saw eye to eye. 

Row to meet this Prussian menace, was the point at which 
Biegeleben and Rechberg parted company. Each followed the 
great master under whom each had first served the Habsburgs. 
Biegeleben, like Schwarzenberg, who had called him to the 
Ballplatz in 1850, wished to exploit the federal constitution 
in its literal sense, to keep Prussia subordinate, and he did not 
scruple to play off the Mittelstaaten against her. His sole for- 
mula for the bridging of the gulf between the rival powers was 

“Vivenot, loc. cit. p. 621. 

" Biegeleben’s memorandum (Engel-Janosi, Krise p 192), Rechberg’s view 
in Engel-Janosi: Rechberg pp 60, 123. 
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this: Prussia to renounce her aims, Austria to forgive and 
forget. 20 

The minister of foreign affairs, on the other hand, in the 
manner of the elder Metternich with whom he had remained 
in close personal relations after 1848, preferred to temper the 
harsh letter of the federal law by treating Prussia more nearly 
like an equal in German affairs. The federal tie was not strong 
enough, he wrote in 1856, to support the rivalry of its two 
great powers, and he warned the Emperor against the opposite 
views of Biegeleben. 21 But the impressionable Ilojrai, fashion- 
ing his high-handed policy at his desk in the Ballplatz, was 
dangerously free from responsibility for its consequences. The 
president of the Diet, Rechberg, was instructed to combat 
Prussia in every way, and to win over the small states to Aus- 
tria. It speaks volumes for Rechberg’s diplomatic ability that 
he not only won back these states, but also to a certain degree 
gained the confidence of the super-sensitive Bismarck, his con- 
temporary in Frankfurt. Yet the net result of Rechberg’s 
Frankfurt mission was to have outplayed Prussia. Bismarck 
attributed his recall to the influence of the Austrian delegate, 
and — strange trick of fate — anti-Prussian Biegeleben pro- 
posed pro-Prussian Rechberg as foreign minister in 1859, be- 
cause of the latter’s success against Prussia in the Diet. 22 

Side by side in the Ballhausplatz, the new minister and his 
important adviser maintained friendly personal relations, while 
their different attitudes in German matters became more and 
more evident. At times the Referent’s influence upon the Em- 
peror overshadowed that of the minister, for Biegeleben’s man- 
ner and style were more incisive and convincing than Rechberg’s. 
When the latter asked to be allowed to resign, his request was 
ungraciously rejected, and, as in Frankfurt, so in Vienna he 

“Rudiger von Biegeleben. Biegeleben p 270. 

M Friedjung' Histonsche Aufsalze p. 302 f. Cf Rechberg to Buol, June 17, 
1857 (Meyer p 549 if.). 

11 Ottokar Lorenz: Kaiser Wilhelm uni die Begrundung des deulsehen 
Reiches p 44. 
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vas often forced to concur in acts which he inwardly con- 
demned. 

In his general opposition to Rechberg’s policy, Biegeleben 
was afforded valuable aid by a statesman who had been promi- 
nent in the cabinet since i860. This man was Anton Ritter 
von Schmerling, the “ father of the Austrian constitution.” 
The influence of Schmerling upon foreign relations, and the vital 
importance of the internal weaknesses and constitutional altera- 
tions upon the external policy of the monarchy, require us to 
leave the Ballplatz for a few moments, and ensconce ourselves 
in the so-called “ministry of state ” ( Staatsministerwm ) for a 
brief examination of the internal history of Austria after 1850. 

CONSTITUTIONAL EXPERIMENTATION IN AUSTRIA 

Schwarzenberg’s system of centralized absolutism, the three 
pillars of which were the army, the bureaucracy, and the Catho- 
lic Church, was continued and elaborated by Baron Alexander 
Bach, the influential minister for internal affairs. 23 The ob- 
jects of Baron Bach, like those of his predecessor, were the 
Germanization of the Magyars, the Slavs, and the other nation- 
alities within the empire; and the maintenance of the existing 
order by the suppression of all agitation for liberal institutions 
and for freedom of speech, of the press, and of public worship. 

But this “ Bach system ” engendered the germs of its own 
decay. The consequence of the restrictions on political ac- 
tivity was stagnation and intellectual apathy among the great 
majority of the people. To make matters worse the wavering 
policy of Count Buol during the Crimean war estranged Aus- 
tria’s best friends in Europe; and the empire emerged from the 

*Eor the internal history of Austria between 1848 and 1864, see Heinrich 
Friedjung: Oesterreich non 1848 bis i860 I and II, to 1854 only; Josef Red- 
lich: Das Otsterreichische Stoats- md ReichsprobUm I and H; Viktor Bibl: 
Her Zerfall Oesterrekhs II, pp. 161-195, 221-23?, 255-274; Alfred Stern: 
Geschichte Buropas seit den Vertrdger. von 181s VII, here and there, VIII, 
pp. 391-432; Richard Charmatz: Oesterrekhs Innere Geschichte I, a brief 
account. Valuable side-lights are to be found in Walter Rogge: Oesterreich 
vpn Vifogas bis zur Cegenwart I and II, from the German liberal viewpoint ; 
and Eduard Wertheimer; Graf Jidiw Andrassy I. 
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Italian war with the loss of a rich province and with a stagger- 
ing burden of debt. Only seven years after the death of 
Schwarzenberg, the empire lay defeated, friendless, reduced in 
size, its intellectual classes restive, its nationalities embittered, 
and its finances in chaos. 

Realizing that some measure of reform was inescapable, 
Franz Joseph dismissed Baron Bach and issued a manifesto 
announcing his intention to introduce “opportune improve- 
ments in legislation and administration.” This promise raised 
popular expectations to so high a pitch, that when, by an im- 
perial patent of March 5, i860, a mere “assembly of notables ” 
was created, it was received by the people with a shrug of the 
shoulders. The Hungarian Liberals and their leader, Franz 
Deak, who demanded autonomy for their nationality, rejected 
this olive branch with disgust. But six of the “ Old Conserva- 
tives,” the great Magyar landholders, were persuaded to take 
seats in the new Reichsrat, Before the end of its four-months 
session, the house had split roughly into two factions, holding 
different theories of government, corresponding to the interests 
of two large classes in the empire: the city-dwelling and office- 
holding middle class, and the landowning aristocracy. The 
former desired centralization of administration in the hands of 
a more liberal Vienna government, the latter advocated de- 
centralization ( “ federalism ” ), or the transfer of more power 
to the provincial assemblies controlled by the nobles. The 
Federalists triumphed, and their victory was crowned by the 
so-called October diploma, which granted enlarged powers both 
to the Reichsrat and to the local assemblies, but kept them in 
the hands of the aristocrats. 24 

Their success however was short-lived. In Hungary, the 
October diploma was flatly rejected by Deak, who stood firmly 
by his demand for the constitution of 1848, and the great ma- 
jority of Hungarians were with him. In Austria, it bitterly 
disappointed the centralis tic bureaucracy and the liberal bour- 
geoisie, whose cooperation was so necessary for averting bank- 

M Imperial patent of October 20, i860. 
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ruptcy. With Hungary unappeased, and the financial “ bar- 
ons” unsatisfied, Franz Joseph was forced to retreat a step 
farther. 

To the important post of Staatsminister he appointed a man 
whose name had been long on people’s tongues. Anton von 
Schmerling had played an important part in the Frankfurt par- 
liament of 1848 as a moderate liberal. 25 Then as minister of 
justice in Schwarzenberg’s cabinet, he had set his face against 
reaction, until forced to resign. In the popular mind, Schmerling 
stood for constitutional government, judicial and administrative 
reform, improvement of the lot of the middle classes, encourage- 
ment of cultural pursuits, and the policy of a “ Great-Ger- 
many ” under Austrian leadership. In reality, he had no great 
sympathy for the masses, and “ considered the essence of the 
state to lie in its administrative machinery, clothed to a certain 
extent (but not too much) in liberal forms.” 28 Neverthe- 
less, the fundamental laws which he framed became the ground- 
work of the empire, and remained in force in the western half 
until the revolution of 19x8. By this achievement, Schmerling 
earned the title of “ Father of the Constitution.” 

The “ February patent ” of 1861 created an enlarged Reichs- 
rat, divided into a house of peers and a house of deputies, 
and endowed with important new powers, such as the control 
of the national debt and the voting of the budget. On the 
whole, a compromise was reached between the centralized 
Einkeitsstaat and provincial autonomy, between parliamentary 
government and autocracy, whereby Schmerling hoped to con- 
ciliate all classes and nationalities. That the bulk of authority 
remained with the Crown, that the preponderant influence 
rested with the bureaucracy and the army, that the Germans 

”A. von Arneth: Anton Ritter von Schmerling, Episoden aw seinem Leben 
(Vienna 189s). 

" Redlich I, part I, p. 696. — For Schmerling’s character and policies, see 
also F. Uhl: “ Schmerling and die Semen,” in Neue Freie Presse, July 5, 1903, 
reprinted in Uhl’s Aw Memem Leben (Vienna 1908) pp. 160-186; J. Redlich: 
“ Lasser und Schmerling, nach ihren Briefen,” in Oesterreichtscke Rundschau 
XIX, 1909, pp. 79-93; and the article on Schmerling, by Franz Bwof, in 
Allgemeine Deutsche Biographic IIV, pp. 56-72. 
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were more favored than the Hungarians, Slavs, or Italians: 
these were the objectives of the Kaiser and the Staatsmin- 
ister . 2T 

Franz Joseph’s attitude toward the February constitution 
was stated in unmistakeable terms to his ministers in council 
shortly after its promulgation. “The patent of February 26, 
said His Majesty, represents the utmost limitation to which 
the imperial authority may be subjected. Therefore, in order 
that His Majesty might look into the future with confidence, 
he demanded of all his ministers the solemn promise, that they 
would bend their concentrated efforts to protect the throne 
against the extortion of further concessions by pressure from 
the Reichsrat or the Landtage, or by revolutionary attempts 
of the masses. ... He then asked the ministers to put their 
signatures under the foregoing declarations, as a solemn prom- 
ise of each and every one to grant His Majesty, under all cir- 
cumstances, the effective protection and cooperation, which he 
now claimed.” Every minister signed. 28 

Fortunately this strange baptism of the newborn constitu- 
tion remained a secret of the Hofburg, The people of Vienna 
and the majority of German-Austrians accepted the “ gracious 
gift ” with real enthusiasm, as the visible symbol of a change 
of policy in the government. But Deak remained intransi- 
gent : not a single Hungarian took a seat in the new Reichsrat . 
Undaunted, Schmerling hurled at them his famous phrase, 
“ Wir konnen warten,” and the house of deputies, maimed at 
birth, began its wordy debates in the “ Schmerling Theater.” 29 
As a French observer wittily remarked, “C’etait un regime 
parlementaire sans Parlement, centraliste sans centre, repre- 
sentatif sans representation.” 30 

The staggering task of rescuing the finances had been under- 

”See Redlich’s summary, vol I, part I, pp 808-814. 

“Redlich I, part I, p. 808 (Protocol of the council of February 28, 1861). 

“Humorous nickname for the temporary wooden structure erected for the 
House of Deputies, at the Scholtentor in Vienna. 

M A. Memor: L’Allemagne noitvette p 168. 
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taken with energy by the resourceful minister von Plener. 31 
But in spite of rigorous economy in several departments, his 
budgets showed huge deficits, due partly to the Emperor’s de- 
sire to maintain a large army, partly to the reluctance of the 
land-magnates to bear their share of taxation. By 1864, how- 
ever, the finance minister had the satisfaction of seeing the 94 
million deficit reduced to 45 million florins. If the state could 
be kept out of war for five years, the chance of recovery was 
excellent. 

While the financial problem was thus nearing a solution, the 
problem of Hungary remained as complex as ever. Backed 
by a large majority in the Reichsrat and by the entire cabinet, 
Schmerling tried his favorite tactics on the recalcitrant nation. 
He refused to negotiate with Deak. He dissolved the Hungar- 
ian Landtag to silence that leader’s eloquence. He placed the 
land again under the old Bach system of severe press control, 
forcible recruiting and tax-collecting, and an administration 
manned with an army of German-speaking officials. By the 
dose of the session in February 1864, however, the speech from 
the throne could register no change in the situation. 

How long the deadlock would continue, no one could tell, 
but the chance of victory lay with Deak rather than with 
Schmerling. The Hungarian leader now had an entire nation 
behind him: the Staatsminister, on the other hand, had lost 
some of his popular support, and worse still, his influence with 
the Emperor. In no small degree, the decline of Schmerling’s 
prestige was the result of failures in foreign policy, especially 
the heroic fiasco of the Austrian plans for the reform of the 
German Confederation. 

THE FURSTENTAG, AND THE SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN CRISIS 

The national spirit, suppressed so long under the Bach re- 
gime, had surged up again in 1859 as a result of the war 

"See detailed narrative of these negotiations in Bettelheim's Biographisches 
Jahrbtuh XVI, p. 263 ff., “ Ignaz von Plener,” by his son. 
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against France and Italy. 32 In the next years, as in 1848-1850, 
the two opposing ideals of a smaller union and a larger federal 
state were dragged into the political arena, this time as the 
battle-cries of two nation-wide associations formed to propa- 
gate them: the N ational-V erein and the Rejorm-VereinP The 
air was filled with elaborate reform plans offered by princes, 
professors, premiers, and other public men. 34 In December 
1861, Count Bernstorff, the new minister of foreign affairs in 
Berlin, came out clearly for the union-policy of 1850: a feder- 
al state under Prussia, in alliance with Austria. 35 The joy of 
the Small-Germans was unbounded. But angry protests from 
Austria and the chorus of minor states raised visions of a sec- 
ond Olmiitz. Bernstorff lacked the courage and the will to 
carry the plan by force, and it was practically, if not theoreti- 
cally, abandoned. For the second time, Prussia failed to se- 
cure reform by peaceful means. 

The revenge which Bernstorff took upon Austria only made 

"For the following, see in general, Sybel II, pp. 243-259, 290-307, 3x5-328, 
337-341. 395-4 12 5 Zechlin pp. 213-225, 260-275, 368-411, 571-583, 600-602; 
Hengelmuller in Deutsche Revue XXXVIII, 19x3, Heft 3, p. 161 ff., 299 ff.; 
Heft, p. 35 ff.; XXXIX, 1914, Heft 3, p. 33 ff.; Stem VIII, chapter x pas- 
sim; IX, chapter vi passim; Brandenburg I, pp. 404-420; Wilhelm Mommsen: 
11 Zur Beurteilung der deutschen Einheitsbewegung,” in Historische Zeitschrijt 
CXXXVIH, 1928, Heft 3, pp. 523-543. Valuable selections from contemporary 
publicist literature are given in Adolf Rapp: Grossdeutsch-Kleindeutsch pp. 
159-233- 

" For the former, see especially Rudolf Schwab: Der Nationalverein, seine 
Entstehung und sein Wirken (Berlin 1902), and Hermann Oncken: Rudolf 
von Benningsen, volume I (Stuttgart 1910). For the latter, see the disserta- 
tion of Erich Zimmermann: Der Deutsche Reformverein (Heidelberg X929), 
using the Lerchenfeld papers. 

* 4 For recent detailed studies of some of these, see Martin Daerr: Beust und 
die Bundesrejormpliine der deutschen Mitlelslaaten im Jahre 1859 (Dresden 
1931) ; H. H. Thumann' “ Beusts Plan zur Reform des deutschen Bundes vom 
15. Oktober 1861,” in Ncues Arckiv f ur sachsische Geschichte XLVI, 1925, pp. 
46-77; the first half of Hans Scheller’s able study, Der Frankfurter Fiirstentag 
1863 (Leipzig 1929) . These three monographs are based on the Saxon 
archives Extensive use of the vast printed material is shown in Clara 
Borner’s Marburg dissertation (1919) : Julius Fro bet und das oesterreichische 
Bundesreformprojekt aus dem Jahre 1863, 

“See Karl Ringhofier; The Bernstorff Papers II, pp. 84-179, 
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relations worse. William’s recognition of the new kingdom 
of Italy seemed to Franz Joseph not only a betrayal of monar- 
chical principles but a direct menace to Austria. And Prus- 
sia’s negotiations with France for a most-favored-nation com- 
mercial treaty threatened the special position toward the Zoll- 
verein which Austria felt was hers. The Ballplatz rose to the 
occasion. It offered to open to German merchants the great 
territory of the empire almost without restriction, if the Ger- 
man states would reject the Prusso-French treaty. Austria 
was ready heroically to sacrifice economics for the political 
advantage of preserving a close bond with Germany. But 
Prussia signed the French treaty and gave the lesser states 
three years to follow suit or lose their membership in the Zoll- 
verein. Thus the issue was joined in the commercial field. 8 ® 

Bernstorff’s vigorous economico-political policy was contin- 
ued by his successor. 37 In October 1862, Vienna saw with dis- 
may its arch-opponent, Bismarck, become minister-president 
in Berlin. A few weeks later, his famous advice to Karolyi 
descended upon the Ballplatz like a thunderbolt: Austria 
should move her center of gravity to Budapest; if she wished 
Prussia’s friendship she must leave Prussia free in North Ger- 
many and cease playing off the smaller states against her; 
unless she did that, Prussia would seek “ other friends.” 38 
Such words only stirred up indignation in Vienna, though the 
Emperor and Count Rechberg strove to pour oil on the trou- 
bled waters. 39 

Meanwhile, the Small-Germany party began to lose hope in 
Prussian leadership. Their disappointment increased as they 

"See the contemporary literature cited by Zechlin p. 370 note 2. 

JT At this point begins the important collection of documents on Bismarck’s 
diplomacy, edited by Friedrich Thimine, volume IV of Bismarck, die gesam- 
nielten Werke (henceforth cited as G. W. IV) ; and the far more complete and 
valuable collection from all the important archives of Europe, edited by 
Rudolf Ibbeken: volume III of Die amvadrtige Politik Preussens 1818-1871. 

* G. W. VII, pp. 69-72. ‘ 

"Frana Joseph's conversation with the Prussian Crown Prince, December 
i 7 > 1862 (Kaiser Friedrich III, Tagebiicher von 1848-1866 pp. 507-510), and 
the mission of Count Thun to Berlin (Stern IX, p. 294). 
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saw the “ new era ” fade into a bitter campaign against the Lib- 
erals in the Prussian parliament conducted by Bismarck, who 
rode roughshod over their constitutional privileges. In con- 
trast, the new parliamentary regime in Vienna shone with 
brighter lustre. Moreover, the Schmerling government was 
turning from words to deeds, in the hope of drawing many 
of Prussia’s downcast adherents into the Great-Germany 
camp. Austria had introduced a motion in the Diet calling 
for a semi-popular all-German assembly of delegates to be ap- 
pointed by the individual parliaments, to unify legal proce- 
dure and set up a federal supreme court, — favorite ideas of 
Schmerling, An energetic propaganda was launched in the 
press both within and beyond the borders of Austria. The 
newly-founded Reform-Verein strove to popularize a Great- 
Germany in which Austria would retain her “ historic preemi- 
nence.” While Prussia neglected the popular movement, Aus- 
tria was capitalizing it. 

In the following summer ( 1863 ), the situation seemed ripe 
for a bold stroke. 40 Encouraged by Schmerling and Biegele- 
ben, with whom he prepared the plans behind the back of 
Count Rechberg, the Kaiser summoned the German sovereigns 
to a congress in Frankfurt-am-Main. In his pocket, Franz 
Joseph had a scheme for the reconstruction of the Confedera- 
tion. An assembly of delegates from the various parliaments 
was meant to satisfy the popular wishes. The rest was calcu- 
lated to make a stronger, more efficient Germany. But the 
main object was to secure more firmly than ever those two 
aims of Schwarzenberg and his successors: to strengthen Aus- 
tria’s primacy and power in the Confederation; and to bring 
all her possessions under the protection of the entire Bund. 

“For the Furstcntag, see the studies of Schellcr and Bonier previously cited, 
and those of Max Lenz: “ Die Begegnung Konig Wilhelms mit dem Kaiser 
Franz Joseph in Gastein am 3. August 1863,” in the Brandenburg Festschrift, 
Slant und Perstinlichkeit (Leipzig 1928) pp. 169-213; and “Konig Wilhelm 
und Bismarck in ihrer Stellung zum Frankiurter Fiirstentag,” in Sitzungs- 
berichtt der pmissischen Akademie der Wissettschaftcn, phil.-hist. Klasse, 
1929, Heft 7, pp. 162-173. These works make use of and supersede all previ- 
ous studies. Lenz uses also the Prussian and Austrian archives. 
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The only way to obtain William’s signature to such a per- 
petuation of Austrian hegemony was through force as in 1850, 
or by astute diplomacy. Franz Joseph tried the latter by 
a manoeuvre quite in the spirit of Schwarzenberg, and all but 
succeeded. His plan was foiled by Bismarck, however, who 
kept his king away from Frankfurt, and thus reduced the 
Fiirstentag to a mere rump. More than ever, William now 
was convinced that “ there was a pre-determination on the part 
of Austria to ruin Prussia. . . . Her conduct had been most 
false,” he repeated to Queen Victoria. 41 For a moment Bis- 
marck had visions of “the war for the hegemony of Germany.” 
But his hints to Russia for military aid fell on deaf ears in 
Petersburg, 42 — and the Wilhelmstrasse vented its anger in a 
diplomatic note to Vienna. 

For Austria, there remained only one path still open. Rech- 
berg proposed that the reform-plan be carried into effect with- 
out Prussia. But the minor states would not go so far, and 
the conferences at Nurnberg, whither their premiers had been 
summoned for this purpose, broke up without the desired re- 
sult. 43 The Bavarian minister had already given expression 
to the prevailing attitude when he said : “ We want no federa- 
tion without Austria, but also no federation without Prussia.” 
Thus the most elaborate efforts in behalf of federal reform, 
since 1850, had ended in a complete fiasco. It was the last 
attempt at unification on the basis of a Great-Germany, and 
without the employment of military force. 

The Fiirstentag and its sequel brought the issues between 
the two rival powers to the forefront of European politics. 44 
In the first place, the assembled princes had been willing to 
grant to Austria the perpetual headship of the Confederation, 

41 The Letters of Queen Victoria, second series, I, pp. 106-107. 

“For Bismarck’s overtures to Russia at this time, see R, H. Lord: “Bis- 
marck and Russia in 1863,” in American Historical Review XXIX, 1923, pp. 
24-48; Die auswdrtige Polilik Preussens 1858-1871, III, pp. 786-793, 807-808. 

“The only detailed study of the Nurnberg conference is in Scheller pp 
133-246- 

44 See G. W. IV, Nos. 128 and 136, and editor’s prefatory notes to both. 
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— but Prussia demanded “ complete equality ... in the presi- 
dency and the direction of federal affairs.” In the second 
place, Austria had secured the approval of the congress for 
the protection of her non-German lands by a two-thirds vote 
of the Diet, — but Prussia now insisted upon an absolute veto 
against such a decision. In the third place, Prussia now tried 
to outbid Austria in popular favor by proposing a parliament 
elected directly by universal manhood suffrage, with wider 
powers than that planned by Schmerling. 45 A fourth issue 
was the commercial struggle. 

Alongside these public issues stood the socalled “ Mainlinie ” 
problem: Prussia wished to exercise more direct influence upon 
the states north of the river Main. To be sure, she was willing 
that Austria do the same in South Germany. But Austria 
was as little friendly to this type of dualism as she was to the 
open dualism in the Diet. Even those Austrians who were in- 
clined to grant a greater influence to Prussia in the north, were 
forced to admit that Austria’s task in subordinating states like 
Bavaria and Baden would be more difficult than Prussia’s in 
Hanover and Hesse. Franz Joseph himself had not officially 
countenanced the military convention by which Prussia con- 
trolled the army of Coburg; as in the time of Schwarzenberg 
and Buol, the Kaiser considered himself the protector of the 
smaller states, both north and south of the Main, against 
Prussian encroachments; he could not imagine himself in any 
other role than that of the dominant power in all Germany. 46 

In November 1863, therefore, the gulf between the Prus- 
sian and Austrian governments, and between the Small-Ger- 
many and Great-Germany parties, seemed wider and deeper 
than ever. Yet during this month there occurred a sudden 
change of front in the Austrian foreign office. At Niirnberg, 
Count Rechberg had parted from the Saxon minister with the 
words: “Very well, if you wish it that way, we too can make 

“For Bismarck’s motives, see Erich Brandenburg: Untersuchungen md 
Aktenstiicke mr Geschichte der Reichsgriindung pp. 501-503. 

" Cf. his words to Queen Victoria in September 1863 ( The Letters of Queen 
Victoria, second series, I, p. :o9). 
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friends with Prussia.” 47 Returning to Vienna he bethought 
himself of Bismarck's alliance offer of 1862. 48 Not unaware 
of Bismarck's ultimate aim to contest Austrian supremacy by 
the sword if necessary, Rechberg nevertheless thought that 
by conceding to Prussia somewhat more influence in German 
affairs, and by handling her tactfully, the conflict could be 
postponed until Austria had recovered her strength. 40 He saw 
in the “conflict ministry” a strong ally against the rising 
democratic tide in Germany. Many of the minor German 
governments were bending like reeds before the flood; and 
Rechberg was at one with Bismarck in minimizing the real 
power of all these petty sovereigns. Through Count Karolyi, 
Rechberg began to sound Bismarck concerning a rapproche- 
ment, and found that minister and court circles not disinclined 
toward better relations, provided Austria would take the initia- 
tive in restoring them. 80 Disheartened by the failure of 
Schmerling’s and Biegeleben’s policies at the futile Fursten- 
tag, Franz Joseph was ready to follow the advice of his foreign 
minister. 

If Austria’s change of front was motivated by pique and 
anger at the Mittelstaaten, the new entente was cemented by 
far more imperious motive-forces. By pursuing a half-and- 
half policy during the Polish affair, the Danube state had 
awakened old enmity both in Russia and in France. Without 
a friend on the continent, Austria feared to reject or to accept 
the invitation which Napoleon III issued on November 4 to a 
congress at Paris to remake the map of Europe. Acceptance 
might mean dismemberment, rejection might mean war. But 

"Beust: Ails drei Vierleljafirhimderten I, p, 336. 

"In the interview of December 4, 1862 with Count Karolyi, Bismarck had 
said: “. . . If you are willing to take a direction similar to that of Metternich’s 
policy, you will find us ready to conclude a hard and fast alliance with you 
. . . and you won’t find any other Prussian statesmen so indifferent to public 
opinion and so willing to follow a genuine cabinet policy ... as I.” (Hen- 
gelmiiller, he. cit,, Heft 4, p. 38; reprinted in G. W. VII, pp. 69-72). 

“Friedjung: Kampf II, p. 589. 

" for this change in Austrian policy, see Hengelmiiller’s -article on Karolyi 
in Deutsche Revue XXXIX, 1914, Heft 3, pp. 224-227; and Lawrence D. 
Steefel: The Schleswig-Holstein Question pp. 95-98- 
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the “ no ” of Austria and Prussia combined would carry con- 
vincing weight, and since Prussia was likewise threatened, her 
cooperation was attainable. 

At the same time, the two powers were drawn into parallel 
tracks by a quarrel between the German Confederation and 
Denmark, which became acute in mid-November. 51 The death 
of Frederick VII, King of Denmark and Duke of Schleswig- 
Holstein, at this moment precipitated a revival of the old dis- 
pute as to who was his rightful successor in the Elbe Duchies. 
As signers of the London protocol of 1852, which had es- 
tablished the right of Christian of Glucksburg, Austria and 
Prussia found themselves in harmony with the European 
powers but at odds with the German states — the majority in 
the Diet — which supported the claims of Frederick of Augus- 
tenburg, whose German nationality and democratic principles 
made him popular with the masses. Franz Joseph and William 
disliked the Prince’s “ radical ” advisers and his adoption of 
the democratic constitution of 1848 for the Duchies. In spite 
of this, however, William’s sympathies were with Frederick. 

A few days later, Christian IX, crowned King and Duke, 
promulgated a reactionary constitution for the Duchy of 
Schleswig and Holstein and bound the former, largely inhabi- 
ted by Germans, more closely to the Danish monarchy proper. 
Coming as the culmination of long dissensions between the 
government and the German-speaking population, this act 
called forth an outburst of national feeling throughout Ger- 
many, which compelled the Frankfurt Diet to vote a punitive 
expedition against Denmark. While the two German powers 
were thus preparing to force the Danes to live up to their 
earlier promises, 62 they ran the risk of antagonizing the other 

"For the Schleswig-Holstein question and the crisis of November, in addi- 
tion to the older literature, see Johannes Gebauer: Herzog Friedrich VIU von 
Schleswig-Holstein ; and especially Stcefel’s detailed monograph, with its ex- 
tensive bibliography and valuable appendices of documents. 

"In 1851 and 1852, the Danish government had undertaken to respect the 
rights and privileges of the German-speaking inhabitants, who constituted the 
entire population of Holstein and about two-thirds of Schleswig. See the 
text of these "agreements” in Steefel pp. 265-273, 
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European powers, which had guaranteed the integrity of the 
little northern state by the same London protocol. Only by 
combined action could Rechberg and Bismarck hold in check 
the too ardent German states and face the non-German powers 
at the same time. Both sovereigns were therefore glad to find 
common ground on the eve of an enterprise which might evoke 
a European war. At least for the time being, the new entente 
rescued Austria from the isolation into which she had strayed 
since Schwarzenberg’s death. For better or for worse, Rech- 
berg was guiding her back into the time-honored policy of 
alliances . 63 


FRANZ JOSEPH AND HIS ENTOURAGE 

For more reasons than those of foreign policy the Prussian 
entente was agreeable to Franz Joseph. Prussia was a Ger- 
man state, and the Kaiser felt himself a German . 54 It was a 
closer bond with a sovereign who dung to conservative mon- 
archical principles, and who was willing to cooperate actively 
in checking the onrush of democratic ideas. In Franz Joseph’s 
eyes, the Danish war which followed was a crusade for the 
preservation of the sanctity of treaties and the maintenance of 
the existing order in Europe, matters of life and death to the 
Habsburg power. He was not blind to the fact that Bismarck 
might later tempt his sovereign to derive more tangible profits 
from the “crusade.” But he took Bismarck’s usual bluster 
with a grain of salt, he counted upon the loyalty of King Wil- 
liam to the common cause, and was confident that in the last 
analysis Austria could check the ambitions of her rival . 5 5 

To discover the deeper motives behind Franz Joseph’s sys- 
tem of foreign policy, one must examine the mainsprings of 
his character, and the influences which moulded this young 

'"See the brilliant passage in Friedjung: Kampj I, pp. 7-10. 

51 “ Ich bin vor allem Oesterreicher, aber entschieden deutsch, und wiinsche 
den Snnigsten Anschluss Oesterreichs an Deutschland,” Franz Joseph had de- 
clared in 1862. (Charmatz: Oesterreichs Innere Geschichte 1 , p. 53). 

“ These ideas are expressed in a rare letter to hi9 cousin and intimate friend, 
Crown Prince Albert of Saxony, February 16, 1864 (Otto Ernst: Franz Joseph 
/. in setnen Briefen pp. 159-160) . 
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Habsburg. Only since his death has a full-length portrait 
been successfully attempted. Several of his eminent subjects 
have at last portrayed their monarch with complete objec- 
tivity, one with all the detail of a .Van Eyck, others with the 
broad strokes of a Sargent. 58 

The handsome youth with the serious mien who had been 
called to the throne in the turmoil of 1848 was now, in 1863, 
a man of thirty-three years, of moderate height and build, ap- 
pearing older by reason of large side-burn whiskers and a 
very dignified bearing. 57 By nature free from gusts of anger 
or enthusiasm, the personification of self-control and correct- 
ness and duty, formally gracious in public and private inter- 
course, but totally lacking in bonhomie, he did not appear to 
his subjects a typical Habsburg Emperor. 

Intellectually he was not gifted above the average. He pos- 
sessed, it is true, quick perception and an excellent memory 
for details. He displayed at Villafranca and the Furstentag 

“'Heinrich Friedjung: “Kaiser Franz Joseph I. Ein Cbarakterbild,” in 
ffistorische Aufsatze pp. 493-538; Joseph Redlich: Emperor Francis Joseph oj 
Austria; Heinrich Ritter von Srbik: “ Franz Joseph I. Charakter und Regie- 
rungsgrundsatze,” in Historische Zeitschriji CXLIV, 1931, Heft 3, pp. sog- 
526, the best interpretation of the Emperor’s political concepts. There are 
short character sketches of merit by Oswald Redlich ( Neue oesterreichische 
Biographie I, 1923, pp. 11-22, reprinted in his Ausgewahlte Schrijlen [Vienna 
1928] pp. 53-71), by Theodor von Sosnosky ( Fortnightly Review CXIV, 1920, 
pp. 78-91, and Deutsches Biographisches Jahrbuch I, 1925, pp. 208-2x9), by 
Hermann Bahr ( Preussische Jahrbiicher CLXXXIII, 1921, pp. 145-153), by 
Paul Herre (Berliner Monatshefte VIII, 1930, pp. 820-823), by Emmanuel 
Urbas ( Preussische Jahrbiicher CCXXI, 1930, Heft 3, pp. 113-115 and 268- 
272), and by R. W. Seton-Watson ( History XVII, 1932, pp. 111-12X). Of the 
countless pre-war biographical sketches, that by August Foumier in the 
Deutsche Rundschau (XCVII, 1898, pp. 350-369) is the most objective. More 
valuable for its extensive lists of books and articles about Franz Joseph than 
as a character study is the sketch by Berthold Bretholz in the Zeitsckrift des 
deutschen Vereins fur die Geschichte Mahrens und Schlesiens , Jahrgang XXI, 
1917, Heft 1, pp. 1-22. 

tT For photographs of Franz Joseph at all ages, see Ch. Scolik and A. Unger: 
Kaiser Franz Josef I. Zyklus von sellenen Bildern aus den ersten Kinderjahren 
bis in die Gegenwart (Vienna 1908) ; Richard Charmatz: Kaiser Franz Joseph 
l. ( Volksbiicher der Geschichte, No. 135, Leipzig 1917) ; Max Herzig: Das 
Buch vom Kaiser (Vienna? 1898). 
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unusual capacity for the discussion of political questions. But 
he had no originality and no imagination. Singularly un-Aus- 
trian in the matter-of-factness of his personality and the color- 
lessness of his utterances, he resembled his charming Viennese 
subjects only in a tendency to postpone difficult decisions un- 
til forced by circumstances to act. He had little aesthetic 
appreciation, except for natural scenery, and “ had probably 
read no book since his accession .” 68 In the words of a high 
Austrian noble, “ The Emperor is a conscientious man, but he 
is drowned in the mass of routine business .” 59 Another ob- 
server called him “ the busiest official in all Austria.” 80 But 
arising at five o’clock in the morning and working ten hours 
at a desk do not of themselves bestow the ability to conceive 
a broad policy, to fit it to the realities of a situation, and to 
carry it through to its logical conclusion. Franz Joseph did 
not understand the new political forces at work in the Europe 
of the ’sixties, and in no sense was he a moral leader of his 
peoples. Like his grandfather, Franz II, he would have made 
an efficient departmental undersecretary, but he was endowed 
with none of the genius of the statesman. 

And yet the realm he was called upon to rule presented more 
complex problems than any other European state. From the 
German nucleus of the East mark, his Habsburg ancestors 
had expanded their territory in a region containing more differ- 
ent peoples than any other part of Europe except the Balkans, 
where Turkey had erected an equally heterogeneous empire. 
Such conglomerates were too unwieldy to be welded into the 
strong unity of a national state, to be fired by a single idea, 
by the word of the ruler. The Emperor of Austria, it has been 
truly said, could not lead his peoples, he could only steer 

“Remark of the minister of education, Count Leo Thun (E. L. von Ger- 
laeh: Aufieichnungen a-us seinem Leben und Wirken II, p. 298). 

*Ibid. 

“ DenkmlrdigkeUen des Botschajters General von Schweinitz I, p. 114. 
Morier called him " the most conscientious employe in the Empire ” ( Memoirs 
and Zellers II, p. 73). 
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them. 01 With the example of disintegrating Turkey on their 
doorstep, and with fresh memories of 1848-50, the Habsburgs 
envisaged what might be their own fate, unless they took an 
aggressive stand on behalf of the existing order. In 1859, they 
went to war to uphold the rights of treaties, but their defeat 
at the hands of modern nationalism did not convince them of 
the need to compromise with that powerful force. 

The traditional Habsburg principles had been implanted in 
the young Franz Joseph by his mother and by the old chan- 
cellor Metternich. 02 They were supplemented by the conser- 
vative Catholic teachings of Abbot Rauscher, to whom he 
owed his small literary and philosophical education. 03 The 
compelling example of Schwarzenberg, and the absence of any 
contact with circles which held other ideals, confirmed Franz 
Joseph in his belief in their soundness. “ The Empire,” said 
the leading Austrian minister in 1865, “has always been 
governed upon the sole basis of the principle of legiti- 
macy. It would be a very great blot on its history if this 
principle should ever be departed from. Supported by the 
traditions of his House, the Emperor has never abandoned it, 
and never will abandon it, unless constrained by superior 
force. In regard to Italy, it is all the more necessary for him 
to stand firmly by his ancestral traditions, for a departure 
from them would bring direct injury to members of the Im- 
perial Family. . . . The motive of his acts is not hatred, but 
political conviction, and the vindication of the honor of his 
name. . . .” 64 

The honor and prestige of the Habsburg name still remained 
high in 1864. In its own eyes, and in the eyes of the other 

“ H. Orges: “ Das Heer in Oesterreich,” in Oesterreichische Revue in, 1865, 
p. 36. 

“Cf, Srbik, loc. cit. p. 319. 

" Rauscher’s strictly conservative ideals of the Holy Roman Emperorship 
and the sacredness of the existing order are shown in his biography by Colestin 
Wolfsgruber: Joseph Othmar Cardinal Rauscher, Fursterzbischoj von Wien, 
especially p. 529. 

“Words of Count Bclcredi to Conte Malaguzzi, October 23, 1863 (Luzio ; 
Francesco Giuseppe e I’Udlia pp. 26-27). See Franz Joseph’s own words on 
legitimacy, in council of October 31 (Appendix A, No. 3). 
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European monarchs, the Austrian dynasty was the most ex- 
alted of all. The scion of a line which had worn an imperial 
crown for almost five hundred years, exercised consciously or 
unconsciously a certain spell over the minor German sover- 
eigns, and at times over the Hohenzollerns as well. And this 
was not lessened by the strict etiquette, the exclusiveness, and 
the Spanish ceremonial observed at the Court of “ His Im- 
perial Royal Apostolic Majesty” of Austria, Hungary, Bo- 
hemia, and a dozen other lands. Even greater was the pres- 
tige of power and success, of an army among the first in 
Europe, whose reputation, if dimmed in 1859, was brightened 
on the battlefields of Jutland. 

In the character of Franz Joseph, dynastic feeling and mili- 
tary interests strove for first place. 05 Each political act was 
dominated by the thought : would it raise or lower the prestige 
of my House? This forbade him to enter compromises, which 
expediency dictated, and forced him to sacrifice the good of 
the realm for the good of the dynasty, where the two conflic- 
ted. 00 We have seen how tenaciously he clung to the position 
of primacy in the Confederation. He considered his Reich as 
a private estate, of which he was still the master in spite of 
the restrictions of the February patent. 07 Yet above and beyond 
the attitude of possession, he felt a strong sense of duty in the 
management of his realm. 68 He carried over the military atti- 
tude into the civil government; he expected his ministers to 
execute his orders; and he resented their attempts to resign 
when they differed from him on a matter of policy. u It isn’t 
his fault that he is born corporal,” said the Empress Elizabeth 
to a friend. 69 

“This is preeminently Redlich’s thesis. Srbik criticises it: loc. cit. pp. 516- 
5 * 7 - 

M A notable example of this was the sacrifice of General Benedek in 1866 
(Friedjung: Kampf II, pp. 560-565; Redlich: Emperor Francis Joseph p. 
334 )' 

” Brteje Kaiser Franz Josephs an seine Mutter p. 302 ; Redlich: Das oester- 
reichische Stoats- und Reichsproblem II, p. 374; Urbas, loc. cit., pp. 115, 268. 

“ Ritter von. Srbik, loc, cit., p. 517. 

*v«minn Rahr. loc. Cit., p, 145. 
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Upon this young monarch who held the reins jealously in 
his own hand, certain persons had more influence than his 
ministers, if we except Schwarzenberg and Esterhazy. The 
chief of his military cabinet in the ’50s, Count Griinne, con- 
firmed the youth in his tendency to treat his monarchical office 
as essentially a military command. Griinne’s successor in the 
following decade, Count Crenneville, clerically-minded, loved 
and respected in Vienna, yet narrowly militarist, encouraged the 
Emperor’s prejudices against everything new, whether in state- 
craft or in the equipment of the army. 70 Much the same was 
the potent influence of the Archduke Albrecht, Franz Joseph’s 
cousin, ten years his senior, and “ an authoritarian by disposi- 
tion.” 71 And the strong-minded Archduchess Sophie, who 
had secured the throne for her son in 1848, and who still held 
the position of social leadership at court, doubtless maintained 
a certain influence in the unofficial councils of her dutiful 
“ Franzi.” 72 Though not at heart an ultramontane, Franz Jo- 
seph was led into an ultramontane policy by these and a few 
other intimates, who formed a sort of camarilla in the Hoj- 
burg ? 3 Bitter enemies of the new Italy, they pressed the 

10 Franz Folliot von Crenneville, lieutenant field marshal and first adjutant 
general. A popular phrase ran thus: Formerly the mot d'ordre was " Grimne 
will,’’ now it is Crenneville ! 

,1 Redlich: Francis Joseph p. 200. Duncker’s life of the Archduke is a bald 
chronicle, of no interest for diplomacy. 

” In his younger days, Franz Joseph spoke of his mother in a different tone 
from that used toward others. He would write “ Mama befichlt es ” or 11 Auf 
Mama’s Befehl,” etc. (Otto Ernst: Franz Joseph l. in seinen Briefen pp. 
137-139). However, his letters to his mother betray much less political in- 
fluence on the Archduchess’ part, after 1852, than has previously been sup- 
posed ( Briefe Kaiser Franz Josephs I. an seine Mutter, 1838-1872 pp. 7-8 
and p. 158 ff.). But she still put in her word at crucial moments (Ibid. pp. 8, 
341, 342; Friedjung: Oesterreich von 1848 bis i860, vol. II, p. 259). 

''"With so few private letters at our disposal it is difficult to measure the 
influence of Cardinal Rauscher, Count Griinne (who retained a position close 
to Franz Joseph), the Empress Elizabeth, the Prince of Thum and Taxis 
(connected with the Habsburgs and the Esterhazys), the liberal Archduke 
Rainer, and others. Complete reliance cannot be placed on the hints in Julius 
Frobel: Ein Lebenslauf II, p. 378 and Alessandro Luzio: “ La Missione 
Malaguzzi a Vienna nel 1863-66,” in Risorgimento Ualiano XV, 1922, pp. 422- 
426, though they appear to have some foundation. 
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Kaiser continually to restore the exiled rulers and to preserve 
the temporal power of the Pope against the encroachment of 
Victor Emanuel . 74 

The Emperor’s Prussian policy also reflected the predilec- 
tions of his court and his general staff, predilections shared 
by Count Rechberg. Their attitude differed from the extreme 
anti-Prussianism of Biegeleben in two ways: they thought bet- 
ter of King William, and they saw good as well as evil ten- 
dencies in Bismarck. Their bite noir was the Prussian Lib- 
eral party, which not only aimed to drive Austria from 
Germany, but also strove to reduce the power of the Crown 
in Prussia, and sympathized with democratic parties in Aus- 
tria and all German states. The fear that the King would 
have to call a Liberal ministry if Bismarck fell, stayed the 
hand of the Austrian court from attempting an intrigue 
against Bismarck, but they always kept the possibility of over- 
throwing him as a last resort . 76 The King himself was the 
rock on which they based their hopes for a secure entente 
with Prussia . 78 Franz Joseph and his entourage still felt con- 
fident that William would never again leave him in the lurch 

" Cf. the words of Count Blome, Austria’s zealous envoy in Munich: 
“Italien und speciell Rom gegenuber ist unser Weg dcrmassen durch Tradi- 
tion, Prinzipien, Gefiihle, und Interessen vorgezeichnet, dass wir ihn nicht 
verlasseti konnen, ohne uns ganzlich zu verderben.” (Letter to Count MenS- 
dorff October 29, 1864). 

"Cf. Blome to Mensdorff, August 14, 1865, No. 2 (Appendix A, No. 9); 
Rechberg’s words to Friedjung (J lamp} II, p. 589) ; and the Coburg media- 
tion attempt in 1866 (See below, chapter x). 

"Karolyi wrote from Berlin in i860: “Abgesehen von seinen [William’s] 
Ioyalcn Instinkten und Gesinnungen kommt indirekt seine Unentscblossenheit 
der Erhaltung der deutschen F bderativ verh altnisse zugute. . . Daher befiirchte 
ich nicht, solange der Regent, ein durch und durch edler Furst, die Geschicke 
Preusscns leitet, ein positives Verlassen der rechtlichen Grundlagen des deut- 
schen Bundesverhaltnisses, noch viel weniger das Eingehen in eine Tripelal- 
lianz— Frankreich, Russland, Preussen. . .” (Hengelmuller, in Deutsche Revue 
xxxvm, 1913, Heft 2, p. 278). See also Franz Joseph’s words to Queen 
Victoria, September 1863 ( Letters 0} Queen Victoria, second series, I, pp. 
107-108), Rechberg said, in council of October 18, 1864: “ Trotz den person- 
lkh wohlwollenden Gesinnungen. des Kbnigs von Preussen, ist nur das preus- 
siSche Kabinet stets feindselig. , (Protocol, HHS). A similar remark in 
Briefe Raiser Franz Josephs I. an seine Mutter p. 302. 
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against Napoleon . 77 They knew of William’s desire for pari- 
ty, but they thought he would consider a war to attain it 
“V err at am Vaterland.” 

As for Bismarck, he put the Austrian court in the greatest 
embarrassment, for they approved his internal policy and mon- 
archical principles just as warmly as they condemned his ag- 
gressive demands on Austria. The Archduchess Sophie de- 
clared that she would like to cut Bismarck in two, so that she 
could admire one half and hate tie other . 78 Bismarck’s bold 
self-assurance impressed Franz Joseph favorably, — too favor- 
ably to suit the counsellors of the BallplatzP That he was 
an extremely able man, all had to admit. Biegelehen’s fear 
was as clear an evidence of this as Rechberg’s dispassionate 
estimate that “ if Bismarck had a well-rounded diplomatic 
training, he would be one of the first among German states- 
men, if not the first .” 80 As it was, however, even Rechberg 
saw in the Prussian minister-president primarily a party-man, 
blessed with more than his proper share of good luck . 81 The 
Austrians consoled themselves, too, with the thought that Bis- 
marck’s bluster was exaggerated, 82 — it was characteristically 
Prussian to “ stuff one’s mouth very full .” 83 Yet they felt 

”Cf. Franz Joseph’s words to King John of Saxony, after the Teplitz 
meeting in i860 (Sybel II, p. 271). A letter from William to Franz Joseph, 
July 14, 1859, closed with an expression of hope, “dass Oesterreich und 
Preussen dem gemeinsamen Feind das nachstemal einig gegeniibertreten wiir- 
den.” (Engel-Janosi: Rechberg p. 58). In 1863, in a letter to Leopold of 
Belgium to be shown to Franz Joseph, William proposed that Prussia and 
Austria should " unite for . . . the defense of Germany against the common 
enemy, France ” ( Letters of Queen Victoria, second series, I, p. 106) . 

78 Gerlach II, p. 288. 

n Ernst Vogt: Die hessische Politik in der Zeit der Reichsgriindung p. 44 
note 2. 

'“In 1862 (Friedjung: Kampf I, p. 46). 

“ Ibid . Blome wrote in 1865: Bismarck is not a statesman, but a party- 
man (Appendix A, No. 9). In 1892, Rechberg still was convinced that Bis- 
marck had been very lucky (“ Ein Gesprach mit dem Grafen Rechberg,” in 
Neue Freie Presse, March 3, 1899, No, 12403). 

“Franz Joseph to Albert of Saxony, February 16, 1864 (Ernst p. 160). 

“Mensdorffs expression, in council of January ix, 1865 (Appendix A, 
No. 4). 
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more comfortable in having this fire-brand with them than 
against them. By the alliance, Franz Joseph expected to uti- 
lize Bismarck’s strength for the conservative cause, and at the 
same time neutralize his anti-federal, anti-Austrian tenden- 
cies . 84 

How true or how false were these Austrian estimates of Bis- 
marck and his royal master? Undoubtedly William still con- 
sidered a war with Austria unthinkable, and Bismarck dared 
not let the King see that such an extreme measure was in his 
program . 86 Yet the Vienna court circles did overestimate Wil- 
liam’s good-will. They thought him of similar calibre to his 
brother the late King, sensitive to family influences and to the 
brilliance of the Habsburg tradition . 86 In reality William had 
a constant feeling, which came to the surface only in an oc- 
casional indignant outburst, that Austria was unfairly holding 
Prussia down . 87 His heart was in his army, and Austria’s re- 
fusal to give him the command of the northern federal forces 
touched him to the quick. Bismarck knew his sovereign’s 
tender spots, and intended that Austria should rub them to the 
raw. Once the King was sufficiently angered, he could be per- 
suaded to make such demands upon his ally as Bismarck 
wished. Well aware of Bismarck’s objectives, his courage and 
his resourcefulness, the Austrian court simply did not credit 
him with the ability to overcome all the obstacles they could 
place in his path, and to drag the King into an adventurous 
policy against his ally . 88 

“Cf. Metternich’s remark to Vitzthum von Eckstadt: London , Gastein, md 
Sadowa p. 67. 

" See below, chapter xii. 

“ Gedanken md Erinnerungen von Otto Fiirst von Bismarck I, p. 365, 

"Typical were William’s remarks to King Max of Bavaria in i860 (Sybel 
II, pp. 468-269), to Sir Andrew Buchanan (Horst Kohl: Anhang su den 
Gedanken md Erinnerungen I, p. 47) and to Queen Victoria in 1863 ( Letters 
oj Queen Victoria, second series, I, p. 106), to Count Blome (Sybel IV, p. 
W3) and to Bismarck in 1865 (.Anhang I, p. 118). 

“Brandenburg’s excellent summary of Austrian policy ( Unlersuchungen 
p. 438 f.) seems to err only in underestimating Austrian suspicions of Bis- 
marck’s “ vergrosserungssiichtigen Militarspolitik ” as Rechberg called it. Same 
error in his Reichsgrundiing II, p. 113. 
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On the treatment to be meted out to Prussia, the Danube 
aristocracy were divided in opinion. Many wished to see the 
monarchy resume her role of champion of the German states. 88 
Very few were actuated by sincere friendship for their North 
German kinsmen. The conciliatory policy of the elder Metter- 
nich still counted a following among the older conserva- 
tives, 90 yet it is probable that the Schwarzenberg attitude pre- 
dominated. In a certain sense, Pranz Joseph’s policy struck 
a balance between these two viewpoints in his entourage. His 
diplomatic experience in the formative years had been gained, 
not under Metternich, but under Schwarzenberg, whom he had 
striven to imitate during the first decade of his reign. 01 But 
as his disposition led him to temporize and balance rather 
than to strike out boldly, he was innately inclined toward a 
policy more akin to that of Metternich. 92 In consequence, 
at any given time he would adopt either program which ap- 
peared to promise the best success in maintaining Austria’s 
position ifi Germany and Italy. It was with a sense of relief 
that he had now turned back to the policy of Count Rechberg, 
for it seemed to foreshadow that harmony in Germany which 
was closest to Franz Joseph’s heart. 

AUSTRIA AND THE POWERS 

While Franz Joseph is congratulating himself upon the new 
entente with Prussia, let us examine briefly the state of the 
monarchy’s relations with Russia, England, and France. 

Austria’s most mighty neighbor, Russia, was still smarting 
under the ingratitude of the Habsburger during the Crimean 
war. The Tsar had witnessed with Schadenfreude, the defeat 
and weakening of Austria in 1859, and had granted official 
recognition to the new Italian kingdom partly through spite 

"Paul Hassel: Aus dem Leben des Kottigs Albert von Sachsen II, p. 197. 

"The most extreme was Baron Poche, Statlhaller of Moravia, who was 
ready to relinquish German hegemony in toto to Prussia (Frobel II, p. 318 f,). 

“Redlich: Emperor Francis Joseph p. 37. 

” Friedjung: Aujsdtze p. 519. Redlich thinks Metternich’s influence upon 
Franz Joseph was ephemeral (p. 22). 
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against the Danube state. In an autocracy where the per- 
sonal inclinations of monarch and chief minister play a lead- 
ing part in determining foreign policy, Austria had no hold 
on the affections of Alexander II nor the chancellor, Gorcha- 
kov. The Tsar inclined toward Prussia; his minister, toward 
France. Gorchakov was a “mortal enemy of Austria ,” 93 and 
Alexander bore a deep dislike for Franz Joseph . 01 Moreover, 
the two countries were divided by conflicting interests in the 
Balkans, — Russia wanted to weaken Turkey, Austria to pre- 
serve the status quo unless an alteration should bring profit 
to herself alone, — and by the Panslavist propaganda for the 
freedom of the Slavs under the Austrian yoke. But for these 
divergences, the common desire of the two sovereigns to main- 
tain peace, to prevent a resurgent Poland, and to uphold the 
autocratic conservative principles underlying their concepts 
of sovereign right should have brought Habsburg and Romanov 
closer together . 05 

From the first, Rechberg had striven to make a breach in 
Russia’s wall of official aloofness, and to efface once for all 
the mistakes of Count Buol . 96 The Russians seemed ready 
for a reconciliation, if Austria would work for a revision of 
the treaty of Paris. But while Franz Joseph, who met Alex- 

“Rechberg’s phrase (Friedj'ung II, p. 583)- Cf. Vogt p. 209. Memor 
(Gramont) relates the story that Gorchakov’s enmity was due to personal 
pique at the bad reception he received as envoy in Vienna ( L’Allemagne 
nouvelle p. 148). Corroborated in Denkwurdigkeiten des Botschafters Gen- 
eral von Schweinitz I, p. 210. 

** Redlich: Das Oesterreichische Staats- uni Reichsproblem II, p. 738. 

“ Cf. the Russian memorandum of May 1864 in [Julius von Eckardt]: Von 
Nicolaus I. zu Alexander III. (Leipzig 1881) pp. 210-211. The tone of the 
memorandum is on the whole pro-Prussian however. 

M For the relations between Austria and Russia, 1859 to 1863, see Friedrich 
Graf Revertera: “ Erinnerungen eines Diplomaten in St. Petersburg i860 bis 
1863,” in Deutsche Revue XXVIII, 1903, Heft 1, pp. 257-272; Heft 2, pp. 
33-S0; Kurt Rheindorf: Die Schwarze Meer (Pontus-) Frage vom Pariser 
Frieden von 1856 bis zum Abschluss der Londoner Konferenz von 1871 (Ber- 
lin I925)' pp. 26-34; Serge Goriainoff: “Les fitapes de l’alliance franco-russe 
1853-1867,*’ in Revue de Paris CIX, 1912, pp. 529-543, 755-776; Francois 
Charles-Roux; Alexandre II, Gorchakafi, et Napol&on III pp. 278-313; 
Zechlin pp. 66-68; Engel-Janosi pp. 82-84. 
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ander and King William at Warsaw in i860, was willing to 
grant this demand in return for the abandonment of Gorcha- 
kov’s entente with France, the Russians took the attitude that 
Austria owed them a debt, not they Austria. Nevertheless, 
the two monarchs did establish better personal relations.® 7 

Prussia could always outbid Austria for Alexander’s friend- 
ship, for King William was the uncle of the Tsar, and the two 
sovereigns had no major interests which conflicted. And when 
Bismarck cleaved to Russia during the Polish revolution, while 
Austria flirted with France and England, Rechberg lost what- 
ever ground he had regained in Petersburg, “ An abyss sepa- 
rates us from Russia, however much we try to cover it with 
flowers,” wrote the Austrian ambassador, Count Revertera, 
from the Neva. 08 

At least, Austria was not directly menaced by her great 
Slavic neighbor, so long as that neighbor was still recovering 
from the effects of the Crimean war, and undergoing the pain 
of the “ great reforms.” In 1863, the Tsar had discouraged 
Bismarck from a proposed attack on Austria, when William 
was exasperated by the Furstentag ." Russia desired to see 
Prussia and Austria remain on friendly terms, so as to provide 
a strong central-European bulwark against the “ revolution,” 
which Alexander had more recently begun to mistrust in 
France and Italy. 100 “In general,” wrote Revertera a year 
later, “. . . Prussia is the inevitable connecting link between 
us and Russia.” 101 The Austrian envoy saw things darkly 

" Engel-Janosi p. 83. 

“"Revertera to Mensdorff (?), letter of December 2/November 20, 1864 
(HHS: Nachlass Rechberg). 

M Bismarck’s astonishing overtures to Russia were reported by Oubril, the 
Russian envoy in Berlin (Oubril to Gorchakov, September 3/13, 1864, cited 
from the Russian archives by R. H. Lord: “ Bismarck and Russia in 1863,” in 
American Historical Review XXIX, 1923, p. 47; cf. Die auswdrtige Polilik 
Preussens 1858-1871, III, pp. 786-793). 

““Lord, loc. cit. p. 44; G. W. IV, p. 460, 

“’Revertera to Mensdorff, letter of November 19/1, 1864. A little later: 
"Le Prince Gortcbakow continue k me precher l’entente avec la Prusse." 
(Revertera to Mensdorff, No. 12 C, December 12/November 30, 1864: HHS. — 
Henceforth the symbol HHS will be omitted in citing regular diplomatic cor- 
respondence from the Vienna archives). 
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when he concluded, “ If the accord of the two German powers 
should come to grief, Russia will range herself on Prussia’s 
side, and will lend her moral and material aid according to cir- 
cumstances.” 102 

* * * * 

Whatever ground Franz Joseph had lost in Russian affec- 
tions, he gained in British esteem, for the statesmen on the 
Thames had long seen in Austria a bulwark against the Mus- 
covites. “ If Austria were dismembered,” wrote Palmerston, 
“ France and Russia would shake hands across Germany, and 
the independence of Europe would be gone.” 103 On her part, 
Austria wanted England’s aid in restraining the dangerous 
fantasies of Napoleon, and needed the financial assistance of 
the great English banking houses. In no way did the direct 
interests of the two empires conflict, in no place were they 
competitors. 

To be sure, the war of 1859 in which Franz Joseph was the 
tactical aggressor had aligned Britain against him. Ardent 
champions of the new Italy, Palmerston and John Russell were 
inclined to accept Napoleon’s offer of an offensive and defen- 
sive alliance against the Habsburger, early in the next year. 104 
But the cabinet voted it down, and not long after, the French 
annexation of Savoy and Nice sent a chill down the spine of 
the British people. In a rage, Palmerston faced about and 
formed a sort of secret personal entente with Rechberg against 
Napoleon, sending to his new friend ample documentary proof 
of French intrigues against Austria, in Italy, Hungary, and the 
Balkans. 105 After the Polish affair, in which each rendered 
the other diplomatic assistance, Franz Joseph expressed his 
gratification to Queen Victoria that England had kept Napoleon 
“ in good order.” 100 

Revertera to Mensdorff, letter of November 19/1, 1864. 
m Secrets of the Second Empire [Cowley Papers] p. 175. Cf. G. P. Gooch. 
The Later Correspondence of Lord John Russell II, p. 1. 

m January 5, i860 (Gooch and Ward: Cambridge History of British Foreign 
Policy II, p. 444). 
tw Friedjung: Kampj II, p. 584. 

lw Interview of September 3, 1863 at Scbloss Coburg ( Letters of Queen 
Victoria, second series, I, pp. 107-109) . 
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Except for the Schleswig-Holstein question, the only point 
of difference which remained was Venetia. “ I do not wish to 
see either the Tedeschi or the Galli drinking the waters of the 
Po,” Lord Russell had written in 1859. “Let the Italians gov- 
ern their own affairs — that is my motto.” 107 Repeatedly he 
warned Austria not to attempt to reverse the process of Italian 
unification. 108 Eager to heal this festering sore in the body 
politic of Europe, the noble lord busied himself with schemes 
to induce Franz Joseph to part with his jewel in return for 
money, or lands on the lower Danube or elsewhere. 100 But 
Queen Victoria was unwilling to press Austria to the point of 
endangering good relations. 110 If France wanted to extort 
Venetia by force, England would not aid her, 111 but neither 
would England lift a finger in opposition. 112 

At the same time, the British ministers did not discourage 
the Italians. They counselled Italy to wait until Austria was 
“ sore pressed by dangers from within and without. That was 
the time when Italy would be able to . . . obtain Venice as the 

lOT To Sir James Hudson, June 23, 1859 (Gooch: Later Correspondence of 
Lord John Russell II, p. 234). 

108 Gooch II, pp. 257, 267, 271, 286. 

““For example, in 1S61, Russell submitted the following plan to Palmerston: 
Turkey to cede Herzegovina to Italy for ten millions sterling. Italy to cede 
it to Austria, for Venetia. England to cede Zante and Cephalonia (Ionian 
Islands) to Greece, and Corfu to Austria, to give security to her Adriatic 
territories (Letter of October 17, 1861: Gooch II, pp. 279). In December 
1864, Russell suggested to Italy to offer 20 or 30 millions "to buy the Danu- 
bian provinces, to buy Prince Couza, to buy the nobles, the clergy, and the 
peasantry, and induce them and Turkey to place Moldo-Wallacbia in the 
hands of Austria” (Gooch p. 291). Palmerston doubted that Austria would 
part with Venetia, except after a war (Gooch II, p. 288 f.; E. Ashley; The 
Life and Correspondence of Henry John Temple Viscount Palmerston II, p. 
217 L). 

“ Gooch n, pp. 284, 285. 

lu The Queen to Russell, December 16, i860 (Gooch II, p. 268) ; Russell to 
Clarendon, October 3, 1861 (Ibid. II, p. 278). 

Russell to Elliot, December 27, 1863 (Ibid. H, p. 287 f ,) ; Palmerston to 
Leopold I, August 28, 1864 (Ashley II, p. 236). If Italy were defeated by 
Austria, England “would save her from any other penalty for her rashness 
than that of paying an indemnity. . . (Gooch H, p. 287 f.). 
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price of her friendship or even of her neutrality.” 113 But as 
Britain’s anger increased during the Danish war of 1864, Rus- 
sell went farther, and said to Pasolini, “If you do choose to 
make war for Venetia, we shall not oppose you.” 111 He re- 
frained from touching such a match to Garibaldi, who was 
visiting English shores at the time. 116 

Could England be counted on to support Austria’s case 
against Prussia more than against Italy? British feelings to- 
ward the German rivals were altered, and British opinion on 
the political problems of Germany became confused, by the 
kaleidoscopic succession of events within the Confederation 
after 1859, and the constitutional struggles in Prussia and Aus- 
tria. While Downing Street was glad to accept Austrian sup- 
port in the concert of Europe, yet Austria’s weakness since the 
Italian war unmistakeably lowered her value, in comparison 
to Prussia’s, as a counterpoise to France, Lord Russell con- 
fessed that he still had an affection for “ the Austrian sick- 
man,” 118 and rejoiced at Franz Joseph’s attempt to revitalize 
Germany at the Fiirstentag , 117 Yet there were many English- 
men who began to look to Prussia as a more capable leader in 
uniting the German people. 118 Liberal idealists like Sir Rob- 
ert Morier sympathized with the liberal national movement 
in Prussia and the smaller states. 119 Queen Victoria, whose 
influence on policy was not negligible, held the viewpoint of 
her Coburg relatives, and tried to maintain impartial friendship 
with both German powers. But she had no ties of blood with 
the Austrian court such as she had with Berlin in the person of 
her eldest daughter, the Crown Princess of Prussia. 120 Though 
Gooch II, p. 287. 

*** Russell to Elliot, May 2, 1864 (Gooch II, p, 289) Cf. Ashley II, p. 256. 

“ 5 Gooch II, p. 289. 

““Russell to Clarendon, October 3, 1861 (Gooch II, p. 278). Russell also 
evinced an interest in Austria’s steps toward parliamentary government, which 
Rechberg took pains to bring to his attention (Redlicb II, p. 739 f£,). 

“ T Gooch II, p. 303. 

““A. A. W. Ramsay: Idealism and Foreign Policy p. 49. 

““See his Memoirs and Letters, and Ramsay p. 50. 

““The letters of Victoria Louise to her mother have been edited by Sir 
Frederick Ponsonby: Letters of the Empress Frederick, Many are also in- 
cluded in the Letters of Queen Victoria. 
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she shared the antipathy of this strong-minded lady for Bis- 
marck, and pitied the “poor king” who was dragged into a 
brutal foreign policy by “ that man,” nevertheless she consid- 
ered Prussia’s aspiration for “ parity ” with Austria as justi- 
fied , 121 and advocated it before Franz Joseph himself . 122 

But if the ruling powers in England thus seemed to favor 
Prussian “ pretensions ” in Germany, they did so only so long 
as these were peacefully pressed. Like the Tsar, the Queen 
of England wanted “Austria and Prussia to go together ” 123 
for a war would force the one or the other to purchase France’s 
aid with the Rhinelands. Few men in England liked Bismarck 
and his aggressive methods , 124 especially after his harsh treat- 
ment of Denmark, and public opinion begrudged him Schles- 
wig-Holstein almost as much as the Queen, who was an ardent 
“ Augustenburger.” Distinctly pro-Austrian were Clarendon 
and Russell. The only thing they reproached Austria for, was 
“ not sufficiently resisting M. de Bismarck, and not following 
her own inspirations and equitable instincts.” “ I regret to see 
the secondary states lose confidence in Austria little by little,” 
said Lord John to the envoy from Vienna: “My wish would be 
to see you at the head of Germany. . . .” 125 Keen to derive 
profit from this British antipathy toward his rival, Count Rech- 
berg sounded the right note when he told Lord Bloomfield of 
his hope that “ the pacific intentions of the two governments 

m In an interview with the King of Prussia, August 31, 1863, Victoria told 
him “that, naturally, no arrangement could be successful in which Prussia had 
not complete parity . . , and that the King might rely on my . . doing what- 

ever lay in my power to bring about a good understanding. , . .” ( Letters of 
Queen Victoria, second series, X, p. 107). 

“Interview of September 3, 1863 (Ibid. I, pp. 107-109). 

** Ibid. I, p. 105. 

“Ramsay p. 145. Even keen observers considered Bismarck merely “this 
season’s daffodil” who would be replaced sooner or later by a Liberal gov- 
ernment. 

113 " Mon vaeu serait de vous voir a la tite de I'AUemagne , et croyez bien 
que nous ferons toujours notre possible pour entretemr avec l’Autriche les 
rapports les plus amicaux.” (Apponyi to Rechberg, letter of August 34, 
1864) . 
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will become a bond of future union and of confidential rela- 
tions between them.” 126 

On the whole, then, England’s friendship was more certain 
than that of Russia, and England’s voice would be raised against 
Prussia if Bismarck should play fast and loose with the Con- 
federation. But it was not long before Vienna discovered that 
Bismarck would heed a warning from the Tsar sooner than one 
from Palmerston, and that if Austria were forced into a Ger- 
man war, Great Britain would not mobilize one man to aid 
her. Should France enter the fray, then of course, an entirely 
new horoscope must be cast. After all, it was not the attitude 
of the British government nor the Tsar which concerned the 
Ballplatz one half so much as it was that of the “ incalculable 
gambler,” Napoleon III. 

* * * * 

With the defeat of Austria on the battlefields of northern 
Italy in 1859, Louis Napoleon had reasserted his dominant 
position in Europe. 127 As if in proof of this, the defeated Habs- 
burger sought his alliance within a month of the preliminaries 
of Villafranca. 128 Never was Franz Joseph more cordial to a 
Bonaparte. 128 This surprising act was the result' both of his 

"‘Bloomfield to Russell, letter of October 23, 1864 (F. 0 . 356 Bloomfield 
Papers 39). 

There is so adequate biography of Napoleon III, nor complete study of 
his diplomacy in the light of the countless new sources for the Second Em- 
pire. The individual monographic studies are too numerous to list here. For 
his consort, see especially Count Fleury (editor): Memoirs of the Empress 
Euginie, and Robert Sencourt: The Life of the Empress Euginie. 

m For the relations between Austria and France from 1859 to 1863, see 
Hengelmiiller’s articles in Deutsche Revue XXXVIII, 1913, Heft 2, pp. 33 ff., 
1S4 ff.; Heft 3, pp. 299 ff.; Engel-Janosi pp. 56-76; Stern VIII, chapter viii, 
here and there; Charles-Roux pp. 278-313; Henry Salomon: Uambassade de 
Richard de Metlernich A Paris pp. 1-72; Lynn M. Case: Franco -Italian Re- 
lations iS6c-i86s\ Francesco Salata: “ Napoleone III e Francesco Giuseppe 
alia pace di Villafranca,” in Nuova Antologia CCXXXII, 1923, pp. 289-311. 

“Franz Joseph wrote to Napoleon: “Not only for the present, hut for the 
future, I shall greet with joy the intimate alliance of France and Austria, an 
alliance which I consider the best guarantee of order and progress in Europe.” 
He was willing to make great sacrifices for the “ reaffirmation of our personal 
friendship and , . . the establishing of loyal and harmonious relations be- 
tween our governments— things which I desire with all my heart.” (Salata 
PP. 299-300). 
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anger at Prussia’s dog-in-the-manger attitude, and the desire 
to detach Napoleon from “ revolutionary ” Piedmont. 130 Franz 
Joseph hoped thus to save his remaining province of Venetia, 
and his influence over the lesser Italian states. 

The hand of friendship was accepted by the French Emper- 
or, who hoped indeed to persuade Austria to compromise with 
nationalist Italy, but for the time being Napoleon concealed 
this ulterior aim. An alliance was in sight when, almost as 
suddenly as the entente had sprung up, it withered away. 

The conflagration of national feeling, which spread through 
Italy after the war, made the Zurich arrangements a dead let- 
ter before their ink had dried. Vienna realized that Napoleon 
either would not or could not carry out his Villafranca prom- 
ises. On January 3, i860, Prince Metternich formally de- 
clared that the treaty of Zurich had been broken. The follow- 
ing day, Napoleon called to the foreign ministry the warm friend 
of Italy, Thouvenel. 

Franz Joseph felt that he had been duped by Napoleon. The 
deception deepened his natural Habsburg dislike for the French 
parvenu, as well as for the House of Savoy; and the despoiled 
princelings who found an asylum in the Hofburg did their best 
to nourish this resentment. Worse still, Napoleon was sus- 
pected of having a hand in Cavour’s secret negotiations with 
Hungarian revolutionists. 131 Henceforth, the Ballplatz scented 
a double intrigue in every move of the Tuileries, and every 
effort of Napoleon III to better relations was discounted in 
advance. 

In truth, Napoleon’s ill-concealed desire to transform the 
map of Europe menaced Austria’s territorial integrity in sever- 
al vital spots. His longing for a bit of Rhine territory threat- 
ened Austrian prestige in Germany. The reconstitution of Po- 
land meant the loss of Galicia. And the Napoleonic solution 

”* Letter of Rechberg to Paul Esterhazy, c. August 1, 1859 ( Secrets of the 
Second Empire p, 187). 

*” Rechberg knew of these in i860 through Palmerston’s confidences (Fried- 
jung II, p. 584) if not earlier through Austrian spies. (Cf. Oncken: Fried- 
rich von Baden I, p. 198) . 
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of the Italian question, whatever else it implied, demanded 
first and foremost the cession of Vcnetia to the new Italian 
kingdom. 

In the seven years following Solferino, the French monarch 
pursued no other object more consistently and relentlessly than 
Venetia. So long as Austria stood defiant behind the Mincio, 
she might always seize the first good opportunity to reconquer 
Lombardy and restore the petty princes to power. Napoleon 
was realist enough to see that of all his schemes, the reunion 
of Venetia to the new Italy would be the most generally popular 
and the most feasible. It lay in the logic of events. He wanted, 
if possible, to secure Austria’s voluntary withdrawal from Italy, 
so that no desire for revenge for 1859 would remain to endanger 
his favorite creation. If Austria refused, however, there were 
two ways to coerce her: an international congress, or a war. 

The method of persuasion was obviously the best. Both 
the Emperor and the Empress sought therefore to convince 
Metternich, upon whom they lavished the sunshine of their 
favor, that they did not desire the unity of Italy any more 
than Austria did. 332 On the contrary, they preferred the sys- 
tem of the Zurich treaty somewhat altered: viz., a federation 
of three states, a kingdom of Northern Italy including Tus- 
cany and the Emilia, a restored kingdom of Two Sicilies, and 
a central Papal state under a secular government. 133 For the 
cession of Venetia, they offered manifold compensations, es- 
pecially in South Germany. 184 And even in their Mexican and 

“ Metternich to Rechberg, September x, 1862, and March 29, 1863 (HHS) ; 
Metternich to Mensdorff, June 6, 1866 (Hermann Chicken: Die Rheinpolitik 
Kaiser Napoleons III. I, p. 254). 

“* Metternich to Rechberg, letter of June 30, 1861. Similar proposals of a 
tripartite Italy were reported by Metternich to Rechberg, without details, on 
November 25, 1839, and January 2, 1861; and with more details, on May 
14, 1861 and March 29, 1863; also by Baron Hubner to Rechberg, letter of 
April 18, 1862. (All these citations from excerpts m the Nachlass Rechberg, 
KHSj. 

“* Metternich to Rechberg, September 1, 1862 (excerpt in Nachlass Rech- 
bitre, HHS). 
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Polish ventures, the golden thread of Venetia reappeared as a 
motive. 1 30 

As the discontent in Poland opened another grand vista to 
the imperial dreamers, their desire for the Austrian alliance 
increased. 138 In February 1863, Napoleon made a formal and 
pressing offer- to Franz Joseph. 1 a7 With Austria at his side and 
England behind him, he expected at last to launch . the Euro- 
pean war which would solve the Polish, the Italian, and per- 
haps the German questions d la napoleonibnne at one stroke. 
Aflame with enthusiasm, Metternich himself was soon drafting 
a “ secret understanding ” which could be developed into an 
offensive and defensive alliance, and was called to Vienna to 
report all details. 138 

But the temperature in the Hojburg was far cooler than in 
the Tuileries. In Vienna the view still prevailed that the 
French alliance was only a pis-aller to prevent a Prusso- 
French combination. When therefore Prince Metternich laid 
before the Emperor the alliance-project which he and Napo- 
leon had concocted, Franz Joseph and Rechberg unhesitating- 
ly rejected a relationship in which “ the risk was certain, and 

““ Maurice Paleologuc: The Tragic Empress p. 92. Eugenie wanted an 
archduke in Poland also {Ibid. p. 227; Oncken I, p. 4.). 

““For general Franco-Austrian relations in 1863, see Engel-Janosi pp. go- 
122; Zechlin chapters v and vi, here and there; Charles-Roux pp. 333-336; 
Salomon pp. 73-90; Emile Ollivier: L’Empire Liberal VI, chapters hi, vi, and 
x ; Hanns Schlitter: “Die Frage der Wiederherstellung Polens im oesterreich- 
ischen Ministerrat 1863,” in Oesterreichtsche Rundschau LVIH, 1919, pp. 
63-69. 

15T The first new archival light was thrown upon these negotiations by Pierre 
de la Gorce in his Eistoire du Second Empire IV (Paris 1899) PP- 441-444, 
from Gramont’s reports Hengelmuller in 1914" {Deutsche Revue XXXIX, 
Heft 3, pp. 40-44) wrote the first account from the Austrian sources, but was 
improved upon by Stem (IX, pp. 164-168) in 1923, while Engel-Janosi (pp. 
92-97) in 1927 revealed further details. The chief documents are printed in 
Oncken I, pp. 3-16. For Eugenie’s famous exposi to Metternich, see Alfred 
Stem: “ L’Insurrection polonaise ct 1 ’Imperatice Eug6nie,” in Revue hislarique 
CXXXVH, 1921, pp. 66-73; E. C. Corti: “Les Idees de l’lmperatrice Eu- 
gdnie,” in Revue des Eludes napoUoniennes, September 1922 p. 147 S. 

™ Draft of the secret entente in Oncken I, p. 14. 
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the advantages were problematical .” 139 Prussia and France 
had become enemies in the Polish question and the necessity 
for an Austro-French alliance was therefore lacking. 

The “secret instructions,” which Rechberg composed at 
this time as a catechism for Metternich, reveal the innermost 
thoughts of Franz Joseph and his foreign minister, on relations 
with the Bonaparte . 1 ' 10 

An alliance with France [ began this interesting document ] if not im- 
possible in the future, at least was still very remote from practical poli- 
tics. In order to make a cession of Venetia palatable to the Austrian 
public, adequate compensations would have to be gained in Germany and 
the Balkans by launching into an adventurous policy contrary to Austria’s 
traditions. At the same time, however, the Emperor could not consent 
to the alienation of any German land whatever ( though France might 
take any other lands she wished ) , nor could he cede Galicia without a 
simultaneous and equivalent gift of territory from France. “In a word, 
the aggrandizement of Austria in Germany, which would always be a sine 
qua non of a voluntary cession of Venetia, would make necessary on the 
one hand, the annihilation of Prussia, and on the other, would imply for 
Austria the obligation of defending German nationality and not allowing 
German territory to pass under foreign domination.” 

In this balancing of present objections and future possibili- 
ties, this curbing French dreams of the Rhine yet confessing 
for the first time that the Austrian mind was not entirely closed 
to the idea of yielding Venetia, Rechberg tried to check the 
belligerency of Napoleon and Metternich without weakening 
relations with Paris. To soften the rejection still more, the 
Austrian minister wrote to Drouyn, that it was his wish “ to go 

™ Rechberg’s letter to Drouyn de Lhuys, March 21, 1863 (Stern IX, p. 
167). “Perdre la Venetie et la Galicie pour acquerir une maigre compensation 
cn Orient et se trouver en Allemagne dans une situation pirc que Ja presente, 
serait une perspective peu attrayante.” (Rechberg's letter to Metternich, 
February 27, 1863). 

""Secret instructions for Prince Metternich, March 21, 1863 (see Appendix 
A, No. 1, below). They were probably taken by him to Paris. They were 
not intended to be shown to Napoleon, but provided material for confidential 
interviews with him, in which their purely hypothetical character was to be 
stressed (Engel-Janosi p. 97 gives a summary; Stern IX, p 167, omits any 
reference to them) . 
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hand in hand with France in all the great European ques- 
tions .” 141 

Though disappointed, Napoleon took the rejection with a 
good grace, and accepted what diplomatic cooperation he 
could obtain from Austria in the Polish negotiations. When 
the time came in October to pass from threats to action against 
the Tsar, the French Emperor made a last desperate attempt 
to draw Vienna with him. He was ready to drop the demand 
for Galicia, and declared that he had lost his appetite for the 
Rhinelands . 142 But Rechberg, who secretly longed to break 
with France, would not budge an inch from the March in- 
structions. As Austria would have to bear the brunt of an 
attack if war came, he refused to discuss the new overtures. 
Yet, in fear that the German rival would step into Austria’s 
place beside the western powers if vacated, Rechberg still 
tried to bolster up the ever weaker entente with France . 143 

But Napoleon’s patience was at last exhausted. His pres- 
tige had suffered a blow from the Polish fiasco, for which he 
now largely blamed Austria. He had failed to persuade Franz 
Joseph to abandon Venetia. In fact, the Austrian monarch 
had attempted in August at the Frankfurt Fiirstentag to bind 
that province more closely to his empire by a federal guaran- 
tee for its possession. To these injuries others were added. 
Austria refused to attend the congress which Napoleon called 
in November to save his face, and at which the Danube state 
was expected to pay the piper. In the following February, 
he feared an Austro-Russian alliance, and in June, a revival 
of the Holy Alliance, in which he saw the reactionary hand 

'"Stem IX, p. 167. 

'“The terms to be offered through Prince Czartoryski came closer to Aus- 
tria’s wishes than any previous offers. For the first time, Venetia was not 
mentioned. The new Poland would not include Galicia, but only Prussian 
and Russian territory. Austria was promised the Catholic portions of Silesia, 
and part of Bosnia. Prussia was to be weakened further by cession of terri- 
tory to Saxony. Finally, France renounced the conquest of the Rhinelands 
(Metternich to Rechberg, letter of October 8: Engel-Janosi p. 1x4). Recb- 
berg refused to let Czartoryski come to Vienna 1 

'“Engel-Janosi pp. 114-115. 
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of Austria. In Vienna, on the other hand, there was the con- 
stant fear that the French monarch was only awaiting his 
chance to intervene in Germany, to stir up revolution in Hun- 
gary, to spur Italy on to attack Venetia, and thus to take a 
bloody revenge. 

Austrian fears however were exaggerated. Napoleon had 
had quite enough of action and contemplated no armed inter- 
vention in the Schleswig-Holstein imbroglio, if only to pay 
England back for failing him in 1863. 144 Instead, the French 
Emperor made up his mind to revert to his favorite plan of an 
entente with Prussia, and foresaw the possibility of accom- 
plishing his dearest ambitions without firing a shot. He had 
marked Bismarck for the role of a German Cavour, who would 
provoke Austria to war and bid for Napoleon’s support by an 
offer of border provinces, Landau, or the Saar, or Luxemburg. 
As he thought Prussia the weaker rival, she should be suppor- 
ted by Italy, burning to conquer Venice. With the opposing 
forces fairly equalized, he could act as umpire and at the 
proper time dictate the terms of peace. 145 Italy freed at last 
from Austrian influence would accommodate herself to the Pope, 
Austria would face toward the Balkans, and become embroiled 
with Russia, Germany would be divided at the Main, Prussia 
enlarged and dominant in the north, the southern states in- 
dependent, French pride satisfied with the frontiers of 18x4, 
Luxemburg, and the overthrow of the Vienna settlement. Thus 
Napoleon’s dynasty would sit firmly in the French saddle, as- 
tride of Europe. 140 

114 Drouyn to La Tour, January 21, 1864 ( Origines I, p. 166 f.). Goltz’ re- 
port, February 1, 1864 (Brandenburg: Vntersuchungen p. 398 note 2). 

14S This interpretation of Napoleon’s German policy in 1864-1866, enunciated 
by Sybel, Fried) ung, Brandenburg and others, is borne out by the documents 
in the Origines Diplomatiques (vols. I-XII), and especially by the reports of 
Goltz and Metternich (partially printed by Oncken), and of Nigra, Italian 
ambassador in Paris (published by A. La Marmora: Vn Po' Piu di Luce, by 
L. Chiala: Ancora un Po’ Piu di Luce, and by E. Passamonti, in Risorgimento 
Ttaliano XXEt, 1929, pp, 323-469). 

1M Brandenburg’s dispassionate analysis of Napoleon’s aims (Vntersuchungen 
p. 4J3) and his view that “the prime benefit that France was to derive from 
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Napoleon’s greatest bugbear was therefore an alliance be- 
tween Austria and Prussia, through which each might guaran- 
tee the possessions of the other. To forestall this, he offered 
Bismarck his alliance in November 1863, and again in Janu- 
ary 1864. 117 He tried to kindle the Prussian minister-presi- 
dent’s ambition by suggesting the annexation of “Schleswig- 
Holstein and neighboring lands,” 148 knowing well that Austria 
would strenuously oppose any increase of Prussian territory. 
Though the alliance was declined, he kept in close touch with 
Bismarck, and was pleased by his assurances that the Austrian 
alliance was only a temporary expedient. Unlike the Tsar 
and Queen Victoria, Napoleon had never counselled the two 
German powers to work together in harmony, 140 and he did 
not expect their present friendship to last long. “ There are 
certain people who are thick as thieves at a fair,” he wrote 
Arese, “ but after the fair comes the quarrel.” 160 While pro- 
claiming his disinterestedness, he secretly tried to fan the 
flame of discord between Austria, the Mittelstaaten, and Prus- 
sia. 

These aims, logical for a ruler of France, were clearly per- 

an Austro-Prussian war consisted in a bettering of his [Napoleon’s] interna- 
tional position” seems better founded than Oncken’s thesis ( Rheinpolitik , 
introduction p. 17, text pp. 3, 5, 7, footnotes, etc.) that the Emperor’s chief 
object was the left bank of the Rhine. Cf. Bismarck’s judgment in April 1866 
( G . W. V, p. 475); Zechlin p. 14. Salomon’s estimate (p. 81) is too conserva- 
tive. 

1)7 Sybel III, p. 123 f.; Oncken I, p. 24. 

145 Oncken I, p. 29. Even in the midst of the Polish crisis (June 1863) 
Napoleon had suggested to William’s envoy the motto : “ Das Vaterland muss 
grosser sein.” (Oncken I, p, 18). 

The one exception was his remark to Metternich in March 1862, 11 that 
in Germany anything good could be achieved in a peaceful way only through 
an understanding between Austria and Prussia,” but this was probably cal- 
culated only to sound the Austrian ambassador as to the existence of such an 
understanding (Hengelmiiller, in Deutsche Revue XXXVIII, 1913, Heft 3 

p. 304)- 

158 March 27, 1864 (Comte J. Grabinski: JJn ami ie Napoleon 111 , le comte 
Arese [Paris 1897] p. 221). To Nigra in December 1863, Napoleon said: 
“ We will bring it to pass that Prussia and Austria turn their cannon on each 
other.” (Sybel III, p. 162). 
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ceived by the German rulers. To prevent their materializing, 
Franz Joseph felt it a matter of “ honor ” to cling as long as 
possible to the hope of a Prussian or Russian alliance, and 
only after one of the other conservative monarchs had pointed 
the way to Paris, and played traitor to conservative interests, 
would he allow himself to negotiate an alliance with the “ Na- 
poleonide ” in Paris. 

* * * * * 

In his new orientation toward Prussia in November 1863, 
Franz Joseph was not followed by his public. The majority 
of Austrians were less hostile toward France than their gov- 
ernment. Some wished to press even farther toward a firm 
alliance with the Napoleonic empire, but the majority balked 
at more than friendly intercourse. The minority — the Aus- 
trian Gallophobes of various shades — were the heirs of an 
older more widespread anti-French attitude dating from the 
Napoleonic era. Many of the army officers inherited the tra- 
ditional military hostility, and deplored the new and not 
wholly merited prestige of the French army since 1856 and 
1859. The feudal nobility and the imperial family abhorred 
the democratic foundation of the French dynasty and kept 
themselves somewhat aloof from French influences. Even 
some of the new parliamentarians feared the example of Na- 
poleon’s dictatorship, and shared the patriotic dislike of the 
German liberals for France. 

The Austrian friends of France were of two sorts, those 
who might be called positive, and those who might be called 
negative. The first considered the French alliance to be the 
best and the strongest that Austria could obtain. Their hearts 
and their minds were in it. The “negative” group on the 
other hand were thinking primarily of the Prussian danger. 
They sought in the French alliance purely an instrument of 
defense or revenge against the aggressive rival in the north. 

At the head of the “ positive ” group was Prince Metter- 
nich. 151 Still in his early thirties, the Prince had from the 

"“There is no biography of Richard Metternich, and one searches in vain 
for a satisfactory character-sketch in Salomon’s study of the Prince’s am- 
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first moment of his Paris mission strongly advised his govern- 
ment against a hesitating policy toward France. Either an 
alliance with Napoleon, or an energetic coalition against him: 

“ With the Emperor of the French the happy medium is im- 
possible and always dangerous,” he had written . 152 Contrary 
to the German Politik of his famous father, Prince Richard 
favored the alliance alternative, and did not hesitate to speak 
his mind even to Franz Joseph himself . 153 His most influen- 
tial supporter in Vienna was no less a person than the under- 
secretary for foreign affairs, Baron von Meysenbug . 101 At 
the court of the Tuileries, Prince Metternich and his highly 
original wife won a place for themselves in the favor of Na- 
poleon and Eugenie second to none among the foreign diplo- 
mats . 155 The Empress was a partisan of a Franco-Austrian 
alliance , 158 largely because of her clerical sympathies, and 

bassadorship in Paris. Good brief appraisals are however to be found in 
Egon Conte Corti: Maximilian and Charlotte oj Mexico (New York 1928) 
I, pp. 96 - 97 ; Ernst von Plener: Erinnerungen I, pp. 31-32; Beust: Aus Drei 
Vierteljahrhunderten XX, p 35; Stem IX, pp. 163-164; Engel-Janosi pp. 88-89. 
It is to be hoped that Count Corti will some day give us a biography of this 
engaging personality 

“ Metternich to Rechberg, August 16, 1859, No 4A. 

Corti I, p. 97. Cf. Vitzthum p. 66. There was no love lost between 
Metternich and Rechberg, who considered the envoy “ weak and superficial.” 
(Engel-Janosi p. 88). Cf. Beust II, p. 35. 

““He was the chief assistant of Rechberg and later of Mensdorff, and ap- 
proved dispatches in the absence of the minister. On Meysenbug, see Fried- 
jung; Kampf II, p. 383 (quoting Rechberg) ; Alfred von Arneth: Aits Meinem 
Leben II, p. 352 f ; Beust II, p. 39. 

1511 For the social activities of the Metternichs at court, see the delightful 
memoirs of the Boston woman, Mne, de Hegermann-Lindencrone: In the 
Courts of Memory (New York 1912) p. 114 f.; also Mme. Carette: Souvenirs 
intimes de la Cow des Tuileries, third series (Paris 1891) p. 242 f.; Fleury 
and Sonolet: La sociiU du Second Empire III (Paris 1924) p. 273 f.; 
Souvenirs de la Princesse Pauline de Metternich (Paris 1922) p. 77 ff, A. F. 
Seligmann has a brief sketch of Princess Metternich’s life and character in 
Neue Oesterreichische Biographie III, 1926, pp. 43-32, 

moi [je] suis connue pour 6tre autrichienne et [je] m'en honore," 
Eug&iie said to Metternich (Metternich to Rechberg, September 1, 1862, No. 
30 A Secret) . Bismarck’s estimate of the Empress was: “ . . . Katolisch, papst- 
lich, conservativ fur das Ausland, sogar oesterreichisch. Sie hat Metternich 
gem um sich. ..." (Letter to Bernstorff, June 28, 1862: Bismarck- Jahrbuch 
VT, p. 151)- 
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whatever friends such a policy attracted were generally from 
the ranks of the strong Catholics. It was advantageous to 
mutual good-feeling, that Drouyn de Lhuys always consid- 
ered the Austrian alliance “his dream,” 167 and that the Duke 
of Gramont, ambassador to the Hojburg, since 1862, was a 
clerical sympathizer. 1 ® 8 

But the Metternichs and the Meysenbugs were outnum- 
bered by those Austrians like Biegeieben who in 1863 and 
1864, if not earlier, acquired a taste for the French alliance 
from their hostility toward Prussia. 1 ® 8 After the Danish war, 
in order to check Bismarck, the Staatsminister Schmerling 
spurred his journalists to advertise the advantages of the 
French alliance, supported by England. 100 And many new 
adherents were gained among the middle classes, whose voice 
was later heard in the Reichsrat . 1Q1 Others, whose pocket- 
books would profit by free trade, welcomed the broader mar- 
kets which a commercial treaty with France would open up. 

These advocates of the western alliance did not close their 
eyes to the problems of Venetia, Poland, and the Rhine, but 
they pointed out more powerful interests which drew the two 
empires together. Austria and France, they said, were the 
mightiest protectors of the Pope and the Catholic Church 
throughout the world. France was just as interested as Aus- 

ia Vitzthum p. 64. 

m He was popular with the Viennese, who considered him a friend of Aus- 
tria and the dynasty (Przibram: Erinnerungen eines alien Oesterreichers I p. 
142). Yet Recbberg disliked Gramont, whom he accused of indifference to 
the truth (Friedjung II, p, 584). 

”* Cf. Bismarck’s somewhat exaggerated charges in a table talk on Decem- 
ber 5, 1870, in M. Busch: Bismarck, Some Secret Pages of his History I, p. 
366 (this section omitted from the German edition, and from G. W. VII, p. 
434 «. 

m G. W. IV, p. 571; Origines IV, p. 249 f,; O. Bandmann: Die deutsche 
Presse und die Entwicklung dtr deutschen Frage p. 48. Beust assisted the 
propaganda in his Leipziger Zeitung ( Origines IV, p. 282). 

1,1 See the speeches of such leaders as Schindler, who recommended a study 
of Kaunitz’ diplomacy, and Kuranda, who warned against a Franco-Prussian 
alliance. Session of December 2, 1864 ( Stenographische Protokolle iiber die 
Sitzungen des Houses der Abgeordneten des Reichsraths, third session, volume 

T rm Y t fi-T IO* mV 
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tria in preventing a consolidation of Germany and of Italy, 
they argued. 162 Finally, Napoleon might be very useful in 
assisting Austrian expansion into the Balkans. 163 Such Fran- 
co-Austrian collaboration harked back to the venerable prece- 
dent of Maria Theresa and Kaunitz, protagonists as exalted 
as the sponsors of an opposite policy, Metternich pbre and 
Schwarzenberg. 

jfc :je :Je j|c 

If Austrian opinion was thus divided on the issue of how 
far to go with France, there was more unanimity with respect 
to Italy. From the Emperor down to the humblest citizen, all 
were contemptuous of the Italians, whom the Austrians had 
always conquered in battle. 194 The Hojburg had not recog- 
nized the kingdom of Italy, and had waged a constant, if 
hopeless, campaign to keep other states from doing so. 186 In 
Venetia, a large army was maintained on a war footing, and 
the boundary was almost hermetically closed to the rest of 
Italy. 

The official attitude toward the Italian “ monstrosity ” was 
one of “watchful waiting” for the collapse of a none too 
stable government based on “revolutionary” principles. In 
1859 Franz Joseph had said, “ We’ll reconquer Lombardy.” 166 
In i860, Rechberg had officially refused to renounce such a 
prospect. 107. Keeping in touch with the peninsula through 
his spies, Rechberg felt certain that sectional jealousies, party 

ln Biegeleben’s memorandum o£ October 19, 1864 (Engel-Janosi p. 126 f.). 

1M From 1839 to 1862 Napoleon had repeatedly directed Austrian attention 
toward the Balkans. In 1863 he gave up the attempt, realizing that Austria 
was more interested in German territory and influence. But in 1866, he 
again sounded the Balkan note. 

lM Even at Solferino, the Austrian wing under Benedek was victorious over 
the Italian troops. Franz Joseph called the Italians “ pickpockets and land- 
thieves” (Redlich: Francis Joseph p. 273). 

™ In 1862, Russia and Prussia had accorded Italy recognition, partly as a 
slap at Austria. In 1865, Austria failed to deter certain German states and 
Spain from doing the same. 

1M To Kempen (Engel-Janosi p. 58, note 86; Redlich p. 277). 

w Hengelmiiller: “ Graf Alois Karolyi," in Deutsche Revue XXXVIII, 1913, 
Heft 2, p. 286. 
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strife, and financial chaos would wreck the new state before 
many years. 168 From certain utterances of the oracle on the 
Seine, he judged that Napoleon too foresaw such an event, and 
would be found ready to reinstate the King of Naples and en- 
large the Pope’s territories. 1 aa There were others in the Ball- 
platz who thought that Napoleon might be encouraged to take 
a further slice of land from Piedmont, and some still clung to 
the hope of pitting the forces of France against Victor Eman- 
uel. 170 

But Schmerling and the Great- Germanists did not wish to 
turn the clock backward in Italy: they would not hear of a 
reconquest of Lombardy. 171 The Austrian merchants and 
many of the liberals wanted to reopen the gateway to the 
peninsula, and some of the papers began again in 1864 to urge 
that the existing facts be recognized. 172 A few farsighted 
persons were even willing to let Venetia go for a good price, 
thinking the state would be well rid of a costly and danger- 
ous burden. 178 But the vast majority did not deem it consis- 

Engel- Janosi p. 146. In 1865, Rechberg’s successor, Count Mensdorff, 
said to Lord Bloomfield that "the Imperial government had no confidence in 
the stability of the present state of things in Italy, he thought that the exist- 
ing fabrick [sic] bad no solid foundations and would tumble to pieces sooner 
or later” (Bloomfield to Russell, April 13, 1865, No. 29 Confidential. — F. O. 7 
Austria 683). Cf. Brief e Kaiser Franz Josephs I. an seine Mutter p. 300. 

Engel-Janosi p. 146. 

1TO Oncken: Friedrich von Baden I, pp. 198-199, Engel-Janosi p. 127, 

'"Engel-Janosi p. 149. 

1,1 Cf. Bismarck to William, October r6, 1864 (G. W. IV, p. 573). In 1862 
several leading journalists had advocated the recognition of Italy on the 
basis of the status quo, among them Friedmann ( 0 . B. Friedmann: Zehn 
Jahre Oesterreichischer Polttih I [Vienna 1879] P- w) and the Presse, the 
leading newspaper of Vienna. The latter however gave it up later, because 
its subscribers fell off. In September 1864, two of the ablest journalists of 
the Presse started a new paper, the New Freie Presse, and began boldly to 
call for recognition of Italy. But a month later, it too decided to drop so 
Unpopular a platform (Bloomfield to Russell, letters of September 8 and 
October 13, 1864. — F. O. 356 Bloomfield Papers 39). 

'"Friedjung hints that Schmerling held such ideas, and states definitely 
that the minister of finance, Flener, wanted to sell Venetia ( Historische 
AnlsZtie p. 313). 
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tent with Austrian honor to part with so rich a province. 174 
* * * * * 

To summarize briefly the situation in the autumn of 1863, 
— there was a strong current of public opinion in Austria hos- 
tile to Russia, hostile to Prussia, friendly to France and Eng- 
land, but contemptuous of Italy. The court itself, though 
betraying fewer antipathies, was divided between the Metter- 
nichians and the Schwarzenbergians, and this rift of opinion 
reached into the innermost bureaus of the Ballplatz. 

The body politic of Austria was still suffering, both from 
the excision and exhaustion of 1859 and from the conflicting 
prescriptions and the February tonic administered to induce 
her recovery. Those enthusiasts, Schmerling and Biegeleben, 
were no more successful in resuscitating Great-Germany than 
their predecessors; and since the Frankfurt fiasco, their names 
were to be discredited for many a month. Only Dr. Plener’s 
budgetary diet showed salutary effects upon the health of the 
“ Austrian sick man.” 

Nor was Austria’s external position more encouraging than 
her internal condition. France, piqued at many a rebuff, was 
more hostile than at any time since 1859. To Russian enmity 
at the actions of 1854-1855 was now added disgust with Aus- 
* tria’s recent wavering in the Polish affair. Italy was impa- 
tiently awaiting the opportunity to seize Venetia and Rome. 
Though England was friendly, she differed with Austria on 
the fundamental question of Italy, if not on the hegemony of 
Germany. Finally, there was Prussia. Cherishing the mem- 
ories of Olmiitz and the Filrstentag, biding her time to attain 
parity, or preponderance in North Germany, or the exclusion 
of Austria altogether, Prussia was a rival and enemy in the 
guise of a friend, Bismarck a wolf in sheep’s clothing. 

Because they saw no better alternative in this constellation 
of Europe, Rechberg and Franz Joseph formed their new en- 

1,4 Lord Bloomfield wrote of " the feeling which prevails almost unani- 
mously id Austria . . . that Venetia must not be lost to her.” (Bloomfield to 
Russell, letter of October 13 — F. O. 356 Bloomfield Papers 39). 
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tente -with Bismarck and King William, — purely a “ cabinet- 
combination,” — against the wishes of the majority of both Aus- 
trians and Prussians. They were soon to be confronting the 
hostile opinion of all Germany and western Europe as well. 



CHAPTER II 


AUSTRIA FORGES HER OWN CHAINS 
FROM ENTENTE TO ALLIANCE 

Franz Joseph had welcomed an understanding with Prussia 
as a protection in the storms which the Schleswig-Holstein 
difficulty might bring in its wake, and he was willing to render 
moderate services for the alliance. 1 But in the end he found 
himself carried far beyond his first intentions, so far indeed 
as to send his troops, 23,000 strong, on an expensive campaign 
in the north, remote from his territories. Whatever the ideal- 
istic purpose with which the “ crusade ” had begun, it soon 
became evident that in every major step Austria was impelled 
by a more realistic motive: the necessity of maintaining her 
prestige in Germany against the energetic competition of Prus- 
sia. Austria followed her rival to Denmark “more to keep 
watch of her than to give her assistance.” 2 

At the outset, Rechberg had wanted a postponement of the 
“federal execution” decreed by the Frankfurt Diet against 
Denmark, in order to give the new king time to rally the forces 
of conciliation, and to withdraw the offensive constitution 

*For this chapter, in addition to the well-known works, see Friedrich 
Frahm: “ Die Bismarcksche Losung der schleswig-holsteinischen Frage,” in 
Zeilschrijt der Gesellschajt fur schlesuiig-holsteitdsche Geschichle LIX, 1930, 
pp. 335-43 1 , especially pp. 359-416; and above all, Lawrence D. Steefel: The 
Schleswig-Holstein Question, chapters iii, v, and vi, and appendices of docu- 
ments from the Austrian, British, Danish, and Prussian archives. See also 
the following document collections from this point on: Les Origines diplo- 
matiques de la guerre de 1870-1871; Bismarck, Die gesa-mmelten Werhe IV 
and V edited by Friedrich Thimme; Bismarck und die nordschlesuiigsche 
Frage 1864-1879 edited by Walter Platzhoff; Ursprung und Geschichle des 
Artikels V des Prager Friedens edited by Fritz Hahnsen; Vor ftinfzig Jahren. 
Briefwechsel ztuischen Dr. Karl Lorenlzen und den Fhhrern der Augusten- 
burgischen Farlei, 1863-1866 edited by Dr. Kupke. 

’ Origines I, p. 333. 
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lich they feared would incorporate Schleswig, largely Ger- 
in, into the Danish monarchy . 8 Failing in this hope, Rech- 
■rg had suggested that Prussia send the few troops necessary 
id spare Austria the inconvenience . 4 But it soon appeared 
lat the Danes could not be frightened by an occupation 
ierely of Holstein. And every day the national feeling of the 
rermans increased in warmth. All possible pressure was 
rought to bear on the two German powers to take the lead in 
great national movement to free their brothers in the north 
rom the foreign yoke. 

The Danish stubbornness and the popular enthusiasm put 
i different complexion on the matter for Austria. Franz Jo- 
seph, first of German princes, could not stand aside and see 
the rights of Germans trampled under foot by the Danes, 
while Prussia went to their rescue . 6 But Rechberg did not 
visualize a very bold policy, in view of Austria’s precarious 
situation. There would be no material gain for her in the 
north, no territory to annex; she must maintain her position 
in the eyes of Germany, but would endeavor to do so with the 
smallest possible expenditure. Hence Rechberg left no stone 
unturned to avert a crisis. He urged moderation upon the 
Danish government through its envoy in Vienna, and later sug- 
gested that France exert pressure in Copenhagen . 0 When 
events tended toward a breach in December, he even ventured 
to suggest that Napoleon call a conference for the peaceful set- 
tlement of the dispute, and at almost every interview with the 

’ The King of Denmark was recognised by the powers, but not by the 
German Confederation, as sovereign Duke of Schleswig-Holstein, which en- 
joyed a measure of autonomy. The new constitution, which would become 
law on January i, 1864, not only broke the cherished tradition of the in- 
divisibility of the Duchies, but was held to be a violation of the agreements 
toade with Prussia and Austria in 1851 and 1852 by the present king’s prede- 
cessor, 

' SybeL III, p. 119. The Diet had commissioned Hanover and Saxony to 
send troops into Holstein. Prussia and Austria were to hold other troops in 
readiness in case of active Danish resistance (Stern IX, p, 336). 

‘Friedjung I, p. 74. 

* -* TT ” "SK Orirines I, DD. 208, 247. 
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French ambassador thereafter, he raised the subject anew. 7 

Quite naturally, the real leadership of the Austro-Prussian 
combination fell to the state on whose northern borders the 
disaffected Duchies lay, and no one was better fitted to assume 
this leadership than Prussia’s minister-president. With con- 
summate skill, Bismarck exhausted all the arts of diplomacy 
to drag Austria farther and farther into the enterprise. At 
the very outset he had seen that the only course by which to 
secure this and to prevent foreign intervention was to uphold 
the London protocol of 1852; but at the same time, he insisted 
that the Danish king must fulfil the agreements which had 
preceded it. 8 If the Danes promulgated the new constitution 
for Schleswig on January 1, 1864, as they declared they would 
do, then Denmark’s bad faith was patent, Bismarck argued, 
and the two German powers ought to take strong action. Rech- 
berg could not deny the justice of the argument, but advocated 
moderate measures. 0 Austria was inevitably drawn into Prus- 
sia’s wake, and the hostility of the other German states helped 
to keep her there. 

The petty governments of the “ third Germany ” had been 
swept along with the popular tide which demanded the free- 
ing of the Duchies and the creation of a new German state 
under the Prince of Augustenburg. No sharper contrast to 
Austrian desires can be imagined than this program, for the 
smaller states violently attacked the London protocol, and 
invoked the principle of nationality, which Austria abhorred. 
A few of the more extreme states introduced motions which, if 
passed, would place the two powers before the disagreeable 

’ Origines I, pp. 17, 57; 81, 127, 208, 287; II, pp, 24, etc. 

'The London protocol of 1852, signed by all the great powers, but not by 
the German Confederation, guaranteed the territorial integrity of the Danish 
monarchy, including Schleswig-Holstein, and secured the succession to Chris- 
tian of Gliicksburg, By the agreements of 1851-52, the King of Denmark had 
promised to Prussia and Austria that he would maintain the special status 
of the Duchies and would respect the rights and privileges of the German- 
speaking inhabitants. 

'Sybel III, pp. 128-129. 
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lternative of disobeying a formal resolution of the Diet, 10 
>r of courting a general European war. Only by exerting the 
;reatest pressure, were these motions defeated. Rechberg’s 
inger knew no bounds: "Never could Austria be expected to 
)Ubmit to a pack of little states,” he said, 11 and in a letter to 
Prince Alexander of Hesse he wrote these astonishing words: 

11 The demand for the conquest of Schleswig for Germany, which is now 
so prevalent that it seems even to be catching hold of governments other- 
wise prudent, differs in no way from the striving of the French people for 
the Rhine frontier ,”! 2 

As expected and feared, the Danes on the first of January 
flung their gauntlet in the face of Germany, by promulgating 
the constitution for Schleswig. The time had come for action, 
and Bismarck decided to make the most of the estrangement 
between Austria and the Confederation. Three days before, 
Prussia and Austria had introduced a motion calling upon the 
Diet to occupy Schleswig as a temporary pledge to bring pres- 
sure on Denmark. The motion was scheduled for a vote on 
January 14. Meanwhile Bismarck proposed to Rechberg that 
if this should be rejected by the Diet, Prussia and Austria 
should carry out the action alone, in their capacity as Euro- 
pean powers. To guard against Austrian inconstancy, he asked 
for a binding declaration. 13 

The suggestion fell on favorable ground, for Rechberg want- 
ed to bind Prussia as well. He knew that King William was 
much more in sympathy with the national phase of the ques- 
tion than with the preservation of the treaty of London; he 
knew that Bismarck would not uphold that treaty any longer 
than necessary to satisfy the foreign powers. Bismarck’s 
latest proposal however still clung to it, and Rechberg seized 

"Such disobedience, if it did not at once disrupt the Confederation, would 
certainly lead to its destruction by nullifying its rules. Prussia might have 
welcomed this result, but nothing could have been more detrimental to 
Austria. 

“■Sybel III, p. 134. 

11 Stem IX, p. 348. 

“Tanuarv 4 , 1864 (Sybel III, p. 153; G. W. IV, pp. 265-268). 
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the occasion to set this down in black and white. With the 
help of Baron Biegeleben, he drafted an agreement providing 
for an ultimatum to Denmark, the occupation of Schleswig 
with or without the Diet’s cooperation, and the suppression of 
all propaganda for Augustenburg in the invaded Duchy. The 
core of the compact was article 5, by which Austria and Prussia 
reserved the right to propose in common other conditions than 
those of the agreements of 1851-52, but in no case would they 
give up the integrity of Denmark nor the recognition oj Christ- 
ian's succession except by mutual agreement. 

On January 10, the foreign minister and his adviser sub- 
mitted their draft for approval at a cabinet council presided 
over by the Emperor. 1 1 After a few introductory remarks by 
Franz Joseph, Biegeleben gave an expose of the agreement, 
concluding that Austria and Prussia would carry out the seiz- 
ure of Schleswig even in the face of a European war. Rech- 
berg hastened to tone down this statement, adding that Aus- 
tria’s task was rather to prevent such a war at all costs. That 
had been the purpose of her motion in the Diet, he said, and 
it was likewise the aim of the present instrument, which had 
been put in binding form, so that Austria would not be left in 
the lurch in case a new ministry, favorable to the small states, 
should replace that of Bismarck in Berlin. 16 If the Confedera- 
tion, he continued, attempted to occupy Schleswig and set up 
their candidate contrary to all right, the foreign guaranteeing 
powers would be impelled to intervene. Then if Austria sub- 
mitted to the resolution of the Diet, she would not only lose 
all her foreign allies, but France would welcome the chance 
to attack Germany and raise revolutions in Italy, Galicia, and 
Hungary. The very existence of the monarchy was thus 
threatened! In the discussion which ensued, it was evident 
that the fear of being drawn into a dangerous situation by 

14 The following from the protocol of the minister council of January xo, 
1864. 

15 Ibid. This eventuality was by no means chimerical, in view of William’s 
outspoken Augustenburg sympathies, and the strength of the Prince’s party 
at the Prussian court. 
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precipitate action of the Diet prevailed among the ministers. 
The way out of the impasse, Franz Joseph himself indicated: 
everything depended, he said, upon occupying Schleswig as 
quickly as possible without giving the smaller states time to 
take part. Once the Danes had offered resistance, the situa- 
tion in Germany would clear up in Austria’s favor. 

Of all the ministers present, the most far-sighted was Las- 
ser, lc who alone visualized the possibility (later to become a 
reality) that in the course of the struggle the principle of 
Denmark’s territorial integrity might be abandoned. In such 
a case, what was the objective at which Austria would aim un- 
swervingly in all circumstances, he asked? Somewhat impa- 
tiently, Rechberg replied that it was impossible to take account 
of every eventuality without endangering the rapid conclusion 
of the agreement. To this Count Esterhazy and others nod- 
ded their approval. In another connection Biegeleben made 
the characteristic remark that it was very necessary to bind 
Prussia by a compact, so that she could not give way to her 
“ lust for the annexation of Schleswig and Holstein.” Strange 
to say, no one, not even Schmerling, voiced a doubt that Prus- 
sia might refuse to place her head in the noose. The Staats- 
minister, whose influence had diminished as the smaller states 
had dropped away from Austria’s skirts, declared his agree- 
ment with every clause, and asked only that certain phrases 
be altered for precision and to place more emphasis on Aus- 
tria’s action as a German power, — to which Rechberg readily 
assented. Finally, when all present had agreed to the draft, 
Schmerling proposed its eventual publication, and with the 
Emperor’s recommendation that it be printed in the official 
Vienna Gazette and announced to the Diet when the Austrian 
motion came to a vote, the council was brought to a close . 17 

“Ritter von Lasser, minister without portfolio at this time, and Schmer- 
ling's chief “aide.” He possessed great knowledge of departmental adminis- 
tration and a tremendous capacity for work, but appears to have accepted 
bribes (Ftobel: Bin Lebenslauj II, p. 356). 

“ This intention of Franz Joseph and Schmerling to publish the agreement 
with Prussia as soon as concluded has not before been disclosed. Later, the 
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The decision was therefore to rush through the alliance with 
Prussia for the double purpose of checkmating the Diet and 
of nipping Prussian ambitions in the bud. The goal of the ac- 
tion in Schleswig was the restoration of the status of 1851-52 
or of something better, within the bounds of the London pro- 
tocol. In truth, Rechberg’s own objective was an amalgama- 
tion of Schleswig and Holstein, and a “personal union” 18 of 
the new state with Denmark, under the guarantee of the 
powers. 19 

How different, on the other hand, was Bismarck's ultimate 
goal! As the result of stubborn Danish resistance, 20 he ex- 
pected to administer to the little northern kingdom such a de- 
feat that the Germans could plausibly demand the cession of 
the Duchies as reward for the blood and resources expended. 
Then, later, by some manoeuvre or other, he might accomplish 
their annexation to Prussia, or at least their dependence upon 
her, with or without the consent of Austria. 21 Thus the sus- 
picions of Biegeleben and others in Vienna were not idle 
fancies. 

The full extent of these plans Bismarck naturally did not 
divulge, for even King William recoiled with a blush from the 
annexation idea. 22 In the interest of Germany William wanted 
to free the Duchies and set up the Prince of Augustenburg 
with guarantees for a conservative government. His eager- 
ness for the abandonment of the London treaty cost Bismarck 
many a worried hour at this time, for the latter was wise 

Prussian amendment of article 5 made its publication undesirable to both 
parties. Franz Joseph seemingly expected Prussia to accept the agreement 
without demur. 

” i. e. more or less complete autonomy. 

u Origines I, p. 331. 

“Bismarck probably encouraged this resistance (Vogt: Die Hessische Polilik 
in der Zeit der Reichsgrmdung p. 2x2; Marcks: Otto von Bismarck p. Si; 
Steefel pp. 360-362). 

” Bismarck: Gedanken und Erinnerungen II, pp. 24-23 (corrected by Stern 
IX, p. 34r note 1, and by Steefel p. 108 note) ; Friedjung I, p. 77. Stern EX, 
p, 586 gives Bismarck’s words in the council of February 3, 1864. 

"Steefel p. 108. 
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enough to see that the fiction of the treaty must still he up- 
held to keep Austria in tow. With Austria behind him he 
felt reasonably safe against the rest of Europe. But he did not 
want to bind Prussia to uphold Denmark’s integrity, as the 
Austrian draft agreement now proposed. To keep to a middle 
course, he played off the King against Austria, drew conces- 
sions from each, and led them both on to the path of temporary, 
not permanent, adherence to the London protocol. 23 

The King was brought into line in the meetings of the crown 
council on January 2 and 3. 24 It was now Bismarck’s task 
to persuade Austria. When Karolyi presented the draft treaty 
on January 12 Bismarck assumed his most friendly tone. 25 
For himself, he said, he would be perfectly willing to sign the 
agreement as it stood, but he was afraid the King might object 
to the limitation imposed by article 5. 20 Karolyi replied, that 
Austria laid the greatest weight upon this very article, and 
that the King’s refusal to accept the heart of a real alliance 
would surely awaken mistrust in Austria, and perhaps spoil 
the entire work of rapprochement. “ You are preaching to a 
convert," answered Bismarck, and he promised to do his best 
to overcome William’s objections. Not satisfied with this as- 
surance, however, Karolyi that evening wrote a letter for Bis- 
marck to show to the King, in which he stated the Austrian 
position, and concluded with a warning against calling down 
a general war as the result of a breach of Austro-Prussian 
solidarity. 27 

Two days later, on January 14, Bismarck reported to Kar- 

"Steefel p. 105 ff. 

M Sternfcld: “Per Preussische Kronrat vom 2/3 Jan. 1864,” in Historische 
Zeitschrijt CXXI, 1925, Heft x, pp. 72-80, publishes the protocols of these 
meetings in full; Stern IX, pp. 582-384, the same in excerpt; Steefel used 
them also. 

15 Karolyi believed Bismarck’s friendship for Austria at this time was sin- 
cere, because he needed Austria to draw the King away from Augustenburg 
(Karolyi to Rechberg, January 4, 1S64, No. 3). 

“Karolyi to Rechberg, January 14, 1864, No. 6A. 

"Karolyi to Bismarck, January 12, 1864. Copy annexed. Cf. Sybel III, 
p. 156. 
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olyi that his fears concerning William’s attitude had been real- 
ized. “ To help the King over the mountain,” he said, a less 
restrictive form of article 5 must be found. Without further 
protest, Karolyi sketched out with Bismarck several new ver- 
sions, and they finally agreed on a formula by which Austria 
and Prussia bound themselves not to settle the future status 
of the Duchies, nor the question of the succession, except by 
mutual agreement. 28 By this, the obligation of mutual soli- 
darity was carried a step farther than in the Austrian ver- 
sion, 29 but by omitting all mention of the London protocol, 
as Karolyi wrote in sending the new draft to Rechberg, “ the 
point of departure of the alliance, the basis of the coming ac- 
tion in Schleswig is left entirely in the dark.” 30 

Much depended on the decision of Franz Joseph, and the 
decision had to be made quickly. Bismarck pressed Austria 
not to suggest new changes which would run into greater diffi- 
culty with William and cause loss of precious time. 31 The 
moment was a critical one, for the German powers, upon the 
Diet’s rejection of their motion for the occupation of Schles- 
wig, had declared amid general excitement that they would pro- 
ceed alone to seize that Duchy, in their capacity of European 
powers. Austria had thrown in her lot with Prussia, and hesi- 

5S Article 5 read: "la case hostilities arise in Schleswig and in consequence, 
the existing treaties between the German powers and Denmark become null 
and void, the courts of Austria and Prussia reserve the right to settle the 
future status of the Duchies only by mutual agreement [nur in gegenseiti- 
gem Einverstandnisse festzustellen] . To attain this agreement they shall at 
the proper time discuss further necessary measures. In any case they shall 
not decide the question of the succession except by common agreement. 
[Sie werden jedesfalls die Frage iiber die Erbfolge nicht anders als in 
gemeinsamem Einverstandniss entscheiden].” Sybel III, p. 156. 

“i. e., to the stage after the rejection of Denmark’s territorial integrity, 
which had been wholly unprovided for in the Austrian draft of article 5, as 
minister von Lasser had remarked in council of January 10. 

31 Karolyi to Rechberg, January 14, 1864, No. 6A. I find no indication that 
Karolyi 11 recommended ’’ the acceptance of the amendment, as Sybel states, 
III, p. 156. He simply reported the facts without comment, but the tone of 
the passage here quoted would indicate his doubt as to the efficacy of the 
change. 

"Karolyi to Rechberg, January r6, 1864, tg. 12.28 a. m. 
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tation at this very moment might be fatal. The Emperor and 
Rechberg accepted Bismarck’s terms, and Karolyi was author- 
ized to sign the protocol in the form that Prussia wished. 32 

Already the day before, a Prusso-Austrian ultimatum had 
been sent to Denmark, demanding a withdrawal of the new 
constitution within forty-eight hours. This was refused by 
Denmark. The two powers then completed their military 
preparations, and on February i their troops entered Schles- 
wig. The war had begun. 

4c * * * * 

For good or ill, Austria had left the surer ground of the 

London protocol and adopted that of a “ mutual agreement ” 
with Prussia. This slight change later cost Austria her posi- 
tion in Germany, for through that small opening entered the 
war of 1866. The danger of course arose from the fact that 
the two rivals might not be able to agree upon the ultimate 
fate of the Duchies, and that nothing but the force of arms 
could compel a decision. 

As Rechberg later recognized, the fatal outcome might pos- 
sibly have been prevented by stipulating in the treaty itself 
the future disposition of the Duchies, in case the Personal 
Union should prove unattainable. 33 It is possible that Aus- 
tria could successfully have insisted on the inclusion of a clause 
binding each power not to take any territory for itself alone, 
and declaring that, if the Duchies should be taken away from 
Denmark, they would be united under the Prince of Augusten- 

M The agreement, in the form of a protocol, was signed at Berlin shortly 
after 12.30 no on on January 17 (Karolyi to Rechberg, January 17, 1864, tg. 
2.55 p. m., and dispatch No. 8A). The protocol itself was dated January 
16, to correspond with the Prusso-Austrian ultimatum. This fact has doubt- 
less misled Sybel (III, p. 138) and all others, except Steefel, as to the correct 
date. Stern (IX, p. 351) has the “treaty” signed in Vienna on January 16. 
The protocol is printed in full by Friedrich Count Revertera: 11 Rechberg und 
Bismarck 1863 bis 1864,” in Deutsche Revue XXVIII, 1903, Heft 4, pp. 2-4. 

“In interviews with Friedjung (1890 ff.) , Rechberg said, " Es ist rich tig, 
dass wir vor dem Feldzuge nicht bestimmt genug mit Preussen verabredeten, 
was nach der Eroberung mit den Herzogthiimern werden sollte. Das kam 
daher, weii sich die Verbaltnisse rascher entwickelten, als ich wiinscbte.” 
(Friedjung H, p. 587). 
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burg and joined to the Confederation, The Prince could be 
forced to accept a conservative constitution and advisers, and 
certain privileges might be conceded to Prussia. The King’s 
warmest wishes would thus have been satisfied, and the ground 
would have been cut from under Bismarck’s feet. This solu- 
tion was proposed by Austria only a few months later, but 
failed then because the idea of Prussian annexation had made 
too great progress in the King’s mind and among the public. 
But in January the King hardly dared harbor the thought of 
annexing the Duchies. The inclusion of a self-denying clause 
at this time might therefore have eliminated the Schleswig- 
Holstein question as a future casus belli for Bismarck. 

Many years later, Rechberg explained his hasty misstep 
thus: Bismarck had threatened to go ahead without Austria 
and free the Duchies alone, leaving Austria dishonored in the 
eyes of Germany. 34 But Rechberg’s memory deceived him. 
In May and June 1864, and possibly even in February, Bis- 
marck did utter such a threat, but in January his tactics were 
quite the opposite. He kept repeating to Karolyi that the King 
was devoted to the alliance with Austria, and could not think 
of an alliance with the German states and France, on which 
he would have to depend if Austria backed out. 35 Such an 
act is entirely out of the question, was Bismarck’s em- 
phatic declaration. 33 

No one but Freiherr von Lasser in the Austrian cabinet was 

31 Fried jung: Kampf I, p. 79. 

M In Bismarck's note of January 5 to Austria, he declared outright: "Jede 
Aktion sei fur uns an die Voraussetzung gekmipft, dass Oesterreich mit uns 
vollig einverstanden ist.” (Sybel III, p. 153). To Karolyi, Bismarck said: 
“ Em Umschwung, welcher darin bestunde, dass der Kbnig sich vom Lon- 
doner Vertrag gegcn Oesterreich lossagen wolle, urn gemeinsame Sache mit der 
deutsch-nationalen Richtung zu machen, rait gleichzeitiger Aniehnung an 
Frankreich ... sei nun und nimmermehr zu befiirchten. Bel der Idiosynkratie 
welche den Konig gegen eine Allianz mit Frankreich erfiille, kbnne er mir 
daftir stehen, dass eine derartige Constellation als unbedingt ausgeschlossen 
anzusehen sei.” (Karolyi to Rechberg, January 14, No. 6A). Further: “Der 
Konig wiinscht ohne Zweifel, sich die Allianz mit Oesterreich zu sichem. . . .” 
(Karolyi to Rechberg, January 14, No. 6B). 

"Karolyi to Rechberg, January 14, No. 6A. 
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as far-sighted as Bismarck. But Rechberg and Franz Joseph 
were too paralyzed with fear of a French intervention to per- 
ceive that Bismarck needed them at this time more than they 
needed Mm, and that they might have stolen the King away 
from the policy of his minister-president. For one thing, Kar- 
olyi himself did not grasp the exact position nor ultimate policy 
of Bismarck. Then, too, events moved too rapidly for the 
Austrians. After the proud declaration in the Diet on January 
14, they considered it a matter of prestige as well as of pro- 
tection, not to delay a complete understanding by haggling 
over possibilities of a distant contingency which might not 
arise. 37 In the last analysis, if it came to a war with Prussia 
— an improbable contingency — the Emperor believed that 
Austria could defend her own interests fully as well as Prus- 
sia. 38 These considerations, added to the knowledge that 
France was encouraging the opposition of the small states, 39 
swung the balance in favor of the Prussian version. “ Fear of 
revolution . . . drove Austria to intervene in the North,” wrote 
one of England’s envoys, “ and fear of Prussia reaping all the 
advantages of the affair made her keep on.” 40 “ Austria is work- 
ing for the King of Prussia,” said Bismarck significantly to 
the Italian envoy. 41 

* * * * * 

Meanwhile Austrian public opinion had turned against the 
war. The wave of enthusiasm of the previous November soon 
ebbed, and the Viennese lost interest in events which took 
place so far away. “ All is quiet, perfectly quiet,” wrote Gra- 
mont, the French ambassador, at the beginning of January, 
“or if people’s minds are really agitated, it is impossible to 

"Sybel III, p- 158. CE. Rechberg’s words in council of January 10, 1864 
(Protocol in HHS). 

“Franz Joseph to Albert of Saxony, letter of February 16, 1864 (Otto 
Ernst: Franz Joseph I. in seinen Brief en p. 160). 

“Sybel III, p 157, with wrong date for the French circular of January 4 
(Cf. Origines I, pp. 85-88) . 

“Steefel: The Schleswig-Holstein Question (Harvard thesis 1923, in typed 
manuscript) p. 76. 

“ Origines I, p. 233. 
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discover the least outward sign of it.” 42 But when the gov- 
ernment began to send large forces to assist Prussia in Schles- 
wig, popular opposition made itself heard. Rechberg’s policy 
underwent the heaviest attacks in the Reichsrat, where the pre- 
vailing sentiment favored cooperation with the Diet instead of 
with the reactionary government of Bismarck, and appropria- 
tions for the “ execution ” in Holstein were cut almost in 
half . 43 

Rechberg defended his policy vigorously. To quiet rumors 
of a split in the cabinet, Schmerling spoke in support of the 
Prussian alliance and tried to calm the house with the assur- 
ance that it would have no effect on the constitutional regime 
in Austria . 44 The Staatsminister could not refrain from ad- 
ding, however, that Austria would return as soon as possible 
to the “ reform ” policy and friendship with the Confederation. 

It must not be supposed that Rechberg and Franz Joseph 
were themselves enthusiastic over the sacrifices of the campaign. 
Expenditures were soon mounting too high for the compara- 
tively restricted aim in view . 46 When the troops reached the 
northern border of Schleswig, the Kaiser called a halt, for the 
treaty with Prussia did not include any campaign beyond the 
borders of the Duchy. But the Danes were as defiant as ever, 
and Bismarck did not intend to stop until they had been thor- 
oughly beaten. For this, according to the Prussian military 
authorities, an invasion of Jutland was necessary. General 
Manteuffel was dispatched in all haste to Vienna, where in 
spite of mistrust and indifference in many circles, he succeeded 
after a week of effort in persuading the Emperor to sign a 
further agreement . 40 Hints of future aid to Austria against 

"OrigiMej 1, p. 78. 

"Stern IX, p. 354. 

“Schmerling probably expected a free hand in internal policy if he sup- 
ported Rechberg’s foreign policy (Friedjung I, p. 80). 

* Origines I, p. 333. 

“Approved in Austrian minister council, March 2, and signed in Berlin, 
March 5. Karolyi had reported the possibility that if Austria held back, King 
William might continue the campaign into Jutland alone (Karolyi to Rech- 
berg, February ax, tg.). 
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Italy probably turned the scales in favor of further action . 47 

By this new compromise, Austria admitted that the treaty 
of London had lapsed, and agreed to carry the war into Den- 
mark proper. Prussia on her part conceded to Rechberg the 
promise to propose at an eventual conference of the powers, 
the Personal Union of the Duchies under the Danish Crown. 
Thus Prussia obtained the substance and Austria the shadow, 
for if Personal Union should be rejected by the Danes, Prus- 
sia would no longer be obliged to favor it. Again Austria let 
slip a favorable moment for settling the fate of the Duchies 
in her own interest . 48 In the cabinet council called to approve 
the new agreement, one of the ministers raised this very ques- 
tion. But Pranz Joseph summarily dismissed the idea with 
the remark, that this was no time to seek a settlement with 
Prussia, which might easily lead to unpleasant and certainly 
untimely controversies . 49 Schmerling and the rest accepted 
the imperial dictum without a word . 50 

During March and April the combined armies pressed to 
the very tip of Jutland, stormed the intrenchment of Diippel, 
and drove the Danes on to their islands of Alsen and Fiinen. 
Meanwhile the ceaseless efforts of the English government had 
finally secured the general acceptance of a conference to meet 
at London to regulate the German-Danish quarrel. In order 
to induce the German Confederation to send a delegate, the 
invitation avoided all mention of the London protocol as the 
basis of the Conference. Bismarck succeeded in delaying the 
opening until the allies had won the victory of Diippel, which 
strengthened their diplomatic position. 

"G. W. IV, p. 335. 

“On February 22 Bismarck telegraphed to Manteuffel in Vienna, that it 
was more important than ever to reach an agreement with Austria, in view 
of France’s attitude, and "that the chances of separate action by Prussia are 
not very favorable.” (G. W. IV, p. 336). Unfortunately for Austria, her 
telegraph bureau does not appear to have intercepted and decoded this mes- 
sage. 

44 Protocol of minister council of March 2, 1864. 

"Schmerling must therefore bear his part of the responsibility for the later 
unfortunate turn of events, of which he tried to clear himself in a statement 
to the Vienna press before the war of 1866 (Friedjung I, p. 80). 
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As Austria was the more passive partner in the Danish cam- 
paign, so her envoys 61 at the Conference limited themselves 
largely to assenting to declarations given in the name of the 
allies by the Prussian delegates. 62 Bismarck had assured him- 
self of French sympathy and support by secret exchanges with 
France, which were assiduously kept from Austria’s knowl- 
edge. England and Russia, on the other hand, sponsored the 
cause of the Danes. But a fortnight after the conferences had 
begun, the neutral powers gave in under protest to the view 
of the Germans that the agreements of 1851-52 had lapsed. 
This was the end of the London treaty. 

In accordance with the March agreement, Prussia now 
joined Austria in proposing the political independence of the 
combined Duchies, avoiding the appellation “ Personal Union ” 
which Rechberg feared would make a bad impression in Ger- 
many. 53 But Bismarck had secretly instructed Bernstorff to 
handle the proposal in such a way “ that it will not be accepted, 
but also will not seem to miscarry through our opposition.” 51 
This injunction proved unnecessary, for the Danes utterly 
refused to consider the proposition or even to transmit it to 
their government. 55 After futile discussion the Conference 
adjourned for eleven days to allow the delegates time to con- 
sult their governments and formulate new proposals. 50 

The death knell of Personal Union had rung, and Rechberg 
as yet had given no indication that he held any alternative 
plan in reserve. Nor had he permitted himself to discuss with 
Prussia the eventual fate of the Duchies. In vain Bismarck 

“ Count Apponyi, Austrian ambassador in London, and Hofrat von Biege- 
leben. 

”Origines III, p. 17. Franz Joseph had personally instructed Biegdeben 
to cooperate intimately with Prussia at the conference and in all other politi- 
cal questions (G. W. IV, p 387, editor’s note to No. 336). 

" Sybei III, p. 234. 

M Sybel in, p. 233; G. W. IV, p. 428. 

“Rechberg blamed Apponyi and Biegeleben for the failure of the Personal 
Union proposal (Engel-Janosi: Graf Rechberg p. 148 f.), 

" Protocol of the session of May 17 (hoi Staatsarchiv VII, pp. 16-23) i 
Beust’s report to the Diet (dus drei ViertdjahrhitnderUn I, pp. 380-383). 
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had tried to tempt him into approving Prussian annexation, 
by dangling the hope of political compensations for Austria, 
concessions by Prussia toward federal reform, “Yes, a guar- 
antee of Austria’s entire territory .” 67 Failing that, Bismarck 
had tried to interest him in the candidacy of the Grand Duke 
of Oldenburg, whose conservative principles stood in marked 
contrast to those of the democratic Augustenburg. The latter, 
said Bismarck, would never have the support of Prussia so long 
as he ( Bismarck ) guided the ship of state . 58 He carefully 
refrained from mentioning a tentative understanding with Na- 
poleon which included the Augustenburg candidacy or a Prus- 
sian annexation by vote of the population : 59 a program to 
make Rechberg shudder, as Bismarck well knew. Nor did he 
give any inkling that King William was in secret correspond- 
ence with the Prince, with the object of securing the promise of 
concessions which would make the new state a dependency of 
Prussia . 30 

Though without definite knowledge of these manoeuvres, 
the Austrian cabinet, always suspicious of Prussia’s intentions, 
had become “ thoroughly alarmed at the growth of annexation 
sentiment in Prussia, which had followed the capture of Dup- 
pel .” 91 This sentiment had been fostered by the newspapers 
inspired by Bismarck. Even the pro-Augustenburg press de- 
manded advantages for Prussia which would make the Prince 
a Prussian vassal . 62 A petition for the annexation of the Duch- 
ies, started by an ex-minister of the Crown and circulated 

“ Chotek to Rechberg, letter of May 15, 1864 (Steefel pp. 323-324). Less 
positive hints had been dropped much earlier (Karolyi to Rechberg, January 
14, 1864, No. 6B; printed by Steefel as "No 6N," pp 312-324). 

“Karolyi to Rechberg, March 26, No. 37A. 

“ Sybel III, p 222 ft. 

" Jansen-Samwer p. 320 if.; Gebauer: Herzog Friedrich VIII von Schleswig- 
Holstein p. 90 ff. Samwer, the Prince’s chief “ minister ” denied the existence 
of such a correspondence, when questioned by Wydenbrugk, the envoy in 
Vienna, and there is no evidence that Vienna knew of these negotiations with 
William, at the time (Jansen-Samwer p. 333 note 1). Sybel does not men- 
tion these exchanges. 

“Steefel p. 232, 

" Origines HI, p. 20, 
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partly by officials, obtained 30,000 signatures in a few days. 03 
When the Austrian charge drew Bismarck’s attention to this 
petition, the latter replied that an official note of censure would 
only encourage the Danes to raise their demands. 01 The 
charge’s protest against a policy which took on more and more 
of a “ conspiring aspect,” expressed the feelings of the Aus- 
trian press, public, and government. 

Popular opinion in Vienna cried out more loudly than ever 
against Rechberg’s pro-Prussian complaisance, and pressed 
the government to seat Augustenburg as independent Duke 
of Schleswig-Holstein, even at the cost of a breach with Prus- 
sia. This wave of resentment Schmerling turned to account 
to secure a revival of his influence upon the Emperor and a 
rapprochement with the German states. 05 

THE ADOPTION OP AUGUSTENBURG 

Confronted with opposition from within and without, Rech- 
berg began to waver. On May 16, the day before Personal 
Union failed in the London Conference, he betrayed the first 
sign of weakening toward Augustenburg. 00 Three days later, 
the French ambassador found him in a different frame of mind, 
still hoping that the integrity of Denmark could be saved, but 
allowing his fancy to dwell upon the candidacies of Oldenburg 
and the Prince of Hesse to counteract Augustenburg, “ But 
in the last analysis,” wrote the Duke of Gramont, “the Vienna 
cabinet wants to arrive as soon as possible at a definite peace, 
and will support anything but a Prussian annexation, real or 
disguised.” 87 

The ideas of Rechberg were still in a state of flux when on 
May 22 the final dispatches from London on the session of 

“ Stern. IX, p. 374. 

M Chotek to Rechberg, May x 5, No. 50B, 

“Friedjung I, p. 93. 

" He gave to Gramont a half-hearted assent to the French program in case 
Personal Union should be defeated. This program, as Gramont presented it, 
called for a division of Schleswig and the creation of a new German state of 
Schleswig-Holstein under the sovereignty of a Prince (neither Prussian nor 
Oldenburg) acceptable to the inhabitants {Origines III, pp. 45-46) . 

" Origines III, pp. 63-64. 
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May 1 7 arrived in Vienna, They showed at last the full extent 
of the defeat for Personal Union. Russia herself had hinted 
her willingness to cease defending Denmark’s integrity. 68 Eng- 
land was ready to go still farther. 69 In a private conversation 
with Biegeleben just before the general conference, Lord Clar- 
endon had launched into a violent indictment of Austria’s 
policy which ( he said ) had brought things to the present im- 
passe. 70 After an equally spirited defense by Biegeleben, the 
British minister’s wrath turned against Prussia. “ All Eng- 
land,” he cried, “ would rather see the left bank of the Rhine, 
except for Belgium, fall into Napoleon’s hands, than Schles- 
wig-Holstein into Prussia’s.” Personal Union, he continued 
was no real solution. He and his colleagues could arrive at 
no other conclusion than to make use of the Augustenburg 
family to build a new state out of Holstein and part of Schles- 
wig, and to preserve for the remainder of Denmark the possi- 
bility of an unchallenged national existence. 71 There was 

“ Origines III, p. 40. 

“ On May 16, Bernstorff had received a note from Lord Russell, offering 
to consider any proposal consistent with Denmark’s security and a lasting 
peace. The English cabinet, it was later learned, had decided to abandon the 
integrity of Denmark (Apponyi to Rechberg, May 19, 1864, No. 50B). 

™ Clarendon blamed Austria for being dragged along by Prussia. She 
should either have gone with Denmark or with the German popular move- 
ment, he said. Biegeleben easily defended Austria’s actions on the grounds of 
resistance to nationalistic tendencies and upholding of monarchical principles. 
The entire conversation reported in Apponyi to Rechberg, May 19, 1864, No. 
50C Reservirt (Steefel pp. 334-337). Though sent in the name of both 
Austrian envoys, practically all the reports from the conference were written 
by Biegeleben — the present report almost certainly was. 

71 This was in harmony with the French program above mentioned, though 
neither Clarendon nor Biegeleben gave evidence of any connection between 
the two. The account of this interview in Vogt p. 30 and note x, differs 
somewhat in important details from that in Biegeleben’s report, and gives 
additional details. Possibly their source may have been in private letters 
from Biegeleben or Apponyi which have not come to light. Vogt’s account in 
general Is based on reports from Gagern, envoy of Hesse-Darmstadt in Vienna, 
to his chief, Dalwigk, Gagem’s brother, Max, was one of the influential 
councillors in the Austrian foreign office. Gagern was also one source for 
similar information in Frobel: Ein Lebenslauf II, p. 306. Cf. also Die 
Tagebiicher des Freiherrn Reinhard von Dalwigk zu Lichtenfels p. 139; 
Jansen-Samwer p. 315. 
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much in this suggestion to arouse Austrian sympathies. In 
describing the situation to his chief, Biegeleben concluded that 
the time had come to take a new course, and the only solution 
which might preserve peace, since it had the support of the 
neutrals, was to divide Schleswig and erect a new state with 
a dynasty of its own. Far from enthusiastic, Biegeleben never- 
theless considered it the only plan the Danes might be induced 
to accept. For that reason he presented it to Vienna in spite 
of a certain fear that in the long run it might create dangers 
for the peace of Germany and Europe . 73 

These important dispatches reached Rechberg’s desk on the 
morning of May 22. At noon he conferred with Schmerling 
and afterward with his advisers, other ministers , 73 and pre- 
sumably with the Emperor. Convinced at last that Personal 
Union was no longer possible, and disillusioned as to Bis- 
marck’s loyalty, Rechberg accepted the suggestions of Claren- 
don and Biegeleben, long advocated by the Vienna press. At 
once new instructions were drafted for Berlin and London, and 
the Vienna statesmen “ felt as if a mountain had been lifted 
from their shoulders.” 7i 

A settlement of the vexed Duchies question by which August- 
enburg would be installed as independent sovereign offered too 
many advantages to Austria to be dismissed. The wonder is 
that they had not been recognized months earlier. The favor 
of the German states and the support of popular opinion 
throughout Germany would be regained at one stroke, Prus- 
sian annexation could be nipped in the bud, and the much- 

™ Apponyi and Biegeleben to Rechberg, May 19, 1864, No- 50R ; Biegeleben 
to Rechberg, letter of May 19 (Steefel p. 341 f.), suggesting the formula for 
the change of Austrian policy. 

” Friibel II, p. 306. 

T ‘ Frobel II, p, 306. Unconscious of the impending change in his favor, the 
Prince had become so discouraged over his prospects that his chief adviser, 
Samwer, had written to his Vienna representative, Wydenbrugk, on May 18, 
that if worst came to worst the Prince would not actively oppose a Prussian 
annexation, for then at least the chief object — the freeing of the Duchies from 
Denmark — would have been accomplished. Wydenbrugk undoubtedly made 
this known to the Ball-plats. Hence Gebauer (pp. 104-105) thinks it stirred 
Rechberg to action for the Prince. 
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dreaded plebiscite in the Duchies avoided. 75 The incomplete 
legal claims of the Prince, on which the Ballplatz had pre- 
viously harped, were now to be passed over in silence, and em- 
phasis placed on the political advantages of his candidacy and 
its greater practicability. 70 The Prince’s democratic tenden- 
cies, to which Rechberg and Franz Joseph had strongly ob- 
jected, were not mentioned in the council, perhaps because 
the day before Rechberg had written to Karolyi to urge Bis- 
marck “ without delay and inconspicuously to send a suitable 
trustworthy person to the Prince, to enlighten him in this sense 
and bind him to an attitude more in keeping with his own best 
interests.” 77 Finally, it was thought that Prussia would be 
forced to consent to the Augustenburg proposal through fear 
of being outdistanced by Austria in the favor of Germany. 

Meanwhile the Prince could be secretly warned not to prom- 
ise away his sovereign rights to Berlin. On May 26, Rech- 
berg informed Wydenbrugk, the Augustenburg agent in Vienna, 
that Austria was ready to support the Prince’s candidacy, and 
bade him go post-haste to Kiel to prevent Frederick from mak- 
ing too many concessions to Prussia. 78 This natural if some- 
what disloyal expedient, which later proved impolitic as well, 
was imitated by Beust at the same time, 79 

Before the Austrian instructions had been sent off to Lon- 
don and Berlin Werther called to communicate two dispatches 
from Bismarck. 80 The aim of these notes was to secure an 
unequivocal declaration from Austria as to her plans for the 
future status of the Duchies. Bismarck did not contemplate 
offering a proposal in the next meeting of the Conference. He 
preferred to leave the initiative as yet to the neutral powers. 

On May 25, Rechberg presented the new policy before the council of min- 
isters (See the protocol in Appendix A, No. 2). 

’“Protocol of council of May 25 (Ibid..). 

"Rechberg to Karolyi, May 24, 1864. Cf. Rechberg’s words to Werther 
(Sybel III, p, 244). 

n Jansen-Samwer p, 332. 

™ Ibid. 

“ G. W. IV, pp. 432-437. Sybel (III, p. 239) incorrectly speaks of “one 
dispatch ” but summarizes both. 
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But in the meantime, he thought it well to discuss possibilities, 
and suggested three alternatives: Augustenburg, Oldenburg, 
and Prussian annexation. The Augustenburg solution he con- 
sidered the easiest to carry through under the circumstances. 

Surprised and delighted, Rechberg agreed at once on Augus- 
tenburg. But he insisted that both courts should take a further 
step and declare formally before the conference their adhesion 
to the Prince. The other two alternatives he thought impossible 
of accomplishment. After the interview had closed, Werther 
hastened to telegraph this news to his chief. 

The Austrian reply came as an unpleasant surprise to Bis- 
marck . 81 He had misjudged the situation, believing Austria’s 
dislike for Augustenburg to be stronger than her dislike for 
Prussian annexation . 82 For the first time since the entente 
had come into being, Austria threatened to take the initiative 
out of Prussia’s hands. In order not to be left behind, Bis- 
marck accepted Rechberg’s proposal, and instructed Bern- 
storff to associate himself with the Austrian envoys in the new 
move . 83 But in a confidential telegram, he told his ambassa- 
dor to drop Augustenburg, if the Prince’s candidacy met with 
more opposition than the proposal to divide Schleswig . 84 Scent- 
ing the hostile purpose in Rechberg’s proposal, Bismarck had 
prepared his counter-mines: he looked with marked favor upon 
the claims of the Grand Duke of Oldenburg, the open support 

11 His reactions are described by Talleyrand ( Origines III, pp. 105-107, 
See also Jansen-Samwer p. 351 note 1; Lenz p. 242; Steefel p. 233). 

“Bismarck seems to have laid entirely too much weight on certain alleged 
words of Biegeleben’s, while the latter was in Berlin a month before, to the 
effect that Austria would sooner recognize the claim of a Prussian prince to 
the throne of the Duchies than that of Augustenburg (Sybel III, p. 223 ; 
G, W. IV, p. 397. Cf. Origines III, p. ro7). 

“King William, too, felt that Augustenburg’s name should be proposed by 
Prussia, “in order not to fall behind Austria and the others.” (William to 
Bismarck, May 24, 1864: Horst Kohl: Ankang 1 iu den Gedanken und Eritt- 
nerungen I, pp. no-zri). Karolyi wired that the new policy had called 
forth “ the greatest satisfaction ” from the King (Karolyi to Rechberg, May 
27, tg. No. 95). 

“Sybel III, p, 247; G. W. IV, p. 444 > No. 385. 
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of which by Russia Bismarck probably now, if not before, en- 
couraged . 86 

Meanwhile Rechberg’s instructions sanctioning the adop- 
tion of Augustenburg had reached London . 80 In conformity 
with them Biegeleben and Apponyi sought out Bernstorff and 
Beust, and Lord Russell, the president of the Conference, to 
plan the strategy for the ensuing meeting . 87 Bernstorff him- 
self composed the formal declaration in favor of Augustenburg, 
which was given to Apponyi to read at the beginning of the 
session, in the name of the German powers and the Confedera- 
tion. Lord Russell was to follow with the English compromise 
proposal to divide Schleswig by nationalities, after which Bern- 
storff on behalf of the Germans would accept the division prin- 
ciple on condition of the exchange of Lauenburg for northern 
Schleswig, a means of masking the nationality issue . 88 

The Austrian envoys were optimistic. Bernstorff showed 
them a telegram from Bismarck in terms practically identical 
with Rechberg’s instructions and equally positive in rejecting 
a plebiscite . 80 That two succeeding telegrams from Berlin 

"He wired to Bernstorff: Die preussischen Interessen werden bei der Olden- 
burgiscben Kandidatur so gut gewakrt werden konnen, als bei der Augusten- 
burgiscben; Russland meint “besser” (Ibid.). Two months earlier, Bismarck 
had remarked to Karolyi: “ Falls es durchaus zur Lostrennung Schleswig - 
Holsteins von Danemark kommen werde, konne man hier [in Berlin] nur die 
unter der Voraussetzung eines Verzichtes der alteren russischen (Gottorp'schen 
Linie) legal mogliche Candidatur des Grossherzogs von Oldenburg bevor- 
viorlen.” (Underlined in original: Karolyi to Rechberg, March 26, 1864, No. 
37A). See also Steefel p. 234 note 85, and p. 241 note 118. 

"“Rechberg to Apponyi and Biegeleben, May 24, 1S64, Nos. r and 2 (HHS; 
partially printed by Friedrich Graf Revertera: ‘'Rechberg und Bismarck 1863 
bis 1864,” in Deutsche Revue XXVHI, 1903, Heft 4, pp. 265-266; com- 
pletely by Steefel, pp. 342-347). 

"The following from Biegeleben’s report to Rechberg, May 31, 1864, 
No- 54A. 

M The Idea of the Lauenburg exchange was a happy invention of Bismarck’s, 
which Rechberg eagerly pounced upon. Christian IX’s title to Lauenburg 
was far better than to the other Duchies (Rechberg to Biegeleben and 
Apponyi, May 24, 1864, No. 2). 

. v questioning inhabitants entirely superfluous through installation of 
Augustenburg. . . (G. W. IV, pp. 442-443, No. 383). 
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prescribed quite another attitude was of course kept secret 
from the Austrians. 90 Confident that the English statesmen 
had prepared their proteges, the Danes, to discuss the new 
proposition, and expecting full support from Bernstorff and 
Beqpt, and probably from the French, the Austrian delegates 
entered the Conference without misgiving. 

Already the news of the adoption of Augustenburg had been 
trumpeted throughout Germany by the official and semi-offi- 
cial Austrian journals under Schmerling’s influence and pay, 
and great was the joy among the people. Many a good citizen 
read with pleasure that “it would be Austria’s task to pre- 
serve the full sovereignty of the new Duke,” and other more 
direct attacks on the idea of annexation to Prussia. 01 The 
smaller states were in raptures; in Prussia and elsewhere, 
“liberal” hearts beat faster. King William told Augusten- 
burg’s mother that her son would certainly come into his heri- 
tage. 02 

On May 28, the London Conference convened for its sixth 
full session. 98 When the diplomats had all assembled, Count 
Apponyi arose and read the following declaration: “. . . the 
plenipotentiaries of the German powers, in concert with the 
plenipotentiary of the Germanic Confederation, have received 
orders to demand the complete separation of Schleswig and Hol- 
stein from Denmark, and their union in a single state under the 
sovereignty of the Hereditary Prince of Schleswig-Holstein- 
Sonderburg-Augustenburg, who can not only bring forward, 
in the opinion of Germany, the greatest right to the succession in 

"“The passage in my telegram of yesterday concerning unnecessary ques- 
tioning of inhabitants was taken over by mistake from the Austrian draft and 
is not to be advocated by us because of France. . . (G. W. XV, p. 443 note 

1) . “ If matters take such a turn tomorrow that our program encounters 

more opposition in the person of the candidate Augustenburg than in the 
principle, then you are not to let the personal question endanger the success 
of the essential principle, . . (G. W. XV, p. 444, No, 385). 

“Sybel HI, p. 246. Schmerling foreshadowed Austria's return to her 
“ great work of federal reform." 

” Jansen-Samwer p. 333. 

“ The following from the protocol of the session of May 28, in Slaatsarchiv 
VII, pp. 23-32. Beust omitted from his memoirs his report on this session. 
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the said Duchies, so that his recognition by the Diet is assured, 
but who also possesses the undoubted suffrage of the immense 
majority of the population of these countries.” Lord Russell 
then followed with the proposal to divide Schleswig. But be- 
fore Bernstorff could offer the second, more conciliatory Ger- 
man proposal for the exchange of Lauenburg, unforeseen 
difficulties began to arise. In a tone of pained surprise and 
ill-concealed irritation, Baron Brunnow, delegate of Russia, 
rejected the Augustenburg proposal and reserved the rights of 
the Grand Duke of Oldenburg to the Duchies . 04 France wan- 
ted a plebiscite after all. Sweden also. The Danes declared 
that the present German plan was even worse than the Per- 
sonal Union. But the “ most unkindest cut of all ” came from 
Bernstorff, who — quite according to instructions — “made 
not the slightest effort to support the original demand of the 
German powers for the separation of the whole of Schleswig ” 
from Denmark . 95 In spite of Beust’s admonition to the Danes 
to take the Augustenburg proposal “very seriously,” and a 
weak defense by Biegeleben, the Conference would not, after 
Russia's emphatic challenge and the Danish intransigence, 
accept Augustenburg. Only the English compromise remained 
on the docket for the next session. 

If the Austrians hoped to smuggle Augustenburg or Per- 
sonal Union into some later meeting after a boundary line in 
Schleswig had been agreed upon, they were doomed to dis- 
appointment . 96 An agreement was not reached, though the 
conferees haggled for a month longer. For Austria, it was a 

“The Tsar Alexander was at this time contemplating a cession of his own 
claims to the Grand Duke, who would thus possess all the Gottorp claims. 
It is uncertain whether and when this was done in a binding fashion. 

"So Biegeleben complained to Rechberg, May 31, 1864, No. 54B. 

"Possibly this was in Rechberg’s mind, as Bismarck suspected (G. W. IV, 
p. 443), Rechberg coquetted also with the utterly impractical plan of incor- 
porating the entire Danish monarchy into the German Confederation, an idea 
favored by Russia and Christian IX, but Austria did not want to sponsor it 
herself ( Origines HI, pp. 225, 233). 
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most uncomfortable month . 07 The question of nationality 
dominated the discussions, and in spite of warm protests from 
Vienna, Bismarck even proposed a plebiscite to determine the 
wishes of the Schleswigers . 08 Finally, when England suggested 
arbitration of the boundary to end the impasse, Rechberg de- 
sired to accept the olive branch and sent affirmative instruc- 
tions to Biegeleben , 80 but at the last minute Bismarck 
persuaded him to cancel them and join in the Prussian rejec- 
tion . 100 In truth, both Danes and Prussians were itching to 
renew the fight, and war-weary Austria was dragged again 
into war. 

The issue of the London Conference was a dismal failure 
for Austria. Bismarck had buried the London treaty and 
side-tracked Personal Union, arbitration, and Augustenburg. 
He had calculated correctly on the stubbornness of the Danes, 
the disinclination of England and France to go to war, and the 
incompetence of Austria to strike out on an independent 
course. Rechberg neither could nor would intrigue with other 
powers against his ally, while Apponyi and Biegeleben had 
failed to take adroit advantage of English and Russian senti- 
ment for the Personal Union . 101 This solution, upon which 

” Biegeleben later wrote to a friend: “ To me personally the whole boundary 
question was disagreeable, and I felt myself beaten, more than any other 
man in London. . . (Wollheim da Fonseca: New Indiscretionen I, pp. 220- 
221). 

" Rechberg expressed his “ astonishment ” that a monarchy, founded on 
historical rights, should adopt “ even temporarily ... so disastrous a modern 
principle” as the plebiscite, adding that no state may renounce its basic prin- 
ciples and survive. How would Prussia like a plebiscite in Posen, he asked. 
Austria would protest openly in the Conference against such a proposal 
(Rechberg to Karolyi, June 4, 1864, No. 1). 

“Biegeleben was to accept arbitration, preferably by King Leopold, but if 
necessary by Napoleon III. “Wegen Mangel an Zeit kiinnen wir uns nicht 
mit Berlin verstandigen, aber wir wunschen dass Sie in dieser Frage mit Ibren 
preus. Collegen gemeinsam Vorgehen. . . . Daher unsere vorlaufige Zustim- 
mung.” Rechberg to Chotek (repeating tg. to Biegeleben), June 17, 1864. 

VM Jansen-Samwer p. 363; Sybel III, pp. 261-262. 

101 Austria’s obvious course was to gain England and Russia, and through 
them to approach the Danes with a more favorable settlement than Prussia 
could admit. But Franz Joseph had personally instructed Biegeleben to work 
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both Rechberg and Biegeleben had set their hearts , 102 was 
perhaps in any case doomed to destruction on the rock of 
Danish and German popular opposition. But certainly it was 
presented to the Conference in the very best way to be re- 
jected . 108 Such na'ive and ineffectual strategy could not com- 
pete with Bismarck’s resourceful diplomacy. Austria’s two 
plans for a peace to checkmate Prussia had both fallen at the 
first shock. 

The failure was more depressing to Biegeleben than to Rech- 
berg, in the same measure that Biegeleben’s mistrust of Prussia 
was greater than Rechberg’s. From the sands of Trouville, 
where the Hof rat sought balm for his disappointment, he wrote 
to a friend: 

"A diplomat doesn’t willingly admit that he has failed all along the line; 
but in this affair, in view of the consequences which I fear, there is some 
consolation in privately admitting the complete collapse of all my 
ideas.” 104 

The foreign minister on the other hand could take solace in 
quite a different result. By his faithfulness to Prussia, he and 
the Emperor had retained the personal confidence of William 

with Prussia in all questions (G. W. IV, p. 387, editor’s note to No. 336), 
Thus the position of the envoys was a difficult one. Rechberg later blamed 
them for failing to win Palmerston’s support (Engel-Janosi: Graf Rechberg 
p. 149). 

Rechberg to his brother, January g, 1867 (Engel-Janosi p. 147). Biege- 
leben to Wollheim, July 12, 1864: . . More than any other man in London I 

felt beaten, for I was the only decided champion of legality in the Succession 
question, and I am convinced that the conscientious safeguarding of the legal 
question must have led to the establishment of Personal Union. . . .” (Woll- 
heim da Fonseca I, pp. 220-221). This is borne out by an examination of 
Biegeleben’s utterances before the Conference, as reported in the official 
protocols of the sessions of May 17, May 28, and June 6 ( Staatsarchiv VII, 
pp. 18, 20, 31, 55, etc.). 

1,3 How could the Eider-Danish firebrands be expected to accept the first, 
and presumably the most extreme, peace-proposal of their foes, especially 
since it was not supported by the neutral powers? After its rejection, it was 
blindness to expect them to accept a still more distasteful proposal, the recog- 
nition of the rebel Augustenburg. 

“Biegeleben to Wollheim, July 12, 1864 (Wollheim da Fonseca I, pp. 
220-221). 
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and Bismarck. Let Clarendon sneer at Austria’s “abdica- 
tion,” and let Palmerston threaten dire consequences in Vene- 
tia and Hungary , 10B England’s friendship was not worth the 
loss of Prussia’s alliance. 

If the Austrian policy was viewed with contempt outside 
of Germany, within Germany there was some praise for her 
championship of Augustenburg. The Ballplatz decided to put 
on a bold face, and in a circular note of July 8, Rechberg in- 
formed all the German courts that Austria considered the 
’ Augustenburg declaration to be “ the most valuable result of 
the Conference.” 100 Had she not persuaded Prussia to declare 
before the forum of Europe, that Augustenburg was the most 
legal and the most popular candidate? 107 For the present at 
least, Rechberg intended to cling to the Prince, and when 
Bismarck, scarcely ten days after the London declaration, had 
switched again to the Oldenburg candidacy, the Austrian min- 
ister refused to “turn another somersault.” 108 

It was therefore evident that the two allies had drawn differ- 
ent conclusions from their action in London. Bismarck con- 
sidered it merely a temporary proposal from which Prussia 
and Austria were released without moral obligation, as soon 
as it was rejected by their opponents, 108 and he refused to 
let it hamper his future plans. He had hitched Augustenburg 
to the plow to bring it forward, and when it had gotten under 

Apponyi wrote: “Lord Clarendon profite de son intimity avec moi . . . 
pour mettre mon amour ptopre en jeu, en m'exprimant sans cesse le regret ‘ de 
voir une Puissance comme i'Autriche abdiquer son r 61 e de Grande Puissance 
et son independance pour devenir le fouet et l’instrument des plans ambitieux 
de sa rivale.’ Selon lui, nous avons beaucoup a perdre et rien a gagner 4 une 
pareilie politique, remplie de dangereuses consequences pour nous. On attri- 
bue merue 4 ce sujet un propos 4 Lord Palmerston, qui auroit dit: ' En 
bravant l’Angleterre, I’Autriche perdra probablement la Ven£tie — tant mieux — 
elle perdra peut-etre aussi la Hongrie — tant pis 1 (Apponyi to Rechberg, 
June i 1 }, 1864, No, 65C). 

m Jansen-Samwer p, 318. 

Ibid, p, 314. 

** Rechberg’s remark (Vogt p. 36). Cf. Sybel III, p. 233. 

ia> Bismarck to Werther, June 8, 1864 (G, W. IV, p. 455, and Sybel III, p. 
253 ). 
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way he had unhitched him again. 110 By false insinuations, 
Bismarck began to weaken the Prince’s hold on the King’s 
sympathy. 111 The simultaneous announcement by the Grand 
Duke of Oldenburg that his own hat was now in the ring de- 
cided William to consider himself absolved from the conse- 
quences of the declaration of May 28, and to favor Augusten- 
burg no longer. 112 

Needless to say, the Austrian statesmen did not cling to the 
Prince’s candidacy out of genuine sympathy for him or his 
cause. To Franz Joseph, to Rechberg, to Biegeleben, as much 
as to Bismarck, the Prince was merely a pawn on the chess- 
board of German rivalry. 113 But whereas Bismarck, with his 
eye on Russia and France, could “unhitch the ox” without 
compunction, the Austrians, with their eyes on the German 
states, neither dared nor desired as yet to do so. The Emperor 
and Count Rechberg, it is true, had accepted the new course 
far from enthusiastically; 114 but Schmerling, and later Bieg- 
eleben, seized upon and maintained the Augustenburg policy 
with all the fervor of fanatics. 115 To the Habsburg and his 

"Bismarck’s words to Beust (Vogt p. 212). 

“This was the purpose of Bismarck’s interview with Augustenburg on 
June 1, of which Bismarck wrote a highly tendentious abstract in tisum 
regis, distorting the Duke’s utterances to make him appear an ungrateful 
nuisance. This summary (in G. W. IV, pp. 448-450) was used by Sybel III, 
p. 251 exclusively. The Prince’s own “ more trustworthy ” (Lenz p. 246) 
report is in Jansen-Samwer pp. 731-736. Of the numerous interpretations of 
this episode, those of Lenz pp. 245-233, and Stern IX, pp. 379-380, seem 
more convincing than that of Wahl: "Die Unterredung Bismarcks mit dem 
Herzog Friedrich von Augustenburg,” in Historische Zeitschnft XCV, 1905, 
pp. 58-70. 

“This is clear from William’s marginals on a memorandum from Duke 
Friedrich, c September 14, 1864 (Jansen-Samwer p, 744) 

"Even Schmerling’s fellow-feeling for a leading liberal was secondary to 
his desire to enroll the Prince’s following for another Great-German crusade 
under Austria’s banners. 

"On June i, Rechberg instructed Karolyi to “head off” the Prince’s pro- 
jected visit to Vienna (tg. June x, 1864). Cf. Gebauer: Herzog Friedrich 
VIII von Schleswig-Holstein p. 113. The prince was never received by 
Franz Joseph nor his ministers. 

"At least in public. Later on, in the winter of 1864-65. Schmerling’s 
ardor cooled when he found that the Austrian public cared less whether 
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minister of foreign affairs, the Augustenburg candidacy was 
the best solution of the vexed question of the Duchies, — pro- 
vided Prussia would accept it. To the Schmerling party and 
the counsellors of the foreign office, it was a solution to be 
forced upon Prussia at all costs. These opposing views for 
almost two years waged a contest for mastery in Ballplatz 
and Eojburg. 

Augustenburg or Oldenburg ascended the new throne, than whether Austria 
went empty-handed (Protocol of minister council, January ii, 1865 ; Appen- 
dix A, No. 4, below) ; and when Biegeleben learned of the Prince’s concessions 
to Bismarck, he privately admitted that he had lost interest in the Prince, 
though Austria would Still support him publicly (Vogt p. 64). 



CHAPTER III 


THE ALLIANCE UNDER STRAIN 

What the diplomats had failed to accomplish in two months 
of conferences, the generals now secured in less than one month 
of fighting. The war began on June 28 with the capture of 
the strategic island of Alsen by the Germans. A fortnight 
later, the Danes sued at last for peace. On July 20, hostilities 
ceased. 1 

None but the initiated knew that Austria herself had called 
a halt, and that but for the Danish collapse, Prussia would 
have had to continue the campaign alone. 2 Franz Joseph 
had twice in fact refused to send Austrian troops for the next 
military objective, the seizure of Fiinen, an island which barred 
the way to the Danish capital. The first refusal, in May, 3 
had so aroused Bismarck’s ire that he had hinted at an aban- 
donment of the alliance, if Austria would not follow to Fiinen. 4 
In June he had renewed the demand at Karlsbad, where Rech- 
berg spent several days with him in discussions concerning 
the impending rupture of the London Conference and the fur- 
ther prosecution of the war. 5 At that time, England’s menac- 

1 Sybel III, pp. 261-271. 

’Austria did not intend to withdraw from Denmark, but simply from 
further offensive operations. 

3 Rechberg to Chotek, May 12, 1864, The charge had reported (May 9, 
No. 45A) that all Prussians in high office “ were burning to occupy Fiinen.” 

* Bismarck cried out, “ Also, wir sollen nicht nach Fiinen gehen, dann 
konnen wir iiberhaupt nicht mehr Krieg fiihren. . . .” and later “in Falle 
ernes ernstlichen Widerstandes dcr kais. Regierung gegen energische Fort- 
fiihrung des Kriegs ” he threatened “ die Trenmmg von der Allianz mit 
Oeslerreich.” But Bismarck added, “ Er hoffe noch immcr es werde nicht so 
weit kommen.” (Postscript to Chotek’s No. So, May 13, 1S64). 

“June 19 to 25 (Horst Kohl: Bismarck-Regesten I, p. 234). Both sover- 
eigns arrived during the same week. On June 25, Franz Joseph and Rech- 
berg left for Vienna, but Bismarck and William remained a month longer, 
while the latter completed his “ cure.” On July 21, Bismarck left for Vienna 
for further conferences with Rechberg, 
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ing attitude was worrying the Austrian minister, for the 
Austrian fleet in the North Sea lay at the mercy of the English 
navy; and Palmerston might easily stir up Italy to attack the 
province of Venetia. Moreover, a breach with England would 
render Austria’s financial situation desperate. 0 It was said 
that Rothschild had refused a loan unless Austria made peace. 
Meanwhile there was scarcely enough money in the treasury 
to pay the soldiers for another month. 7 Instead of girding 
herself for a politically dangerous campaign on Fiinen, Aus- 
tria was reckoning up the costs of the campaign of twelve 
years before* 

King William desired “ to keep to a line upon which Austria 
could and would follow without scruples,” but his minister* 
again threatened to proceed alone without her. The utmost 
that he could obtain, however, was his ally’s consent to military 
demonstrations against the island. 0 Yet it was a victory to 
have gotten Austria back into the war at all. On June 24, the 
points of agreement had been set down on paper in the third 
Austro-Prussian convention since the beginning of the year. 10 
Here for the first time the object of the war was openly de- 
clared to be the complete separation of the Duchies from 
Denmark, 

Now that the Danes at last had sued for peace, this object 
was within Bismarck’s grasp. Leaving his sovereign to take a 
second Kur at Gastein, he rejoined Rechberg in Vienna on 

‘ G. W. IV, pp. 471-472, and Sybel III, pp. 261-262. (Bismarck’s own 
account of the Karlsbad conversations is our chief source, G. W. IV, pp. 471- 
476). Somewhat the same argument was used by Franz Joseph to Werther 
in July (G. W. TV, p. 497, editor’s note to No. 436). 

T G. W. IV, p. 5 * 6 . 

'Rechberg to Karolyi, May 21, 1864, No. 1. Austria sent 20,000 troops in 
1831 to suppress the revolt of the Holsteiners against the Danish government. 
She withdrew them when Denmark made the agreements of 1831-32 granting 
special rights to Schleswig-Holstein. 

’ G, W. IV, p. 474. From this it would appear that the King was unwill- 
ing to proceed as yet without Austria, and Bismarck’s threat was a bluff. 

“Text in G. IV. IV, p. 473. The earlier agreements were, of course, the 
alliance protocol of January 16, and the agreement of March 3. 
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July 22 to prepare for negotiations with the defeated enemy . 11 

For nine days, Bismarck remained in the Austrian capital, 
gazed upon by the Viennese “ like the newest hippopotamus 
at the zoo .” 12 In many a heart-to-heart talk, the two friends 
discussed in detail not only the peace terms to be imposed, but 
every problem in the relations between the two countries, the 
provisional government for the Duchies, the Rendsburg inci- 
dent, the rivalry between Austria and the Prussian-directed 
Zollverein 13 

Bismarck’s first object was to provide for further warfare, 
in case the Danes refused to yield the Duchies in toto. To his 
renewed plea for the Fiinen expedition, Franz Joseph and his 
minister still turned deaf ears. “ The simplest and most practi- 
cal policy,” Rechberg had advised the Emperor, “would be 
for the two powers ... to maintain their present military posi- 
tion, to hold and use Jutland as a pawn, to unite the three 
Duchies into one, to install as soon as possible the sovereign 
whom the Diet has recognized as legitimate, and, remaining 
entirely on the defensive, to leave it to Denmark to attack,— 
an improbable contingency .” 14 Bismarck was consequently in- 
formed that Austria would go no farther; and Rechberg had 
the temerity to add that Prussia might proceed to Fiinen alone, 
thinking that such an action would arouse the enmity of all 
Germany and Europe . 15 Bismarck doubted that Austria really 
meant to quit . 16 But the King took Rechberg at his word, and 
sent orders to Prince Friedrich Karl to continue with the land- 

u Bimarck-Regesten I, p, 236. 

“Horst Kohl: Bismarch-Brie-je, p. 70. 

“Reported by Bismarck to his sovereign, G. W ■ XV, pp, 505-507, 513-520, 
5H-525. 

“Rechberg’s Vortrag, Vienna July 22, 1864 (HHS: Kabinettskanslei) . 

”G, W- IV, p. 505; Rechberg’s Vortrag, July 23. Rechberg’s arrUre-pensies 
appear in a further passage in his Vortrag: “Bei einem solchen Auftreten 
hatten wir ganz Deutschland und Europa auf unsere Seite und wurden ent- 
weder Freussen notigen seine hocbfahrenden kriegerischen Plane aufzugeben, 
oder sie allein auf die Gefahr hin zu verfolgen, sowobl von seinen bisherigen 
Verbiindeten, als vom Bunde isolirt, in eine Richtung sich zu verirren, wo es 
die europaischen Machte zu Gegnern haben wiirde.” 

“C W TV. n. <05. 
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mg on Fiinen even without Austria’s cooperation, in case hos- 
tilities should begin again, 17 The occasion did not arise, how- 
ever. 

In the pourparlers with the Danes, which began in Vienna 
on July 25, Rechberg wisely left the initiative to his col- 
league. 18 Some time before, the Prussian minister had out- 
lined two essential conditions of peace: the outright cession 
of the three Duchies to Austria and Prussia conjointly, and 
the placing of the war costs, not upon Denmark, but upon the 
Duchies themselves, which would also bear their share of the 
Danish national debt. 10 This was a canny idea of Bismarck’s 
to outplay Austria, for Prussia could later offer to relieve the 
Duchies of this heavy financial burden if they would consent 
to be annexed by Prussia. Poor Austria could not compete 
with such an inducement. Bismarck now hinted confidentially 
to Rechberg that, as partial reimbursement for their war ex- 
penses, each state should take a bit of the Duchies’ territory: 
Prussia, Lauenburg; Austria, the “ West-Jutland islands” in 
the North Sea off the coast of Schleswig. 20 This was a very 
small bait, but Bismarck’s object was none the less clear, and 
two-fold: to establish a precedent for Prussian annexations 
in the Duchies, and to make Austria an accomplice in dividing 
up the spoils. Should Austria annex these islands, she would 
thereby abandon her contention that the two powers were 

1T W. Foerster: Prinz Friedrich Karl von Preussen (Stuttgart 19x0) I, p. 358. 

" G. W. IV, p. 513 ff. 

“Bismarck to Werther, July 11, 1864 (G. W. IV, pp. 493-496). 

M The proper name for these islands was “ North Friesian Islands.” (.Stick- 
ler’s Handatlas, Gotha 1863). Hardly more than four of them were of any 
consequence at all, and of these four, only one — Fanb — belonged to Jutland, 
the rest forming part of Schleswig. In early July the Austrian fleet had 
played a decisive part in capturing them. As all the islands together com- 
prised less territory than Lauenburg, it seems clear that Bismarck offered 
Austria the entire chain, and not simply the few which were “west of Jut- 
land " itself. Sybcl (III, 274) incorrectly asserts that Bismarck offered the 
“Danish Islands in the West Indies,” obviously having misread Abeken’s 
almost illegible draft, “ west-indischcn ” instead of the correct " west-jtitischen 
Inseln.” (G. W. XV, p. 303). Sybel thus missed the whole point of Bis- 
marck’s suggestion, viz., to make Austria an accomplice in annexing part of 
the Duchies. 
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simply trustees for the future sovereign. In point of fact 
Rechberg had already made inquiries as to the value of the 
islands, but had found them to be “ unprofitable, expensive, 
and untenable in war . 21 For this reason, and not because of 
legal scruples, Rechberg rejected the overture at once. The 
request for Lauenburg he referred to his sovereign, who did 
not give his assent to the project . 22 Without further argument, 
Bismarck and Rechberg agreed to demand from the Danes the 
cession of all three Duchies to the two allied sovereigns, who 
would administer them jointly until they could unite upon 
their ultimate fate. The Danes bowed to the inevitable, and 
signed the peace preliminaries on August i . 23 Final negotia- 
tions were to begin within a month. 

THE REACTION AGAINST RECHBERG 

Every Austrian, from the Emperor to the humblest Wiener 
Dienstmann, breathed a sigh of relief. Those who looked 
upon the Prussian alliance, not as a mariage du coeur, but as 
a temporary and most immoral liaison, no longer felt the need 
for Prussia’s help in warding off foreign interference. Aus- 
tria’s natural allies, they thought, were the German Mittel- 
staaten, whose very existence was menaced by the ambitions 
of the same northern power that challenged Austrian suprem- 
acy in Germany. These good folk had looked on with dismay 
when Rechberg during July had cooperated in Bismarck’s hos- 
tile moves at Frankfurt: the suppression of Beust’s reports on 

11 G. W. IV, p, go;. Rechberg’s object was probably to establish a naval 
base there and gain a point of vantage in North Germany from which to ex- 
tend Austrian protection and influence to Hanover and the new state of 
Schleswig-Holstein. (Cf. Engel-Janosi: Graf Rechberg p. 14s; and Hassell: 
Geschichte des Kbnigrdchs Hannover II-2, p. 257). 

"Rechberg declared that he personally had no objection to Prussian an- 
nexation of Lauenburg (G. W. IV, p. 505). Probably Biegeleben and 
Schmerling persuaded the Emperor against it, They could not, however, use 
legal arguments against it, for the status of this tiny Duchy was different 
from that of the others. Not only was its possession by Christian IX legal 
and virtually uncontested, but also its inhabitants desired to be annexed to 
the neighboring Prussian state. 

“ Text in Staatsarchiv VII, pp. 145-148. 
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the Londbn Conference, which urged the immediate recogni- 
tion of Augustenburg by the Diet; and the demand that the 
Prince submit his claims for examination like any other candi- 
date. 24 What insults to the “ most legal and most popular” 1 

“ The newspapers of all colors,” wrote one of Bismarck’s confidants, 
after a visit in Vienna, “ do not conceal the bitter feeling that Austria has 
become Prussia’s vassal, and Rechberg is everywhere scoffed at, while Bis- 
marck is envied and praised.” 25 ‘‘It is simply impossible to make the Herr 
Graf popular," admitted an official of the Austrian press bureau . 28 

Rechberg was even dubbed “ le negre de Monsieur de Bis- 
marck.” 27 

This widespread public disgust at Rechberg and his Prus- 
sian policy was grist for Schmerling’s mill. The ambitious 
Staatsminister had long felt the humiliation of Austria's posi- 
tion in the eyes of Germany and of Europe, and he foresaw 
merciless attacks in the Reichsrat (called for November), 
which could be parried only by showing some positive gain 
from the alliance, or by promising a change of policy. He had 
therefore determined to reassert an influence over the con- 
duct of foreign affairs. The time, he thought, would soon be 
propitious for a return to the Great-Germany program, at 
which he had hinted in the Reichsrat in March, and in the 

31 Sybel III, pp. 271-272. Beust’s reports (presented to the Diet on June 
27 and 29) summed up his activities in London, and concluded with the 
advice to recognize Augustenburg at once, and to declare war on Denmark, 
so that the Diet might take part in the peace negotiations. The first recom- 
mendation angered Bismarck, the second enraged Rechberg, as did also Beust’s 
hint at the need of calling a German parliament. Beust was “like a barking 
dog, running between the hoofs of the allied steeds." (Friedjung: Kampf I, 
p. 294). 

“Keudell to Max Duncker, Gastein, August 3, 1864 (Duncker: Politischer 
Briejwechsel pp. 382-383). 

M Vogt p. 37 note 5. Rechberg had never possessed the favor of the liberal 
masses and bourgeoisie, since his opposition to the Parliament in i860. (Engel- 
Janosi p. 123). 

11 Vitzthum von Eckstadt: London, Gastein und Sadowa, p. 24. This 
epithet was perhaps coined by Clarendon, who said to Beust in London, “. . . 
Bismarck est un aventurier sans foi et loi et Rechberg est son negre.” (Dal- 
wigk: Tageb-ucher p. 140. Cf. Beust: Am drei Viertcljahrhmdcrtcn I, p. 
377 )- 
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press in May. That barrage of anti-Prussian articles in May 
had opened his press-campaign. The mot d’ordre to his jour- 
nalist cohorts was now “ rapprochement with the German 
Mittelstaaten, and Austria’s return to the policy oi supporting 
the Diet .” 28 

Having decided the new course, Schmerling set about to ac- 
complish two things : first, to regain the confidence of the Ger- 
man small states; second, to force Rechberg to conform or 
resign. 

As a preliminary to the first, the Staatsminister wished to 
test the terrain in South Germany. For this mission, he sent 
Julius Frobel, the able editor of his personal organ, the Beo- 
hachter, privately to Munich, Stuttgart, Karlsruhe, and Darm- 
stadt. Armed with a letter from Schmerling, Frobel sought 
out the leading ministers, present and prospective, of the four 
states, and encouraged the idea of unity and solidarity among 
them, with a leaning toward Austria . 29 Beust, too, was work- 
ing hard to galvanize these states into common action. 

Meanwhile, Schmerling was capitalizing Rechberg’s unpopu- 
larity in an attempt to weaken that minister’s position in the 
cabinet. This was no easy task, for Rechberg’s policy was 
Franz Joseph’s . 30 But the Kaiser, in spite of his dislike for 
constitutional democracy, was sensitive to a widespread popu- 
lar outburst like the present one . 31 Beside his control of the 
press, Schmerling held other trump cards. He could count on 
the support of Hofrat von Biegeleben, who had returned from 

“Frobel: Em Lebenslauf II, p. 311. Schmerling, not Rechberg, controlled 
the “secret fund.” (Friedjung: Kampj II, p. 585). 

” Schmerling’s letter, dated July 30, 1864, asked Frobel to report Ms im- 
pressions. He was given no more specific instructions than to work for the 
“realization of the 2 >ios-idea.” (Frobel II, pp. 311-312). He left on August 
4 and returned on September rg. The only fertile ground upon which the 
sped fell was Hesse-Darmstadt {Ibid. II, p. 327; W. Schiissler: Die Tagebticker 
des Freiherrn Rein-hard Von Dalwigk z« Lichtenjels p. 143, reporting the con- 
versation on September 10). But Dalwigk and the Grand Duke were sus- 
picious of Rechberg (Schiissler pp. 144, 150). 

*’ Engel-Janosi p. 125; Brief e Kaiser Franz Josephs I. an seine Mutter pp. 
333 - 334 , 339 - 

“Bismarck noted this quality in the Emperor (G. W. IV, p. 570). 
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his vacation burning with disappointment and mistrust of Prus- 
sia. Moreover, the majority of the cabinet were henchmen 
of the Staatsminister , 32 With these forces arrayed behind 
him, Schmerling took as an issue, Austria’s losing fight with 
Prussia for the commercial leadership of the German states, 
a struggle which had been paralleling the political contest since 
1859. He summoned Rechberg to secure from Prussia the 
renewal of Austria’s option to join the Zollverein, or to resign 
his portfolio. 33 Instead of a frontal attack on the Prussian 
alliance, which would have alienated the Emperor, Schmer- 
ling showed his adroitness in making a flank attack with the 
demand that Rechberg produce one immediate positive con- 
cession from his beloved ally. 34 

$ ijc Sjc 

Meanwhile Prussia herself was putting Rechberg’s loyalty 
to a severe test and giving the Emperor some uneasiness. Now 
that the war had been won without the help of the Diet, Bis- 
marck determined to pay back the little states with interest, 
and Beust in particular, for all the annoyance they had caused 
the powers since the beginning of the Augustenburg agita- 
tion. SB Probably also, Bismarck desired to test his ally’s fideli- 
ty under the altered circumstances of peace. 

The opportunity came in the so-called Rendsburg incident, 

" Only Count Esterhazy and FML Franck (war minister) leaned toward 
the conservative views of Rechberg. 

'"By article 25 of the treaty of February 13, 1853 between the Zollverein 
and Austria, the latter state was granted the right to unite with the Zoll- 
verein, if she requested negotiations to that effect before 1861. Austria did 
not request such tariff union till 1862, and it was then refused by Prussia. 
Nevertheless Austria was now demanding that the same option to join be 
carried over into the new treaty without time limit. (The old treaty was to 
lapse in 1865). 

"Our information for this political crisis in July comes largely from Bis- 
marck, who got it first hand in Vienna from Rechberg and Werther (G. W. 
TV, p. 513 no. 47, p. 570; H, von Poschinger: Aktenstiicke zur Wirtschafts- 
polihk des Burst en Bismarck I, pp. 31-32). These facts and sources are not 
cited in the study by F. Engel-Janosi: “ Die Krise des Jahres 1864 in 
Oesterreich," in Historische Studien A. F. Pribram zum 70. Geburtslag darge- 
bracht pp. 141-195 (cited henceforth, Engel-Janosi: Krise). 

“G. W. IV, p. 5x1. 
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which occurred just before Bismarck left Karlsbad for Vien- 
na, 36 As a result of street brawls between Prussian soldiers 
and the Hanoverian troops 37 occupying the Holstein fortress 
of Rendsburg, King William, prompted by Bismarck, 38 ordered 
Prince Friedrich Karl to take possession of Rendsburg with a 
considerable force. 30 At the same time, Bismarck instructed 
his press-agents to “ play-up ” the “ excesses ” of the Hano- 
verian soldiers. 40 On July 21, the latter, commanded by the 
Saxon general, von Hake, left Rendsburg under protest before 
the triumphant entry of six thousand Prussians. A cry of 
bitter rage at this arbitrary act of force went up from Germany 
and Austria, 41 and found its repercussion in a protest of the 
Diet at Frankfurt, in many German parliaments, and in the 
press of Vienna as well. 42 Bismarck sought to unload the 
odium upon Beust, “ the Garibaldi of Germany,” as he called 
him. 43 He cautioned Rechberg that it was dangerous to deal 

” The most detailed account of the Rendsburg incident is in W. von Has- 
sell: Geschichte des Konigreichs Hannover II, part 3, pp. 135-175, 179, 184- 
185, 189, from Hanoverian sources. The Prussian case is strongly stated in 
Bismarck’s instructions to Ysenburg ( G , W. IV, pp. 507-508) and to Werther 
(Ibid. pp. 508-510), and in Sybel III, pp. 272-373 and 283. Saxon sources 
have been used by Paul Hassell' Ails dem Leben des Kbnigs Albert von 
Sachsen II, pp. 190-195, 198-199. Additional details in Vogt pp. 38-40; 
Jansen-Samwer pp. 370, 414; G Zernin: Des Leben des kg. preussischen Gen- 
erals der Infanlerie August von Goben I (Berlin 1895) pp. 370-372; Darnmers: 
Eriitnerungen und Erlebnisse (Hanover 1890) p. 48 if.; R. von Keudell: 
Fiirst und Fiirstin Bismarck p. 164. 

"Sybel incorrectly speaks of Saxon troops only (III, p. 272). 

“Keudell p. 164. For Bismarck’s motives, see G. W. IV, pp. 506-507, and 
504. Even Prince Friedrich Karl, the Prussian commander in the Duchies, 
suspected political motives behind William’s orders (Hassell II, p. 193). 
Later, to Rechberg, Bismarck sought to throw the blame on the generals in 
the entourage of the King (Vogt p. 39). Undoubtedly, Roon, who was also 
with the King, gave strong support. (Roon: Denkwilrdigkeiten II, p. 254 ff.) . 
"Sybel III, p. 272; G. W. IV, p. 504, editor’s note. 

" G. W- IV, p. 504. That Bismarck’s orders were carried out is proved by 
excerpts from Prussian newspapers in Hassell: Hannover II-2, p. 165. 

“It was called a 11 Vergewaltiguag 11 and “Gewaltstreich ” by the Prussian 
general who carried out the coup (Zemin I, p. 372). 

"Hassell II-2, pp. 167-168; Hassell II, p. 194; Vogt p. 39; Keudell p. 165. 
“Bismarck’s words to the Hanoverian envoy, Stockhausen (Hassell II-2, p. 
i«9)- 
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too tenderly with the Mittelstaaten, and he vehemently urged 
a policy of coercion to put them in their proper places. 44 

Meanwhile, Hanover had appealed to Austria, and the other 
German states were also directing their gaze upon that august 
power which held the presidency of the Diet. What would 
the Emperor do? Would he approve the method of intimida- 
tion used by his ally, who desired at heart the overthrow of the 
existing confederation? Or should he champion the petty 
states, which, however “ revolutionary ” their parliaments, still 
clung to the Austria-dominated Diet? When Prussia had be- 
gun to get out of hand in May, Austria had raised a warning 
finger with the Augustenburg declaration. It was time to warn 
again. This necessity for curbing Prussia and keeping har- 
mony in the German household, in addition to the increasing 
attacks of the Schmerling group and the public, compelled 
Rechberg to take more account of Austria’s smaller neighbors 
than at any time since he had left in disgust the Niirnberg 
conference of 1863, and turned his face toward Berlin. 

The Count and the Emperor chose a middle course. They 
did not wish to weaken the understanding with Prussia as long 
as the Danish treaty was still in the air, and they would not 
undertake formal mediation between their ally and their weak- 
er friends. 45 But they determined not to let the Rendsburg 
challenge pass in silence. In a conversation with Bismarck 
during these Vienna negotiations, the Emperor “spoke at 
length about the Rendsburg affair, and did not conceal the fact 
that he considered the act of occupation hasty and hostile. . . . 
He criticised especially the large number of troops used, which 
had given the affair a more violent character.” 4 8 When Rech- 
berg also lectured Bismarck on his federal obligations, the 
latter feigned surprise, and in the end Rechberg had to content 

“Bismarck to Werther, to he communicated to Rechberg (G. W. IV, p. 
3 n). This dispatch contains a classic statement of Prussia’s case against the 
small states of Germany. 

“Vogt p. 38. 

“Interview of July 23, as reported by Bismarck to William (G. W. IV, pp. 
306-507). 
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himself with a far from apologetic declaration by Prussia in the 
Diet. 47 In the simultaneous episode of the Hamburg telegraph 
treaties, in which the Austrian minister again appealed to his 
colleague on behalf of the smaller states, he obtained even less 
satisfaction from Bismarck. 48 s 

These failures augured ill for the commercial concession, 
which Schmerling was driving Rechberg to demand. On July 
28, the latter presented to Prussia a somewhat peremptory 
note, requesting the immediate reopening of negotiations in a 
place suitable to Prussia. 49 Austria’s sine qua non, it said, was 
a “ binding promise ” from Prussia that she would grant, in 
the new treaty, the option to join the Zolherein “ even 
beyond the next Zolherein period.” It was also demanded, 
that the basis of an agreement be reached before the com- 
pletion of the new Zolherein treaty with France. “ Should 
the royal cabinet, contrary to expectation, refuse to begin 
negotiations at once, we would be forced to consider this 
a disregard of existing treaty obligations, to our greatest regret, 
and we cannot conceal from ourselves that such an act would 
be incompatible with the happily existing friendly alliance- 
relations between the two governments.” B0 With this curt 

47 At first, Bismarck had promised full satisfaction to Hanover (Hassell 
XI-2, p. 167) and laid the blame on the military counsellors of the King 
(Vogt p. 39). But he had soon withdrawn his offer in anger at the rising 
outcries of the smaller states (Ibid.) and offered explanations in the Diet 
(Stern IX, p. 386). The findings of a commission of three, set up early in 
August on Hanover’s suggestion, were rejected by Prince Friedrich Karl 
(Hassell H-2, p. 174). 

“ July 22, the two federal commissioners for Holstein signed treaties with 
the Hansa cities of Bremen and Hamburg, regulating the telegraph system of 
Holstein for ten years. This obviously cut athwart Prussia’s desire to con- 
trol that system (G. W. IV, p. 553) . Legally, the commissioners had no 
right to conclude treaties for a term longer than the period of the federal 
occupation. Rechberg urged Bismarck to support a resolution in the Diet to 
legalize the treaties. Bismarck refused (Sybel III, pp. 273-274; Vogt pp. 
42 - 43 ). 

“ Staatsarchiv DC, pp. 262-264. Cf. Sybel III, p. 286. 

“This dispatch of July 28 was drafted by Max von Gagern, intimate 
friend of Biegeleben. 
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note, and the peace preliminaries in his pocket, Bismarck re- 
turned to his king at Gastein . 61 

As a result of the Rendsburg and telegraph treaty incidents, 
Bismarck left in Vienna more doubts in the minds of the Aus- 
trian statesmen than he had allayed. On the other hand, 
Beust’s provocative campaign and the vociferous demands of 
the Mittelstaaten were equally annoying to the Kaiser and 
Count Rechberg . 52 They disliked conflicts in the German 
family of states, from whatever side they arose, and decided 
to continue in the role of compromisers. 

This determination was broadcast, that all might read, in 
the official journal the day after Bismarck had departed . 03 
In brief, the statement ran as follows : The war was not under- 
taken for conquest [a slap at Prussia! ], nor to carry out 
fantastic claims of nationality [a hit at the Mittelstaaten ! ], 

but in order to make good actual legal titles The two powers 

should negotiate the [ final ] peace terms by themselves, be- 
cause the Diet took no part in the war [ another for the Mit- 
telstaatenl ]; but they considered themselves by no means 
released from the deference due the Diet [ another for Prus- 
sia! ] . The well-founded rights of the federal authorities should 
suffer no injury from the cession [ of the Duchies ] to Austria 
and Prussia. The result will be an amicable and brotherly 
feeling among Germany’s governments. 

Since Prussia was less brotherly than the group of Mittel- 
staaten, even Rechberg began to feel that Austria should now 
take a firmer tone toward her ally than when they were fight- 
ing side by side against the opinion of Europe. The Schleswig- 
Holstein problem had ceased to be a European question and 

“Kohl: Bimarck-Regesten I, p. 237. 

" Rechberg had called Beust’s London reports “ insulting to the great 
powers, monstrous, dangerous.” (Sybel III, p. 273). For Rechberg's anger 
with the small states, see Vogt p. 40. Franz Joseph's attitude as between the 
Mittelstaaten and Prussia had been summed up in his letter to Albert ot 
Saxony, February 16, 1864 (Otto Ernst: Franz Joseph 1 , in seinen Briejen pp. 
139-160), 

“Inspired article in the Wiener Abend post, August 1 , 1864 (Jansen-Samwer 
p. 381). 
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had become a purely German one. As such, Rechberg no 
longer saw any danger in admitting the little states to a share 
in its settlement . 84 How much participation they would be 
accorded depended on their own docility as well as on Prussia’s 
good-will. In th^ir desire to place Augustenburg on the throne 
and to prevent an annexation to Prussia, their interests ran 
parallel with Austria’s own. 

In order to enlist the effective aid of these Mittehtaaten 
Rechberg wanted to secure them a share in the temporary ad- 
ministration of the Duchies. For this, he cleverly seized upon 
an expedient first suggested by Bismarck himself in an un- 
guarded moment: the Diet should be requested to appoint a 
commissioner to sit with an Austrian and a Prussian as a trium- 
virate to administer the three Duchies united into one state, 
until the future sovereign could be chosen . 85 Bismarck had 
very soon regretted his original proposal , 56 and while in Vienna, 
he had urged in its stead a dual commission of Prussian and 

s * Rechberg made a sharp distinction in his dealings with the Mittelstaaten, 
between European questions and purely German questions. He was in 
harmony with Bismarck in repulsing interference from them in European 
affairs (Vogt pp. 14, 40) and had set his face against admitting the Diet to 
participation in the war, or peace negotiations in June and July (G. W. IV, 
p. 489). A somewhat softer attitude toward these states was shown in Rech- 
berg’s letter of September 19, 1864 to Bismarck (Sybel III, pp 294-296). 

“During the Karlsbad conversations, and in a note of June 29 (G. W. 
IV, pp. 480-482), Bismarck had proposed to Rechberg to invite the Diet to 
participate in the war. He wanted to array the full material support of 
Germany behind the allies, to prevent English intervention on behalf of the 
Danes. In order to induce the Diet to end the federal execution and place 
the federal forces (Saxons and Hanoverians) under the allied commander, 
Prince Friedrich Karl of Prussia, Bismarck was willing to allow the Diet to 
appoint a civil Commissar. Since the latter would share in the administra- 
tion of Schleswig which lay outside the Confederation, Bismarck was here 
granting the Diet an extension, of its authority! Rechberg did not wish to 
let the Diet join in the war nor in the peace, but accepted the proposal for a 
federal Commissar, provided certain changes were made in the wording of 
the bill to he presented in the Diet (G. W. IV, pp. 4S8-489). This hitherto 
unknown incident is omitted by Sybel except for a hint, III, p. 262. 

“ On July 7 (instructions to Werther, G. W. IV, p. 490) Bismarck shaved 
down the powers of the suggested federal Commissar until he was a mere 
dummy, receiving no instructions from the Diet and voting as Prussia and 
Austria told him to. 
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Austrian members only. 57 This was opposed by Rechberg on 
the excellent grounds that it would never pass the Diet. 58 In 
reality, he could not relinquish the pleasant prospect of plac- 
ing the Duchies in the hands of a board of three, in which Aus- 
tria would hold the balance of power. On August 4, a formal 
note went to Berlin bearing the Austrian proposition. 50 

At the same time, Rechberg let the smaller states know that 
he was working for their interests, and that he was opposed 
to Prussia’s desire for a long postponement of the succession 
settlement. 00 For these good offices, he gained the praise of 
statesmen both north and south of the Main: Platen of Hano- 
ver was at one with Schrenk of Bavaria and Hiigel of Wur- 
temberg in asserting new confidence in the Habsburg monar- 
chy. 01 Austria’s apparently unselfish efforts for the cause of 
Germany contrasted with Prussia’s more selfish ambitions. 82 

Before the Austrian note had been delivered, Bismarck had 
already taken alarm at Rechberg’s insistence on the participa- 
tion of the Diet. The proposal of two pro-Augustenburg com- 
missioners against one Prussian cut straight across Bismarck’s 
well-laid plan to flood the Duchies with annexation propaganda 
in the expectation that, after the interim regime had dragged 
on for many weary months, they would drop like ripe plums 
into Prussia’s lap. 03 

"On July 29 (instructions to Werther, G. W. IV, pp 521-523) . Two 
things had wrought this change in Bismarck: the end of the war and the 
intervening cession of the Duchies by the Danes; and the increasing evidences 
of Austria’s interest in the Mitlelstaalen and Augustenburg. 

“ G, W. IV, p. 521. 

““Rechberg to Chotek, August 4, 1864 (draft by Biegeleben). Contents 
indicated in Bismarck’s reply of August 13 (G. W. IV, pp. 536-537). 

“ Sybel (III, p. 282) states that “ Rechberg had very definitely promised 
several envoys of smaller states, that in the final settlement of the Schleswig- 
Holstein affair the German Confederation would not be ignored or excluded.” 
Two months earlier, Rechberg seems to have promised the Grand Duke of 
Oldenburg (probably with an eye to Russian friendship) not to hurry the 
handling of the succession question in the Diet (Memorandum of Abeken, 
June 36, 1864: HAA). 

“Vitzthum p. 35; Sybel III, pp. 281-282; Origines IV, p. 91. 

"Sybel HI, p. 281. 

"These plans of Bismarck are well-known. Sybel, Friedjung, and Stern 
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In long and earnest instructions to Werther, Bismarck 
strained every nerve ( and Abeken’s rhetorical skill ) to in- 
duce Rechberg and the Emperor to give up the dangerous de- 
mand, before the anti-Prussian currents in Vienna should 
become stronger. It was a fervent and classic appeal, this 
dispatch of August 6. It plead for the unity of the two powers 
in the leadership of the Confederation, and in the interest of con- 
servative monarchical principles in Europe, as before 1848. 04 
Bismarck declared that Austria and Prussia had every right 
to rule in the Duchies, the Diet had none. He exhorted Rech- 
berg to join him in demanding at Frankfurt, the end of the Ex- 
ecution and the withdrawal of the federal troops, and urged him 
to name an Austrian commissioner at once, to take over the ex- 
clusive management of the Duchies in cooperation with a Prus- 
sian commissioner. Invoking the authority of the King himself 
behind these proposals, he presented them to Vienna in the 
most pressing words that one ally can use to another. 65 

In order to leave no stone unturned, Bismarck followed up 
this official note with a more personal appeal to the Emperor. 
He knew from his Vienna observations that the majority of 
the court and the army still favored the Prussian alliance, at 
least platonically: the court on conservative monarchist 
grounds, the army, because of the recent companionship in 
arms. 86 To mobilize these circles against the Austrian move, 

recognize them without hesitation. On Bismarck’s desire for a long proviso- 
rium, see G. W. IV, p. 368, and Origines XIX, p. Z41, IV, pp. 18, 36-35, 63, 
119, 140. His dilatory tactics in the following autumn and winter (see below, 
chapter v) and his creation of a propaganda machine under Scheel-Plessen, 
Zedlitz, Richthofen, and Rossler (see below, chapter vi) merely carried out 
plans formed in the spring of 1864, if not earlier. 

“G. W. IV, pp. 325-531. It crossed with Rechberg’s note. 

“It is significant, that in these instructions of August 6, 1864, and in a 
note of August 12, Bismarck begins — lightly to be sure, but unmistakably, — 
the long series of complaints of Austria’s conduct in a tone of injured inno- 
cence, which, increasing gradually in vehemence, except for a hiatus in 
September 1863, come to an end with the war of 1866 1 (Complaint of 
August 6, G. W, IV, p. 325; of August 12, G. W. IV, p. 336). 

“Keudell, who reflected Bismarck’s views, wrote to Max Duncker, that the 
Emperor and Rechberg still “ seemed to expect more security for peace from 
the entente with Prussia than from the support of the petty courts and 
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he persuaded General Manteuffel, always persona grata in 
Vienna, to write privately to Crenneville, first adjutant-gen- 
eral of Franz Joseph. 87 In a “heart-outpouring,” Manteuf- 
fel repeated in more colorful form, most of Bismarck’s own 
arguments for Austro-Prussian solidarity. “When I was in 
Dresden last February,” he wrote, “Beust said to me, ‘When 
Austria and Prussia work together, my plans are destroyed — 
but will they remain together? ’. . . . In this question lies the 
Future.” And the good Manteuffel, dipping his pen in tears, 
prayed God to avert so unthinkable a calamity. 08 Whether 
his prayer would be answered, remained to be seen. 

Meanwhile, Rechberg’s note of August 4, had reached Ber- 
lin, and a few days later, a telegram from Werther had an- 
nounced the failure of Bismarck’s forceful note to shake 
Rechberg’s determination to secure a commissioner for the 
Diet. 80 The Austrian minister went farther, and urged that 

parliaments” Keudell had warned the Austrians against “playing the old 
game with the Mittelstaaten” again (Dnncker’s Politischer Bnejwechsel pp. 
382-383). 

"After Manteuffel’s mission to Vienna in February, 18G4, Rechberg had 
written to Karolyi, “ If ever again a disagreement should arise between Berlin 
and Vienna, may the King send back General Manteuffel at once.” (Sybel 
III, p. 198). Manteuffel personally favored a closer alliance between Aus- 
tria and Prussia, directed against France and Italy. He and General Crenne- 
ville, after meeting at Karlsbad in June, carried on an active correspondence 
concerned chiefly with military orders and decorations, but occasionally in- 
dulging in politics. The more formal of these letters are preserved in the 
Vienna Krhgsarchiv (Milildrkanzlei) along with Crenneville’s draft replies. 
The more personal and political letters, with very few exceptions, have been 
removed. It is not surprising, therefore, that Manteuffel’s letter of August 12, 
1864, and Crenneville’s reply, are not found in the Krhgsarchiv. 

“Manteuffel to Crenneville, Gastein August 12, 1864 (Poschingcr: B‘s- 
marck-Portefeuille II, pp. igo-192). Accompanying notes show that Bis- 
marck asked Manteuffel to write to Crenneville “ on account of the increas- 
ingly involved situation in Vienna,” and approved the letter afterward. Wil- 
liam hesitated to have it sent and referred it back to Bismarck, who per- 
sisted in his desire that “ under all circumstances . . . such a convincingly 
written letter should . . . reach its destination.” There is no evidence to 
show that it was not sent. In fact, Manteuffel telegraphed Crenneville on 
August 12, after other business: “Letter follows” ( Kriegsarchiv : Militar- 
kanzlei), 

“Werther’s telegram of August 11, mentioned in Bismarck’s dispatch of 
August 13 (G. W, IV, p. 537 )' 
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the two powers show courtesy to the Diet by informing it of 
the preliminary peace terms of August i. 70 At the same time, 
he repeated his demand for the Zollverein concession. 71 This 
avalanche was almost more than Bismarck could bear. Man- 
teuffel found him depressed. 72 Nevertheless, he determined 
to push the commercial matter further, for Rechberg’s sake. 73 
But he refused flatly to give the Diet the least chance to com- 
ment on the peace settlement 74 or to share in the temporary 
government of the Duchies, especially since Beust’s latest 
“villainy” (to which Bismarck devoted an entire dispatch). 78 
“ I can but deeply regret,” he wrote on August 13, 78 “ that it 
is impossible for us to accept the view of the imperial cabinet,” 
and concluded with the hope that an understanding would be 
found more easily during the approaching visit of the King to 
the Kaiser. Bismarck was as firm in opposing “Austria’s 
game with the Mittelstaaten ” as Rechberg appeared to be con- 
sistent in opposing Prussian annexation. 77 

On August 14, Rechberg ( Biegeleben ) had penned his re- 
joinder to the mountainous Berlin note of August 6. 

Austria, too, he stated in substance, favored a conservative leadership in 
Germany hand in hand with Prussia. But the Emperor could not approve 
a harsh dictatorship based on “ Rendsburg " tactics. " Austria and Prus- 
sia can neither give up the German Confederation, nor free themselves 
. . . from the conditions under which they live in the Confederation.” 
Rechberg insisted upon a commission in which the Diet would have one of 
three members, and he reminded Bismarck that this was originally a Prus- 
sian suggestion. However, speaking for the Diet, he intimated that it 

™ Mentioned in Bismarck’s dispatch of August 12 (G. W. IV, p. 536) . Cf . 
Sybel III, p. 281. 

11 Mentioned in a second dispatch of Bismarck’s, of August 13 (G. W. IV, 
P- 539) - 

”Mantcu£fel to Crenneville, August 12 (Poschinger II, p. 190). 

™ G. W. IV, pp. 539-S40. Cf. p. 546. 

” G. W. IV, p. 535. 

™ G. W. IV, pp, 538-539. 

™ Bismarck to Werther (G. W. IV, pp. 536-538). At the same time he 
stirred up the Berlin newspapers to attack the proposal ( Origines IV, p, 36). 

"Rechberg had rejected Bismarck’s tempting overtures in May, his Olden- 
burg proposal in June, and his suggestions in July that each take part of the 
spoils. 
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might agree to a dual occupation by the two powers alone, provided “both 
powers tranquillize their confederates by a formal declaration that they 
intend no acquisitions for themselves, and only await the final decision of 
the Bund on the sovereignty question, before giving up the Duchies to 
their future lord.” 78 

In this way, Rechberg, unswayed by Bismarck’s rhetoric, was 
impelled by Biegeleben to repair the mistake of January, and 
to try to wrest from Prussia the pledge of good conduct ( re- 
nunciation of annexation ) which he had neglected to secure 
seven months before. 70 In less than a week after peace had 
been signed, the divergence between the allies had thus become 
apparent, and in less than two weeks it had become serious. 

In truth, both partners to the trial-marriage of January 16 
had been guilty of infidelities. While correct in the letter, 
Rechberg’s newest coquetry with the Mittelstaaten, his inclina- 
tion to let them seek in Austria a protection against Prussia 
was contrary to the spirit of a true alliance. It savored of 
using outside pressure to force one’s ally to adopt one’s own 
point of view against his will. In this, Rechberg appeared to 
have borrowed a leaf from Schmerling’s and Biegeleben’s 
book. 

But Austria had not been the first to make friends outside 
the alliance with the object of influencing the final settlement. 
The catalog of Bismarck’s sins in this respect began earlier and 
was longer: his secret understanding with France to sabotage 
the Personal Union plan, after he had agreed with Rechberg 
to support it; 80 the manoeuvring in London to prevent Aus- 
tria’s Augustenburg solution from being accepted; 81 the broad 
hints to Napoleon III and Alexander II, that an offer of the 

’"Rechberg to Chotek, August 14. 

” The failure to indude in the alliance protocol an article prohibiting 
Prussian annexation of the Duchies (See above, chapter ii). 

“Sybel III, pp. 224-225; G. W, IV, pp. 385-386. That the King was ex- 
tremely reluctant to enter this deal with the “ Erzfcind und unerforschlichcn 
Fiihrer desselben ” and draw down the enmity of Austria, Germany, and 
other states (" Das ist mehr wie gefahrlich 1 ”) is shown by his note of April 
16, 1864 (Anhang I, pp. 108-109). 

"The rejection of Augustenburg had been contemplated in April in his ar- 
rangements with France ( G . W. IV, pp. 385-386). 
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Duchies would be welcomed ; 82 the secret correspondence of 
King William with Augustenburg to extort Prussian overlord- 
ship ; 83 the more recent negotiations with the Grand Duke of 
Oldenburg for the same purpose , 84 after Rechberg had shown 
his disinclination for that candidate; and finally the contem- 
plated resumption of commercial negotiations with Austria’s 
bete-noir, Italy . 80 Whether negotiating with France and Rus- 
sia, or with Augustenburg and Oldenburg, the object was to 
prepare in secret an outcome which Austria was certain to dis- 
like. Compared to this, Rechberg’s open rapprochement with 
the Mittelstaaten, and even his secret warnings to both candi- 
dates not to become Prussia’s vassals , 88 were the more innoc- 
uous infidelities . 87 

"* Certainly calculated to force Austria’s hand. The hint to Napoleon in 
Bismarck’s instructions to Goltz, April 17, 1864 (G. W. IV p. 386). The 
broader hint to Alexander in Karlsbad was rebuffed in June (G. W. IV, p. 
460; Sybel III, p. 234), but partially acted upon in November (Jansen- 
Samwer pp. 409-410; Origines V, p. 03). 

“These negotiations were opened by Augustenburg, who took the hint 
from a remark of Bismarck's in February. In April, William suggested this 
secret correspondence “ zwischen Furst und Furst.’’ (Jansen-Samwer pp. 
320-328). 

“‘Documents in a special packet in HAA, Berlin. Dr. Thimme, editor of 
the G. W. IV, V, and VI, has omitted documents relating to these secret 
negotiations with Oldenburg. Bismarck’s purpose in them is humorously 
described by Jansen-Samwer (p. 372): “The unlawful candidate [Oldenburg] 
would be used to drive out the most lawful [Augustenburg] in order finally 
to turn over the territory to the least lawful of all [Prussia].” 

“G. W. IV, pp. 484-483. Bismarck writes: “I have become convinced 
from my interviews with Rechberg [in Karlsbad] . . . how much Austria 
would dislike to see such a [treaty].” But he thought that “good political 
relations with Austria at this moment are strong enough to remain un- 
disturbed by such a step. . . .” He sought to make Saxony an accomplice in 
this move. 

“The warning to Augustenburg on May 26. Presumably Franz Joseph 
gave the warning to Oldenburg, about June 18. Oldenburg’s agent, Leverkus, 
told Abeken: "Austria said, in Kissingen, that if the Grand Duke were to 
have any chance at all, he would be expected not to oppose Austrian policy 
and the interests Austria pursues in the North . . . Austria made no more 
definite demands.” (Memorandum of Abeken, June 26, 1864: HAA). 

“It should be repeated, that Rechberg did not desire to intrigue on a large 
scale against Prussia, nor was he adept enough. That he was more scrupulous 
than Bismarck is to be doubted. 
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Thus the “ struggle for the spoils ” had begun, and the ques- 
tion was, which ally would yield to the other? Or would a 
compromise be found? Could the apple of discord, Schleswig- 
Holstein, the token of Austro-Prussian divergence, be trans- 
formed into a symbol of Austro-Prussian solidarity, in the 
intimate atmosphere of monarchical conviviality at Schcin- 
brunn? 


THE SCHONBRUNN CONVERSATIONS 

“ The Austrians must be handled with care and catered to 
in outward formalities, if we don’t wish to make it difficult for 
the Emperor to second our plans,” wrote one of Bismarck’s 
secretaries, expressing his master’s sentiments . 88 Franz Joseph 
had extended to King William an invitation to visit him at 
Schonbrunn, and Bismarck was striving to overcome William’s 
desire to postpone the visit until after he had taken his third 
“ cure ” at Baden-Baden . 89 The Prussian minister finally pre- 
vailed upon his sovereign for courtesy’s sake, to return the 
Kaiser’s June visit without delay . 80 

For other reasons too, an intimate conference seemed de- 
sirable to Bismarck. He wished to find out for himself how 
far the anti-Prussian influences in Vienna had swerved the Em- 
peror from the true alliance-policy, and under what conditions 
he could persuade him to relinquish Austria’s half-ownership 
of the Duchies. In broaching this theme, Bismarck also hoped 
at last to force his own king, as well as his ally, to take a defi- 
nite stand on the annexation question. He knew that William 
was ready to exact from the future sovereign, if one were in- 

“Keudell to Duncker, August 3, 1864 (Max D wicker's Politiscker Briej- 
wechsel p. 282 f,). 

"To leave Austrian soil without paying a visit to the Austrian sovereign 
would have been a breach of official etiquette. “ The [Austrian] court and 
the army would see in such an act an unpardonable lack of courtesy,” wrote 
Keudell (Duncker p. 283 f.). See also Roon: Dcnkwilrdigkeiten II, p. 265. 

M Franz Joseph had called upon William at Karlsbad between June 22 and 
24, 1864, on which occasion he had conferred upon Bismarck the Grand Cross 
of St. Stephen (Horst Kohl: Bismarck-Regesten I, p. 234; Kriegsarchh: 
MHilarkanslei) , 
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stalled, a heavy payment in military, naval, and commercial 
concessions to Prussia. But as yet Bismarck had not succeeded 
in overcoming William’s scruples against annexation, except 
as to tiny Lauenburg. In fact, there were signs that August- 
enburg had regained some of the favor he had lost through 
Bismarck’s exploitation of the June interview . 01 

Whichever way the King should decide at Schonbrunn, Bis- 
marck felt sure that he held the means, both legal and mili- 
tary, to force Austria sooner or later to accept what he wanted. 
All that Prussia needed to do, as he had frankly told August- 
enburg, was to stay in the Duchies until Austria came to 
terms . 92 Time would work in Prussia’s favor, for the expense 
of keeping troops in the far north would mount up to heights 
which Austria did not wish to contemplate, either in her own 
budget or in that of her ward. At the same time Bismarck’s 
agents of propaganda could make the most of the existing un- 
certainty and, in a year or so, convert the good Schleswig- 
Holsteiners into annexationists, whose appeals France and 
Russia could not oppose . 93 In the last analysis Bismarck did 
not fear a war, while Rechberg and Franz Joseph did. Prus- 
sia’s position was in this sense stronger than Austria’s. 

In Vienna, the one desire was to dispose of the troublesome 
Duchies as quickly and as profitably as possible. All states- 

“ Augustenburg had tried to wipe out the bad effects of Bismarck’s distor- 
tion of the interview of June i, by a most conciliatory letter to William dated 
June so, and a public speech of June 22, in which he clearly expressed his 
desire to grant Prussia far-reaching concessions. On August 14, William had 
urged Augustenburg to present his claims to the Diet not later than Olden- 
burg did. This was interpreted as a friendly gesture (Gcbauer: Herzog Fried- 
rich VIII. von Schleswig-Holstein pp. 117, 122). 

M Jansen-Samwer p. 735. Cf. Bismarck’s letter to William, October io, 
1864' “ Solange unsere Interessen nicht vollstandig sichergestellt sind, wiirden 
wir den Besitz von Schleswig nur festzuhalten baben, um uns ein ausserhalb 
des Bundes belegenes Pfand unserer Anspniche zu sichern. . . ( G . W. IV, 

P, 57°) • 

“The ardor of the Schleswig-Holsteiners lor Augustenburg was already 
showing signs of cooling ( Origines IV, pp. 29, 31) But they were by no 
means inclined as yet to become Prussian {Ibid. IV, p. 40). The Austrians 
were not blind to the danger (Apponyi to Rechberg, letter of May 19, 1864: 
Steefel: The Schleswig-Holstein Question p. 340). 
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men there were united, — Biegeleben and Schmerling, Rech- 
berg and Franz Joseph, — in the determination to secure a 
settlement that would maintain Austrian predominance and 
the existing balance of power in Germany. In other words, 
if Prussia obtained an increase of territory or power, Austria 
must gain equal profits from the venture. 

Biegeleben insisted that Prussia herself must provide Aus- 
tria with the equivalent compensation, viz., territory in Sile- 
sia, 94 a suggestion in which he saw the means of blocking 
annexation under a plausible pretext. 95 Schmerling wanted 
Augustenburg at all costs, and, content to leave his cause in 
the hands of Biegeleben during the impending conferences, 
he thought it an appropriate time to take a month’s vacation 
from Vienna. 90 Rechberg preferred, if possible, to obtain 
Prussia’s promise of help in case Venetia were attacked. 97 
Undoubtedly this was also the solution closest to the Emper- 
or’s heart. 03 But as such a pact of guarantee had often been 
refused by Prussia, Rechberg doubtless set his mind at work 
to find a compromise formula which could be brought up as a 
last resort if all else failed. Convinced that the Duchies would 
inevitably gravitate toward Prussia sooner or later, he wished 
to obtain some reward that Prussia would willingly offer. Prob- 
ably no one realized more clearly than Rechberg, that through 
the overhasty alliance of January 16, with its article 5," Bis- 

M In October he suggested the Hohenzoilern Principalities also (See bis 
memorandum ior Franz Joseph, October 19, 1864, in Engel-Janosi: Rechberg, 

p. 125 f-)- 

“'Engel-Janosi p. 126; also Allgemeine Zeitung, No. 365, “Wien, 28 Decem- 
ber” (inspired article). 

M Schmerling’s last attendance at the minister council sessions was on 
August 12, his first reappearance on September 15. During August and part 
of September, Rechberg was acting chairman of the council, in place of Arch- 
duke Rainer. 

" Friedjung II, p. 589; Engel-Janosi p. 149. 

“ Hassell Arts dem Leben des Kdnigs Albert von Sachsen II, p. 215. 

“It will be recalled that article 5 provided that any settlement of the 
Schleswig-Holstein question, to be valid, must have the consent of both 
Prussia and Austria. , 
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marck had caught Austria in a trap from which she would have 
to pay well to escape. 

Though such thoughts filled the political minds in the Ball- 
platz, they did not lessen the cordiality with which Franz 
Joseph welcomed King William at Schonbrunn on August 
20. 100 Attired in the Prussian colonel’s uniform, the young 
Emperor went forth with his suite to meet his fellow monarch, 
twice his age, who was accompanied by Bismarck and a retin- 
ue of Prussian officers. 101 Housed in the favorite suburban 
palace of Maria Theresa, the monarchs could enjoy more pri- 
vacy and freedom from the ill-feeling of the Viennese than in 
the Hof burg itself. 102 

For five days the Austrians provided a series of regal enter- 
tainments, a review of 15,000 troops, banquets, tMatre pare, 
gala opera, and two hunting parties, 103 while the public scanned 
the newspapers for the meager accounts which filtered through 
the palace gates. A single detail from the description of the 
great stag hunt arrests the eye: “Herr von Bismarck, well- 
known as an excellent shot, . . . awakened much admiration 
for the accuracy with which he brought down the largest ani- 

100 This date, given in Kohl: Bismarck-Regesten I, p. 238, relying on Bis- 
marckbriefe 1836-1873 p 172, is substantiated in Origines IV, p. 48; Brief e 
Kaiser Franz Josephs I. an seme Mutter p. 337 ; and by the official program for 
the Schcinbrunn festivities (Kriegsarchiv: Militarkanzlti). The wrong date 
of August 22, more or less definitely given by Sybel III, p. 283; Friedjung: 
Kampf I, p. 97; Lenz Bismarck p 236; and Erich Marcks: Kaiser Wilhelm I. 
p. 244, thus needs correction in their works. 

“‘King William wore the uniform of an Austrian colonel. With him were 
also Generals Manteuffel and Alvensleben, two lieutenant-colonels, the Ober- 
hojmarschall, Count Plickler, Geheimrate Illaire and Noel of William’s secret 
civil cabinet, his personal physician, his " travel-postmaster,” and several 
secretaries. With Bismarck were AbeUen and Keudell. (List of the Prussian 
suite, in Kriegsarchiv: Mililarkamlei) . 

Rooms in the Vienna palace were, however, assigned to several members 
of the party, including Bismarck and Manteuffel, in addition to their Schon- 
brunn quarters. Baron Werther, the Prussian envoy, was housed at Schon- 
brunn (Engraved lists of room-assignments, in Kriegsarchiv: Militdrkamlei ) . 
Cf. A. Metnor: L’Allemagne nouvelle p. 143. 

''’List of festivities, in Kriegsarchiv: Mililarkamlei; see also, Brief e Kaiser 
Franz Josephs I. an seine Mutter p. 337; Kohl: Bismarck-Regesten I, p. 238; 
Origines IV, p. 48 f.; Memor pp. 135-140. 
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mal of today’s hunt. . . ,” 104 With equal assurance the same 
huntsman intended to bag the largest prize in the political 
stag-hunt with Austria. 

Before tackling the fate of the Duchies, however, Bismarck 
and Rechberg, between hunts and dinners, tried to dean from 
the slate a host of lesser problems. The Rendsburg incident, 
the Hamburg telegraph treaties, the temporary administration 
of the Duchies, the Zollverein negotiations, — all these could 
have been quickly settled between friends who saw eye to eye. 
But they proved difficult to compromise between these minis- 
ters of allied, but rival states, for underlying each one was the 
question of the relationship of the two powers to the smaller 
states, and here as always Rechberg begged for moderation, 
while Bismarck wished to show no mercy . 100 A very grudg- 
ing concession in the Zollverein negotiations registered the ex- 
treme limit of condescension from Austria’s guest . 100 Such 
poor results in secondary matters boded ill for the settlement 
of the great question at issue. 

All Germany feared the worst, and held its breath. The 
Vienna Presse noted the sudden change in Austrian policy from 
“ carefully observed publicity ” to complete secrecy : “ Even 
the best-informed do not know whether Austria has made an 
about-face, as she is accused of doing, whether she has decided 
to submit to Prussia’s ‘ guidance,’ whether she has exchanged 
her former good connections with the Mittelstaaten for tense 
relations, or whether she knows at all what she wants and 
what she can get .” 107 Beust, the busy-body of Saxony, sus- 
pected that the two powers were plotting to divide up Ger- 

1M Allgemeine Zeitung 1864, No. 239, “Wien 24 August.” 

105 With more irony than accuracy, the Biegeleben clique in the Ballplatz 
congratulated themselves that no more questions had come up for settlement, 
else Rechberg would have yielded still more to Prussia 1 (Vogt p. 44 note 2). 

m Sybel III, pp. 287-288. Bismarck agreed to use his influence in Berlin, 
to reopen negotiations with Austria as to future tariff-union. He was 
careful not to promise to secure such a union, but only to resume discussions. 
For the subsequent course of these negotiations, see below, chapter iv. 

m Allgemeine Zeitung 1864, No. 239, “Wien 24 August.” (This corre- 
spondent was usually well-informed, often officially). 
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many at the Main river, and he sent his trusty henchman, 
Vitzthum von Eckstadt, post-haste to Hanover, to find out how 
the second largest state in North Germany would react to such 
a danger . 108 France and Italy feared with good reason a closer 
alliance which might thwart Italian hopes of winning Venice. 
England looked on sullenly. Only the Tsar Alexander warm- 
ly desired the continuance of friendship between the two Ger- 
man powers . 109 

The veil of mystery has never been completely lifted from 
these intimate conferences of monarchs and ministers . 110 No 
one of the participants seems to have cared to note down a full 
account of the questions and replies, the proposals and counter- 
proposals, the remarks that passed between them on this vital 
question of the Duchies and the future of the Austro-Prussian 
alliance. Bismarck’s oft-told tale of the conversation a quatre, 
and Rechberg’s story of the midnight treaty are, in the one 
case, so closely interwoven with statements contrary to fact , 111 
and in the other case, so vague in important details , 112 and in 
both cases a certain Tendenz is so obvious , 113 that these stories 
must be read with caution. Nevertheless, by piecing together 
many fragmentary bits of information, especially the impor- 

Vitzthum von Eckstadt: London, Gastein, und Sadowa, 1864-1866, p. 
177 f. Not long after, Beust himself made the tour of South Germany, to 
galvanize these states into action to resist any encroachment on their sov- 
ereignty. His wanderings may be traced in Origines IV, pp. 50-51 ff. 

™ Cf, Alexander’s words to Bismarck, June xo (G. W. IV, p. 450). 

“ A list of published and unpublished sources for these conversations at 
Schbnbrunn is given in Appendix B. They will be cited here by number only. 

111 For instance, in Bismarck’s interview with Friedjung (No. 18, Appendix 
B) he .declared that in 1864, both he and King William would gladly have 
guaranteed Venetia to Austria in return for the Duchies. For the incorrect- 
ness of this statement, see Appendix B, Nos. 4, 9, and 12 
“For instance, whether the treaty was a general offensive and defensive 
alliance, or merely a defensive alliance against France, whether it contained 
provisions about Schleswig-Holstein or not, etc. See Appendix B, Nos. 16, 
17, and 20. 

“Both Bismarck and Rechberg in later years were anxious to emphasize 
their attempts in 1864 to preserve good relations, Bismarck in the interest of 
the later Triple Alliance policy, Rechberg to answer attacks on his diplomacy, 
which was held to have brought on the war of 1866. 
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tant new revelations from Rechberg’s letters , 114 it is now pos- 
sible to paint the picture of these Schonbrunn conferences with 
surer strokes than heretofore . 116 

About the third day the Austrians felt that the time had 
arrived to begin discreet soundings in the dark waters of Prus- 
sian expectations . 110 In a secluded room of the palace, Franz 
Joseph seized the opportunity to draw his guest into a discus- 
sion of European politics. ( Bismarck and Rechberg were the 
only other persons present ) . The Kaiser expressed his convic- 
tion that the situation in Germany and Europe, as well as the 
highest moral and political interests of the allies, militated 
against a “selfish” solution of the Schleswig-Holstein ques- 
tion . 117 France was always waiting for an opportunity to in- 
terfere in German affairs and to fish in troubled waters. 

“ One should never trust Napoleon under any circumstances,” said the 
Kaiser with feeling, “ for in his political projects he always pursues more 
than one aim at a time ” 118 

“‘Published in 1927 by Friedrich Engel-Janosi: Graf Rechberg: Vier 
Kapitel zu seiner und Oesterriechs Geschichte, based on material from the 
Rechberg archives, the HHS, and the HAA. (See No. 14 in Appendix B.) 

us Sybel's sketchy account (volume III, pp, 283-284) seems to have been 
pieced together from the meager sources in the Prussian archives (see Appen- 
dix B, Nos. x, 5, 8, 10, and 12) and liberal guesses based on previous and 
subsequent negotiations. Possibly he obtained some information from Bis- 
marck in the ’eighties. — Friedjung’s account is based upon his interviews 
with Bismarck and Rechberg in 1889 and 1890 (Appendix B, Nos. 17 and 
18). — Stern’s brief summary (volume IX, p. 387) is a conservative and 
careful digest of previously published material. He did not use sources Nos. 
x, 2, 4, 6, 9, ix, 13, and 14, Appendix B. He avoids an explicit statement as 
to whether Rechberg asked for a guarantee of Venetia. — The Vienna archives 
have yielded little of importance (Nos. 9, xo, xx, 13), and the British archives 
nothing. — For a careful appraisal of several of the printed sources, Robert 
Pahncke: Die Parallel-Erzdhhingen Bismarcks pp. 102-105. 

““Kohl: Bismarck-Regesten I, p. 238, and Bismarck: Gedanken and Mrin- 
nerungen I, p. 373, give August 22 as the date of this conversation, but cite 
no sources for this date. It is probable that during the five days of the visit 
(Sybel wrongly says three days) there occurred a number of such private 
discussions, which can hardly be disentangled from one another. The present 
account like its predecessors should be considered a composite of several ex- 
changes of ideas among the four men. 

“'Appendix B, No. 10, 

“* Appendix B, No. 8, whence Sybel m, p. 283. 
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Franz Joseph’s fear of French intrigues was equalled by his 
warm desire to continue the Prussian alliance, which he con- 
sidered of paramount importance for the maintenance of Euro- 
pean stability, and order in Germany. 119 

In the course of the conversation, Bismarck seized upon this 
latter theme, and appealed to Franz Joseph in terms calculated 
to impress that enthusiastic huntsman. 

“ Our alliance,” lie said, . . is like a hunting party, in which each takes 
home his own share of the spoils. If, later on, we should make war to- 
gether against France and Italy, and with Prussia’s aid Milan should fall 
again into Austrian hands, Prussia would not ask for a land-equivalent, 
but would accept a money indemnity for her war efforts.” 120 

The insinuation was obvious: Bismarck wished to purchase 
the Duchies. In Franz Joseph’s mind this seductive picture 
of a coup de grd.ce to revolutionary France and Italy must have 
battled with memories of Prussia’s “ betrayal” in 1859. More- 
over, what comfort was there for Franz Joseph’s excited 
Viennese subjects in Bismarck’s proposal? — The Emperor 
called attention to the necessity, in view of public opinion in 
Austria, of gaining an acceptable equivalent, if Prussia were 
to obtain so great a prize as Schleswig-Holstein. 121 It was 
then hinted that certain border counties in Silesia, peopled by 
Austrian settlers, would prove a satisfactory object of ex- 
change. 122 Thinking it well to obtain a positive declaration 
from the King, whose real desires were as much of a mystery 
to the Austrians, of course, as to Bismarck, Franz Joseph sud- 
denly turned to him and asked point blank whether he was 
determined to annex the Duchies. Or would he be satisfied 
with certain rights in them? 123 

Forced at last to declare himself, William showed his un- 
preparedness. With some hesitation, he replied that he really 
had no right to the Duchies, 124 though if they were definitely 

“Sybel III, p. 283, probably derived from No. 5, Appendix B. 

“Appendix B, No. 18. Variants in Nos. 19, 20, and 21, 

.“Appendix B, No. 19. 

“Appendix B, Nos. 18 and 19. 

“Appendix B, No, 19. Variants: Nos. 18, and 21. 

“Appendix B, Nos, 15, 18, 19. 
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offered to him, he could hardly refuse them. 125 But he certain- 
ly could not afford to give up Prussian land and citizens for 
them. 128 The truth was, that his conscience forbade him as 
yet to step forth as a selfish conqueror. 127 Had he replied with 
a bold affirmative, as Bismarck hoped, Franz Joseph would 
probably have extended the “ outright offer ” William desired 
and coupled it with a polite but firm request for a guarantee of 
Venetia. 128 As it was, William’s hesitancy was a check for 
Bismarck, 120 of which the Emperor made a mental note. 130 
The latter decided to leave any further soundings to Rechberg 
in private, and turned the conversation into other channels. 

Biegeleben’s proposed land-exchange had thus been flatly 
rejected, and Rechberg was free to try his luck at securing his 
own favorite plan of a mutual treaty of protection and assis- 
tance, to safeguard the Italian possessions. Repeatedly in 
1859-1861, it will be recalled, Rechberg had tried to obtain 
Prussia’s binding promise of aid if Venetia were attacked. 131 
But the Hohenzollern had refused to put on such a tunic of 
Nessus, and retorted with an offer of restricted aid, for a price 
— the division of German hegemony with the Habsburg — 
which seemed to Franz Joseph too costly an insurance rate, 
even for the pearl of the Adriatic. After 1861 therefore, Aus- 
tria disregarded further hints from Berlin, 132 and turned to 
the Diet to obtain a federal guarantee. 138 The leading Mittel- 

Appendix B, No. 6. 

““Appendix B, Nos. 18 and 19. 

“'Appendix B, No. 12, whence Sybel III, p. 284. 

““It seems probable that the question of Venetia was not brought up be- 
tween the two monarchs (Sybel III, p. 284 to the contrary notwithstanding). 
If Bismarck personally told Sybel that it was discussed at this interview (of 
which we have no evidence), he told Friedjung that it was not (See No. 18, 
Appendix B). 

“"Appendix B, Nos. 18, 19, and 21. 

"Appendix B, No. 10, 

“‘See above, chapter i; and Zcchlin; Bismarck und die Gruttdlegung der 
deulschen Grossmacht pp. 56-59, and the literature there cited. 

“Bismarck’s overtures to Karolyi, December 4, 1862 (G. TV. VII, pp. 69- 
72). 

“’Austrian reply to Beust’s federal reform plan ( Slaatsarchiv II, p. 123; 
Stern VIII, p. 464; Sybel II, p 303), 
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staaten were distinctly favorable. Already in i860 Bavaria 
and Wiirternberg had tried to persuade Prussia to initiate in 
the Diet a federal guarantee for Venetia. 134 Even without 
Prussia they were willing to support Austria in such a contin- 
gency. 135 At the Furstentag in Frankfurt, Franz Joseph had 
proposed that the reconstructed Diet, by a majority vote, 
should decide whether to bring collective aid to Austria in 
Italy. But Prussia again had spoiled the plan by refusing to 
come to Frankfurt at all. 

The Schleswig-Holstein crisis of November 1863 and the 
diplomatic revolution in Austro-Prussian relations at that time 
had brought new possibilities to the fore. It was Bismarck 
himself who had pointed to the Duchies as a new object of 
Prussian ambitions. He had sought to revive Austria’s hopes 
for a Prussian guarantee in exchange for them. 138 His hints 
were far rosier than his intentions, 137 as Rechberg perhaps 
perceived. At any rate, so long as the war with Denmark was 
still unfinished, the Austrian minister had declined to discuss a 
combination which he feared might provoke France and alien- 
ate England and Russia. Prussia, he said, should wait. Some 
day the great and inevitable struggle against France and the 
“ revolution ” would supply her with a territorial increase. 
The present was not the time. 138 

But the Danish war had ended without such foreign com- 
plications. From Rechberg’s contacts with Bismarck at Karls- 
bad and Vienna he had learned to appreciate the latter’s deter- 

Stern VIII, p. 453; Hengelmuller: “Graf Alois Karolyi,’’ in Deutsche 
Revue XXXVIII, 1913, Heft 3, p. 34. 

,K This promise was secured by Count Blome in 1861 (Hengelmuller, loc. 
cit pp. 168-169). 

1M In 1848 Prussia had cast her eyes toward the Duchies; but Bismarck Was 
the first to couple this objective with Venetia, in interviews with Karolyi on 
January 14, and with Chotek on May 14, 1864. 

m See his instructions to Manteuffel, February 21, 1864; no guarantee of 
Venetia, only verbal assurances ( G . W. TV, p. 335). 

158 G, W. TV, p. 412, note 3, and Sybel HI, p. 243. Rechberg here did not 
intend a future annexation of Schleswig-Holstein, but an increase at France’s 
expense, possibly a wink toward Alsace! 
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mination and strength of purpose. Now Bismarck had come 
to Schonbrunn, eager for the Duchies, and enthusiastic for the 
continuance of the alliance. It was one of the most favorable 
opportunities that Rechberg had had in all his five years of 
office, to obtain the coveted guarantee for Venetia. 

In conversation with Bismarck, Rechberg confessed that he 
understood Prussia’s repugnance to the creation of an addition- 
al petty state in North Germany. 130 He declared his willing- 
ness at last to abandon the Duchies to Prussia, if William in 
return would enter a formal alliance by which each sovereign 
would protect the possessions of the other. 1 10 Rechberg could 
not have done better than to recall Bismarck’s sweeping offer 
of May 1864: “Yes,” the Prussian minister had said, “we 
would even give you a guarantee of the entire Austrian terri- 
tory.” 141 At that critical time, Austria’s continued support 
against the Danes had been worth all the inducements Bis- 
marck could invent. But now his ally demanded pure coin. The 
King’s vacillation showed him that William as yet was not 
ready to pay very much for the Duchies. Bismarck’s present 
reply was therefore pitched in a lower key: 

“ A treaty with Austria,” he said to Rechberg, “ would be either eventual 
or definitive; if only eventual, Austria would not gain very much, for at 
would always depend on Prussia to decide whether the casus joederis had 
arisen or not; on the other hand, if it were a definitive treaty, all the dis- 
advantages would be on Prussia's side, for Austria would only need to 
cause the questions to arise which the treaty foresaw, in order to bring 
on the war ." 142 Why not simply continue the double ownership of the 
Duchies, he said, until a new constellation in Europe would make the alli- 
ance more popular than it is today, and provide other means of settling 
..the question? 143 

“Appendix B, No. 16. 

lw Appendix B, Nos, 4, 9, 12, 14, 16, and 17. In 1890, Bismarck told Fried- 
jung he did not remember an Austrian demand for a guarantee, at Schon- 
brunn. Perhaps this was because the demand was not made at the monarch’s 
conference, the details of which remained clearly in Bismarck’s mind to the 
exclusion of other events at Schonbrunn. 

1,1 Chatek to Rechberg, May 15, 1864 (Steefel p. 324). 

‘“Appendix B, No. 9. 

‘“Free rendering of No. 13, Appendix B, 
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Bismarck sought, as Biegeleben aptly expressed it, to per- 
suade Austria “ with her own hand to help undermine her 
position in Germany merely in order not to lose the uncertain 
prospect of Prussia’s alliance in a future war .” 114 It was an 
echo of Rechberg’s own “ Waitl,” but it fell on deaf ears now, 
for the Austrian minister, conscious of the hostile advice that 
Biegeleben was pouring into Franz Joseph’s ear even during 
these Schonbrunn days , 145 could not afford to let the Prussians 
depart without straining every resource to obtain something 
tangible from the alliance and the war. 

The last evening of the Prussian visit had arrived, and the 
guests were scheduled to depart the following morning. The 
sovereigns wished to put the seal upon their conferences by 
some written agreement of the sort that had consolidated their 
common undertaking in the preceding January, March, and 
June. Their ministers, detailed to draw up such a protocol, 
retired by themselves for a last exploration of all possibilities, 
while William in his own apartments sat up till after midnight 
nervously awaiting the conclusion of their conference . 146 

Rechberg now returned vigorously to the attack. He ex- 
pressed his conviction that if the two countries held together 
no shot could be fired in Europe without their consent . 147 To 
give concrete expression to this idea, he urged upon Bismarck 
not his former all-inclusive guarantee, but a limited alliance 
of the kind that William himself had proposed to Franz Joseph 

1H Engel-Janosi- Rechberg p. 126 

145 Biegeleben was called into consultation at Schonbrunn during the confer- 
ences ( Allgemeine Zeitung, No. 239, “Wien 24 August”, Engel-Janosi: Rech- 
berg p. 142), and we know that “in German affairs he possessed the ear of 
Franz Joseph” (Rechberg’s words, in Friedjung: Kamlf IX, p. 58$). 

”* Appendix B, No. 1. 

14T The three sources for this “ midnight treaty ” incident all emanated 
from Rechberg in his later years (Appendix B, Nos. 16, 17, and 20). Fried- 
jung’s account (No. 17) is the fullest and probably the most accurate, 
though Schulte’s (No. 16) contains some additional and valuable details 
The Neue Freie Presse interview (No. 20) is exaggerated, inaccurate, and con- 
fused. 
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at Teplitz in i860, and again indirectly in 1863: a defensive 
alliance against France. 1 * 8 

“ But our internal situation,” said Bismarck, “ demands . . . 
a war abroad.” 

“Napoleon,” replied Rechberg, “is in the same position, 
and wont long be able to hold down his opposition without a 
successful war. Then a conflagration will arise in Europe, 
and we can strike France down.” 140 

Bismarck hesitated. 150 If Napoleon got wind of such a 
treaty, his wrath, now directed solely against Austria, would 
fall upon Prussia as well, and for better or for worse Bismarck 
would have to go hand in hand with the Habsburg, whose 
constancy could not be relied on a toute 6 preuve. Nevertheless 
he thought it worth talking over. 151 Out of their tete-a-tete 
sprang a novel plan, whether from Rechberg’s anxious brain 
or from Bismarck’s more inventive mind may never be 
known. 162 The central idea was astonishingly simple: to 
divide the Duchies, Prussia annexing Schleswig, outside the 
pale of the confederation, Austria taking Holstein and Lauen- 
burg. By thus offering up the “ legal ” viewpoint and the Duke 
of Augustenburg, Franz Joseph would at one stroke sever his 
ties with the Mittelstaaten and deal a heavy blow to the Bieg- 
eleben-Schmerling influences. Rechberg hoped in this way to 

“The Teplitz offer: Sybel II, pp. 270-271; Oncken: Friedrich von Baden 
I, pp. 198-201. — The offer of 1863, in a letter to Leopold of Belgium: Letters 
of Queen Victoria, second series I, p. 106. 

““Appendix B, No. 17. 

m Appendix B, Nos, 16 and 20. 

m Appendix B, No. 20. 

““Rechberg always gave the impression that this treaty-plan (and by 
inference, its partition-idea) was his own creation, though be never explicitly 
stated so (See Nos. 14, 16, 17, and 20). Both he and Bismarck had an 
Impelling motive to find such a compromise. But while Rechberg’s desire for 
it was the stronger, his resourcefulness was far inferior to Bismarck’s. More 
probably Bismarck suggested the partition, and Rechberg elaborated the 
terms of the treaty. It was but a step from Bismarck's July suggestion of 
the Lauenburg and Friesian Islands annexation to the present plan. Rech- 
berg had not been personally opposed to the former in principle. 
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give Prussia substantial proof of Austria’s sincerity, and a 
quid pro quo for the anti-French pact. 163 

But the division of the spoils was not to be the ultimate 
arrangement. Rechberg noted down the following proviso: 164 

“ In the event of Austria’s acquiring further accessions of territory 
or reconquering former provinces with Prussia’s aid, Holstein and Lauen- 
burg should be ceded to Prussia as indemnification. But whereas the 
existing balance of power in Germany might not be altered to the disad- 
vantage of Austria, she should be allowed to enter the German Confedera- 
tion with a corresponding share of her possessions on the Adriatic 
coast ” 1BB 

Linked up with the defensive alliance, this was an ingenious 
plan, showing traces of its double parentage, and no less ad- 
vantageous for Austria than for Prussia. If carried out with 
courage and sincerity, it meant the knitting of Prussia more 
closely to Austria, in gratitude for present gains and in the 
hope of future additions. Prussia did not, to be sure, give a 
complete guarantee for Venetia; she did not agree to help 
Austria if Italy alone attacked. But in such a case, Austria 
could easily handle the situation. 150 If France aided Italy, 
then Prussia was bound to stand by her ally. 

The scheme did, it is true, leave a large loop-hole. It could 
not have prevented the combination which brought on the war 
of 1866, an alliance of Italy and Prussia, with the tacit consent 
but without the active aid of France. If Bismarck wished to 
play for higher stakes than the Duchies, 157 then the present 

153 As we know, Rechberg had favored a “ political ” solution since May, 
and had espoused Augustenburg for his political advantages rather than his 
legal rights (Appendix A, No. a). The present plan represented no change 
in his principles therefore. 

151 The citation in Rechberg’s letter of January 9, 1867 to his brother (Ap- 
pendix: B, No. 14) reads as though written with some formal document before 
his eyes. No trace of such a draft-treaty seems to have been found by 
Engel-Janosi among the Rechberg papers, and it does not exist in the Rech- 
berg Nachlass in HHS. 

““Appendix B, No. 14. 

“*Cf. Rechberg’s words to Gratnont (Origines III, p. 373). Rechberg’s 
disparagement of a Prussian guarantee before Gramont was obviously cal- 
culated to throw Prance off the scent. 

the exclusion of Austria from German politics and influence. 
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scheme could not keep him from it. Only a fearless, frank, 
and unreserved espousal of the Rechberg policy, and the com- 
plete elimination of Biegeleben and the Great-Germanist influ- 
ences, only cooperation with Prussia on a more dualistic basis 
could have seriously undermined Bismarck’s inmost desires. 

If the “midnight treaty” was not a certain war preventive, 
it was nevertheless a friction eliminator.^It w r ould throw Wil- 
liam and Franz Joseph into each other’s arms instead of divid- 
ing them. By the defensive alliance, Prussia burned her bridg- 
es to Napoleon, and by the partition, Austria burned her bridges 
to the Mittelstaaten. Both sovereigns would reap the whirl- 
wind of public opinion throughout Germany and western 
Europe against this “ Polish partition ” of the “ indivisible 
Duchies,” and would have to seek safety and solace in each 
other’s alliance. Moreover, Bismarck and his King loved Aus- 
tria in proportion to what they could gain from her, naturally 
enough. To annex Schleswig would give Bismarck a stronger 
hold on the King’s favor. It would undermine William’s deep- 
ly rooted feeling that Austria since 1763 had always fought 
Prussia’s growth tooth and nail. 158 It would encourage him 
to prefer the prospect of modest gains ( Holstein ) in coopera- 
tion with his brother sovereign, to the more substantial fruits 
of war waged with the aid of the inscrutable enemy on the 
Seine. 1 ® 9 Equally important as a harmonizing influence, would 
be the elimination of the Prince of Augustenburg. By dividing 
the spoils, the two victors might have made the Duchies a 
bond of friendship between them, at least for the time being. 

When Bismarck had given his tentative approval to this 
Austro-Prussian program 180 Rechberg hastily summoned Bieg- 
eleben, though it was late in the night, and asked him to draft 

l “Sybel IV, p. 123. 

“"'It is highly probable,” said Rechberg in after years, “ that King Wil- 
liam could not have been induced to attack [Austria], if Schleswig-Holstein 
had been given over to him’ 1 (Friedjuag II, p. 390) . 

We have only Rechberg’s word for Bismarck’s approval (Nos, 14, 17, 
Appendix B), but that Bismarck certainly approved the partition is clear from 
his revival of it in December- January and July 1865. 
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a formal convention embodying the points agreed on . 181 Bieg- 
eleben refused flatly to have anything to do with it , 162 com- 
plaining that Austria would thereby run into a fracas with 
France, and still not be able to rely on Prussia . 108 “ Then I’ll 
draft it myself,” said Rechberg , 184 disregarding the fateful 
omen of the Hojrat’s disapproval. 

The sequel, so far as we can tell, ran somewhat as follows : 
the partition-and-alliance project, whether in finished form or 
merely as heads of proposals, was submitted by each minister 
to his sovereign . 105 At this late hour of night King William 
was in no friendly mood, and declined to sign such an agree- 
ment . 106 He had always expected to obtain for his promise of 
aid against France a higher status in the Confederation, either 
the alternation in the presidency, or the command of the North 
German troops. Instead, he was now offered territory — delec- 
table to be sure — but belonging by right to others. His con- 
science would not yet allow him so rapidly to change from a 
liberator to an outright conqueror . 187 

At the same time, or early the next morning, Franz Joseph 
examined the draft agreement but postponed a definite accept- 
ance of the proposals of his minister . 108 His approval of the 
alliance clause was doubtless offset by the fear that the parti- 
tion-annexation would permanently alienate the German mid- 
dle and small states from Austrian leadership. He accepted 
the advice of Biegeleben, that in the peace treaty the three 

I assume that the partition stipulations were intended to form part of 
the alliance treaty, or a coordinate treaty (See Appendix B, No. 14, explana- 
tory note). 

1,8 Appendix B, Nos. 17 and 20. 

“* Fried] eng I, p. 100 (source not indicated). 

Appendix B, No. 20. Cf. No. 17. 

Appendix B, No. 17. 

“"Appendix B, Nos. 1 and 12. Cf, Friedrich Frahm: “Die Bismarcksche 
Losung der schleswig-holsteinischen Frage,” in Zeitschrift der Gesellschafl fur 
Schleswig-Holsleinische Geschichte LIX, 1930, pp. 418-419. Frahm seems 
not to know Engel- Janosi’s study of Rechberg, and the evidence of Rech- 
berg's letters. 

Appendix B, No, 12. 

5M R No. ifi. 
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Duchies should be ceded, undivided, to the two powers in 
common, 100 

Seeing their hopes fade into the distance, Bismarck and 
Rechberg seemingly agreed to prepare their monarchs grad- 
ually for the adoption of their dualistic ideals. 170 With a sigh 
Rechberg added that after all, the King’s good will was worth 
more than treaties. 171 

To save what little goodwill remained, the two ministers 
drew up a short declaration of principles, 172 from which all 
mention of the Duchies was conspicuously absent. Couched 
in harmless and elastic phrases, it ran somewhat as follows: 

In order to exercise the influence upon federal German affairs, to which 
they have a just claim, the sovereigns of Austria and Prussia desire to 
cooperate with one another in directing the policy of Germany. To this 
end, they agree to respect the federal treaties in good faith, so long as they 
are not broken by others ; and also to oppose in common and with empha- 
sis any excesses of a majority of the other states which run contrary to 
the principles of the Confederation 173 

This declaration was submitted to the sovereigns at their 
last meeting and received their hearty approval. 174 Amid 
warm expressions of friendship and solidarity in conservative 
interests, William departed on August 25, while Bismarck 
lingered for business of state and a dinner given in his honor 
by Rechberg. 

At this dinner in the suburban villa of Kettenhof, an episode 
characteristic of Bismarck was enacted. When the repast was 
over, he withdrew with the French ambassador, and in a long 
and entirely private conversation, directed to Napoleon’s ad- 
dress, he sought to convince Gramont that Prussia would be 
the best ally for France. “ The one who can give the Rhine 

“Appendix B, No. 15. 

™ Appendix B, No. 14. Cf. Nos. 2 and 7. 

m Appendix B, No. 12. (Cf. Engel-Janosi: Krisc p. 194). 

1,1 Appendix B, No. 19. 

“"Free rendering of passage in No, 5, Appendix B. 

1,4 Appendix B, Nos. 17 and ig. Cf. Bismarck’s letter of October 4, 1864, 
to Rechberg: “ Wir hatten uns in Schonbrunn die Aufgabe gestellt, gemeinsam 
die deutsche Poiitik zu leiten.” (G. W. IV, p, 567). 
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provinces to France is the one who possesses them.” 1,5 He 
reassured the Duke that Prussia was bound by no treaties to 
Austria, and in the Duchies question, he said, “ oceans of ink 
would still flow.” 178 Later on, still at a safe distance from his 
host, Bismarck regaled a number of German envoys with jests 
at Austria’s claim to be a German state. She would do better, 
he concluded, not to “chase the phantom of supremacy in 
Germany, which we dispute with her, and which belongs to 
her under no title whatever.” 177 Having thus repaired his 
bridges toward France, and exposed his contempt for his erst- 
while ally, Bismarck followed his King on August 26. 178 

* 3je sfe sfs 

What fruit had the Schonbrunn conferences produced? The 
allied monarchs had renewed their personal friendship. Bis- 
marck’s alluring picture of a future comradeship in arms had 
left more than a passing impression upon Franz Joseph. The 
sovereigns had cheered each other by casting slurs upon Louis 
Napoleon, but within five weeks both were courting his atten- 
tions. They had chanted their desire to cooperate in directing 
German affairs, but were soon more sharply at loggerheads 
than before. In the crucial problem of the Duchies neither 
had shown a willingness to modify his views to meet those of 

1,1 Gramont to Drouyn, August 28, 1864 ( Origines IV, p. 62) , 

1,1 Origines IV, p. 65. 

1,T Mem or p. 148. A similar thought is reflected in Bismarck’s marginals 
on Rechberg’s letter of September 17, 1864 (Sybel III, p. 295). It is hard 
to believe that Bismarck went so far as to say (as Memor p. 148 further re- 
ports) : “ [The German part of Austria! 'will return inevitably to Germany, 
sooner or later. It is no more difficult to govern Vienna from Berlin than to 
govern Pesth from Vienna.” Such a picture of a future Great-Germany of 
70 millions would terrify rather than appeal to French imaginations, as 
Bismarck knew well. Keudell (Flint und Furstm Bismarck p. 170 note 1) 
and Friedjung ( Kampf I, p. 97 note) doubt that Bismarck said this, but 
Kohl reproduces it ( Bismarck-Regesten I, p. 238 note) and Matter ( Bis- 
marck et son Temps II, p. 274 note) defends it. 

ln Sybel (Hr, p. 288) incorrectly states that Bismarck returned directly 
from Schonbrurm to Berlin, In reality, he went to Munich, Baden-Baden, 
and Frankfurt, and did not reach Berlin until September 12 ( Bismarck- 
Regesten I, p. 239; Heinrich Abeken: Ein schlichtes Leben in bewegter Zeit 
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the other. All serious questions had been postponed in edit 
Wiener fashion. The Schonbrunn meeting, like that at Tep- 
litz, had begun and ended with nothing but polite phrases and 
fond hopes. 

Both ministers had suffered a disappointing check. They 
had wanted to eliminate the apple of discord by sharing it 
half and half. Never had Bismarck come closer to Austria’s 
wishes, nor Rechberg to Prussia’s . 170 But the apple was left 
hanging, a constant challenge, a temptation, and an irritation. 
Bismarck had failed to win either ruler to his annexation policy. 
Rechberg saw his own influence dangerously undermined by 
his powerful subordinate, Biegeleben. The Austrian minister 
doubtless hoped that if he could maintain his place among the 
councillors of the Emperor for a few months longer he would 
be able to revive the one significant idea which had emerged 
from the Schonbrunn discussions, viz. the partition . 180 Just 
as the Prussian minister-president was leaving Vienna, Rech- 
berg showed him the precariousness of his own position in the 
Austrian cabinet. The Schmerlingites would throw him over- 
board if he did not secure the renewal of Austria’s right to dis- 
cuss a future tariff-union with the Zollverein, the condition they 
had posed in July . 181 Bismarck himself must have been skepti- 
cal that the partition idea would find acceptance in the Hof burg, 
but he saw some chance of gain for Prussia if Rechberg could 
be saved . 182 He therefore thought it well at once to prepare 
the ground in Berlin for this harmless tariff concession de- 
manded by Rechberg . 183 Meanwhile, since nothing was set- 
tled, he kept the wire open to Paris in order to render Austria 
“ more pliable .” 184 

1T ’Cf. Lenz: Ceschichte Bismarcks p. 255. 

“*Cf. Appendix B, No. 14. 

m G. W. IV, p. 545; Gedanhcn und Erinnermgen I, p. 375- 

”* He needed Austria at least until the Danish treaty was signed (G. TV. 
IV, p. 571), and kept her dangling by continued hints in the press (Appen- 
dix B, Nos. 3 and 7). 

*G. W. IV, p. 544 «. 

“* Ortgines IV, p, 1x8. 
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The only victor at Schonbrunn was ministerial councillor 
von Biegeleben . is5 He had fought a hard fight to keep the 
allies apart, and had won it. He calculated that the independ- 
ence of the Duchies might be saved, if only he could prevent 
his sovereign from yielding them to Prussia while under the 
spell of Bismarck’s strong personality . 188 On Biegeleben’s 
advice, the partition was tabled, and the Duchies were to be 
ceded to both powers together . 181 One may imagine his ironi- 
cal smile as he accepted the Prussian Order of the Red Eagle, 
first class . 188 What wonder, too, that the zealous Referent 
began to wish himself in Rechberg’s place in the Bans am 
Ballhausplatzl 189 

““ Ministerialrat was his official designation (see protocol of minister coun- 
cil, November 23, 1864). He was made Hojrat and Referent for German 
Affairs, in 1832, and Gehemrat in 1863. (Vivenot’s article, ‘‘Ludwig Maxi- 
milian, Frhr. von Biegeleben,” in Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie II, pp. 620- 
623. Cf. R. von Biegeleben: Ludwig Freiherr von Biegeleben p. 260). 

“"Biegeleben noted Franz Joseph’s “disquieting admiration” for Bis- 
marck’s firmness (Vogt p. 44 note 2). 

181 Friedjung II, p. 587. 

“* Allgemeine Zeilung 1864, No. 252, “ Wien 6 September.” 

“Friedjung: Ristorische Aufsdlze p. 320; Vivenot, loc. cit., p. 621. Biege- 
leben was ambitious not for enhanced prestige but for the unhindered power 
to carry out his ideas. 



CHAPTER IV 


AUSTRIA AT THE CROSSROADS 

During the two months which followed the inconclusive 
Schonbrunn love-feast, the Vienna statesmen and the Austrian 
public were asking themselves whither the monarchy was 
headed, and whither she should go. Each had his own inter- 
pretation of the foreign constellation, and his own counsel to 
urge upon the Emperor. 

AUSTRIA AND THE POWERS: SEPTEMBER 1864 

Whether most Austrians realized it or not, the relations of 
the monarchy with the powers were improving in September 
and October 1864. Early in the year, Rechberg had begun 
again his arduous labor of rapprochement with Russia. The 
declaration of martial law in Galicia, denoting strict measures 
for Austria’s Poles, was much appreciated in St. Petersburg. 
In eary summer, Franz Joseph took pains to greet Alexander 
at Kissingen, 1 and he urged Bismarck to include the Tsar in 
the monarchical fiesta being planned for September. 2 But 
that Russia still wished to make Austria feel her displeasure 
was evident from her lack of cooperation at the London Con- 
ference. Moreover, Austria’s championship of Augustenburg, 
the “democrat,” was reckoned against her, with Bismarck’s 
benediction, despite Rechberg’s promise to respect the claims 
of the Tsar’s kinsman, the Grand Duke of Oldenburg. 3 Though 
Count Revertera, the ambassador of Austria in St. Petersburg, 
was under no illusion as to Austria’s influence on the Neva, 

‘The two Emperors met on June 16 (Vogt p. 209 and note 2). Rechberg 
had an interview with Gorchakov and an audience with Alexander. When 
Rechberg attempted to justify his conduct in the Polish affair, the Tsar cut 
him off with “Quant 1 la Pologne, ne m’en pariez pas” (Dalwigk: Tags- 
biicher p. 150). 

* G . W. IV, p, 506. 

'Rechberg to Apponyi and Biegeleben June 9, 1864, No. 1. 
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yet basically Russia’s interest in the smaller German states 
( the Tsar had family ties also with Stuttgart and Darmstadt ) 
coincided more closely with Vienna’s federalism than with 
Berlin’s annexationism, and offered some ground for coopera- 
tion during the following months. 

The nadir of Austrian relations with Great Britain had come 
almost a year later than the extreme coldness with Russia. 
By the beginning of 1864, Palmerston had seemingly become 
convinced that he possessed considerable influence on the 
policies of Vienna, when suddenly the Prusso-Austrian inva- 
sion of Schleswig had given him a painful surprise. 4 His anger, 
and the maladroitness of Apponyi and Biegeleben, had hindered 
a closer friendship at the London Conference, though he per- 
suaded Austria to keep her fleet out of the Baltic, and thus 
avoided an actual rupture. 5 The resumption of the war in 
June aroused further bitterness throughout the country, and 
this feeling was tinctured with contempt for Austria’s spine- 
less subservience to Bismarck® But since British interests 
were not directly menaced, the public soon forgot its hostility 
after the end of the war. An unofficial, but much-noticed 
visit of Lord Clarendon to Vienna en route for Italy, 1 the 
Austrian recognition of King George of Greece, 8 and the open- 
ing of negotiations for an Anglo-Austrian commercial treaty 
revived the latent friendship between the two countries in the 
autumn of 1864. 

Austro-Prussian fraternity had had a more depressing effect 
in Paris than in London. During the Danish war the relations 

* “ The conduct of Austria and Prussia is discreditably bad,” he wrote to 
Lord Russell, February 13, 1864 (Ashley; Life of Lord Palmerston II, p. 
347 )- 

1 Letters of Queen Victoria, second series, I, p, 181 note r. The Queen 
considered Palmerston’s language to Apponyi too strong. 

‘For Palmerston’s and Clarendon’s opinions, see above chapter ii; also 
Ashley II, p. 247, Palmerston never got over his bitterness against Austria. 
Cf. Vitzthum von Eckstddt pp. 80-81 (April 1S65) and Ashley II, p. 271 
(September 1865). 

'In late September 1864, For his conversations with Rechberg, see 
Origines IV, p. 448 note 4, and p. 249- 

‘ 11 “■'bK.ro. August 24, 1864, letter. 
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between the Seine and the Danube were still under the cloud 
of the unhappy experiences of 1863. To be sure, Napoleon 
received Metternich as graciously as ever, but he bestowed 
much more of his favor on Goltz and Bismarck. 9 At the end 
of the war his forecast of a quarrel in the German “ fair ” be- 
gan to be realized as the differences of opinion between the 
allies became public. 10 Still clasping each other's hands, Franz 
Joseph and William were soon casting hesitant but meaningful 
glances toward the man on the Seine. 

There is an element of unconscious comedy in the reactions 
of the rulers and people of the Germanies to Napoleon’s policy 
of watchful waiting. Not only did they overestimate his acu- 
men and his courage, but they tried to wring petty advantages 
from each other, and to keep each other in order by saying, 
in effect, “ Remember that if we quarrel Napoleon alone stands 
to win.” It was indeed the general opinion throughout Europe, 
that if Austria and Prussia locked horns in battle, France 
would seize the Rhinelands. 11 Only Bismarck realized that 
Napoleon’s heart was better than his head, 12 and Bismarck 
staked his entire policy on that psychological fact. He had 
confidence in his own ability to outwit the “sphinx on the 
Seine.” He was clever enough to play the conspirator with 
Napoleon, to accept the role of German Cavour (bestowed on 
him in Paris) ready to loose the forces of nationalism against 
Austria, and apparently willing (but for William’s opposition! ) 
to pay Napoleon a quid pro quo. Admittedly, Bismarck had 
a natural advantage over Austria in Caesar’s favor. 15 But 

“ Henry Salomon p 101 ; Erich Brandenburg- “ Bismarck und Napoleon III. 
1863-1866 ” in Unlersuchungen -und Aktenstucke pp 417-418 

““Already the alliance is visibly rent" wrote Gramont on July 31, 1864 
(Ongin.es IH, p. 371) . 

“Even Moltke believed it ( Mshtansche Werke I, p 4). 

“ Gedanken and Erinnerungen I, p 177. 

“Brandenburg overestimates this favor, however, when he doubts that 
Napoleon ever intended to take Austria's side {Untersuchungen p 469), as 
may be seen from the overtures in 1861-1863 to Metternich, of which Bran- 
denburg had little knowledge. His statement is correct for 1864-1866.— On 
Napoleon’s friendship for Prussia, B. Simson, Vber die Beziehmgen Napoleons 
III. su Preussen und Deutschland (Freiburg 188a). 
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none the less, he unfolded all his diplomatic arts to make sure 
of it. He dared to conjure up visions before Napoleon, which 
he hardly expected to turn into reality : 11 visions evoked by 
ingenious hints thrown out to General Fleury, Minister Rou- 
her, the Due de Gramont, and later to Lefebvre de Behaine 
and Benedetti . 16 He intended to beat Napoleon at his own 
game. 

The only way Austria could outplay this astute and daring 
rival was to face the facts in Italy, abandon Venetia, and turn 
her whole force against Prussia. But even if the Hof burg were 
willing to stoop to such measures, they did not think the dan- 
ger sufficiently acute. Not only did Rechberg and Franz Jos- 
eph overestimate Napoleon, they underestimated Bismarck. 
These capital errors of judgment, however, were shared with 
practically every chancellery in Europe, including the Tuil- 
eries itself I 

In renewing the rivalry for the favor of France, Bismarck 
as usual got the start of Rechberg. In July he had extended 
to Napoleon an invitation to visit William on the Rhine . 10 
Several days later he broadened the plan to include the Tsar 
Alexander and the Emperor Franz Joseph , 17 who was keen for 
a meeting a quatre in which Napoleon would be dominated by 
a safe majority. Two weeks after Bismarck’s initiative, Rech- 

11 The generally accepted opinion on this point, based on Bismarck's letter 
to WilUam, September 20, 1873 ( Anhang zu den Gedanken und Erinnerungen 
I, p. 242-244), has been modified since the publication of Bismarck’s illu- 
minating Votum concerning the Saar mines, April 30, 1866, in which he ad- 
mits the possible necessity of a small cession of territory under certain very 
unfavorable circumstances ( G . W. V, p. 47 5). 

“See especially Origines I, p. 4; IV, p. 62; VII, pp. 64-65, 91; X, p. 31; 
and Sir Alexander Malet: The Overthrow of the Germanic Confederation by 
Prussia in 1866 p. 112. 

“G. W. IV, p. 503. 

“ G. IV. IV, p. 506, Bismarck’s purpose may be seen in the following un- 
published telegram to Goltz: “. . . Rein persBnliche unpolitische Begegnung 
anzuraten, damit wir Mittelpunkt bleiben und keine separate Begegnung neben 
uns stattfinde. . . . Finden Sie dass Furst Metternich Ahnliches dort betreibt, 
so behalten wir Begegung mit dem Konig allein im Auge. . . ." (Bismarck to 
Goltz, Vienna July 30, 1864, tg. No. 20. PGS). 
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berg also broached the matter to Gramont . 18 In refusing the 
invitation, Drouyn thanked both powers for their courtesy , 10 
but Napoleon knew to whom the greater credit was due. 

Bismarck was accumulating further credit in his Paris ac- 
count by forcing the French commercial treaty upon the Zoll- 
verein states and refusing Austria’s demands for its altera- 
tion . 20 In August, Rechberg thought it best to open a Paris 
account himself, and he indicated his intention of beginning 
negotiations for an Austro-French commercial treaty . 21 He 
pleased the French, too, by his moderation in the peace nego- 
tiations with the Danes, — he seemed to mediate between them 
and Prussia . 22 The campaign of the Schmerling papers for 
the recognition of the Kingdom of Italy could not but be 
gratifying to Napoleon. When Eugenie sought a brief vaca- 
tion at Schwalbach in Baden, Franz Joseph sent his cousin, 
the Archduke Stephen, to pay his respects to the Empress of 
the French . 33 

But these Austrian expressions of better feeling paled in 
comparison with the profuse courtesies of the northern rival. 
While the King and Queen of Prussia overwhelmed Eugenie 
with attentions and compliments , 24 Bismarck was seeking to 
make a good impression upon Napoleon’s half-brother, the 
Duke of Moray, who he hoped would return to Paris “ charmed 

“ Rechberg merely asked whether and when Napoleon intended to go to 
the Rhine (Gramont to Drouyn, August 2. Origines IV, p. 6). 

16 Origines IV, p. 27. 

"Bismarck to Goltz, June 28, 1864 (G. W. IV, p. 476). 

21 Gramont to Drouyn, August 17 ( Origines IV, p. 40). The Austrian 
minister council had decided, on August 2, that such negotiations should be 
opened with Paris, for purely political reasons, in spite of grave commercial 
disadvantages to Austria (protocol of minister council, HHS). 

"Bloomfield to Russell, letter, October 6, 1864 (F. 0 . 356 Bloomfield 
Papers 39). 

"Gramont to Drouyn, October 12 ( Origines IV, p. 249 f.; Rechberg to 
Miilinen, September 21). 

“In fact, their insistence proved embarrassing to Eugenie, for she had an- 
nounced her desire to be relieved from visits (Carette: Souvenirs intimes de 
la cour des Tuileries, third series pp. 18, 44, 50). William called upon her 
both at Schwalbach and later at Baden. 
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with our amiability.” 2R A little earlier the Prussian minister 
of war had been sent to attend the French manoeuvres at 
Chalons, and distribute further compliments in Paris. 20 In 
October Bismarck himself set out for France. 27 

Franz Joseph was realist enough to see that under these 
circumstances a closer rapprochement with France was desir- 
able to prevent the Prussian premier from stealing a march on 
Austria. The opportunity for such a move presented itself 
in connection with a startling development in Italy. 

* * ^ * * 

Napoleon had determined to move one step nearer to a 
settlement of the Italian question. On September 15 he signed 
a convention with Italy, by which he agreed to withdraw his 
troops from Rome within two years, in return for Victor Eman- 
uel’s promise not to attack the papal city, and his secret pledge 
to remove his capital to Florence as visible evidence of the 
renunciation of Rome. 28 In negotiating this agreement with- 
out the knowledge of Austria, Napoleon obviously desired to 
confront Franz Joseph with a disagreeable fait accompli. The 
inevitable result of withdrawing protection from the Pope was 
to leave him at the mercy of Garibaldi, and the consequence 

* “ That will serve me in Kiel and Rendsburg,” Bismarck told a confi- 
dant ( Origines IV, p. 119). 

* Roon: Denkwurdigkeiten II, pp. 270-280. Austria sent no representative 
of such importance to the manoeuvres. 

21 Bismarck told Count Chotek that “ just before his departure for Baden ” 
he had decided to take his doctor's advice, and spend two weeks or more in 
a southern seaside resort, Biarritz or Nice. He did not expect to pass through 
Paris (Chotek to Rechberg, tg. No. 115, October 2, 1864, and despatch No. 
80 F, October 3). 

18 The efforts made by Napoleon between i860 and 1864 to evacuate Rome 
are known chiefly from Thouvenel’ Le Secret de L’Emperew (Paris 1889) 
and Pages de I’histoire de France (Paris 1903). They are summarized in 
Bourgeois and Clermont Rome et Napoleon III (Paris 1907) pp. 199-217, 
and more fully considered by Lynn M. Case: Franco-ltalian Relations 1S60- 
186 ;. — For the negotiations leading to the September Convention, see Min- 
ghetti: La Convemione ii Seitembre (Bologna 1899) ; the Pepoli papers in 
Chialat Giacomo Dina e V opera sm (Turin 1899), Appendix to volume II; 
Hubert Bastgen; Die romische Frage. Dohumente und Stimmen II, pp. 308- 
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of officially blocking the road to Rome was to turn the hearts 
of law-abiding Italians more than ever toward Venetia 28 Thus 
Austrian interests were doubly endangered, and Napoleon 
gained a measure of revenge for 1863. 30 

As the news percolated little by little into the open, Austrian 
fears were aroused to the highest pitch. 81 Rechberg suspected 
“ all sorts of secret articles ” 32 and was convinced that the 
Italians would treat as a scrap of paper their promise not. to 
touch Rome, just as they had trampled all over the treaty of 
Zurich. 33 At the first news, Rechberg dashed off instructions 
to the charge in Paris, inviting him to impress upon Drouyn 
de Lhuys that !f the assent of the Holy Father is for us an 
indispensable condition for the solution of the Roman question 
and for every measure touching the position and the interests 
of the Holy See,” 31 Public opinion in Vienna called for some 
sort of guarantee for Venetia. 35 Paris expected a formal Aus- 
trian protest against the convention, 30 and several French 

“ La Gorce: Eistoirc du Second Empire IV, p. 536 ; La Marmora; Un Po‘ 
Piu di Luce p. 36 

M Mulinen (Austrian charge in Paris) to Rechberg, October 22, 1864, No. 
47 K. 

“The Austrian charge had suspected negotiations for some time but knew 
nothing until September 19 when certain indiscretions were dropped by the 
Palais Royal (Prince Napoleon). He wormed other details from Drouyn, 
behind whose back the Emperor had largely carried on negotiations. The 
Italian press revealed the secret of the removal of the capital. On September 
28 and 29, Rechberg received most of the details, but was still without knowl- 
edge of the text of the treaty. 

11 He thought that “ Piedmont may be the price that Victor Emanuel will 
have to pay” for the treaty (Bloomfield to Russell, letter, September 29, 
1864. E. 0 . 356 Bloomfield Papers 39). 

““Rechberg inquired searchingly of Gramont, what would happen if a re- 
bellion fomented among the papal mercenaries should give Italy the pretext 
of marching into Rome to restore order. Would France return and drive out 
the Italians? ( Origines IV, p. 206 f.). The same question was repeated in 
more diplomatic form on October 16 ( Origines TV, p. 263 f.). Sybel (IV, p. 
15) reports sharper words between Rechberg and Gramont than the latter 
reported to his Government. 

“Rechberg to Miilinen, September 2 1, 1S64. 

“Gramont to Drouyn, September 30 (Origines IV, p. 208). 

,a Drouyn bristled with defensive arguments in preparation for an Austrian 
onslaught (Grey to Russell, September 29, No. 114 Confidential. F. 0 . 27 
France 1534)- 
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papers broke into diatribes against the Habsburg state / 17 “ The 
Convention,” wrote the British charge in Paris, “. . . is here 
almost universally considered to be a menace to Austria .” 38 

In spite of his anger, Rechberg saw that Austria had nothing 
to gain by French hostility, and wisely determined to make 
the best of a bad situation. He took note officially of Drouyn’s 
statement that France was “as solicitous as any Catholic 
power ... for the independence of the Sovereign Pontiff ,” 30 
and Napoleon’s assurance that if the Italian parliament did 
not solemnly renounce Rome the convention would be invali- 
dated . 40 At bottom, he did not believe that Napoleon could 
afford to permit Rome to be captured . 41 Instead of secretly 
encouraging the Pope in futile resistance, Rechberg frankly 
told him that Austria had no intention of sending troops to 
replace the French . 42 He began to use a warmer tone to 
Gramont . 43 In a formal note to Paris, Rechberg sought in 

31 Even the Canstilutionnel, a government-inspired journal, spoke of “Italie 
qui n’avait plus d’etrangers qu’fi Venise.” (Mulinen to Rechberg, October 3, 
1864, No. 37 L). 

“Grey to Russell, September 29, No. 114 Confidential (F, 0 . 27 France 
*S 34 )- 

30 Drouyn to Gramont, September 26 (Origines IV, p. 180 ff.) . Drouyn also 
insisted that the convention in no way changed the legal situation in Italy 
(i. e. the Zurich basis). The translation of the capital to Florence, not a part 
of the convention, did violate the Zurich treaty however. 

“ This assurance given in a letter from Napoleon to Eugenie, which the 
latter while in Germany showed to Metternich (Metternich to Rechberg, tg. 
Johannisberg, October 2, 1864) . 

41 Rechberg to Mulinen, October 12, No. 2 reservie; Bloomfield to Russell, 
letters of September 29 and October 13 (F. 0 . 356 Bloomfield Papers 39). 
Rechberg did believe, however, that Napoleon would allow the Italians to 
reduce the papal territory somewhat further. 

“Rechberg to Ottenfels, October 12, Nos. 1, 2, 3 rtservie ; Gramont to 
Drouyn, October 13 ( Origines IV, p. 253). Rechberg’s sincerity is proved by 
his words in minister council October 18: “Wir miissen uns daher auch hiiten 
den Papst, durch Zusicherung einer militarischen TJnterstiitzung zum Wider- 
stande aufzumuntern, zumal die Entsendung eines oesterreichischen Corps 
nach dem Kirchenstaate, sei es allein, sei es mit anderen Potentaten, fur uns 
nur die Quelle der nachteiligsten, ja fUr die Monarchic, gefahrlichsten Verwick- 
lungen sein wiirde,” (Protocol, HHS). 

“Interview of September 29 ( Origines IV, p. 218), 
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the most conciliatory language to dispel the last clouds of 
misunderstanding. 14 He reserved judgment on the conven- 
tion until the complete text should be communicated, ac- 
cepted gratefully the French assurances, and concluded with 
a bid for an entente on Italian affairs. If the Holy Father 
should be menaced and appeal for aid, he wrote, “ we would 
gladly show Europe the spectacle of Austria and France in- 
timately united for the defense of Catholic interests.’' To 
his colleagues in the minister council, Rechberg explained that 

“ in dealing with such a dangerous and insidious opponent as France, it 
was the best policy for Austria to associate herself with that opponent’s 
plausible acts, but otherwise to remain as passive as possible in order to 
deprive him of any excuse for aggression.”' 15 

The result of Rechberg’s note was gratifying. Drouyn’s 
joy was unbounded, and Napoleon’s satisfaction was shown 
in the better tone of the Paris press. 48 Rechberg plumed 
himself on having parried a possible attempt of Napoleon’s 
to set in motion a series of crises which would begin with 
Rome and Venetia and end with annexations on the Rhine. 47 
The real result was less sensational but no less sound. Aus- 
tria had made the first significant gesture toward France since 
the alliance proposal in 1859, and a genuine improvement in 
relations might be expected. 48 

When the King of Prussia got wind of this Austrian move, 
he was highly alarmed. 40 He saw it purely as a stroke of 

“Rechberg to Miilinen, October 12 (correctly printed in Origines IV, p. 
250 ff.). The cordiality of the note astonished the Austrian charge in Berlin, 
Count Chotek, who exceeded his instructions by reading it to the undersec- 
retary von Thile (Thile to Goltz, October 22: HAA) . Sybel (IV, p. is) 
wrongly places this dispatch of Rechberg’s in the latter half of October. 

“Protocol of minister council, October 18, 1864. 

“Mulinen to Rechberg, October 22, No. 47 K, and October 30, tg. No. 82. 

"Protocol of minister council, October 18. 

“Rechberg even went so far as to advise Franz Joseph to seek a personal 
meeting with Napoleon (Engel-Janosi: " Die Krise des Jahres 1864 in Oester- 
reich,” in Historische Studien A. F. Pribram zum 70. Geburslstag Darge- 
bracht, p. 194. Cited henceforth as Engel-Janosi: Krise). 

“A copy of Rechberg’s note of October 12 to Paris, was sent to the Aus- 
trian chargd in Berlin for his own information. But Count Chotek, exceeding 
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Schmerling’s to force Prussia to concessions in the pending 
commercial negotiations. “ Hence,” he wrote, “ great caution 
on our part, in order not to be duped! Bismarck had better 
test the terrain in Paris and lay countermines .” 50 How naive 
was the old King’s fear, in the light of Austria’s faltering for- 
eign policy, and of Bismarck’s constant flirtations with 
France . 61 At this moment, Bismarck, stopping for an inter- 
view with Napoleon at St. Cloud, needed no royal command 
to seize the opportunity to undercut Austria . 52 

COMMERCIAL NEGOTIATIONS WITH PRUSSIA 

An improvement in relations between Austria and France 
such as that now contemplated by Rechberg was agreeable 
to nearly all classes and parties in the Danube monarchy. 
Thanks partly to Schmerling’s press campaign, and partly to 
a growing realization of Prussia’s ulterior motives, the friends 
of France were increasing in the summer and autumn of 

his instructions, read it in confidence to Herr von Thile, director in the 
foreign office in Bismarck’s absence, Thile afterward noted down the con- 
tents from memory, somewhat exaggerating Rechberg’s bid for a French 
rapprochement, and sent a copy to the King. Another copy was sent to 
Goltz with instructions to ascertain whether this “ rather remarkable ” move 
of Rechberg's was “ the first step in a rapprochement with the Tuileries in 
the realm of general policy.” (Thile to Goltz, October 32, No. 314. PGS). 

“William’s marginal note on Thile’s memorandum, quoted in Thile to 
Goltz, October 24, No. 318, gam vertranlich (PGS). 

'"'Bismarck confessed to a friend that the purpose of his gestures to France 
at this time was " to make Austria more pliable ” and “ to cause my friend 
Rechberg a terrible fright.” ( Origines IV, pp, 118-119). To the Austrian 
charge, Bismarck told a different story: Prussia had to have “ especially inti- 
mate relations with the court of the Tuileries ” in order to exercise a “con- 
servative tranquillizing influence,” of distinct benefit to Austria “ because of 
the financial situation.” Chotek did not swallow this excuse (Chotek to 
Rechberg, October 3, 1864, No. 80E). 

“The interview took place on October 25, 1864 (Kohl: Bismarch-Regesten 
1 , p. 243), During the interview Bismarck revealed to Napoleon that Aus- 
tria had asked for a treaty, but that he had rejected it, and that Austro- 
Pmssian relations were therefore not as intimate as they appeared to be 
Napoleon’s account of the interview is given in Appendix B, No. 9. Another 
version in Vitzthum p. 55. 
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1864. 53 This strong reaction against the Prussian alliance, 
this clamor for a reorientation of Austrian foreign policy, ex- 
tremely annoying to Franz Joseph, was the wave of feeling 
upon which Schmerling and Biegeleben now attempted to ride 
into greater power over foreign affairs. The issue was to be 
the treaty of commerce with Prussia. 

Two important milestones on the road that led to the war 
of 1866 proved to be turning-points in the career of Count 
Rechberg. Both concerned the phrasing of articles in an Aus- 
tro-Prussian agreement in a sense unfavorable to Austria. 
Prussia’s rewording of article 5 of the alliance protocol ( Jan- 
uary, 1864 ) had given her the whip-hand in the Duchies; 
Prussia’s refusal to renew article 25 of the Austro-Prussian 
commercial treaty of 1853 was to precipitate Rechberg’s res- 
ignation, and thereby to give greater freedom to the anti- 
Prussian element in the cabinet and the foreign office, which 
helped to pull Franz Joseph into the war. 

The controversy over article 25 of the treaty of 1853 was 
the last phase of the great struggle between Austria and Prus- 
sia for the commercial hegemony of Germany. 64 In 1862, as 

" Only a small group of conservatives whose organ was the Vaterland clung 
devotedly to the Prussian alliance (Otto Bandmann: Die deutsche Presse and 
die Entwicklung der deutschen Frage 1864-1866 p. 42). 

c ‘ For Austria’s attempts to wrest the leadership of the Zollverein from 
Prussia, see the brief accounts in Stern VIII, pp. 484-487 ; Sybel III, pp. 284- 
283; Ziekursch I, pp. 122-123; Ludwig Lang: Hundert Jahre Zollpolitik 
(Vienna 1906) pp. 182-205. — The Austrian case is presented by Adolf Beer: 
Die oesterreichische Handelspolilik im 19 ten Jahrhundert pp. 206-310; in 
the monograph, “ Der Vertrag vom 11. April 1865,” by Freiherr von Hock, 
the Austrian negotiator, in the Oesterreichische Revue, 1867, Heft I, pp. 1-37 ; 
and in the scholarly study by Eugen Franz: IC Graf Rechbergs deutsche Zoll- 
politik,” in Mitteilungen des osterreichischen Institute fur Geschichtsforschung 
XLVT, 1932, Heft 2, pp. 143-187. Beer, Hock, and Franz have used unpub- 
lished Austrian documents. Since Franz has also used the Prussian, French, 
Bavarian, Wiirtemberg, and Hessian archives, his study has the broadest 
foundation of any, for this period. 

The Prussian case is best presented by Alfred Zimmermann; Die Handels- 
politik des deutschen Reiches pp. 35 - 59 ; and by the Prussian expert, Rudolph 
von Delbriick: Lebenserinnerungen, 1817 bis 1867 (Leipzig 1905) II, pp. 198- 
349. Both accounts are based on the Prussian archives. See also the careful 
study of the purely commercial aspects, by Karl Mamroth: Die Entwicklung 
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we have seen, Austria had courageously offered to open up 
her vast territory to the trade and industry of the Zollverein, 
by eliminating the tariff-wall on the north, i.e., by a so-called 
“ tariff-union ” with the German states. The Great-German- 
ists saw a political advantage for Austria in wresting the 
economic leadership from Prussia, cost what it might in loss 
of revenue . 55 Equally from political motives, Prussia had 
concluded a most-favored-nation treaty with free-trade France, 
and offered great possibilities to the Zollverein in French mar- 
kets . 56 The German states were thus confronted with the 
alternative of choosing between Austria and this Prusso-French 
combination, 

Under the leadership of industrial Saxony, the Mittelstaat- 
en took the same stand that Rechberg had encountered after 
the Fiirstentag: they refused to join an Austrian tariff-union, 
of which Prussia declined to be a member. They were con- 
firmed in this attitude by Prussia’s tenacity and Austria’s 
wavering. Count Rechberg lost interest in the commercial 
struggle when the Danish war brought Austro-Prussian com- 
radeship in arms. And the influence of the Austrian manu- 
facturers also made itself felt against the proposed tariff- 
union. BT 

Under these circumstances Austria gave up the fight, and 

der Oesterreichisch-Deutschen Handels beziehungen (1849-1865), (Berlin 1887) 
pp. 132-172; and the able work of Walther Lotz: “Die Ideen der deutschen 
Handelspolitfk- von i860 bis 1891,” in Schrijten des Vereins jiir Sozialpolitik, 
volume L (Leipzig 1892) pp. 64-72. — Many Prussian documents are available 
in G. W, IV, and H. von Foschinger: Aktenstiicke zur Wirtschaftspolitik des 
Filrsten Bismarck, volume I. Bismarck’s own share in the negotiation of the 
commercial treaty is evaluated in 0 . Schneider’s Berlin dissertation (1910) : 
Bismarck und die preussisch-deutsche Freihandelspolttik, 1862-1876, 

“Austria’s industries, which on the whole were far behind those of Prussia, 
Saiony, and Bavaria, would suffer if forced to compete on equal footing with 
those of the Zollverein, or of France. Banking on this fact, the Prussian 
statesmen had not foreseen Austria's move, but had turned to France and 
freer trade with the definite object of stealing a march on Austria, both in 
relation to France and to the Zollverein (Zimmermann p. 27, Beer pp. 213, 
217). 

“Zimmermann p. 27. 

"Zimmermann p. 52, 
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made no further effort to hold back the smaller states from 
accepting the Prusso-French treaty and the renewal of the 
Zollverein on that basis, But to save her face and retain the 
shadow of a more favored commercial relationship with Ger- 
many, Austria refused to give up the right to negotiate a 
tariff-union with the Zollverein at some future time. It was 
this right which had been granted in article 25 of the treaty 
of 1853, an( i it has been well said that in this one article 
the commercial rivalry of the two German powers was em- 
bodied. 58 Franz Joseph’s subjects had the uneasy feeling 
that if the economic door of Germany were barred against 
them, the political door would not long remain open. 

At Schonbrunn, Rechberg had confided to Bismarck that 
his position in the cabinet would be endangered if Prussia 
should refuse to let Austria retain this right in the new com- 
mercial treaty replacing that of 1853 which was soon to 
lapse. 60 Bismarck promised to do what he could in Berlin 
against the opposition of Geheimrat von Delbriick, the soul 
of Prussia’s commercial policy, and a political opponent of 
the minister-president. 00 Returning to Berlin, he secured, not 
the desired renewal of article 25, but merely the reopening of 
negotiations. 01 On September 15, Baron Hock of the Aus- 
trian finance ministry 02 began discussions with the Prussian 
negotiator in Prague, And Baron Kalchberg, head of the 
ministry of commerce, was packed off to Munich to find out 

“Delbriick II, p. 324. 

" G. W. IV, pp. S 44 ff- 

“Bismarck to Roon, October 16, 1864 (Roon: Denkwiirdigkeiten II, p. 289). 
Delbriick was a liberal, and eager to drive Austria from Germany. Cf. his 
later confession {Neve Freie Presse, July 27, 1906, No. 15060. Article signed 
SCiegmund] M[iin]z). Delbriick threatened to resign if article 25 were re- 
newed (Delbriick p. 324; Oesterreichische Rundschau, XLIII, 1915, Heft 5, 
p. 209). 

“Bismarck does not seem to have exerted himself to obtain article 25, in 
spite of his affirmation in letter of September 29 to Rechberg. See Bismarck’s 
tg. to William, October 18 (G. W. IV, p. 574, No. 48? and editor’s note). 

M Baron Hock and his chief, von Plener, were the protagonists of freer 
trade for Austria, in opposition to the protectionists of the commerce ministry, 
Baron Kalchberg and Ministerialrat von Blumfeld (Beer p. 301) . 
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whether the attitude of the Mittelstaaten would incline toward 
a political and economic rapprochement with the Monarchy. 03 
Rechberg was hopeful. 

Meanwhile the counsellors in the Ballplatz had not been 
idle. Baron Max von Gagern was a Hessian by birth, like 
his intimate friends and associates, Biegeleben and Meysen- 
bug. 84 He commanded a strategic position as Rechberg’s 
Referent for commercial matters and his agent for publicity. 06 
Without Rechberg’s knowledge, the sharp Austrian note of 
July 28 was published in the Allgemeine Zeitung , 66 and any 
chance of retreating with honor from the demand for article 
25 was henceforth doomed. 67 

A second incident might have shown Rechberg how little 
he could bank on Bismarck’s aid. He had, at the request of 
Bavaria and Wiirtemberg, begged Berlin for a short postpone- 
ment of the time-limit before which those reluctant states, the 
last to hold out, had to accept the French treaty or retire 
from the Zollverein. In Bismarck’s absence from the capital, 
the Delbriick influence prevailed, and William refused the 
extension of time. 03 Naturally this failure did not increase 

“ Josef Freiherr von Kalchberg: Mein politisches Glaubensbekennlnis in 
Gedenkbl'itter aits einer achzigjahrigen Pilgerfahrt (Leipzig 1881) p. 332. 

“Freiherr Max von Gagern was born in Nassau. He became a convert to 
Catholicism. His biography by Ludwig von Pastor, and the sketch by Gustav 
von Pacher in the Allgemeine Deutsche Biographic L V, pp. 479-483, are valu- 
able for his career and character. They contain no information upon these 
events, however. 

“Bandmann p. 3, note 2 ; and information given to the author by the direc- 
tor of the HHS. For the relations of the foreign ministry with the press in 
general, see H. Wuttke: Die deutschen Zeitschriften und die Entstehung der 
Sffentlichen Meinung (third edition, Leipzig 1873) p. 139. 

“Bismarck complained of the indiscretion on September 1 (G. W. IV, p. 
348). Rechberg replied that he had already taken steps to prevent a repeti- 
tion of the outrage (letter to Bismarck September 6: Oesterreichische Rund- 
schau XLIII, 1913, p. xi3). 

" Strictly, the note of July 28 demanded, not article 23 specifically, but 
'* das Ziel einer kiinftigen Zolleinigung , . . auch iiber die nachste Zollvereins- 
periode binaus vertragsmassig [festgestellt] 11 {Staatsarchiv IX, p. 263) . On 
this technical difference Delbriick based one of his arguments. 

“Bismarck was in attendance on his sick wife, but tried to aid Rechberg 
by letter (Bismarck to Balan, September 19: Bismarck- Jahrbuch VI, p. 76 f.). 
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the prestige of Rechberg nor the popularity of Prussia in Vi- 
enna. 

The results of Baron Kalchberg’s reconnoitering in Munich 
were, as might have been expected, disappointing. The Ger- 
man states still rejected the Mainlinie idea, were opposed to 
confessional influences, and held tenaciously to the ideal of a 
united Germany excluding Magyars and other non-German 
peoples. In short, the South German statesmen gave Kalch- 
berg plainly to understand that, if they must choose between 
Prussia and Austria, they would prefer to go with the for- 
mer . 00 

Baron Hock’s reports from Prague, which had at first indi- 
cated a willingness on Prussia’s part t'o meet Austria’s wishes, 
suddenly became less favorable . 70 The Austrian representa- 
tive was about to break off and return to Vienna. In this 
predicament, Rechberg appealed once more to Bismarck in 
an insistent letter , 71 which reached the Prussian minister just 
as he was leaving Berlin to join the King at Baden-Baden . 72 
Had the appeal arrived twenty-four hours earlier, Bismarck 
might have won Delbriick over to a satisfactory compromise, 
and Rechberg would have been saved. As it was, Bismarck’s 
reply rehearsed his futile efforts and tried to argue away the 
importance of article 2 5 73 Instead of bread, he gave Rech- 
berg a stone. 

In other respects also, Bismarck’s letters did not provide 
pleasant reading: they brought clearly to light the vast dif- 
ference between the political aims and principles of the two 
statesmen. Rechberg pleaded for the “ strict observance of 
the federal constitution and the existence and independence 
of the confederated states,” and condemned the policy of 

“Kalchberg p. 353. 

"For these negotiations, see Hock, loc. cit. pp. 15-17; Delbriick II, pp. 
3I8-3I9- 

"September 29, 1864. The letter is summarized in Bismarck to Philipsborn, 
October 3 ( G . W. IV, p. 564 f.), -whence Sybel III, p, 297. 

" G. W. IV, p. 564 - 

" G. W. IV, p. 565 «. 
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“ bullying the Diet and wringing petty victories ” from it. 74 

Bismarck retorted in the friendliest tone, “ We would be surer of progress 
along our common path, if we were both to take our stand on the practi- 
cal ground of cabinet policy, without befogging the situation with the senti- 
mental doctrines of German politicians.” 76 

In other words, as Rechberg sorrowfully wrote to Franz 
Joseph “ to hold to the treaty-basis is a nebulous and senti- 
mental policy! . . . Such language is worthy of a Cavour.” 78 

The Austrian minister of foreign affairs was in the depths 
of despair. The peaceful cooperation with Prussia for which 
he had striven for five years seemed to fall like a house of 
cards. At this moment, too, Napoleon’s September conven- 
tion with Italy was raising a world of unpleasant prospects 
for him. Worn down by the constant grind of the Danish 
war and the peace negotiations, over which he presided in 
person, — without a vacation for a year, — Rechberg’s nerves 
were in no condition to stand the strain. Bitterly disillusioned 
about Bismarck, the Count wrote to his sovereign, “The task 
of holding this man within bounds and bringing him down 
from his militaristic expansion policy ... is beyond human 
endurance.” 77 He accused Bismarck of breaking his promise 
in the matter of article 25, and proposed to the Kaiser to 
break off negotiations entirely rather than to retreat from the 
position of the treaty of 1853 78 His words might have been 
written by Biegeleben himself! 

” Rechberg to Bismarck, September 17 [Oesterreichische Rundschau XLIII, 
P- 205 f.) 

"Bismarck to Rechberg, September 29 ( G . W. IV, p. 562; Oesterreichische 
Rundschau XLIII, p. 20S), 

"Rechberg’s Vortrag, c. October 3, 1864 (Engel-Janosi: Graf Rechberg p. 
141). 

" “ The task of . . . bringing him . . . into the only path which can give 
us security against Prussia’s leaving Your Majesty in the lurch again at the 
crucial moment or attaching to his fidelity conditions that cannot be granted, 
is beyond human endurance.” (Rechberg’s Vortrag, c. October 3, 1864: Engel- 
Janosi, pp. 141-142) 

71 Engel-Janosi p. 142 Rechberg here adopted the advice of Baron Hock, 
apparently regardless of the fact that it would give Schmerling the opening 
for which he was eager. Possibly Rechberg desired to test the Emperor’s 
loyalty to him and to the Prussian alliance 
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But Franz Joseph showed no sign of wavering. Away in 
the mountains for a fortnight’s hunting with his cousin, 
Prince Albert of Saxony, 79 the Emperor proved himself more 
faithful to the Prussian alliance than his disheartened min- 
ister. To Rechberg’s complaints of Bismarck’s conduct, he 
wrote the reply: 

“ Unfortunately very true, but the alliance with Prussia is still the only 
right one under the existing circumstances, and therefore the thankless 
attempts to keep Prussia in the right track and on the ground of the trea- 
ties must be persisted in.” 80 

Thus spurred on to his Sisiphus-labor, Rechberg entered 
the minister-council on October 7 determined to resist the 
very policy he had advocated a few days before. 81 He pro- 
posed that a new parley be opened with Prussia, and that 
Bavaria and Saxony be invited to assist, in order to strengthen 
Austria’s position. This idea was well received by the min- 
isters of finance and commerce, but was attacked by the 
others present, including Baron Hock and Baron Biegeleben, 
who had been asked to attend the meeting. 82 Baron Hock 
proposed that Prussia should fulfil five preliminary condi- 
tions. If she refused, Austria should turn to France for a 
commercial treaty. Biegeleben fell in with this, and wanted 
“a sort of ultimatum” sent -at once to Berlin, a plan which 
appealed to Schmerling, who feared that otherwise Prussia 
would spin out long negotiations and make Austria the “dupe.” 
A warm discussion then surged around the opposing sug- 
gestions. “ Let the matter be brought to a decision,” shouted 
Hock, “ a Prussian ‘ no ’ is better for us than future negotia- 
tions, which make us ridiculous. . . .” Count Rechberg could 
hardly contain himself, and retorted hotly that 

”HasseI' Aus dent- Leben Konigs Albert von Sachsen II, p. 196. 

"Marginal on Rechberg’s Vortrag of October 3 (?) (Engel-Janosl: Rech- 
berg p. 142 note 3). 

11 The following from the protocol in HHS (printed in Engel-Janosi: Krise 
pp. 181-186). 

“Presumably with Rechberg’s knowledge and consent. 
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the present moment was the very most unfavorable to press Prussia with 
an ultimatum, for Bismarck was away from Berlin. “You speak of waste 
of time, of speeding up the matter,” he cried, “ but with all possible speed 
the French negotiations could not be started before the opening of the 
Reichsrat. Far worse than loss of time would be the complete break- 
down of the negotiations, which if handled carefully may still be brought 
to an acceptable conclusion.” 

For these reasons, he protested in the strongest terms against 
the categorical declaration proposed by Biegeleben, and posi- 
tively refused to take the responsibility for such an act. 88 
Thus Rechberg threw down the gauntlet to his opponents. 

The council came to no formal decision, but the issue was 
clearly drawn. Seeing himself at odds with the rest of his 
colleagues, Rechberg resolved to press the Emperor to allow 
him to resign if Prussia proved unyielding. 

Schmerling was quick to take advantage of the situation. 
The newspapers began to hint at the impending resignation 
of Count Rechberg, 84 and his policy of friendship with Prus- 
sia was scathingly attacked. 86 Even some of the officially 
subventioned papers advocated a rapprochement with France 
and England, and the recognition of Italy. 80 Loudest of all, it 
was universally demanded that Austria must not allow her- 
self to be bowed out of Germany by accepting less than article 
25. Hardly a voice was raised to defend the foreign minister. 

"Protocol of council, October 7, 1864 (Engel-Janosi: Krise pp. 181-186). 

“Reuter tg. dated “Vienna October 12” in London Times, October 13, 
1864 (Cf. Memor p, 161). The Vienna papers began on October 7 to talk 
of a cabinet crisis (Engel-Janosi: Krise p. x6r). 

“Werther to Thile, October 22 tg. No. 538a (AGEV). The affiliated South 
German press joined the chorus against Rechberg (Arnim to Bismarck, letter, 
October 30, 1864, Geheim: HAA). 

“ Bismarck to William, tg. and report, October 16 (G. W . IV, pp. 571- 
573) . Franz Joseph complained in council “that the outcries of the Austrian 
press have recently increased tremendously, and exceed all bounds ” (protocol, 
September 22). On October 31, he said: “Things have come to such a pass 
that a subventioned paper like the Botschafter published a series of editorials 
containing the sharpest criticism of Austria’s foreign policy ” (a rebuke to 
Schmerling). He charged the ministers who dealt with the press to better 
this “ regrettable condition ” once for all (protocol of minister-council, Octo- 
ber 311 Appendix A, No. 3). 
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But they reckoned without the Emperor. Franz Joseph 
refused to sanction Biegeleben’s ultimatum policy. 87 And so 
important a Schmerlingite as the finance minister seemingly 
desired the Z Oliver ein treaty more than the fall of the foreign 
minister. Rechberg therefore won his case for further nego- 
tiations with Prussia. By agreement between him and Plener, 
Baron Hock drafted a most friendly note, which welcomed 
the renewal of negotiations with Prussia but politely main- 
tained Austria’s stand on article 2s. 88 The sending of this 
note was postponed so that its path might be smoothed by 
another personal appeal to Bismarck. 80 

Rechberg at once set the wheels in motion both through 
Baron Werther in Vienna and Count Chotek in Berlin. 00 To 
the Prussian envoy he described the critical situation with 
pardonable exaggeration, 91 and requested a quick decision on 
article 25. If unfavorable, he must resign. 02 Two days later 
he repeated to Werther his intention to leave his post if the 
concession were not granted. 83 As a result, Bismarck was 
soon bombarding the King with telegrams and dispatches from 
Biarritz, 04 urging the folly of letting Schmerling win the up- 
per hand when an empty concession — a mere phrase — would 

" Engel- Janosi: Krise p. 152. 

“Draft of note signed “Hock g/x v. Plener 10/x ” (HHS: P. A. Ill, 86). 

“Pencil note by Rechberg, October 10 (Ibid. HHS). 

"To Chotek he said nothing about resigning (Rechberg to Chotek, October 
8, 1864, tg.). 

n He said that the council had voted to break off negotiations with Prussia, 
but that he could reverse the decision if article 25 were granted. 

“Werther to Abeken, October 8 tg. (G. W. IV, p. 568, introduction to No. 
482). 

"Werther to Abeken, October 11, tg. No. 535 (AGEV). William had sent 
the message that he would consider Rechberg’s resignation as a great mis- 
fortune, and hoped Franz Joseph would not thus endanger the good under- 
standing (Abeken to Werther, October 9 tg.— AGEV). Rechberg was un- 
moved by the appeal. 

"‘Karolyi wrote from Biarritz: “Bismarck . . . bedauerte sehr die letzten in 
der Handelsfrage aufgetauchten Schwierigkeiten, und wirkte durch den Tele- 
graphen dahin, dass der Inhalt des Art: 23 . . . in irgend einer Form in den 
Vertrag aufgenommen werde.” (Letter to Rechberg, October 15, 1864), 
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keep Rechberg in power . 96 Undersecretary von Thile in Ber- 
lin mustered what forces he could to outvote the Delbriick fac- 
tion . 08 But the King, still taking his Kur in Baden, refused 
to be stampeded. Werther had wired that he did not think 
Franz Joseph would accept Rechberg’s resignation, if tend- 
ered . 97 Consequently William postponed his decision until 
Bismarck’s return to Berlin , 98 and stuck to his guns when 
Rechberg sent a final appeal for haste . 09 The Count was in- 
formed that he could expect no aid from Berlin until the end 
of October . 100 


rechberg’s fall 

Meanwhile, with the Reichsrat opening less than a month 
away, Schmerling was becoming desperate, and determined 
to force a decision. Biegelehen composed an annihilating 
critique of the Rechberg-Prussian policy in his most convinc- 
ing style and submitted it through Rechberg to the Emperor, 
who had returned to his capital . 101 In its definite advocacy 
of an alliance with France, this memorandum embodied the 
platform on which the Schmerling party bid for the ministry 
of foreign affairs. Possibly its author considered it a mani- 
festo for his own candidacy , 102 possibly the Schmerling fac- 
tion had in mind Count Beust 103 or someone else sympathetic 

“ Bismarck’s dispatches, in G. W. IV, pp. 368-575. 

“ Thile to Bismarck, October 17 (G. W- IV p. 574, introduction to No. 488). 

"Werther to Abeken, October 11 tg. No. 535 (AGEV). 

” G. W. IV, p. 571, introduction to No. 484. 

""Through Chotek on October 20 -(G. W. IV, p. 575, introduction to No. 
489). Archduke Leopold visited William in Berlin and made an earnest ap- 
peal for harmony (Thile to Roon, October 20: Roon, Denkwurdigkeiten II, 
p. 291). 

Chotek to Rechberg, October 20, tg. No. 121. 

"“This highly important document, unknown to Friedjung, was found by 
Engel-Janosi in the Rechberg archives and summarized in his work on Rech- 
berg, pp. 125-127. 

1M There is a hint of this desire in a later letter (Vivenot’s article on 
Biegelehen in Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie II pp. 621-622. Cf. Friedjung: 
Ristorische AufsSlze p. 320). 

*" Friedjung: Karnpf II, p. 588 (from Rechberg). Beust tried to bring 
about a Franco -Austrian alliance (Vitzthum p. 52 ff.; Origines TV, p. 282). 
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with such ideas. At any rate, Franz Joseph at once turned 
it over to Rechberg for criticism. 104 

Two days before, on October 18, the foreign minister 
had handed in his resignation. 108 Recognizing the united op- 
position of his associates, 100 nettled by the attacks from 
Schmerling’s press, 107 and unable to secure the concession on 
article 25 from Prussia at once, the weary Count preferred 
to leave office before the Reichsrat should meet. 108 At the 
same time, or shortly after, Schmerling also presented his 
resignation. 109 

Franz Joseph had already made his choice. Rechberg’s 
policy was his own, but Schmerling was indispensable for the 
Reichsrat. He therefore accepted Rechberg’s resignation in 
most gracious terms, requesting him to remain in office until 
the Danish peace negotiations were concluded 110 At the 
same time Franz Joseph was looking for a successor who 
would carry on Rechberg’s policies. He wanted no partisan 
of the French alliance, like Biegeleben or Metternich or Beust. 
The time was not yet ripe for a federalist like Belcredi, 111 and 
Alexander Bach would have caused a revolution. 112 In fact, 

101 Engel-Janosi p. 128. Rechberg’s reply is discussed below. 

105 Engel-Janosi: Krise p. 165, correcting his former assertions (Cf. Engel- 
Janosi: Rechberg pp. 129-130) and the well-known account of Friedjung I, 
p. 102 and II, p. 588, and other stories based on the somewhat confused 
reminiscences of Rechberg in the i8go’s. 

Schmerling seems to have called his associates together, and decided to 
summon Rechberg to resign (date uncertain). Baron Burger was charged 
with the task of informing the foreign minister (Engel-Janosi: Krise p. 178). 

107 Engel-Janosi: Krise p. 164. 

w Ibid. p. 165. 

’“Stern IX, p. 391, from Steiger’s reports; Sybel III, p. 304, from Werther’s 
reports. 

“"Engel-Janosi: Rechberg p. 152. Rechberg best described his relations 
with Franz Joseph in a letter to Manteuffel (“ Zwei ungedruckte Briefe iiber 
die Entlassung des Grafen Rechberg im Jahre 1864,” in Neue Freie Presse, 
July 27, 1906). 

111 Belcredi was already Esterhazy's candidate for Schmerling’s place (Fried- 
jung II, p. 585). 

UJ Minister of the interior, 1849 to 1859. Werther thought Bach a possible 
candidate (Werther to Bismarck, October 26, tg. No. 564 Geheim. AGEV) 
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Franz Joseph’s preferences and prejudices narrowed the 
field of choice to a member of the conservative nobility, of 
whom Schwarzenberg had once remarked that not four pos- 
sessed sufficient capacity to justify a House of Lords . 113 The 
Emperor asked Rechberg whether he could recommend Ester- 
hazy for his place . 114 But the Count replied that Esterhazy 
did not possess sufficient initiative, and suggested Count Mens- 
dorff-Pouilly, whom Radetzky had once highly praised . 115 
For the Statthalter of Galicia, who happened to be in the cap- 
ital at this time, there spoke his relationship with the royal 
families of England and Belgium 118 and a brief ambassador- 
ship in St. Petersburg years before . 117 But the deciding 
factors were undoubtedly his high birth and military rank, his 
moderately conservative ideals, and above all his dutiful de- 
votion to the dynasty . 118 The dictum that the appointment of 

and Lord Bloomfield reported a similar rumor, caused by Bach’s sponsoring 
a new plan for a reconciliation with Hungary (Bloomfield to Russell, letter 
of October 6. F. 0. 356 Bloomfield Papers 39). For the numerous candidates 
printed in the newspapers, see Engel-Janosi: Krise p. 161 note. 

1,1 Redlich: Francis Joseph of Austria p. 39. 

“‘Friedjung II, p, 588. 

Ibid . Cf. Origines IV, p. 346. In 1861, Rechberg had suggested Mens- 
dorff for president of the minister-council (Engel-Janosi: Krise p. 172). 

““Through his mother, Princess Sophie of Coburg, Count Mensdorff was 
first cousin of Albert, Prince Consort of England; nephew of Leopold I of 
Belgium; and first cousin of Leopold II and of Ernst II, Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha. „ 

“’ Friedjung’s excellent brief interpretation of Mensdorff’s career and char- 
acter stands alone ( Katnpf I, pp. 108-110). Additional details in Sybel IV, 
pp. 19-20; Ludwig von Przibram: Erinnerungen eines alten Oesterreichers I 
pp. 132-134; Richard von Friesen: Erinnerungen aus meinem Leben II, p, 106. 
— For the bare facts of Mensdorff’s career, see Wurzbach: Biographisches 
Lexikon des Kaiserthums Oesterreich XVII, pp. 360-363. The somewhat 
hostile interpretation of Mensdorff’s political activity by Sommaruga in the 
Allgemeine Deutsche Biographic XXI, pp. 363-366, is based chiefly on con- 
temporary newspapers, — Mensdorff’s own defense of his ministerial acts is 
found in his two memoranda for Franz Joseph, September and October 1866, 
published by Eduard von Wertheimer in the Preussische Jahrbiicher CLXXX, 
1920, Heft 3, pp. 334-343. 

““Mensdorff was Lieutenant Field Marshal of Cavalry. Franz Joseph 
wrote to his mother at this time that Mensdorff “ possessed more calmness 
and a more impressive appearance than his predecessor." (Brie/e Kaiser Franz 
Josephs I. an seine Mutter p. 342). 
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a minister in Austria was determined, not by his capacity for 
the position, but by the political exigencies of the moment, 110 
might have been coined for the present occasion. Only the 
express command of the Emperor induced the reluctant Count 
to undertake a position for which he considered himself en- 
tirely unfitted, and which he had repeatedly refused. 120 

On October 27, Rechberg performed his last official act, the 
signature of the treaty with Denmark. As a signal token of 
his monarch’s favor, he was presented with the coveted Order 
of the Golden Fleece, 121 an honor which afforded ample con- 
solation for the loss of an office, of whose burdens he had 
long been weary. 122 

If Rechberg’s fall was a victory for the Staatsminister and 
Biegeleben, the appointment of Mensdorff was a defeat. To 
be sure, Schmerling seems to have favored the nomination, 
for Mensdorff was a conciliator and liked by all. 128 He be- 
longed neither to the ultra-conservatives nor to the ultramon- 
tanes. 124 But Schmerling was unaware that Mensdorff had 
the greatest dislike for entering the pseudo-liberal Schmerling 

“* Count Belcredi’s mot (“Fragmente aus dem Nachlass des chcmaligen 
Staatsministers Richard Graf Belcredi,” in Die Kulliir, 1906, pp. 3-24) . 

Vitzthum p. go; Herr von Thile to King William, Berlin, October 27, 
1864 (HAA) ; Rogge: Oesterreich von Vilagos II, p, 254; Engel-Janosi: Krise 
pp. 171-172. 

U 1 0 rigines IV, p. 328; Memor pp. 161-162. 

131 “ Ich habe wiederholt gebeten, mir die Last des Porte-feuille zu nehmen,” 
wrote Rechberg in 1863, exasperated by Schmerling’s attacks (Memorandum 
for Archduke Rainer: Nachlass Rechberg, HHS). 

111 Frobel (II, p. 333) states that Mensdorff had long been Schmerling’s 
candidate for the post. Rogge (II, p. 234) says that Schmerling only learned 
of Mensdorff’s appointment through the Wiener Zeitung. Redlich {Das 
Oesterrichische Slants- and Reichsproblem II, p. 336) seems to have followed 
Rogge, though Frobel was better informed. (Incidentally Redlich gives the 
wrong date for Rechberg’s fall. Ibid.). Friedjung (I, p. 107) supports the 
views of Frobel; and the Schmerling papers called Mensdorff’s appointment 
a victory for the Staatsminister l (Engel-Janosi: Krise p. 163). 

“‘Frobel (II, p. 337 f.) classed him half-way between the “military ab- 
solutists” (who were Prusso-Russopbile) and the “liberal military party.” 
See also Rogge II, p. 254. 
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cabinet. 126 He had done so presumably with the intention 
of helping to oust the Staatsminister at the first opportun- 
ity. 128 

Keen was the disappointment of Biegeleben and the other 
anti-Prussian counsellors of the foreign office, who now feared 
for their positions. 127 In truth, Rechberg did advise curtail- 
ing the influence of Biegeleben and Gagern. 128 For four- 
teen years, the former had played an important role in 
moulding Austria’s external policy, and he had hoped at last 
to direct foreign affairs “at the top.” It was not the honor 
that he coveted, but the power to carry out his ideals. Had 
he been' more of a sycophant and less honest, had he coun- 
selled a sterile pro-Prussian policy instead of a French alli- 
ance, he might possibly have succeeded Rechberg. As it was, 
the only light in his dark sky was shed by the hope that the 
inexperience and pliability of the new minister would force 
him to lean upon his counsellors and follow their guidance 
more constantly than his predecessor had done. 

While Schmerling and Biegeleben thought they had pulled 
the strings which led to Rechberg’s fall, in reality it was 
another personality who had given the coup de grace, and 
who within a few months was to seal the fate of the Staats- 
minister himself. One man more than any other, in the 
opinion of contemporaries and in the judgment of eminent 
historians, influenced the decisions of the Emperor from 1864 
through the war of 1866, — these years in which Austria was 
heading at the same time toward the fatal conflict with Prus- 

Thile to William, October 27 (HAA). Cf. Mensdorff’s memorandum of 
October 26, 1866 ( Preusstsche Jahrbucher CLXXX, 1920, Heft 3, p. 338). 
Engel-Janosi: Krise p. 171, is non-committal on this point 

“Cf. Countess Mensdorff’s remark to Goltz, that the “ Schmerlingsche 
System habe vollstandig Bankerott gemacht," (Goltz to Bismarck, letter of 
November 1, 1864: Bismarck- Jahr buck V, p 246). 

“Frobel II, p. 333 f. 

“ Fried] ung H, p. 389 (from Rechberg); Rechberg to Mensdorff, letter of 
October 31, 1864 (HHS: Nachlass Rechberg). Mensdorff acted on this ad- 
vice in December. 
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sia, and toward the fateful compromise with Hungary: Count 
Moriz Esterhazy, the “ man of destiny ” for the Habsburg 
empire. 129 Since a thorough investigation of the unpublished 
documents now discloses other powerful influences around the 
Emperor and throws into greater relief Franz Joseph’s own 
independence and responsibility, this too severe judgment of 
history should be tempered to a considerable degree. Never- 
theless it is evident that Count Esterhazy was among the half- 
dozen most intimate counsellors of his sovereign during those 
two years, — perhaps the most continuous, if not always the 
strongest, single influence both in foreign affairs and in the 
reorganization of the Austrian monarchy. As few of his let- 
ters are accessible, and many are said to have been destroyed, 
he is and may always remain a somewhat mysterious char- 
acter. 130 

Called to the cabinet by Schmerling in 1861, Esterhazy 
was minister without portfolio, — a sort of minister-at-large, — 
a position whose lack of definite duties suited his tempera- 
ment, and whose elasticity gave scope to his fairly wide in- 
terests, culture, and capacity for analysis. If special interests 
he had, they were a penchant for diplomacy of the Metternich 
school, and a desire to bring Austria and his native Hungary 
together. Conservative in politics, ultramontane in religion, 

la> Joseph Redlich. Das oesterreichische Staats- und Reichsproblem II pp. 
362-363; a somewhat milder judgment on p. 77s; Heinrich Friedjung: Der 
Kampj um die V orherrschajt in Deutschland I, pp. 231, 236 (tenth edition). 

1M His personal characteristics may however be gleaned from contempora- 
ries: Belcredi, in Die Kultur, 1906, pp. 12-13; Beust II, p 13; Rcchberg, in 
Friedjung II, pp. 383-386, and in Engel-Janosi: .Krise pp. 179-180 (exagger- 
ated) ; Bernhard von Meyer. Erlebnisse II, pp. 30-31 (too glowing) ; Vitz- 
thum p. 90; Frobel II, p. 362; Przibram I, p. 133. There are character 
sketches in Friedjung I, pp. 128-131 (much the best) ; Sybel IV, pp. 1x7, 424; 
Redlich: Francis Joseph p. 309. Esterhazy’s political outlook and aims may 
be glimpsed in the few letters we have (Appendix A, No. 12; others imper- 
fectly transcribed and printed in Redlich: Reichsproblem II, pp. 773 - 775 ) 1 
and in the protocols of the minister-council, many of which are printed by 
Redlich: Reichsproblem II, here and there. For his attitude toward the 
Hungarian demands, see Redlich II, pp. 364-365. For his policy toward 
Prussia, see Appendix A, No. 6. There are also significant hints in Vogt pp. 
92-93; Friesen II, p. 107. 
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critical rather than constructive, now winning, now gloomy, 
tinged with insanity, the diminutive Count abhorred publicity, 
and liked to guide events from behind the scenes while some- 
one else assumed responsibility before the public. 

Esterhazy had long waited for an opportunity to make a 
breach in Schmcrling’s centralist system, and build a bridge be- 
tween the Emperor and his great kingdom east of the Leitha. 
The failure of the Fiirstentag and the diminishing influence 
of the Staatsminister were welcome facts to the Count, who 
had already silently marked Belcredi for Schmerling’s place. 131 
Meanwhile Franz Joseph was more and more attracted to 
Esterhazy, by his personal charm and faculty for analysis and 
by the community of their political ideals. In September 
1864, the Emperor’s confidence had so far been won, and his 
resentment at the Magyars undermined, that for the first time 
in years he trod Hungarian soil. 182 Most important of all, 
Esterhazy had persuaded his monarch to envisage a new ap- 
proach to a solution of the Hungarian question, the para- 
mount problem of the Empire, to Franz Joseph’s mind. Soon- 
er or later the Schmerling ministry and the centralist system 
must be overthrown, the constitution suspended, a new federal 
system established with a sympathetic ministry, and a pre- 
ferred position for Hungary in the Empire. 133 

If Schmerling did not fit into this program, neither did 
Rechberg, who strongly opposed any special concessions to 
Hungary beyond those granted to other non-German provin- 
ces by the October diploma of i860. 134 Esterhazy therefore 
looked upon Rechberg as an enemy, and it was this unobtru- 
sive minister without portfolio who dealt the final blow to 
Rechberg’s “partition-plan” with Prussia, 138 as well as to his 

131 Friedjung II, p, 585 (from Rechberg). 

“He made a very brief trip to Komorn, on September 19. 

IM Redlich; Francis Joseph pp. 309-310; Reichsproblem pp. 364-365. 

,M Engel- Janosi: Rechberg p. 150. Rechberg also opposed Esterhazy’s plan 
to unite Transylvania with Hungary, and to appoint Belcredi to the cabinet, 
and thus increased his enmity (Friedjung II, p. 585). 

Engel-Janosi: Rechberg p. 149 f. (“ die ungarische Partei ” means Ester- 
hazy; see Engel-Janosi: Krise p. 179). 
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position in the cabinet . 130 The place thus vacated could have 
been Esterhazy’s for the asking. It suited him far better to 
have Mensdorff in the foreign office, one whom he could direct 
“ as a music-master guides his pupil ,” 137 one who would work 
with him heart and soul to continue the conservative Prusso- 
phile foreign policy and to overthrow the Schmerling regime 
at the first opportunity. While the people of Vienna looked 
upon Mensdorff’s appointment as the revenge of Rechberg 
upon Schmerling, it might well have been viewed as a stroke 
of Moriz Esterhazy’s to increase his own control in the cabi- 
net, for such were the ultimate results . 138 

biegeleben’s program op foreign policy 

“The very name of my new minister, Lieutenant Field 
Marshal Count Mensdorff,” wrote Franz Joseph to King 
William of Prussia, “ will convince you that I am fully deter- 
mined to make no change in the direction of my policy .” 138 

“ Engel- Janosi; Krise p. 163. Friedjung’s story (II, p, 385) that Esterhazy 
was the bearer ol an imperial request for Rechberg’s resignation has been 
disproved by Engel-Janosi ( Krise p. 178). 

Beust II, p. 13. 

118 It must be admitted that there is no positive evidence that Esterhazy 
proposed Mensdorff to the Emperor. Esterhazy did not return to Vienna 
from Hungary until after October 18 (Engel-Janosi: Krise p. 163 note 72) 
and possibly not until after the 23th, but he was undoubtedly in communica- 
tion with Franz Joseph. 

”* On October 22, 1864, William bad had a conversation with Franz Joseph’s 
cousin, Archduke Leopold, to whom he had given an informal memorandum 
to be shown to the Kaiser. In this, William expressed the fear that a change 
of foreign ministers in Austria would work harm to the relations of the two 
countries. Franz Joseph’s reply continues: “ Ganz besonders lehne ich den 
Gedanken auf das Entschiedenste von mir ab, als ob ich den Grafen Rechberg 
geopfert h'atte, weil er bei jeder Gelegenheit der Verteidiger der Allianz 
zwischen Oesterreich und Preussen war. Ich fuhle mlch Dir gcgeniiber 
gedrungen, eine solche Auslegung des Ministerwechsels fiir durchaus unbe- 
griindet zu erklaren, denn unsere gemeinsame Action ist mein personliches 
Werk und meine ernstliche Sorge wird unverandert dahin gerichtet sein, 
unser Biindniss ungeschwacht zu erhalten und noch mehr zu befestigen. Du 
weisst, wie unerschutterlich ich iiberzeugt bin, dass unsere Allianz die sicherste 
Schutzwehr der bestehenden Rechtsordnung gegen die grossen politischen und 
socialen Gefahren unserer Zeit bildet.” (Autograph letter, October 26, 1864, 
HAA; printed in part by Sybel III, p. 303). 
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Did this mean that the “ Rechberg policy ” had been accepted 
by the Emperor, and the “ Schmerling policy” rejected, as 
the outside world believed, or did it mean something differ- 
ent? Before launching the new minister upon his unwelcome 
task, it is essential to examine in detail the policy which his 
imperial master intended that he should carry out. To place 
it in the proper perspective, it must be projected against the 
background of the programs advocated by the Referent for 
German affairs and by the retiring minister of foreign affairs. 

In a long memorandum of October 19, 1864, Biegeleben 
tore down the Prussian alliance and constructed an alliance 
with France. 140 He based his new structure on two prin- 
ciples, both of which Rechberg rejected: ( 1 ) that Prussia 
was a more constant and dangerous enemy than France, and 
( 2 ) that a reliable entente with Napoleon was possible and 
desirable. Prussia’s alliance, he argued, was worthless as a 
protection against France, unless Austria paid Bismarck’s 
price and gave up her place in Germany. Since this was un- 
thinkable, Bismarck would jump at a French alliance himself. 
Austria must anticipate him before it was too late. 

Biegeleben found it a more difficult task to construct a 
solid French alliance, with the meager materials at his dis- 
disposal. How could he meet Napoleon’s nationality prin- 
ciple, and the concrete problems of Venetia, Poland, and the 
Rhine? The principles sponsored by the French Emperor, 
he argued, were controverted by purely French Realpolitik, 
which demanded that France’s neighbors, Italy and Germany, 
be kept divided. Austria desired the same thing. In addi- 
tion, France’s Catholic party would force Napoleon to pre- 
serve the Pope’s temporal power hand in hand with Austria. 
Venetia was the greatest difficulty, Biegeleben admitted, but 
“it does not seem hopeless to attempt to gain France’s good- 
will for Austria, even without an exchange of territory.” Aus- 
tria could offer Napoleon the following concrete advantages: 
( 1 ) “an unreserved recognition of the Napoleonic dynasty” 

'"Memorandum printed in Engel-Janosi: Krise^ pp. 187-192. It was quite 
unknown to Ftiedjung and his predecessors. 
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(for which the French imperial pair had long been angling) ; 141 

(2) further annexations in Italy, such as Genoa and Liguria; 

(3) support for other Napoleonic projects directed against Ital- 
ian unity, e.g,, the restoration of the Kingdom of Naples; (4) 
cooperation in the Balkans. 142 Thus Biegeleben gathered up 
the scraps and thought to tempt Napoleon with this pudding 
instead of the Venetian pastry the French Emperor had so 
often asked for. 

Before concluding, the Hof rat turned aside to demolish the 
shibboleth of the Austrian conservatives: a coalition of the 
great powers against France, “ the seat of the Revolution.” 
However desirable such an aim might be for Europe and Aus- 
tria, he wrote, no great power was really willing to sink its 
own selfish interests in the common crusade. Besides, Aus- 
tria was unprepared for so tremendous a struggle. There- 
fore, the only alternative from every point of view was a 
secure and dependable alliance with France. 

As Biegeleben’s program stands exposed in this memoran- 
dum, it is open to attack on several points. In the first place, 
his concessions were too meager to win the whole-hearted 
support of the Emperor Napoleon, whose territorial aims for 
Italy and for France could only be achieved through a Ger- 
man war or a European congress. If Napoleon should con- 
tract the alliance, the activities of the two allies in the Bal- 
kans and Italy were sure to raise up a coalition of Russia, 
Prussia, England, and Sardinia against them. Out of such 
inflammable material Bismarck could easily fashion a war, 
in which Austria would be the target for attacks from three 
sides, while France could make peace and leave her ally in 
the lurch. How explain such a miscalculation on Biegeleben’s 
part? 

1,1 On the desire of Napoleon and Eugenie for personal relations with the 
Habsburgs, see the references in Salomon: “ Le Prince Richard de Mettemich 
et sa Correspondance pendant son Ambassade a Paris,” in Revue de Paris 
XXXI-I, 1924, p. 762 ff . ; and in L' Ambassade de Richard de Mettemich & 
Paris pp. 95-98. 

143 Often suggested by Napoleon, but always in exchange for territory. 
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The secret is to be found in the fact that he suppressed 
half his program. What he must have desired with all his 
ardent soul, was not so much French aid in Italy and the 
B alkans , as Napoleon’s backing for a gross-deutsche Politik 
in grand style, — revenge for the fiasco in Frankfurt. Again, 
as before 1859, and as in 1863, he would assemble the Mittel- 
staaten around Austria’s banner, and hurl defiance at Prussia. 
Biegeleben could have little doubt that Bismarck would ac- 
cept the challenge, that war would result, and that Austria 
could administer a well-merited thrashing to the “ bloated 
Berliners.” 148 By reconquering Silesia, she could give up 
Venice with a good grace to Italy, the promise of which, it is 
permissible to suppose, lay in the back of Biegeleben’s mind 
as a last card to clinch Napoleon’s alliance. 1 44 The cession 
would serve also to attract England’s favor. If Russia joined 
Prussia, well and good, Austria and France, with the friendly 
neutrality of England and Italy, could hold their own and 
more. Thus the French alliance of the Referent was in real- 
ity ( if these surmises be correct ) a partial acceptance of 
Napoleon’s offers of 1863, 146 and contained nothing original 
but the supposition that Franz Joseph would be taken in by 
it. It would appear therefore that Biegeleben hoped to lure 
his timid master on to the “western” path by emphasizing 
an anti-Italian policy ( of minor interest to the author of the 
memorandum but of major interest to the Kaiser ) and by 
suppressing the real issue, which would have frightened him 
away. Carried out with consistency, foresight, and ingenuity, 
such a policy might conceivably have met with success. 

At the request of the Emperor, Rechberg replied in some 

143 This was the talk in the Ballplatz among the Referents, according to 
Lorenz p. 46 

144 In support of this hypothesis: (1) the wording of Biegeleben’s state- 
ment that Napoleon’s alliance might be obtained “ even without territorial 
changes” implies some doubt. (2) Such an exchange was visualized by the 
Ballplatz in 1863 (see Appendix A, No. x, below), and (3) actually put into 
binding form in 1866 ( Origiites X, p. 147). 

144 See above, chapter i. 
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haste to Biegeleben’s memorandum. 140 As the minister had 
already handed in his resignation, his reply was his apologia. 
Taking for a text the principle that “ an exclusive alliance 
with a single power leads inevitably to complete isolation,” 
he applied this in three ways : first, against the proposed alli- 
ance with France. Napoleon would use the alliance to isolate 
Austria from all the other powers as in 1857-58, and when 
Austria had lost all her friends, he would kindle a new war 
in Italy and complete his program of 1859, to the Adriatic. 

In the second place, Rechberg did not rebut Biegeleben’s 
attack on the Prussian alliance, — he agreed with himl He 
did not desire an exclusive engagement with Prussia “ which 
she would keep or break at her own convenience.” 

Thirdly, Rechberg produced a magic formula of his own: 
no exclusive alliance, but friendliest relations with all powers. 

“ Austria and Russia need peace in Europe, England wants it for the sake 
of her commerce This common aim can forge such a close bond be- 
tween the three cabinets that their word cannot be disregarded by the 
other powers In this relationship and in improved relations with France, 
the imperial cabinet will find the sure guarantees that Prussia must back 
down from the realization of her ambitious plans . . Austria must avoid 
staking everything on one card, on one alliance alone ” 

No one can cavil with Rechberg’s principle, but his deduc- 
tion was faulty. To profess a blind faith in the formula of 
multiple ententes after five years of unsuccessful attempts 
to fit it to the facts, was utopianism. He had failed to obtain 
a Russian alliance, or the slightest Russian support against 
France. The efforts for an alliance with Prussia in i860 and 
1861 were fruitless, and only an unusual combination of 
events had produced the present alliance. Friendship with 
France had been difficult to obtain on terms which Franz 
Joseph was willing to grant. England alone had seemed to 
prefer Austrian friendship to that of Prussia. Thus the Count 
had realized less than half of his original program, and was 

"* Rechberg’s memorandum, dated October 20, is summarized in Engel- 
Janosi: Rechberg p. 128 f. and printed in extenso in Engel-Janosi: Krise pp. 
192-195. 
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guilty of double exaggeration in his memorandum: Russia 
was not as friendly as he claimed; and the mere “word” of 
England and Russia and Austria could not stop Bismarck, as 
the sequel was to prove. If their threats had not preserved 
the integrity of Denmark, how could they halt Italy at the 
Mincio, or Prussia at the Main? 

The truth is, that this memorandum of October 20, with its 
minimizing of the Prussian alliance and exaggerating the value 
of Russian and English support, was a product of the wave of 
despondency which swept over Rechberg after the rejection 
of his partition plan by the Emperor, and after Bismarck’s 
disagreement with his neo-Metternich project of peaceful co- 
operation in German affairs. A more accurate version of 
Rechberg’s system of foreign policy must be sought in other 
documents and in occasional acts which can be disentangled 
from the aggregate of Austrian foreign policy since 1855. 
This policy, far from being Rechberg’s alone, was more truly 
a wavering compound of Rechberg’s and Franz Joseph’s and 
Biegeleben’s, with the last-named by no means in the minor- 
ity. 147 The Biegeleben influence, as we have seen in an 
earlier chapter, too often swayed the Emperor in exactly the 
opposite direction from Rechberg’s own policy, yet as foreign 
minister, the latter was forced to cover it with his signature. 

It would be equally incorrect to put too much faith in Rech- 
berg’s post-1866 apologia, as Friedjung has done. Neverthe- 
less, these later declarations indicate the spirit and the general 
direction in which that none too stable minister, in his more 
far-sighted moments, wished to guide the Austrian bark. 148 
In reality, since Rechberg had not found it possible to revive 
the Metternich constellation in its totality, he had based his 
policy upon friendly relations with Prussia. In this he was 

Professor von Srbik’s eventual publication of documents, including papers 
of Biegeleben, should throw much welcome light on this matter. (Cf his 
introduction to Rudiger von Biegeleben’s life of his father, p.*7) 

115 For an illustration of the inaccuracy in details but accuracy in main out- 
lines of Rechberg’s reminiscences to Friedjung, see Engel-Janosi: Krise pp. 
175-178, 
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also interpreting the predilections of his master, and undoubt- 
edly carrying out Franz Joseph’s instructions. Admitting 
that a conflict was inevitable, he would postpone it until Aus- 
tria had renewed her strength, and until the Italian question 
had been settled, for he thought that the monarchy was not 
strong enough to fight on two fronts. If Bismarck could not 
be trusted, King William could be — Rechberg was convinced 
— if he were treated like an equal in federal matters, and 
given the Duchies one-half down, and one-half in the future. 
Conservative dynastic interests bound the monarchs closer 
together than to France. At Schonbrunn, Rechberg had pro- 
pounded this doctrine of conciliation and concession in its 
most complete form, and though Franz Joseph had tabled the 
partition plan, and Schmerling and Esterhazy had demolished 
it , 110 had Rechberg remained in office, he would certainly 
have revived it at the next crisis . 150 If threatened with war 
and unable to secure other alliances on favorable terms, he 
would probably have advocated the abandonment of North 
Germany to Prussia in order to save the Confederation , 151 as 
Metternich himself might have done unde* similar circum- 
stances . 162 By handling Prussia with gloves, and conceding 
her demands when kind words no longer sufficed, Rechberg 
might possibly have put off the struggle for a number of years, 
perhaps have turned Bismarck’s energy against France in- 
stead. This was the heart of his Politik, more truly than the 
vagaries of the October memorandum. 

A comparison of these systems of the deposed foreign min- 
ister and of his Referent yields the following conclusions. 
Both postulated the necessity of alliances to strengthen Aus- 
tria’s position against potential dangers to the status quo. Both 
contemplated a future struggle to regain the old position in 

** Engel- Janosi Rechberg pp 149-150. 

Cf his letters to his brother, in Engel-Janosi Rechberg pp 145, 147. 
m In 1849 at the nadir of Austria’s fortunes, Rechberg had proposed the 
division of Germany between Austria and Prussia at the Main (Engel-Janosi: 
Rechberg pp 13-14) 

151 Srbik. Metternich II, p. 415. 
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Germany and Italy. To the minister, the chief task was to 
await and aid the breakup of Italy; to the Referent, it was to 
reduce the King of Prussia to the position of Elector of Bran- 
denburg. Both wished to disarm the lesser opponent with 
concessions so as to throw Austria’s full strength against the 
major enemy. Yet the spirit hovering over Rechberg’s more 
immediate program was that of peace and conciliation, — ideals 
that Biegeleben never mentioned. Rechberg’s program meant 
concession, Biegeleben’s meant aggression. Each might have 
led to success if consistently pursued, but that of the Count 
corresponded more closely to the actual weakness of the Aus- 
trian monarchy. 

THE FOREIGN POLICY OF FRANZ JOSEPH 

Whether he realized all the implications of these divergent 
systems of foreign policy or not, the Emperor gave careful 
consideration to the memorandums of his two advisers. After 
the intermezzo of Rechberg’s resignation, he formulated a pro- 
gram of his own in consultation with the outgoing and the 
incoming foreign ministers, and with the Archduke Rainer, 
and Prince Metternich. 153 On October 31, he summoned his 
council of ministers and read to them his pronunciamento, in 
the manner of a professor lecturing to a class in foreign re- 
lations. 154 

Franz Joseph began by stressing the need for peace, which 
was essential to Austria’s internal development. Peace must 
be preserved ( 1 ) by avoiding European complications and 
( 2 ) by forming a solid German bloc in middle Europe to 
overawe France. 

He then prescribed the proper attitude for Austria to adopt 
toward the various states : toward Prussia, continuance of the 
intimate entente ; toward the Mittelstaaten, protection of their 
rightful position, without exaggerating it; toward France, 

”* Billet of Crenneville to Rechberg, October 24 (Engel-Janosi: Krise p. 
168). It must also have been submitted to Count Moriz Esterhazy, on bis 
return to Vienna. 

“‘The following from the protocol of the council. See Appendix A, No. 3. 
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positively no alliance, but the best possible relations; toward 
Italy, watchful waiting for an opportunity to enforce the trea- 
ty of Zurich; toward England and Russia, the cultivation of 
good relations, without expectation of material aid . 156 

Franz Joseph singled out the Prussian alliance for special 
consideration. He wished, he said, to go hand in hand with 
his ally in all important European questions and in solving 
the problems of Germany. German matters, including the 
question of the future of Schleswig-Holstein, should be “ nego- 
tiated ” with Prussia before being brought into the Diet. He 
repudiated Schmerling’s scheme to make the Z Oliver ein nego- 
tiations a test of the alliance, and uttered a sharp warning 
against playing off the Mittelstaaten against Prussia, a pro- 
cedure which “ has proved detrimental by experience and has 
given them an exaggerated idea of their own importance.” 

These propositions constitute a complete rejection of the 
Biegeleben program, and a half-rejection of Rechberg’s. Franz 
Joseph voiced no fear of danger from Prussia, he denounced 
Biegeleben’s French alliance, and avoided Rechberg’s exag- 
gerated faith in England and Russia. Yet viewed in the light 
of the constructive systems of policy advocated by both his 
advisers, Franz Joseph’s program shrinks to its true stature. 
On the one hand he offered no positive concession which 
might have secured William’s whole-hearted cooperation, for 
Biegeleben had counselled against strengthening the northern 
rival. On the other hand, he rejected the French alliance, 
because his inmost convictions and Rechberg’s advice were 
against it. He therefore completely stultified the positive 
recommendations of both men by heeding only their warn- 

m About this time, Franz Joseph outlined his program to his Referent 
for the press, as follows: “ My Politik will not be changed, it will remain 
reserved toward France, and will prefer good relations with those states 
which subscribe to conservative principles.” He expressed his displeasure at 
the press attacks on the Prussian alliance, and continued: “ I wish also to 
maintain, friendly relations with the German Mittelstaaten, but in view of 
their disunity and helplessness an alliance with them is partly unattainable, 
partly without sufficient resources for a practical policy.” (October 26, 1864 
to Hofrat Fiedler: Vogt p. 45). 
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ings. In short, Franz Joseph’s system was a compound of 
the prohibitions of Biegeleben and Rechberg, but somewhat 
closer to the spirit of Rechberg in his insistence on peace and 
his indication that the enemy lay in the west and south 
rather than in the north. 

The idea of welding Prussia and the German states and 
Austria into a strong bulwark to resist the “revolutionary” 
tide from France and Italy did not lack grandeur. It bor- 
rowed much from the traditional concept of the Holy Roman 
Empire as modified by Metternich ; 150 it was the soul of the 
“empire of seventy millions” which Schwarzenberg and 
Bruck had visioned in vain; it was the corner-stone of the 
Austrian reform-plan at the Frankfurt congress of princes. 
The absolute failure of the Furstentag should have taught 
the young Emperor that the realization of this central Euro- 
pean ideal implied one of three things: an utopian willingness 
on Prussia’s part to cooperate with the smaller states under 
Austrian headship; or the grant of greater influence to Prus- 
sia ( a concession that Franz Joseph gave little hint of being 
ready to make ) ; or finally, an Austria powerful enough to 
force her 'will upon all of Germany. The Emperor did not 
perceive, as did Rechberg and even Biegeleben, that the 
monarchy did not have a firm enough foothold to “ keep Prus- 
sia on the path of virtue” and at the same time to resist 
France and Italy, without more definite outside support. 
Franz Joseph thus betrayed a far too sanguine estimate of 
the strength of Austria’s physical resources, her army, and 
the spirit of sacrifice of her people. His basic idea that Aus- 
tria could not afford a policy of adventure, was of course 
correct. He missed the fact that complete inaction might 
be as dangerous an adventure, in a Europe which constantly 

1M Cf. Heinrich Ritter von Srbik: "Franz Joseph I." in Historische Zeit- 
uchrift CXLIV, 1931, Heft 3, pp. 513, .516-519. It seems to me that Franz 
Joseph can hardly be given much credit for holding ideals which were ob- 
viously desirable for Austria, ideals which he did not in the slightest degree 
originate, and which he was unable to harmonize with the realities of Euro- 
pean politics. 
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moved forward, as a piratical foray against a neighbor state. 
The mere fact of Austrian chastity would not exorcise the 
lustful desires of three neighbors; it would only tempt them 
the more. 

In the second place, the Emperor proved more doctrinaire 
than either of his counsellors. Biegeleben would overlook 
differences in political principles between Austria and France; 
Rechberg would stretch the purely legal aspect of the Duchies 
question. But Franz Joseph could forget neither strict “leg- 
itimacy ” nor strict federal law and the “ rights of sovereigns.” 
More eager than Rechberg to keep Prussia’s alliance, he was 
less willing to pay for it by a sacrifice of sacred principles. 

In reality, the Kaiser was not so optimistic over his alli- 
ance as his pronunciamento seemed to indicate. Four weeks 
before, he had admitted that Rechberg’s complaints were 
justified, and he had long been agitated over Prussia’s “pre- 
tensions.” 157 The truth was that he wanted to put as good 
a face as possible on unfavorable circumstances, because he 
saw no acceptable support from any other quarter . 3 68 His 
conception of “honor” forbade him to make concessions to 
his “inferiors,” or to ally himself with the “Revolution.” 
His distrust for bold experiments and expedients, and his ten- 
dency to shrink from difficult decisions prevented any con- 
structive change in diplomacy. And his personal prestige was 
bound up in a policy which he had begun and continued 
largely on his own initiative . 159 

The program of foreign policy which Franz Joseph pro- 
claimed before his council was a compound of grand illusions 
and of practical aims, of inhibitions and of Habsburg prin- 
ciples. It had only the advantage of inertia: Austria would 
be hard to move. “Not all Europe combined,” he had said 

157 Engel-Janosi’ Rechberg p. 142 note 3, See, for example, the conversa- 
tion with Queen Victoria in 1863 ( Letters oj Queen Victoria, second series I, 
p. 107 f.). 

“* Paul Hassel: Aus dem Leben des Konigs Albert von Sachsen II, p. 197; 
Engel-Janosi: Rechberg p. 142 note 3. 

" Franz Joseph to William I, letter of October 26, 1864 (HAA) . 
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to Napoleon at Villafranca, “will induce me to sacrifice a 
principle. The Austrian Empire may be sacrificed. I had 
sooner that, than the sacrifice of a principle.” 100 Napoleon 
might well have flung back the wise words of Thouvenel: 

“Human politics is the art of transactions; introduce into it the inflexi- 
bility of dogmas and you head straight for the abyss ” 1G1 

m Secrets of the Second Empire p. 186. For a similar remark in Novem- 
ber 1914, see Emmanuel TJrbas “ Der Kaiser Franz Joseph,” in Preussische 
Jahrbiicher CCXXI, 1930, Heft 3, p 268. 

“* Quoted in Engel-Janosi: Rechberg p jS. 



CHAPTER V 


AUSTRIA TACKLES THE PROBLEM OF THE DUCHIES 

No one was more cognizant of the tremendous problems 
facing Austrian diplomacy at the beginning of November 
1864, than Franz Joseph’s new foreign minister, and prob- 
ably no one felt less confident of solving them. Nevertheless, 
Count Mensdorff undertook the burden of office with stoic 
resignation. He memorized the diplomatic catechism vouch- 
safed by the Emperor to his council, and quoted its tenets 
when questioned on Austria’s attitude. Under the guidance 
of Count Esterhazy and with the advice of Prince Metter- 
nich and Count Karolyi, he framed the instructions which 
these envoys took back with them to Paris and Berlin. Strict- 
ly speaking, it was Biegeleben who framed the latter, as 
he did all documents on German affairs. Only rarely did 
Mensdorff during his two years’ ministry draft even a tele- 
gram, never a formal instruction. If he wished changes in 
Biegeleben’s draft, a thing which rarely happened in the first 
year, he stated his wishes orally to Biegeleben, who adopted his 
own phraseology in the corrections. This procedure in itself 
gave the Referent far more influence in determining the offi- 
cial tone of Austrian diplomacy toward Germany than Abe- 
ken, “ Bismarck’s pen,” possessed in the Wilhelmstrasse. 

The political rapprochement with France was to be con- 
tinued, as Mensdorff at once informed Gramont; 1 and Met- 
ternich was to convey similar language to Napoleon. 2 But 
the reservations concerning Venetia and the Pope were still 

1 Origines IV, p. 347. Rechberg had assured Paris on the day he left office, 
that the Emperor and Mensdorff would stand by the note of October 12 
(Rechberg to Miilinen, tg October 2 7, 1864). 

* Mensdorff to Metternich, November n, No x (printed in Origins V, p. 
41 ft.) practically a repetition of Rechberg’s instructions of October 12. 
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upheld . 8 The ambassador was instructed to express Austria’s 
serious alarm over the defenseless position of the Pope, whose 
finances were too low to provide an adequate army after the 
withdrawal of the French troops . 4 Orally Franz Joseph gave 
Metternich two diplomatic weapons with which to move Na- 
poleon: if the Pope should be driven from Rome by the Ital- 
ians, he would offer His Holiness an independent sovereignty 
within the Austrian dominions ; 6 on the other hand, if Italy 
would modify her aggressive attitude, Austria might resume 
“ neighborly relations ” with her . 0 

Thus equipped, Metternich returned to Paris. At the Quai 
d’Orsay, he parried a suggestion from Drouyn de Lhuys that 
Austria recognize Italy and join in a guarantee of the Septem- 
ber convention . 7 At Compiegne, late in November, where 
the Prince and Princess were guests at the annual imperial 
house-party, he found the opportunity to “push Napoleon 
into his last trenches " on the Italian question.* The Emper- 
or spoke frankly about Italy , 9 but to the hint of the offer of 
territory to the Pope, he merely replied that there was nothing 
to prevent such a course if Austria judged it expedient . 10 
Desiring to tranquillize Franz Joseph completely, Napoleon 

"Mensdorff to Metternich, November n, No. 2. 

* Mensdorff to Metternich, November 11, No. 3. 

“Metternich to Mensdorff, November 22, No. 63B; Cowley to Russell, 
December 6, 1864, No. 998 Most Confidential (F. 0 . 27 France 1536). 
Metternich's despatch mentions simply a “ permanent residence ” in Austria 
or Venetia. Cowley who undoubtedly got his information directly from 
Metternich, speaks of “ an independent sovereignty within the Austrian 
dominions. Probably some spot might be ceded between Ragusa and Cat- 
taro.” On a note appended to Cowley’s despatch, Palmerston wrote, “ That 
would be an excellent arrangement.” 

"“Rapports de bon voisinage” (Metternich to Mensdorff, November 22, 
No. 63B; and November 15, No. 60). 

"Metternich to Mensdorff, November 22, No. 63B. 

’Ibid, 

"Napoleon made it clear that he realized the instability of the new state, 
but would consider its collapse as a check for his personal policy (Metter- 
nich to Mensdorff, December 3, No. 65E) . 

“Cowley to Russell, December 12, No. 1021 Most Confidential; the state- 
ment reaffirmed “ on the best authority,” December 13, No. 1043 Most Con- 
fidential (F, O. 27 France 1337). 
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assured Metternich that his troops would not leave Rome 
until Italy had shown her good faith, and said, “ I want Italy 
to keep what she has — no more, no less; I shall assist . . . 
a pacific solution ... of the Venetian question, but Italy 
would undertake a war against you at her own risk and per- 
il . 1 ’ 11 These words could not fail to reassure the Ballplatz, 
and Metternich returned the courtesy by declaring that his 
government might improve relations with Victor Emanuel if 
he mended his ways . 12 

Less encouraging was the manifest interest which the 
French evinced in Bismarck’s plans . 13 Drouyn confessed, 
that if the Prussian minister-president had been willing to 
part with North Schleswig, France would have conceded him 
the rest of the Duchies . 14 From all his observations, Metter- 
nich concluded that Napoleon would await events, with the 
hope of fishing in troubled waters if matters became involved 
in Germany . 10 The Austrian cabinet therefore decided, that, 
since no crisis was yet to be anticipated from France and 
Italy, the reduction of troops in Venetia, already planned as 
a measure to save money for the hard-pressed budget, should 
be carried out . 10 

More pressing questions were facing Mensdorff in Ger- 
many. Should the interrupted commercial negotiations be 

“Metternich to Mensdorff, December 5, No, 65C (printed in Origines V, 
p. 124 ff.). The written report of this conversation was submitted the next 
day to Napoleon for approval and correction. Metternich said it contained 
the most essential points raised, and that it “seems to leave nothing to be 
desired.” (Metternich to Mensdorff, December 3, No. 65B). Napoleon’s 
declaration was despatched to Gramont, December 5 ( Origines V, p. 148). 

“ Origines V, pp. 104-105. This projected amelioration of relations is 
greatly exaggerated by Malaguzzi-Valeri: “ Trattative segrete italo-austriache 
prima della guerra del 1866,” In Rivista d'ltalia October 1905, pp. 505-552. 

“Metternich mentions this interest on November 29, December 2 and 5, 
during the crisis over the federal troops. 

“Metternich to Mensdorff, December 5, No. 65F, freely quoted by Stern 
IX, p. 389. 

“Metternich to Mensdorff, December 5 , No. 65F; December 22, No. 68B. 

“Disarmament had been tentatively agreed upon in council of September 
22, the Emperor presiding (Protocol, HHS). 
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resumed with Prussia? Would William give satisfaction for 
the Rendsburg coup ? Would Bismarck back down from his 
demand that the Hanoverian and Saxon troops leave Schles- 
wig-Holstein? And, most important of all, what was to be- 
come of the Duchies? 

The first news from Berlin was favorable: Bismarck was 
preparing a compromise formula for a commercial treaty . 17 
The Prussian minister had returned from Biarritz and Paris 
as determined as ever to win the Duchies for his master . 18 
But he was quite willing to put Austria and the Mittelstaaten 
in a good humor, provided it cost him nothing . 10 With great 
show of friendship , 20 Bismarck soon sent to Vienna his new 
proposal, which, though it did not satisfy Austria’s original 
demand, enabled the Emperor to announce at the opening of 
the Reichsrat, the impending resumption of negotiations. In 
December, they were begun in Berlin . 21 

With equal amicability, the Rendsburg difficulty was set- 

11 On November x, Bismarck disclosed bis formula in great secrecy to 
Count Chotek, the Austrian charge, and begged not to be pressed for a week, 
while he strove to secure the approval of the King and the dissenting minis- 
ters (Chotek to Mensdorff, November 2, No. 8$A and private letter). On 
November 8, Chotek announced that the formula had been put through 
(Chotek to Mensdorff, tg.). 

“It is interesting to note that the only stop that he made between Paris 
and Berlin, was at Essen, to inspect the new artillery works of Krupp, where 
he dropped this remark: "When I consider something right, and possible of 
attainment, I intend to carry it out, though the shrewdest people hold it to 
be impossible.” (W. Berdrow: Alfred Krupp [Berlin 1927] II, p. 78). The 
visit took place on October 28 (Kohl: Bismarck-Regesten I, p. 243). 

10 Bismarck spoke of his compromise formula as a “ worthless concession ” 
(to the Ktonprinz. — G. W. V, p. 4). 

” Cf . Bismarck to Werther, November 9 (G. W. V, p. 3) . 

“Mensdorff accepted the compromise on November 20, and asked that the 
negotiations be held in Berlin instead of Prague (Mensdorff to Karolyi, No- 
vember 20). Bismarck accepted this on December 6, and urged that the 
negotiations begin at once (Karolyi to Mensdorff, December 6 tg No. 144). 
Since Bismarck had already commenced pourparlers for a treaty with France, 
Austria was forced to drop her original demand for priority. For the re- 
sumption of negotiations, see also Hock: “Der Vertrag vom 11 April 1865,” 
in Oesterreichische Rundschau 1867, p. 17 ff. 
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tied. 22 The “ satisfaction ” which Bismarck conceded to his 
opponents in this matter, however, cost him nothing because 
it was completely overshadowed by the contemporaneous 
Prussian diplomatic victory, the withdrawal of the federal 
troops from the Duchies. 

A PRELIMINARY SKIRMISH WITH PRUSSIA 

Since the Schonbrunn conference, the problem of the Han- 
overian and Saxon troops in Holstein and Lauenburg was still 
hanging fire. 28 It will be remembered that they had been 
sent thither a year before by the Diet to carry out the federal 
execution against Denmark. In October, Rechberg had asked 
that two thousand men be allowed to remain in occupation 
until the final settlement of the Duchies’ status, and Mens- 
dorff desired the same. 24 On November 14, Bismarck polite- 
ly but firmly rejected these suggestions. Instead, he asked 
that all the troops and the federal Commissars be withdrawn 
at once, not by a vote of the Diet, but at the behest of Prus- 
sia and Austria. 25 Thus within a fortnight of the peace, the 
issue of August was reopened, as to whether the Diet ( i.e., 
the rest of Germany ) should be excluded or included in set- 
tling the fate of two federal states. 

Beust was ready to pick up the gauntlet. King Ludwig 
of Bavaria wired his ministers to prepare to call out the 
army. 20 But Bismarck soon waxed tempestuous, threatened 
Beust with a “second Rendsburg” if the Saxon troops were 

’’For details, see Hassell: Geschichte des Konigreichs Hannover II, part II, 
p. 189 f. and G. W. V, pp. 12-14. 

11 All accounts of the following incident of November 1864 are based on 
Sybel IV, pp. 24-29, which contains important errors. 

” Rechberg to Chotek, October 17; Origines V, p. 8. Austria still maintained 
the demand for a federal Commissar on the provisional governing commission 
(Mensdorff to Karolyi, November 19, tg.). 

J! G. W. V, pp. 5-8. Yet in the previous August, Bismarck had himself 
suggested a vote of the Diet for withdrawal (Bismarck to Werther, August 
6, 1864: G. W. IV, p. 529), a fact omitted by Sybel. 

“T. Loskarn: Bayern vnd die schleswig-holsteinische Frage 1363/64 (Mun- 
ich dissertation 1928) p. 39. 
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not withdrawn in short order , 27 and insinuated to Vienna that 
he would act alone if Austria refused her cooperation . 28 But 
Mensdorff countered with a quiet hint that Austria might 
take the federal troops under her own command, and keep 
them in Holstein . 29 Assured by Karolyi that Bismarck was 
only bluffing , 30 Mensdorff upheld his previous stand. The 
sole condition on which he would accept the Prussian demand 
was Bismarck’s approval of the Augustenburg candidacy. 

“ Both powers,” he telegraphed Karolyi on the 23rd, “ should now com- 
municate the peace treaty to the Bund, with the declaration, that they 
confer upon Augustenburg the rights mentioned in article III, and should 
move the recall of the federal troops. . . . Press warmly this very appro- 
priate measure, for the Imperial Government cannot pass over it in 
silence during the forthcoming debate on the address.” 31 

These instructions crossed with despatches from Berlin, in 
which Bismarck still opposed action in the Diet, announced 
his determination officially to summon Saxony and Hanover 
to recall their men, and appealed to Mensdorff to avoid the 
appearance of a disagreement between the allies . 82 At the 
same time came the news that Prussia had ordered her troops 
to halt in the Duchies, and was concentrating others on the 
Saxon border . 33 Karolyi now admitted that Bismarck meant 
business after all . 34 

Instead of taking alarm at this show of force, as Sybel holds, 
neither Mensdorff nor his envoy betrayed the slightest sign 
of retreating. On the contrary, while Karolyi sat down to 
compose a despatch advising a strong stand , 35 he received a 

"Karolyi to Mensdorff, November 19, No. S8B, Vertraulich. 

“Bismarck to Werther, November 18, tg. (G. W. V, p. 8 f.). 

“Mensdorff to Karolyi, November 23, tg. 

“Karolyi to Mensdorff, November 19, No. 88B, Vertraulich. 

"Mensdorff to Karolyi, November 23, tg. Cf, Origines V, pp, 86-87. 

"Bismarck to Werther, November 23, Nos. 618, 619 (copies in HHS), and 
No. 620 ( ?) Vertraulich (G. W. V, p, is f.) . These reached Vienna probably 
on November 25. 

"Bismarck to Werther, November 25, tg. (G. W. V, p. 19; also editor’s 
note). Cf. Origines V, p. 98. 

“Karolyi to Mensdorff, November 23, No. 90. 

“Karolyi tq Mensdorff, November 26, No. 91A. 
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wire from his chief rejecting Bismarck’s appeal, and repeat- 
ing the Austrian proposal as the only “ correct ” procedure. 36 
It was not therefore, due to a weakening in Austria’s atti- 
tude, that Bismarck yielded the next day and agreed to allow 
to the Diet itself the privilege of recalling its troops. 37 The 
truth is, that Bismarck had from the beginning held this 
conciliatory card in reserve to play as soon as it became evi- 
dent that Beust, his stoutest foe, would give way. 38 On 
November 27, Beust decided to appeal to the Diet. 38 Prob- 
ably the news of this move determined Bismarck not to be 
forestalled. From then on, it was the Prussian minister, not 
the Austrian, who sought to harmonize the action of the two 
powers. 40 

Mensdorff clung to his demand for a declaration in favor 
of Augustenburg, then asked if Prussia would prefer to have 
Austria make it alone. 41 An angry note from the Ballplatz 
on November 27 betrayed the fear that Bismarck would 
secure his point without paying for it. 42 Should Austria re- 
taliate by proclaiming openly in the Diet her interest in 
Augustenburg? Doubtless this issue was fought out in Vien- 
na between Biegeleben and Esterhazy. Prince Anton of 
Hohenzollern, who at this moment was enjoying Habsburg 
hospitality on a friendly mission from King William, may 
well have swung the Emperor to conciliation. 43 Karolyi’s 

"Mensdorff to Karolyi, November 26, tg. 

" T Sybel’s account, IV, p. 28, therefore needs correction ; likewise, Stern 
IX, p. 398. Mensdorff did not yield until late on the 28th. 

08 Hohenthal to Beust, November 4 and 18 (Friesen: Erinnerungen aits 
meinem Leben II, pp. 108, 109). 

"Freiscn II, p. no. 

10 Cf. Origines V, p. 99, where Bismarck admits this. 

“Mensdorff to Karolyi, November 27, tg. 

“Mensdorff to Karolyi, November 27, Nos. 1 and 2. — Mensdorff hinted 
that Austria would declare her intentions in the Diet. Bismarck urged 
Karolyi to refrain from such an act (Karolyi to Mensdorff, November 28, 
tg. No. 138). 

“On this Hohenzollern mission, see K. T. Zingeler: “ Briefe des Fiirsten 
Karl Anton von Hohenzollern an seine Gemahlin Josephine," in Deutsche 
Revue XXXIX, 1914, Heft 2, pp. 188-192, 
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plan of resistance was rejected. At the very last moment be- 
fore the Diet met to receive the communication of the Vienna 
treaty, Mensdorff wired Kubeck to join Prussia in presenting 
it, and to limit his own words to a harmless declaration, 
which left Augustenburg completely out of the picture . 44 At 
the same time, he sent an urgent plea to Bismarck and to 
Beust, to refrain from fireworks . 45 Beust might crow that 
he had brought Bismarck to the Diet , 46 but the latter won 
the vote, by a small majority. Since Austria had meanwhile 
dropped her demand for a federal commissioner , 47 the Duchies 
were henceforth to be governed and manned solely by the 
two allied powers . 48 

In this “ second Rendsburg ” Austria should have seen the 
writing on the wall. Bismarck intended it both as a test of 
the alliance , 40 and as a warning. “We have,” he confided 
to Lord Napier, “ a very good custom in Germany, where we 
turn out the cattle into the fields in spring. We let the bulls 
fight it out without interfering with them. The strongest gets 
the upper hand, the question is settled, and peace prevails 
among the herd for the rest of the summer.- — That is what 
I have done. I have fought it out, and I shall have less trou- 
ble in future .” 50 Bismarck thus showed Austria how differ- 
ent his conception of dualism was from that of Rechberg. He 
was quite ready to disregard his ally, to take action alone, 
when his interests demanded it . 51 

This was all the more disillusioning to Franz Joseph, be- 
cause the Emperor was conscious of having acted loyally to- 

44 Mensdorff to Werther, November 29, letter. 

“Mensdorff to Werner, November 28 and tg, December 5 ; Mensdorff to 
Karolyi, November 29, tg. A few days later, Franz Joseph sent a personal 
request to William, “ not to put the peace of Germany at stake.” (Mensdorff 
to Karolyi, December 5, tg.). 

“Cf. Origines V, p. 107. 

"Mensdorff to Karolyi, December 2, tg, 

"Bismarck to Ladenberg, December 6 (G. W. V, p. 36 f.). 

"Karolyi to Mensdorff, No. 89B, 

"Napier to Russell, November 30, No. 10 Confidential (F. 0 . 64 Prussia 
566 ). 

“ Cf. C. W. V, pp. 26, 27, 28, 
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ward Prussia: Mensdorff had striven to keep Saxony and the 
Diet from interfering in the Austro-Prussian parleys . 52 Prus- 
sia’s use of the mailed fist placed Biegeleben in a stronger 
position, for he could now say, “ I told you so.” Franz Jos- 
eph began to see the necessity of taking a firmer tone than 
he had anticipated, and a certain asperity was henceforth 
introduced into the reciprocal relations, for it was clear to 
all that the first disagreement between the allies since the 
peace, had been settled against Austria almost at the point 
of the sword. 


NEGOTIATIONS WITH PRUSSIA 

Early in October the Ballplatz had received the first offi- 
cial hint of Bismarck’s new ( i.e. post-Schonbrunn ) program 
for the future status of the Duchies. Just before the Prus- 
sian minister had left for Biarritz, he had told Count Chotek 
that, if annexation could not be realized, at least Prussia 
must obtain “ the most extensive political, military, and com- 
mercial concessions” from the new ruler . 83 Prussia had no 
confidence, he said, in the Prince of Augustenburg, “a true 
son of his father ”: 04 the personality of the Grand Duke of 
Oldenburg was considered a much better guarantee . 55 Vien- 
na was thus duly forewarned that the Prussian alternatives 
in the impending negotiations would be, either annexation 
without compensation to Austria ( except money ) , or practi- 
cal vassalage of the Duchies, under the Oldenburger. Mens- 
dorff’s problem was therefore to sidetrack this inacceptable 
program, evolve an Austrian solution, and secure William’s 
approval for it. Since the new minister had not had sufficient 
time to orient himself in the mazes of the question, Count 

61 Mensdorff to Werner, November 19, No. 102. Similar instructions were 
sent to other German states. 

“ Chotek to Rechberg, October 3, No. SoB Geheim. 

04 Possibly Bismarck’s personal sense of having been “ double-crossed ” by 
Prince Christian August, whose renunciation he had arranged, influenced 
somewhat his determination never to let Prince Friedrich become ruler. 

“ Chotek to Rechberg, October 3, No 80B Geheim. 
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Esterhazy called in Prince Metternich and Count Karolyi to 
assist him . 50 Biegeleben, too, made his influence felt. 

Varied, indeed, were the views of these five. Neither Es- 
terhazy nor Mensdorff had any fondness for the democratic 
Augustenburg nor for his henchmen, the democratic Mittel- 
staaten. Both were willing to let Prussia have the Duchies 
if only Austria’s face could be saved 57 Prince Metternich, 
who saw the situation with remarkable clarity, urged the 
Emperor “ to dispense with all half-measures and take a posi- 
tive stand,” either to inaugurate a realistic exchange of con- 
cessions with Prussia, — allowing free play in the north, but 
demanding an understanding on federal relations, — or else to 
adopt a definite Bundpolitik against Prussia . 58 This latter 
alternative was, of course, championed once more by Biegele- 
ben, undaunted by the flat rejection of his French alliance 

“Mensdorff’s memorandum for Franz Joseph, October 26, 1866 ( Preussische 
Jahrbiicher CLXXX, 1920, Heft 3, p. 338). 

"Mensdorff’s remarks to Werther (Sybel IV, p. 37); Esterhazy’s remarks 
(Werther to Bismarck, February 27, 1865, No. 37, HAA). They were sup- 
ported by Count Blome, the envoy in Munich, who wrote at this time to 
Mensdorff: “Dangerous and inconvenient as it may seem, nothing remains 
for us today but to stand in well with the Berlin Cabinet. ... It is high 
time to cease 1 meddling and muddling ’ in Germany, where we are neither 
willing nor able to bite.” (Letter of October 29.) 

M Metternich’s remarks to Vitzthum (Vitzthum p. 66) . To Count Goltz, 
Metternich later said: “. . .*vor mehreren Monaten, babe er wahrend seiner 
Anwesenheit in Wien die Tendenz, Gefuhlspolitik zu treiben, gefunden. Der 
Kaiser . . . wiinsche aus personlichen Sympathien das Bundniss mit Preussen 
aufrecht zu erhalten, und Graf Mensdorff folge ihn darin. Dagegen standen 
[Sie] ... in entschiedenem politischen Gegensatze zu Preussen, und seien 
Sie nicht geneigt, politische Opfer zu bringen. Ihm (dem Fursten Met- 
ternich) wiirde es lieber sein, wenn die pcrsijnlichen Gefiihle weniger im 
Vordergrund standen, dagegen in eine ernsthafte Auseinandersetzung der 
politischen Concessionen . . . getreten wiirde. Eine solche wiirde, seiner 
Ansicht nach, dahin fiihren konnen, dass die Interessen Preussens im Norden 
sichergestellt wiirden und sich andererseits beide Machte iiber die Bundes- 
verhaltnlsse vollstandig einigten. Oesterreich sucht Sicherstellung, sei es durch 
das Eilndniss mit Preussen, sei es durch Verstandigung mit Frankreich.” 
(Goltz to Bismarck, February 14, 1865, No. 63, Copy, AGEV). Friedjung’s 
unsupported statement ( Kampj I, p. 103), that Metternich threatened to 
give up his position if Schleswig-Holstein was abandoned, seems not to tally 
with these sources. 
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project. And Count Karolyi, who had not penetrated Bis- 
marck’s mind nor measured his full stature, probably ex- 
pressed the opinion that Prussia would yield under firm 
pressure. 50 By November 12, a program was sketched out, 
submitted to the Emperor, and formulated by Biegeleben in 
four despatches, which Karolyi took with him to Berlin. 00 

In brief, the envoy was instructed to offer Prussia two al- 
ternative solutions. The more desirable, despite Bismarck’s 
warning, was the erection of the three Duchies into a single 
independent state under the Prince of Augustenburg. In 
somewhat too grandiloquent language, Prussia was urged, in 
the name of the alliance and harmony in the Confederation, 
to forego the temptation to annex or mediatise the new state. 
Karolyi was ordered to stress the danger of leaving the ques- 
tion open, and to press for an acceptance of this program 
without delay. 01 

In a fourth .despatch, Karolyi was given a second alterna- 
tive, in case Prussia insisted upon annexation. 

He might confidentially and orally inform Bismarck and William, that 
Austria must uphold the principle of territorial compensation. Since it 
was “ a moral and political impossibility ” for Austria to accept land from 
other states, perhaps “ the advantageous geographical position of the Du- 
chies might lend them such a high value in the eyes of the Royal Prussian 
Government, that it would not recoil from the resolve to compensate 
Austria for her share, through cession of territory. Only on this supposi- 
tion, but without leaving any doubt as to the disinclination of the Im- 
perial Court against such transactions, and only as a proof of the wish in 
Vienna to exhaust all possibilities of fortifying the Prussian alliance, — is 

“ This may be deduced from Karolyi’s advice in late November (Karolyi to 
Mensdorff, November 26, No. 91A), and in February 1866 (Karolyi to 
Mensdorff, February ix, 1866). 

® Karolyi had been absent from his post since the previous May. Sybel 
IV, p. 23, gives the erroneous impression that the envoy had been called from 
Berlin at this time (November). 

“Mensdorff to Karolyi, November 12, Nos. x, 3, and 4 Reservirt; copies 
of these three notes were left with Bismarck. Sybel’s summary of them is on 
the whole fair, and his strictures are deserved. He omitted one point scored 
by Biegeleben, viz. that Austria would not exercise her manifest right to know 
about Bismarck’s negotiations with Augustenburg and Oldenburg (Mensdorff 
to Karolyi, November 12, No. 1). 
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Your Excellency empowered to negotiate on the basis of ... a cession of 
approximately half the Duchies in extent and population, whereby Hohen- 
zollern and the Silesian border districts might be considered.” 02 

As for Lauenburg, its legal status made its annexation to 
Prussia less objectionable to Austria, and presumably to the 
German states and European powers. But, for the cession 
of her half, Austria reserved the right to ask for “ some sort of 
frontier rectification in Silesia, if only insignificant, as well as 
financial advantages.” Again it was repeated that Austria 
would enter such a negotiation “with hesitation, yes, with 
scruples.” 03 

What a collection of contradictions this program presented! 
After preaching against annexation from the Holy Script of 
the federal constitution, Austria was ready to break her ten 
commandments for a sufficiently large bribe of land; and 
though considering it beneath his dignity and honor to accept 
money for his share of the Duchies, Franz Joseph admitted 
that he might be persuaded to salve his conscience for “ part 
cash.” This Pooh-Bah attitude was the more unfortunate 
because the Emperor was sincere in his aversion to trading 
citizens for money, and vastly preferred a legal, federal solu- 
tion to a questionable Bismarckian denouement . 01 Sybel ad- 
mirably sums up the thoughts of the Hof burg: 

“Hold fast to Prussian friendship, but also hold fast to the ‘ correct’ de- 
cision over Schleswig-Holstein. Once Prussia appreciated Austria’s calm 1 
firmness and true federal spirit, she would submit in the end, as Frederick 
William IV had submitted. . . . The object was not to turn her back on 
Prussia, as Schmerling wished, and join anew with the western powers; 
but to draw Prussia over to the Vienna program, and then to grasp her 
hand in firmer friendship.” 85 

“Mensdorff to Karolyi, November 12, No. 2 Reservirt. 

03 Ibid . — Sybel knew only vaguely of these purely oral compensation 
pourparlers. Cf. IV, p. 23. 

“ “ Diese Andentung [land compensation] hat iibrigens im Grunde nur den 
Zweck haben konnen, dem Berliner Cabinete die weitreichenden und bedenk- 
lichen Consequenzen seiner Hinneigung zu neuen territorialen Combinationen 
recht deutlich vor Augen zu fiihren.” (Draft memorandum in Biegeleben’s 
hand, c. December 6, 1864. Cf. Friesen II, pp. 115-116). 

“Sybel IV, pp. 18-19. 
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Franz Joseph’s ideal remained as he had stated it, to cement 
the bloc of seventy million Germans in the Confederation 
against the revolutionary Caesar of the Seine . 88 In short, the 
Emperor was launching Austria upon uncertain seas, not with 
a policy of realities, nor yet a policy of practical idealism, but 
as Metternich well said, a policy of sentiment, “ Gefiihls- 

politik.” 67 

With considerable curiosity, the Ballplatz awaited news of 
their diplomatic offensive. A telegram from Karolyi soon 
broke the suspense: 

“ My first interview with Herr von Bismarck, which took on at once a 
very frank and confidential character, left me with the impression that 
the annexation tendency has made progress, but that territorial compen- 
sations will be refused. Bismarck mentioned grandiose money equivalents, 
which through finance operations could completely rehabilitate our credit. 
Between Augustenburg and Oldenburg, Bismarck prefers the latter, be- 
cause his personality is a better guarantee, and Emperor Alexander warmly 
favors his candidacy . 88 Prussia must lay the greatest stress on maritime 
advantages in the Duchies. I shall run against the greatest difficulties 
with His Majesty the King in trying to secure a quick and final conclu- 
sion.” 80 

Mensdorff soon replied: 

“ I request Your Excellency to stand firm on the basis of your instruc- 
tions, which are the fruit of the most mature judgment on the situation, 
Prussia now knows exactly what we have to offer her. Beyond that we 
cannot go. The idea of a money compensation cannot be too emphati- 
cally rejected. Recall Herr von Bismarck’s oft-repeated remark, that the 
King at heart was for the Augustenburg solution , 70 and press for a rapid 
decision.” 7 ! 

“ See protocol in Appendix B, No. 3. The idea recurs in the Biegeleben 
memorandum of c. December 6. 

m Small wonder that Metternich returned “ crestfallen ” to Paris (Goltz 
to Bismarck, letter of November 25: Bismarck- Jahrbuch V, p. 247). 

08 See Alexander’s remark to Bismarck, November 3, 1864 ( Origines V, p. 
95. — The editors of the Origines have incorrectly placed this interview in 
June). 

* Karolyi to Mensdorff, November 14 [iS?l tg. No. 130, 9:08 a. m. 
Bismarck was “ etwas angedonnert ” by the Austrian notes, and gave up an 
incipient attempt to revamp his Schonbrunn idea: to postpone the Duchies 
solution until some future European complication arose, when Austria would 
need Prussian help (Karolyi to Mensdorff, November 19, No. 88A). 

70 Probably uttered to Biegeleben in April 1864, and perhaps to Rechberg. 

71 Mensdorff to Karolyi, November is, tg. 
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The following day, after a second encounter with Bismarck, 
Karolyi continued his telegraphic report: 

. . [Bismarck states] that the giving up of the annexation idea would 
depend on the extent of the military and maritime advantages to be ac- 
quired, which would consist chiefly of an independent Prussian war-harbor 
and naval establishment, as well as the right to draft sailors. These ad- 
vantages could be obtained in Schleswig. In addition, Prussia must count 
on a military convention. . . . For the eventual annexation of Lauenburg 
alone, our demand for a frontier rectification as well as money has made 
a very bad impression on Bismarck, and will make the worst possible im- 
pression on the King, . . 72 

After some reflection in the Ballplatz, Mensdorff wired: 

“ We must maintain the condition, that Schleswig-Holstein may not 
enter the Bund as a half-sovereign state, just as firmly as our stand on 
the territorial question. In order to judge how compatible the maritime 
concessions are with the independence of a federal state, we must know 
them precisely. Press for their detailed formulation. You may hint, as 
your own personal view, that a naval station on the analogy of the federal 
fortresses, and the right of acquiring ( not drafting ) sailors, might not be 
opposed in Vienna.” 73 

On November 19, Karolyi had his first audience with the 
King, whom he found more conciliatory than Bismarck had 
led him to believe. 74 Though William finally and definitely 
rejected a territorial exchange, he raised no great objections 
to an understanding over concessions, and promised to dis- 
cuss their definite formulation at once with Bismarck. 75 Kar- 
olyi’s tactful insistence made too good an impression on the 
King to suit his chief minister,' 3 who had already introduced 
further difficulties into the negotiations with the demand for 
the removal of the federal troops. During the ensuing fracas 
the Austrians, as we have seen, tried to force the Augusten- 

” Karolyi to Mensdorff, November 16, tg. No. 131. 

n Mensdorff to Karolyi, November 18, tg. 

"Karolyi to Mensdorff, November 22, No. 89A. The King, for instance 
had been greatly pleased with Franz Joseph’s letter, and laid less stress on 
the Schmerling influence, than Bismarck did in conversation with Karolyi. 
Bismarck had tried to make the envoy believe that the King would yield less 
to Austria than he (Bismarck) was ready to yield. 

"’Karolyi to Mensdorff, November 22, No. 89A. 

" Origines V, p. 131, 
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burg solution through as a condition of their approval, but 
without success. 

Karolyi’s ray of hope, too, was soon extinguished. 

“ The tendency towards systematic procrastination ... is obvious,” he 
wrote. “ Should an understanding [ on concessions ] be reached, Prussia 
would probably throw her vote to Augustenburg. Should it fail, through 
Prussia’s exaggerated demands, Bismarck will make every effort to keep 
the whole matter open as long as possible. In this case he will take refuge 
in all sorts of juridical investigations of the succession question and per- 
haps even attempt to revive the annexation idea by introducing the Bran- 
denburg claims .” 77 

Again a few days laLer. “ The desire to drag out the whole affair, despite 
assurances to the contrary, is evident on every side .” 78 

The Austrians were at last compelled to look the facts in 
the face. With the departure of the Saxon and Hanoverian 
legions from Holstein, the most effective means of pressure 
on Prussia disappeared. Henceforth, since the Bund was 
physically excluded from a share in settling the problem, 
Franz Joseph considered himself more than ever morally 
bound to represent its interests . 79 On the other hand, it was 
realized now that Bismarck, after delaying as long as he 
could, would probably present such heavy demands that Aus- 
tria could not accept them. A deadlock was bound to ensue, 
The Provisorium would have to be continued indefinitely, 
while the Duchies gradually succumbed to Prussian propa- 
ganda and wearily asked for annexation. Though Austria 
dreaded the doctrine of self-determination, she had to admit 
its appeal to European public opinion, which influenced the 
majority of governments. Austria’s most effective trump was, 
after all, the fact that the Duchies now did not want to join 
Prussia. The problem before the Austrian cabinet was, there- 
fore, either to reach a settlement before the adverse change 
could occur, or to prevent such a change by using Prussia’s 

77 Karolyi to Mensdorff, November 19, No. 8SA, 

"Karolyi to Mensdorff, November 2s, tg. No 136. 

"Draft memorandum by Biegeleben, c December 6.— A circular telegram, 
December 2, assured the Mittelstaaten, that Austria would “ do everything to 
shorten the Provisorium and put through the establishment of an inde- 
pendent state, Schleswig-Holstein.” (from copy to Dresden). 
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methods against her, i.e., by encouraging the Augustenburg 
anti-annexation propaganda. 

There were several possible short-cuts to a settlement: Aus- 
tria might accept a huge money -payment; or she might divide 
the Duchies, giving Schleswig to Prussia and taking Holstein 
for herself, either to hold for a later cession in exchange for 
Prussian aid against France, or to hand over to the Diet for 
disposal, or to cede directly to the Prince of Augustenburg. 
These solutions were peaceful but humiliating for the Habs- 
burger. On the other hand, Austria might consider her duty 
to the Diet higher than her alliance-obligations toward Prus- 
sia, and against Prussia’s protest, confer the Austrian half- 
rights in the undivided Duchies upon the Diet, or the Prince, 
or submit the entire Schleswig-Holstein question to the Diet 
for solution. Any one of these acts might be the signal for 
war. 

The only means of escape from this dilemma of humiliation 
or war was to continue the present interim regime and strive 
to prevent the deterioration of Austria’s pawn. After all, by 
article 5 of the January protocol, Prussia was bound not to 
annex the Duchies without Austria’s consent. 

Probably no one in Vienna visualized the problem as simply 
as this. The Emperor had decided against the partition of 
the Duchies, or the acceptance of Prussian gold, — except for 
Lauenburg. But the triumvirate of counsellors in the Ball- 
platz were already contemplating three different solutions: 
(r) to combat more strenuously the Prussian campaign in 
the Duchies, in the hope of discouraging Bismarck and ex- 
torting better terms from him; 80 or (2) to claim Holstein 
and cede it to the Prince or the Diet; 81 or (3) to submit 

50 The first hint of this method, eventually adopted in March, is to be found 
in a passage of Biegeleben's first draft for the long note of December 21, 
1864, but omitted from the final draft. The second mention of the idea oc- 
curs in Mensdorff to Karolyi, February 4, 1865. 

“This is evidently what Mensdorff meant by his remark to Count Bray, 
in December ( Origines V, p. 256). That this solution might not be opposed 
by Prussia is indicated in Bismarck’s remark to Rayneval, in January {Ibid. 
V, p. 294). 
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the whole matter to the Frankfurt Assembly and accept the 
gage of battle with Bismarck . 82 Public opinion in both coun- 
tries had been aroused by the affair of the federal troops. 
The threat of war was uttered for the first time in the Aus- 
trian Reichsrat, ss and printed in the conservative Prussian 
Kreuzzeitung. Si Though the danger from an Italian attack 
was not acute, yet Bismarck might at any time make some 
unpleasant side-spring while the situation in the Duchies re- 
mained embroiled, and the realization of this produced an 
increasing malaise in the Ballplatz . 8B Certainly the prospect 
was not alluring for those who still supported the alliance; 
and Mensdorff began to complain openly of the “miserable 
inheritance from the Rechberg period.” 80 

For a short time in early December, however, the prospect 
seemed to grow brighter. Karolyi wrote that annexation was 
“ morally sidetracked,” and that sooner or later Prussia would 
accept the Prince . 87 His opinion was shared by the well-in- 

83 Though this idea had probably been visualized by Biegeleben as early as 
May 1864, it does not appear in the sources till the autumn: Mensdorfl’s sup- 
posed remark to Prince Hohenzollern, November 25 ( Origines V, p. 102) ; 
Mensdorff to Blome, letter of December 6 (repeated in Blome’s letter to 
Mensdorff, December 8) ; Mensdorff’s words to Wydenbrugk, December n 
(Jansen-Samwer, p. 424); Karolyi to Mensdorff, December 17, No. 95; 
Gramont to Drouyn, December 22 ( Origines V, p. 228) ; and Mensdorff’s 
words in council of January xi, 1863 (protocol, HHS). — Bismarck antici- 
pated this action ( Origines V, p. 186). 

8J Schindler sarcastically sketched the history of the Prussian alliance, and 
concluded: “. . . so endete der Feldzug zur Vermeidung der europaischen 
Verwicklung, das Unternehmen, hinter dem jetzt wie ein Gespenst der 
deutsche Burgerkrieg steht. . . .” ( Stenographische Protakolle iiber die 

Sitzungen dcs Hauses der Abgeordneten des Reichsrathes, III Session, I, p. 
122). Giskra, Kuranda, and other leading deputies also attacked the Prussian 
alliance. 

81 On December x, the Kreuzzeitung wrote: " Preussen werde seinen Antcil 
an Schleswig-Holstein notigenfalls mit dem Schwerte verteidigen.” (Ritter: 
Die preussischen Konservativen und Bismarck’s deutsche Politik, p. 122 f.). 

“Mensdorff to Karolyi, December 14. 

88 Cf. protocol of council, January 11 (HHS). Similar remarks by Mens- 
dorff were reported by Werther (Sybel IV, p. 20), by Gramont ( Origines V, 
P- 337), by Flemming (G. W. V, p. 130 f.) t whose report was brought to 
William’s attention by Bismarck! 

,T Karolyi to Mensdorff, December 9, No. 94A. Cf. Jansen-Samwer p. 424. 
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formed Russian envoy, and by the new ambassadors of 
England and France, Lord Napier and Count Benedetti. ss 
Bismarck lent color to this opinion by offering to install Au- 
gustenburg at once, subject to recall if he did not accept Prus- 
sia’s terms, — a plan too dangerous for Karolyi to approve. 80 
But all this optimism was clearly ill-founded as long as Bis- 
marck withheld information as to the full extent of Prussia’s 
conditions for the new state. 

An exchange of official notes between the allies in Decem- 
ber sounded like a fanfare. Karolyi had been ordered to the 
charge once more, 00 and at last on December 13, Bismarck 
vouchsafed a reply to the Austrian proposals of November 
12. In resolute tones he challenged the Bundesrecht , and 
championed Prussia’s material interests in the Duchies, which 
he held to be greater than Austria’s. Prussia must have se- 
curity against external dangers and internal revolution. An- 
nexation would not harm Austria, but the Austrian demand 
for territory was inacceptable. Prussia’s conditions for inde- 
pendence of the Duchies were therefore being formulated, 
and would be sent for Austria’s approval. Bismarck reverted 
to the unpleasant affair of the federal troops, and repeated 
his threat not to submit to a hostile majority in a Diet dom- 
inated by democratic parliaments. 01 

Bismarck’s frank, and somewhat pugnacious, assertion of 
Prussian Realpolitik stirred Biegeleben to an equally frank 

“Napier to Russell, November 30, No. 10 (F. 0 . 64 Prussia 566) ; Benedetti 
to Drouyn de Lhuys, November 28 ( Origines V, p. 101). 

'“Karolyi to Mensdorff, December 9, No. 94A. 

00 Mensdorff to Karolyi, December 3. — Sybel’s quotation from this note 
(IV, p. 20) sharpens its tone by excisions. He also omits Mensdorff’s sensi- 
ble suggestion, that the Grand Duke of Oldenburg should submit his claims 
to arbitration. — On December 14, Mensdorff again sent Karolyi to speed up 
the Prussian reply. 

“Bismarck to Ladenberg, December 13, Nos 655 and 656 (copies in HHS; 
printed in G. W. V, pp. 39-47; summarized in Sybel IV, p. 35 f. and Origines 
V, pp, 189-191). — Ladenberg was in charge pf the Prussian embassy while 
Werther was in Berlin, from c. December 2 to c. December 20. 
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rejoinder, which after much toning-down was sent to Berlin 
on December 21 . 02 

If Prussia owed it to herself to obtain security for her own interests, he 
argued, so did Austria for hers. “ If Prussia expands in Germany, the 
Imperial Monarchy must expand equally.” If Prussia should try to pro- 
long the condominium indefinitely, “ there would remain no other alterna- 
tive but to transform the ideal partnership based on the peace treaty, into 
a real partition of the common possession But the force of circumstances 
... is as strongly opposed to such an end of the Schleswig-Holstein ques- 
tion as to an . . . enlargement of Prussia. . . The public conscience in 
Germany is deeply stirred. Not much longer will . . . our confederates 
let themselves be held back from voicing their opposition ... in the form 
of definite resolutions We ourselves will no longer be able to refuse to 
declare our intentions — a thing that we have so far avoided in the interest 
of the desired understanding with Prussia ” Once more Biegeleben warned 
against creating a vassal state in a Diet of independent sovereigns. Prus- 
sia’s demands could not be judged by any other standard than that of the 
federal pact . 03 

Obviously, Franz Joseph’s “calm firmness” was giving way 
under the stress of the continual delay. 

Nevertheless Bismarck had no intention of abandoning his 
role of Fabius Cunctator . 94 In fact, he had just added a new 
page to his program of procrastination: the reference of the 

81 Mensdorff to Karolyi, December si, Nos. 1 and 2 (drafts revised three 
times, with many excisions, HHS). — Thimme’s risumi of No. x is correct, of 
No. 2 incorrect (G. W. V, p. 60). Sybel’s brief rlsumi of both notes in four 
lines is utterly tendentious (IV, p, 37. — Cf. Keudell: F-iirst und Fiirstin Bis- 
marck, p. 186 note 1). 

’“Mensdorff to Karolyi, December 21, No. 2. 

84 Bismarck’s remark to Barral (Jansen-Samwer p. 423). See also his frank 
remarks to Benedetti (Origiaes V, p. 143 f. and p. 1&5 ”■) ■ — Had it been in 
his interest to present Prussia’s demands as quickly as possible, Bismarck could 
obviously have set the wheels in motion before his trip to Biarritz, and have 
presented them to Austria by the middle of November. Instead of that, he 
waited until December before calling for reports from the ministers of war, 
the navy, and commerce (G. W, V, p. 96). The report of the commerce 
ministry was finished in December (Chotek to Mensdorff, letter of December 
31), Roon’s report on January 7. Again Bismarck waited a month before 
charging Abeken to put it into a form acceptable to him (“ Anfang Februar,” 
G. W. V, p. 96). Thus almost two months were spent in conscious procras- 
tination. 
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sovereignty question to the Prussian crown judges . 05 Aus- 
tria was notified that upon their report William’s decision 
would have to wait . 00 By this means, Bismarck counted on 
a further delay of many months. Whatever the outside world 
might think of the report, it would satisfy William’s conscien- 
tious scruples, and inform him exactly how much “ right ” he 
had against the claims of Augustenburg and Oldenburg . 07 

But in the meantime, Austria might rebel against such 
treatment, and appeal to the Diet or deed away her rights, 
thus prematurely forcing a rupture before Bismarck had had 
time to create annexationist sentiment in the Duchies, and to 
harden William’s heart. The crisis must come when he ( Bis- 
marck) was ready, not before. In order to slow down the 
tempo and prepare a more favorable terrain in Vienna for 
annexation, Bismarck gave up polemics for the present, and 
appealed directly to the Hof burg. Through Prince Anton of 
Hohenzollern and through Werther, the WUhelmstrasse had 
learned that the Emperor and his immediate entourage still 
supported the alliance, but considered it only fair that Aus- 
tria should receive a share of the profits from the Danish 
war . 98 The last note from Vienna had loudly proclaimed 
that Austria could not go empty-handed. Seizing upon this 
theme, Bismarck became once more the honey-tongued se- 
ducer of Schonbrunn . 90 

w Bismarck to the King, December 14 (G. W. V, p. 49 ff.). Neither Ilech- 
berg nor Mensdorfr had been able to reach an agreement with Bismarck upon 
a suitable legal tribunal to decide this highly complicated question. 
“Bismarck to Werther, January 26, 1865 (G. W. V, p. 65). 

” Bismarck to the King, December 14 (G. W. V, p. 49 ff.) . 

“For the mission of Prince Hohenzollern to Vienna, see note 43 above. 
Baron Werther was called to Berlin in December. He had interviews with 
Bismarck on December 5 and 8, and a farewell audience with the King on 
December 18 (Kohl: Bismarck-Regeslen I, pp. 246-247). He seems not to 
have been given special instructions to carry back ( Origines V, p. 228), unless 
to put out feelers in the Vienna financial world regarding a money compensa- 
tion. 

“Since these overtures have hitherto remained almost unknown, they will 
be described here in some detail. Sybel, Friedjung, and Stem are silent on 
the subject, and there is little trace of them in the Berlin archives. 
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In a conversation with Count Chotek , 100 who was again 
filling Karolyi’s place, the minister-president conjured up 
anew all the glowing visions with which he had tried to en- 
chant the Emperor and Rechberg four months before : 101 gen- 
erous financial rewards, — a future war to reconquer the north 
of Italy, 102 — a partition of the Duchies between the two 
powers . 101 Though Chotek turned a deaf ear to these seduc- 
tions, Mephistopheles resumed the seance twenty days la- 
ter . 104 He had been much impressed, he said, with some 
words of Franz Joseph, which smacked of true Habsburg dy- 
nastic policy: “After the war fought in common, Prussia can- 
not alone win territory and Austria go empty-handed. 5 ’ He 
therefore wished to renew his former suggestion as a serious 
proposition, and ( borrowing the happy phrase of Biegele- 
ben’s ) 10B he formally proposed “to transform the ideal part- 
nership, based on the treaty, into a real partition of the 
common territory,” He pointed out the fact that the balance 
of power would not be disturbed, he elaborated upon the ad- 
vantages of such a northern possession for Austria, he refuted 
all counter-arguments , 106 and ended emotionally with the plea 

100 On December 2g, 1864. 

101 A full account is given in Chotek’s letter to Mensdorff, December 31. 
— Bismarck began significantly with the remark, that the federal pact by 
itself formed too barren a basis for the alliance, as 1859 proved. By his 
proposal in the note of December 13, that both powers should grant each 
other more than the federal pact bound them to do, he had meant this: that 
neither one could sit by and permit the destruction — 11 yes, not even the 
serious injury ” — of the other ! 

““ Cf. Beust: Aus Drei Vierteljahrhunderten II, p. 479. 

” “ Wenn es nicht anders sei,” said Bismarck, “ so wiirde er noch am ehes- 
ten darauf eingehen, dass die bisher idealle Teilung der drei Herzogtiimer 
zwischen den zwei Grossmachten in eine reelle faktische verwandelt wiirde.” 
(Chotek’s letter to Mensdorff, December 31). 

101 January 18, 1865, late in the evening. — Bismarck had taken a vacation 
for his health and under-secretary von Thile had been absent fourteen days. 

‘"In the note of December 21. 

108 Mensdorff in a recent letter had supplied Chotek with a sheaf of objec- 
tions against partition: viz. the opposition of Europe, the Duchies, and the 
Bund, legal and political difficulties (Letter not found, but reconstructed 
from Chotek to Mensdorff, January 20, No. 6A Geheim. See Appendix A, 
No. s)- . 
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that Austria keep Holstein as a pawn to reward Prussia event- 
ually for help against Italy . 107 To clinch matters, Bismarck 
sent this message to the charge the next day: 

“ whatever tile solution of the Schleswig-Holstein question, Prussia would 
renounce a single-handed [ einseitig ] acquisition of the Duchies, in order 
to avoid ... the slightest cooling ... of the intimate alliance relation- 
ship .” 108 

Simultaneously with these overtures, Prince Friedrich Karl, 
commander of the combined forces in the Danish war, and 
nephew of the King, was sent to Vienna, ostensibly to thank 
Franz Joseph for a high decoration, and formally to give up 
the command of the Austrian troops. Tire Prussian court 
intended thereby to flatter the Kaiser, and strengthen the 
somewhat weakened bonds between the monarchs . 100 The 
Ballplatz, however, saw in the mission merely a trick of Bis- 
marck’s to gain more time , 110 but both Mensdorff and the 
Emperor wished to utilize the opportunity to speak their mind 
to the Prince . 111 In this they were disappointed, for the lat- 
ter on his arrival declared bluntly, “ I am a military man and 
nothing more .” 112 But in the course of the festivities, which 
resembled those of the earlier Schonbrunn visits, they un- 
doubtedly succeeded in impressing upon the Prince their sin- 
cere desire to preserve the alliance in vigor; and they prob- 
ably went farther in conversation with Count Moltke, who 

01 This entire conversation reported in Chotek to Mensdorff, January 20, 
No. 6A Geheim (See Appendix A, No. 5). 

Chotek to Mensdorff, January 21, tg. No, 6. 

“Chotek to Mensdorff, January 6, letter; Reculot to Drouyn, January 14 
(Origines V, p. 308 f.).— Sybel and Friedjung make no mention of the mis- 
sion. 

110 Meysenbug’s remark (Vogt p. 59). 

m Gramont to Drouyn January 9 (Origines V, p. 289 f,). 

113 Gramont, February 10 (Ibid. V, p. 388); Bonar to Russell, January 18, 
No. 14 (F. O. 7 Austria 682), King William gave the Prince instructions to 
avoid political conversations, unless the Kaiser took the initiative, in which 
case the Prince might express his personal views on Prussia’s interests in the 
Duchies (Bismarck to Goltz, January 24, 1865, tg. No. 22: PGS). 
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accompanied the mission . 113 At least, Moltke returned to 
Berlin an advocate of a cession of the Hohenzollern Princip- 
alities to Austria, for her share of the Duchies . 114 And so, 
while the episode did strengthen the entente , the Austrian 
views lost no ground thereby. 

Meanwhile, Mensdorff remained deaf to any other compen- 
sation for complete annexation . 110 He rather effectually si- 
lenced the partition proposal by demanding a treaty of 
mutual guarantee, 11 ® — the one feature of the original Rech- 
berg plan for which Bismarck had little taste . 117 Nothing 
daunted, the Prussian minister continued to advise Austria 
to keep her share in the Duchies, for it would some day be 
valuable as a pawn, if not for itself alone . 118 And indirectly 
he kept the money compensation plan also on the carpet , 110 
for there were indications that it might take hold in certain 
circles in Austria . 120 

“* Mcmor p. 183; Bismarck to Goltz, January 24, 1865, tg No. 22 (PGS), 
to be used with caution; Mensdorff’s remarks in council of January n, 1865 
(Appendix A, No. 4). The words ascribed to the Prince in Jansen-Samwer 
p. 439, were more likely Moltke’s. The general’s own letters are non-commit- 
tal (Moltke: Gesammelte Schrijten und Denkwurdigkeiten VI, pp. 436, 442). 
For lour days Moltke was in constant contact with the Archdukes and high 
Austrian military men (Moltke VI, p. 442), many of whom favored a terri- 
torial exchange, as did their leader, the Archduke Albrecht (Przibram: Erin- 
nermgen ernes alten Oesterreichers I, p. r3r). 

114 dwr dem Leben Theodor von Bernhardts V, p. 167. 

“'Mensdorff to Chotek, letter c. January 16 

““Werther to Bismarck, January 22 (Jansen-Samwer p. 439). — The same 
day, to Gramont, Mensdorff elaborately refuted the idea of a guarantee-pact! 

( Origines V, p. 337 f-). 

“’For the Rechberg compromise, see above, chapter iii. 

“'Bismarck to Werther, January 26 (G. W. V, pp. 66, 69) ; words to Karol- 
yi, February 8 (G. W. V, p. 80, and Karolyi to Mensdorff, February 9, tg. 
No. is) ; also Thile’s words to Karolyi, February 7 (Ibid.) 

“”Cf. Bismarck’s remarks to Benedetti (Origines V, p. 311). Hohcnthal 
reported another remark: that the claimants, especially Austria must be 
bought out (Friesen II, p. 132). To Chotek, Bismarck did not mention 
money after the charge’s indignant protest of December 2g (See Appendix 
A, No. 3). 

130 Several newspapers took up the idea of a money compensation ( Origines 
V, p. 290; Friesen II, p. 134) perhaps inspired by Werther or by Plener, 
Austrian finance minister. Doubtless the riper project of the sale of Lauen- 
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As Bismarck had foreseen, all these courtesies and this 
talk of granting Austria compensations had served to put the 
Hojburg in a better humor. Mensdorff, Esterhazy, and the 
Emperor read with satisfaction, too, the passages of the Prus- 
sian King’s speech, relating to the settlement of the Duchies 
question “ in harmony with his illustrious ally.” 121 Chotek 
surmised that Bismarck’s partition offer was “ the last bar- 
gaining before submitting to the Augustenburger ,” 122 and 
that the Prussian conditions would be made known within 
a week or ten days . 123 This latter piece of news caused the 
greatest excitement in the foreign office . 124 Karolyi was re- 
called from his honeymoon to be ready to carry the Austrian 
reply to Berlin . 126 

All the bitterer was the disillusionment in Vienna, when the 

burg accounted for many of the rumors: Bonar had reported rumors of its 
sale for seven million florins, the equivalent of the Austrian war-costs of 1830 
(to Russell, December 14, No. 67 Confidential. — F, O. 7 Austria 674), and 
Reculot heard of a similar offer from Prussia (Origines V, p. 53). Gramont’s 
assertion that the sale had been definitely decided upon seems improbable 
(Vogt p. S3 f.). 

m Bonar to Russell, January 18, No. 14 (F. 0 . 7 Austria 682). — Under- 
secretary von Thile, in pointing out to Chotek the passages relating to the 
Bund and the Duchies went so far as to say, that “ a greater difference ex- 
isted than one might imagine, between the Bismarckian personal assertions, 
and the definitive royal Prussian statements on these two important ques- 
tions!” (Chotek to Mensdorff, January 14 V ertraulich) . 

121 Chotek to Mensdorff, January 20, letter. — Chotek also thought that 
Bismarck was about to “ climb down ” from his high pretensions, and was 
preparing the public for such an act! (Chotek to Mensdorff, February 3, 
letter) . 

131 Chotek advised Mensdorff to hammer at Bismarck again in a few days, 
so that he would moderate his conditions (Chotek to Mensdorff, January 
20, letter). The advice was followed, and the note which issued from the 
Ballplatz under the impression that Prussia was about to submit the long- 
awaited program, was a veritable paean of friendship (Mensdorff to Chotek, 
January 28). 

131 Mensdorff wrote a very rate marginal on Chotek’s telegram announcing 
the departure of the Prussian notes: "Bis jetzt noch nichts fiber das Eintreffen 
der Depeschen bier vemommen.” 

134 He had left Berlin in December to be married in Paris. Sybel and 
Thimme give the erroneous impression that he was called from Berlin at this 
time (Sybel IV, p. 41; G, W. V, p. 77). 
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long-heralded Prussian notes contained not a word of the 
Prussian demands, but merely attempted to rebut Biegele- 
ben’s arguments of December 21, and showed little of the re- 
cent appreciation of Austria’s interests. 126 After all these 
months, after Austria’s continual urging, after the personal ap- 
peal of the Emperor himself, 127 Bismarck still dallied with 
his ally. Every day of delay had placed Franz Joseph in a 
more embarrassing position in the eyes of Germany and Eur- 
ope. 128 

Mensdorff did not conceal from Werther his deep disap- 
pointment. He could not believe, he said, that so long a 
delay was unintentional. 129 Far from being swayed by par- 
liament and press, as Bismarck openly insinuated, the Aus- 
trian minister declared: 

“ that he was determined to give up his portfolio if the Prussian alliance 
were no longer the cornerstone of Austrian policy” — but his position 
must be made tenable for him by Prussia. He considered it “ a just de- 
sire of the Emperor and his colleagues, soon to see clearly for what ulti- 
mate purpose Austria had paid with men and blood." The “ pawn plan ” 
he dismissed with the remark that, while Bismarck might favor a war pros- 
pect for Prussia, Austria’s policy was founded on peace.’ 1 ® 0 

If the calm Mensdorff was deeply indignant, Biegeleben 
boiled over with rage. He succeeded in getting the Emperor’s 
approval for the fiery instructions with which Karolyi returned 
to Berlin on February 4 131 These instructions ignored the re- 
cent Prussian note, 

" because its real object was only ' to secure Austria’s approval for Prus- 
sia’s system of procrastination.’ ” Prussia reckons on European complica- 
tions, or on making the Duchies ripe for annexation. “ Both are in contra- 

™ Bismarck to Werther, January 26 (G, W. V, pp. 60-66). 

“ Through Werther, January 19 (Sybel IV, p. 40) • 

Cf. Mensdorff’s remarks (Gramont to Drouyn, December 29: Ortgines 
V, p. 252) ; Friesen II, p. 112. 

120 This interview taken from Werther’s report to Bismarck, February 1, 
No. 29 (HAA). 

™ Werther to Bismarck, February 1, No. 29 (HAA). 

m Mensdorff to Karolyi, February 4. The instructions expressed the hope 
that the envoy would persuade Prussia to offer " more favorable declarations ” 
i than the note of January 26. 
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diction to our interests and the direction of our policy. . . . Austria 
cannot wait with folded arms, while Prussia, perhaps in three weeks, 
formulates her ‘ special advantages ’ . . . and in as many months communi- 
cates the opinion of the crown judges on the succession question.” As 
in the notes of December 21, Karolyi was asked to call attention to the 
restlessness of the Mittelstaaten, and to threaten not only a frank declara- 
tion in the Diet, but also the publication of the correspondence with Prus- 
sia. Last but not least, “ the period of our co-responsibility for the state 
of things in the Duchies ” would come to an end. The instructions closed 
with a few perfunctory compliments for the Prussian alliance, Austria 
would show her good will “ even if the discussion must again take place 
between the three parties. Austria, Prussia, and the Diet.” — 

This was the voice of Biegeleben, almost unmuffled at last. 
How different the voice of Mensdorff : “ There is only one way 
of forcing a termination. , . he said to the British charge, 
“ and that is, menace. — But we are not going to menace Prus- 
sia and have no reason to do so. We must therefore still carry 
on. the negotiation and hope that we shall in the end arrive at 
a satisfactory conclusion.” 132 

In reality, the Mittelstaaten were pressing Austria for ac- 
tion. Before following Karolyi to Berlin, therefore, we shall 
examine Mensdorff’s relations with Munich and Dresden. 

NEGOTIATIONS WITH BAVARIA AND SAXONY 

Since his participation in the London Conference of May 
1864 as delegate of the German Diet, Baron Beust, the self- 
assured Saxon premier, had worn upon his shoulders the mantle 
of leadership of the secondary and small states. 133 Stout 
champion of Augustenburg and of the right of the Diet to 
settle the fate of the Duchies, he had willingly incurred the 
anger of Bismarck and even of Rechberg. But at the same 
time, his energetic attempts to consolidate the forces of the 
smaller states, and his well-known advocacy of an all-German 
parliament had attracted the sympathy of Schmerling, whose 

“Bonar to Russell, February 2, No. 24 (F. 0 . ? Austria 682). 

™ On Beust’s career in general, see his memoirs: Aus drei Vierteljahrhunder- 
ten, F. W. Ebeling: Friedrich Ferdinand Graf von Beust, not always reliable; 
B. Erdmannsdorfer’s biographical sketch in the Allgemeine Deutsche Biogra- 
phic XLVI, pp. 494-532 is very well done. 
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plans in these respects ran parallel to Beust’s. Confidential 
relations had been established. Both ministers had begun a 
press-campaign on behalf of an Austro-French alliance to re- 
sist the Prussian “ land-lust ” and to preserve the threatened 
independence of the German states. 

Mensdorffs appointment proved a blow to these projects . 134 
Austria failed to back up Beust against Bismarck in the affair 
of the federal troops, and the Diet suffered its worst humilia- 
tion . 133 With incurable optimism, the Saxon premier began 
his labors anew , 130 and Fate soon presented him with a staunch 
ally in the person of the newly appointed Bavarian minister- 
president, Freiherr von der Pfordten. 

Baron Pfordten was counted the most vigorous protagonist 
for Augustenburg in the Diet . 137 Having wound up his five 
years’ term as Bavarian envoy in Frankfurt with a spirited 
salvo against the recent Vienna treaty , 138 he was expected to 
engineer an energetic resistance to Prussian pretensions . 139 
At heart, he was just as bitterly hostile to Austria, for whose 
policy he had a long-standing mistrust . 140 For years, Pford- 
ten’s guiding principle had been to utilize the rivalry of Prus- 
sia and Austria to raise the position of Bavaria. A man whose 
quick temper and weak heart caused him much physical suf- 
fering, Freiherr von der Pfordten fell short of his Saxon friend 

“'Mensdorff failed to ratify Schmerling’s understanding with Beust ( Origines 
V, p. IS 9 ); Beust’s disappointment {Ibid. V, p. 62); Mensdorff’s reserve 
frightened the Mittelstaaien {Ibid. V, p. 136). 

™ Mensdorff later disclaimed personal responsibility for Austria’s back- 
down (words to Edelsheim: G. W. V, p. 131). 

Beust empowered Vitzthum to sound Drouyn on a close defensive alli- 
ance between France and Austria (Vitzthum p. 52 ff.). 

MI T. Loskarn: Bayern und die schleswig-holsteinische Frage 1836/64, pas- 
sim. On special phases of Pfordten’s political career, see M. Doeberl: Bayern 
und das preussische Unionsprojekt (Munich 1923) with a character sketch on 
p. 11 ff.; K. A. von Muller: Bayern im Jahre 1866, with a similar sketch on 
p. 12 ff., and extensive bibliography. Wippcrmann’s article in the Allgemeine 
Deutsche Biographic is not free from errors. 

™ His vote on December 5 in the Diet {Staatsarchiv VII, p. 344 ff.). 

w Beust’s hopes {Origines V, p. 162); King William feared the effects of 
Pfordten’s appointment (letter to Franz Joseph, November 2, 1864). 

140 Muller p. 14. 
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in two respects: he rode more obstinately “the lame profes- 
sorial hobby of abstract theories,” 141 and he lacked the sense 
of humor and objectivity which might have tempered his 
“ boundless conceit.” Fully acquainted with Pfordten’s weak- 
nesses, Beust tactfully surrendered the public leadership to 
him, content to furnish most of the ideas for the tandem. 142 

At Bamberg between December 21 and 23, the two ardent 
knights concerted a plan to draw the fangs of the Prussian 
dragon. They hoped to group around them many enthusiastic 
adherents from the ranks of the secondary and small states, 
and thereby to attract the assistance of Austria. They pro- 
jected periodical conferences of ministers, common military 
arrangements, cooperative action in the Diet, an all-German 
parliament, and an action to force Prussia to bring the Duchies 
question to Frankfurt. 148 Beust composed a resolution to be 
introduced in the Diet, requesting Austria and Prussia to con- 
fer Schleswig-Holstein upon the Prince of Augustenburg, and 
to make known their decision as to Lauenburg. 144 Pfordten 
would have preferred to assert the “right” of the Diet to 
decide the whole problem itself, 146 but refrained in order to 
enable Austria to support the resolution. 140 What success 
Beust hoped for from such an act, unless backed up by force, 
we do not know. But the Bavarian minister confidently 
expected that it would stir up the Prussian population to com- 
pel Bismarck to go to Canossa. 147 

Ui Blome to Mensdorff, letter, December 8, 1864. Pfordten bad been a pro- 
fessor of law at Leipzig, before entering politics. 

Beust was content to be a “ simple lieutenant.” ( Origines V, p, 236 ff .) . 

‘"For this Bamberg conference: Origines V, pp. 235 ff , 242, 246, 299; 
Dalwigk; Tagebiicher p. 154. Ebeling II, p. 269 is full of errors. 

‘"Beust’s authorship: Pfordten to Bray, March 11, 1865 (copy in HHS) ; 
confirmed by Beust ( Origines VI, p. 101). This resolution was later pre- 
sented in Frankfurt without change of wording ( Origines VI, p. roi; Sybel 
IV, p, 70 note 1). It is printed in Staatsarchiv VIII, p. 34s ff. — Dalwigk 
claimed a share in its completion ( Origines VI, p. 39). 

‘“Pfordten to Bray, December 15, 1864 (copy in HHS). 

‘“So Pfordten told Blome (Blome to Mensdorff, February 7, No. 12A), 
Pfordten indicated that Beust, too, wished a weaker statement than he 
(Pfordten) would have liked. 

‘“Blome to Mensdorff, February 21, No. 15. 
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Full of hope, Pfordten set out upon the grand tour to revive 
the “ Trias ” faith. He had no trouble in interesting the minis- 
ters of Nassau and Hesse-Darmstadt. Baron Dalwigk in fact 
“for years had desired and demanded” the very blessings 
now in view , 148 and on Pfordten’s invitation, agreed to join 
in presenting the resolution before the Diet, But in Karlsruhe 
and Stuttgart the knight-errant met his first resistance. Baden 
had long been the “ black sheep ” of South Germany. Grand 
Duke Frederick I, nephew of the King of Prussia, and Freiherr 
von Roggenbach, his premier, though supporters of Augusten- 
burg, were also inclined to favor Prussia’s claim to a stronger 
position in the Confederation. They were not, however, in 
sympathy with Bismarckism, but strove to mediate between 
Prussia and the smaller states . 149 The Court of Wiirtemberg, 
too, was at this time more favorable to Prussia than to Austria. 
While the King himself was fairly neutral, his influential 
Queen, the daughter of the Tsar of Russia, and the new pre- 
mier, Baron Varnbiiler, were personally inclined toward Prus- 
sia . 160 Under these circumstances, both Baden and Wiirtem- 
berg declined to be drawn into any direct action against 
Prussia . 161 The smaller states, which Pfordten sounded by 
letter , 162 were divided pro and con. Hanover — “lost” to 

“Dalwigk: I'agebucher p. 154. — The conference took place at Frankfurt, 
December 24. — Reculot’s account of a conference at Heppenheim, which 
Varnbiiler also attended, is probably fanciful ( Origines V, p. 242 ff.). 

“For the policy of the Grand Duke and Roggenbach, see Oncken: Gross- 
herzog Friedrich I. von Baden und die deutsche Politik I. 

1M Sybel IV, p. 39. There is no documented study of Wiirtemberg policy 
during these years. The best sketch is E. Mack: Komg Karl I. von Wiirlem- 
berg und die deutsche Frage. The standard study of public opinion in the 
kingdom is A. Rapp: Die Wurttemberger und die nationals Frage 1863-1871. 

“Pfordten to Bray, March n, 1865 (copy in HHS). — Pfordten went*to 
Stuttgart to see Varnbiiler (Origines V, p. 261 f.; Friesen II, p. 118), but he 
met Roggenbach in Frankfurt. Roggenbach urged him “ nicbts gegen die 
intentionen der beiden Grossmachte anregen zu wollen. Der K. baieriscber 
Herr Minister habe ihm auch iiber diesen Punkt befriedigende Zusicherungen 
gemacht u. uberdies versprochen, dass, was er auch tun werde, nicht ohne 
vorgangiges Einvernehmen rait dem hiesiges Cabinete geschehen solle.” (Pilat 
to Mensdorff, Karlsruhe, December 31, 1864, No. 37 )’ 

"* Origines V, p. 245. 
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Prussia — was not even approached , 163 and Hesse-Cassel’s 
stubborn' Elector refused to enter the lists against Berlin . 164 
The net result of Pfordten’s Christmas activities was so dis- 
appointing that the crusaders gave up more than half of their 
program, for the time being, and determined to concentrate 
on the Augustenburg resolution. 

But what of Austria? Freiherr von der Pfordten, a week 
after coming into office, had characteristically opened an ex- 
change of official notes with the Vienna government, as one 
great power to another ! In the first note, he maintained that 
the Bund had not only the right but the duty to confer the 
sovereignty of Schleswig-Holstein upon the Prince of its choice. 
He favored Augustenburg for the position. Finally, he offered 
to follow Austria’s lead in any attempt to revive the prestige 
of the sorely shaken Diet, — and he indicated that others would 
do likewise . 166 To Count Blome, the Austrian envoy, he con- 
fided that the Mittelstaaten might be driven into the Prussian 
camp, if Austria denied them support. Blome countered, that 
opposition might drive Prussia into the arms of France, where- 
upon Pfordten calmed the envoy as to his intentions — he 
would not raise the question of the rights of the Diet in the 
near future . 160 

The Vienna statesmen were not ungrateful for Pfordten’s 
overture. They thought it unwise to spurn an offer which 
might eventually prove useful, but they would not tolerate any 
meddling in their negotiations with Prussia. Consequently 
Mensdorff, who had already initiated Count Bray, the Bavar- 

Origines V, p. 237. King George V, and Count Platen abhorred the 
democratic connections of Augustenburg, and strongly supported their neigh- 
bor, the Grand Duke of Oldenburg (Vitzthum p. 37 f.; Hassell II-2, p. 178 
f.). They were suspected of designs upon the territory of Oldenburg (Dal- 
wigk P' 153). Platen told the Austrian envoy, Count Ingelheim, that he pre- 
ferred Prussian annexation of the Duchies to their vassalization, — but Olden- 
burg above all other solutions (Ingelheim to Mensdorff, December 30, 1864) . 

Origines V, p. 246. 

Pfordten to Bray, December 13, 1864 (copy in HHS). 

“•interview of December 15 (Blome to Mensdorff, December 16, 1864, 
No. 131A), 
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ian envoy, into the secret of the correspondence with Prussia, 
replied to Munich as follows: 

Although Austria could not agree with all of Baron Pfordten’s argu- 
ments (viz. the rights of the Diet), Austrian aims were in accord with 
his. But Pfordten must let Austria choose the means of attaining those 
aims Later on, Bavaria might use her “ great influence ” to support Aus- 
tria in exerting pressure in Berlin. 157 , 

A similar message to Beust carried also a gentle chiding. 
The talented Saxon foresaw that sooner or later Bismarck 
would launch a German parliament to rally the nation around 
him, and he warned Vienna to forestall this move . 153 But the 
advice only angered the Hof burg, and drew down “ regrets ” 
at the “ rumor ” that a parliament was being considered . 168 

Disappointed at Austria’s response, both premiers agreed 
nevertheless to refrain from interference for the present . 100 
But Pfordten set a time limit. If the question were not settled 
between Prussia and Austria when the Bavarian chambers met 
in the spring, he ( Pfordten ) would introduce a resolution of 
his own in the Diet . 101 Bavaria, he exclaimed, would never 
permit Prussia to annex the Duchies, — Prussian aggression 
should be met by more than a mere protest . 102 Such brave 
declarations, however, lost some of their attraction in the eyes 
of the Austrians shortly after, when Blome reported certain 
quite different utterances of the Baron, viz. that in Bismarck’s 

111 Mensdorff to Blome, January 2, 1865. Blome was not instructed to re- 
turn Pfordten’s courtesy by leaving a copy of the Austrian note, a tactless 
omission which the sensitive man was quick to notice. 

158 Ongmes V, p. 299. 

150 Such a measure would be “ disastrous,” Mensdorff wrote (to Werner, 
January 7). -—Again on January 24, Mensdorff tried to calm Beust’s ardor. 
He hoped that' he would not have to use “ dubious ’’ Frankfurt pressure 
(Mensdorff to Werner, January 24). 

““Blome to Mensdorff, January 3, No. 2; Pfordten to Bray, January 6 
(copy in HHS) . 

WI Blome to Mensdorff, January 3, No. 2; January 7, No. jA. Cf. Sybel 
IV, p. 40. 

““Blome to Mensdorff, January 7, No. 5 A. 
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place, he would act as Bismarck was doing . 103 His tolerance 
for Prussia’s ambition for North-German hegemony, his seem- 
ing indifference to the dissolution of the Bund, and his own 
ambition to form a Southwest-German group with a common 
parliament, could not but shake the seismographs in the Aus- 
trian capital . 184 Thus at the very beginning of his ministry, 
Pfordten gave evidence of the contradictions and unreliability 
with which he was later to drive the Austrian statesmen al- 
most to distraction. 

Meanwhile the exchange of notes between Vienna and Mun- 
ich continued regularly, 18 ® and the relations between the two 
governments might have remained undisturbed for weeks had 
an Austrian blunder not forced the Saxon and Bavarian 
knights to hoist their standard more publicly. 

About the middle of January, several leading newspapers 
suddenly published excerpts from Austrian official documents : 
a resume of one of Blome’s despatches, giving words of Baron 

“Austria will have to answer the question whether she will noL allow 
to Prussia greater freedom in the north. Prussia needs to develop her forces, 
and if he (Pfordten) were . . . Prussian minister, he would probably seek it 
in territorial expansion and hardly act otherwise than the leaders in Berlin 
are doing. . . .” (Blome to Mensdorff, January n, No. 6). 

lw “ Bavaria will not provoke the dissolution of the Bund,” Pfordten told 
Blome, “ but if Prussia does, and Austria lets her do it, very well. Bavaria 
is not worried Prussia would gradually absorb the entire north; Bavaria 
would constitute an independent Southwest-Germany with the states that 
will probably ally with her for that purpose, and he, Baron Pfordten . . . 
would begin by calling a Southwest-German Parliament.” (Blome to Mens- 
dorff, January u, No. 6). Pfordten broached similar ideas to the Prussian 
envoy, Prince Reuss, in March (G. W. V, p. 115) . Cf. also, Stern IX, p. 
S87 f. 

1M In a note of January 6, Pfordten remarked that Mensdorf had failed to 
mention what candidate Austria preferred. He hoped that the powers would 
admit the Bund to a share in the final solution, but he agreed to remain 
passive for the present. Mensdorff replied on January 14: There could be 
no doubt what solution Austria preferred. If Austria could not solve the 
question with Prussia, she would not give up her freedom as the presiding 
power in the Dietl This crossed with another Bavarian note, to which 
Mensdorff replied on January ex, thanking Pfordten for his tactful stand. — 
The Bavarian notes were presented in copy to Mensdorff, — the Austrian 
notes merely read to Pfordten, but no copy left. 
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Pfordten, passages from the Prussian and Austrian notes of 
December 13 and 21, and a Prussian despatch of January 12, 
complaining of the political clubs of the Duchies. 108 This 
sheaf of confidences was released probably at the instigation 
of Schmerling with the intention of placing Austria’s case in a 
better light in contrast to Prussia’s. 107 Metternich contributed 
to the disclosures, without Mensdorff’s knowledge. 188 But the 
effect was the opposite of that expected. 1 80 That Prussia had 
demanded annexation, surprised the Mtttelstaaten less than 
that Austria had declared her readiness to grant it in return 
for an equal compensation. A cry of rage and disillusionment 
arose throughout the German chancelleries. 170 Very few were 
reassured by the Austrian defense, that the demand for land 
compensation was solely intended to check Prussia’s land hung- 
er. 171 Pfordten was taken to task for his passivity toward 
Schleswig-Holstein. Fearing the repercussions in the Bavarian 
parliament, set for early April, he was forced to show some 
activity. 172 Beust also was becoming impatient. 173 Both knew 
now, if not before, that Austria was ready to throw the Heredi- 
tary Prince overboard if Prussia would pay Austria’s price. 17,1 
The Ballplatz had its own grievance against Beust, not only 
for his parliament project, but because of certain coquetry with 

“Sybel IV, p. 40; Friesen II, p. 113 f.; G. W. V, p. 58; Chotek to Mens- 
dorff, January 21, tg. No. 6; Blome to Mensdorff, January 28, No. 10. 

107 See his words in council of January xx (Appendix A, No. 4). Ci. 
Mensdorff’s remarks to Wcrther (Sybel IV, p. 40). 

lK Metternich to Mensdorff, January 31, tg. No. 9. 

160 Goltz wrote that Metternich’s communications did more harm than good 

to Austria in Paris (G. W. V, p. 58 f.). 

170 Blome to Mensdorff, January is, No. 7; Chotek to Mensdorff, January 
2i, tg. No. 6; Origines V, pp. 327, 331, 3341 Vogt P- 5 1 *■> Friesen P- z * 5 ‘ 

171 This version was broadcast in the AUgemeine Zeitung (January is) the 
official General-kofrespondenz (Friesen II, p. 113)1 an< ^ elsewhere. 

177 Blome to Mensdorff, January 28, No, 10. Blome reported that the 
press-indiscretions had made a painful impression on Pfordten (January 15, 
No. 7), and that the Premier had announced in the (official) Bayerische 
Zeitung, his intention to present a resolution for Austria’s approval (January 
26, No. 9). 

“Werner to Mensdorff, January 21, No. 10. 

“Their bitterness at Austria ( Origines V, p. 36°) • 
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France which came to light in January. 176 So much the more 
did they smile upon Baron Pfordten for his resistance to the 
Saxon-French intrigue. 176 At this moment Franz Joseph and 
his advisers were indignant at Bismarck’s interminable pro- 
crastination. The situation was therefore ripe for Pfordten’s 
demarche, and his despatch of the Bavarian draft-resolution 
to Vienna on January 26 opens the second stage of his crusade. 

The Austrian statesmen must have experienced mingled 
feelings when they first set eyes upon this document. 177 
Though tactfully worded, its outright mention of Augusten- 
burg must have cheered Biegeleben, if it caused Mensdorff 
and the Emperor to arch their brows. It was clear, however, 
that Pfordten had weakened the Bavarian point of view, for 
nowhere was the right claimed for the Diet to settle the Duch- 
ies question. In an accompanying note, he acknowledged 
his dependence upon Austrian support, and inquired whether 
he should present the resolution alone or with Saxony and 
Hesse-Darmstadt. 178 

Still unwilling to side with the Mittelstaaten until certain 
that Prussia’s conditions could not be met, Mensdorff tempor- 
ized and wisely spun out a discussion with Munich. He deemed 
it preferable that Bavaria alone should introduce the resolu- 
tion in the Diet, and he did not entirely agree with Pfordten 
on the competence of the Diet. 170 To satisfy this latter ob- 
jection, Blome suggested a small change in wording. 180 The 
ensuing exchange of official notes occupied several weeks, 181 

"'Beust’s dtmarcke : hints to Forth-Rouen ( Origines V, pp. 203, 303); 
Vitzthum's mission to Paris (see above). Drouyn’s note to Munich and 
Dresden, January 7 (.Origines V, p. 284 it.). 

"“Pfordten was anxious to correct the impression that he had encouraged 
France. Blome assured him of Austria’s confidence. Pfordten expressed some 
distrust of Beust (Blome to Mensdorff, January 31, No. 11B) 

m Pfordten to Bray, January 26 (copy in HHS), printed in Staatsarchiv 
Vni, p. 345 ff. 

m Blome to Mensdorff, January 31, No. 11A. 

Mensdorff to Blome, February 4, No. 12A, 

““Blome to Mensdorff, February 7, No. 12A, 

“'Austrian note, February 4: Mensdorff expressed the hope that Prussia 
would be brought to terms. He would therefore not pass judgment on the 
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in the course of which Pfordten agreed to postpone further 
action until Prussia had presented her conditions , 182 and then 
to consult Austria as to the proper time for the great pronun- 
ciamento . 188 

“Pfordten is now as gentle and confident as a dove,” wrote Blome in 
mid-February . 184 “ For one thing, he knows very well that without us he 
is powerless; then too, we have struck the right note to put him in a good 
humor: frequent communications, flattering expressions, and theoretical 
legal deductions. The former show him that he is respected in Vienna, 
the latter provide endless delight for his professorial nature. . . 

In the meantime, Beust had been studiously neglected. To- 
ward the end of February, however, Mensdorff tactfully asked 
him, 

“ whether he was not also of the opinion that Saxony would draw more 
votes along with her if she reserved herself for the voting rather than to 
step forward at the beginning. , . 185 

Beust proved tractable: he did not care how the motion was 
presented, so long as it was supported by Austria. He was 
impatient for action. The Bund must show signs of life, he 
said to Baron Werner. The present moment was most propi- 
tious, because public opinion was now aroused against Prus- 
sia . 180 This admonition was no longer needed in Vienna, for 
an event had occurred which induced the Ballplatz to look 
with a more sympathetic eye upon the “ infinitely little ” states. 
That event was the long-awaited arrival of the special condi- 
tions under which King William of Prussia would consent to the 
formation of an “ independent ” Schleswig-Holstein. 

draft-resolution until later, if negotiations failed. He pointed out Austria’s 
divergent views on the competence of the Diet — Bavarian note, February 8: 
Pfordten asked on what points specifically Austria disagreed with him, so 
that complete agreement might be reached. — Austrian note, February ij: 
Mensdorff presented Austria’s views on the succession question at length, and 
announced that he expected Prussia’s conditions in ten days. — Bavarian note, 
February 19: a long academic discussion of the succession question. — Austrian 
note, March 6: see below, chapter vi. 

m Blome to Mensdorff, February 16, No. 13A. 

Provided that the delay was not excessive (Pfordten to Bray, February 
8 . — Copy in HHS) . 

“‘Blome to Mensdorff, letter of February 19. 

*“ Mensdorff to Werner, February 27, Verlraulich. 

“'Werner to Mensdorff, March 1, No. 33. 
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AUSTRIA CHANGES HER TACTICS 

Armed with Biegeleben’s barbed instructions of February 
4, Count Karolyi had returned to Berlin, to beard Bismarck, 
the procrastinator . 1 Their first encounter took place four days 
later . 2 * Though the envoy held himself well in check, the 
thrusts of his Vienna-forged rapier, far from awing his oppon- 
ent, only stung Bismarck to hot retorts. 

“ When the Prussian people comprehend that Prussia’s just demands 
are disregarded,” he roared, “ they will claim them with weapons in their 
hands The matter had better not be forced to a head, nor the Prussian 
national feeling aroused with Bavarian resolutions.” a 

Karolyi withdrew with dignity, but defeated, and wrote to 
Mensdorff that Prussia would not alter the procrastination 
program by one hair’s breadth . 4 * Austria could do nothing but 
fold her hands and wait. 

Two weeks later, Bismarck finally condescended to reveal 
the Prussian conditions, which he represented as a “ conces- 
sion ” to Austria’s wishes, since otherwise Prussia would soon- 
er or later obtain annexation . 6 Their astonishing magnitude 
was calculated to make them unacceptable to Duke Frederick 6 

1 The " barbs ” were the impending action of the Mittelstaaten, the threat 
, to publish the correspondence on Schleswig-Holstein, and the consequent isola- 
tion of Prussia 

* This long interview, reported by Bismarck ( G . W. V, p. 77 ff , touched up 
by Sybel TV, p. 41 ff.), and by Karolyi (to Mensdorff, February 9, tg. No. 15, 
February ix, dispatch No. 9A) 

*<?. w. v, p. 79. 

* Karolyi to Mensdorff, February n, No. gA. 

'Karolyi to Mensdorff, February 25, No. 11A 

'So Bismarck told the Prussian Ktonprinz on June 18 (letter of the Kron- 
priaz to Bismarck, July 17, 1865. Cf. R Haym. Das Leben Max Dunckers 
[Leipzig 1891] p. 363). 
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and to Austria . 7 The almost complete amalgamation of army 
and navy with those of Prussia, the right to control the re- 
cruiting of soldiers and sailors in the Duchies, the duty of 
these forces to swear obedience to King William, 8 — all these 
provisions were vital delegations of sovereignty to Prussia. 

“ They are without precedent in all history,” exclaimed the 
usually calm Mensdorff . 51 Franz Joseph found the conditions 
“ quite inacceptable .” 10 He objected especially to the entire 
set of provisions regarding army and navy. The cession of 
territory at several points seemed to him unnecessary, and he 
questioned the amalgamation of the postal and telegraph sys- 
tems of the Duchies with those of Prussia. The only point 
that he approved unconditionally was the adherence of the 
new state to the Zollverein. Biegeleben was of course em- 
phatic in denunciation , 11 but even Count Esterliazy declared 
that the acceptance of these conditions would be a “ humilia- 
tion” which Austria could not undergo . 12 — A week later they 
were formally rejected . 13 

Bismarck was merry. “Austria will not accept. — Very 
well. Wir konnen warten,” he said, turning Schmerling’s fam- 

7 Bismarck had asked Roan, the war minister, to formulate a military con- 
vention " which would go beyond previous military conventions, like that 
with Saxc-Coburg-Gotha, and would completely secure a firmer and closer 
adhesion of Schleswig-Holstein to Prussia. . . .” (Bismarck to Roon, Decem- 
ber 9, 1864. — G. W. V, p. 96) Since Austria had never recognized the 
validity of the Coburg convention, holding that it infringed the federal laws, 
Bismarck could be sure that his more extreme suggestion would be rejected 

“The King himself originated this demand (Aus dem Leben Theodor von 
Bernhardt's VI, p. 203). 

"“Es gabe keinen Pracedenzfall in der Geschichte dafiir.” (Werther to 
Bismarck, February 27, No 57, HAA), See also Mensdorff’s penetrating re- 
mark to Wydenbrugk (Jansen-Samwer p 444). 

“The Emperor told Werther that be had not been able to suppress his 
astonishment at them. With the best will toward an understanding, he re- 
gretted that the conditions were “ ganz unannehmbar,” (See Appendix A, 
No. 6). 

“See his oft-quoted remark in Jansen-Samwer p. 444. 

“See Appendix A, No. 6. 

18 Mensdorff to Karolyi, March 5. 
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ous phrase to his own uses . 1 ' 1 Had Austria accepted the de- 
mands, Bismarck knew that his annexation policy would have 
suffered a check. Now he could confront the King with the 
fact that Austria would not grant Prussia’s “just” demands 
unless “ one were ready for war and determined upon war .” 15 
Significantly, Roon called at this moment for a report of the 
strength of the Austrian army , 10 and speeded up the activity 
of the Prussian arsenals . 17 

But the minister-president did not want “ a premature and 
inappropriate rupture” with Austria . 18 William would not 
be a convinced annexationist until Augustenburg had been le- 
gally and politically demolished. More time must be left for 
sentiment in the Duchies to veer to Prussia. Bismarck could 
wait. 

For Austrian plans also, the rejection of the February de- 
mands was an important turning point. Austria gave up her 
attempts to press Prussia for a speedy solution. Outwardly 
she accepted the provisorium. But she determined to exercise 
strong indirect pressure in two ways : to support an Augusten- 
burg resolution in the Diet, and to fight the Prussianization 
of the Duchies , 19 measures which had been foreshadowed as 
early as December . 20 In this way the Ballplatz expected to 
rally against Prussia as much popular feeling as possible in 
Germany and the Duchies. The Bavarian resolution would 
give the Augustenburg movement new courage, and Prussia 
would no longer feel comfortable nor hopeful in her copartner- 

14 So Hohenthal reported to Beust (Werner to Mensdorff, March 8, No. 25). 
Bismarck insisted that Austria had “pur et simple abgelehnt” (Hassell; 
Hannover II, Heft 2, p. 241). 

“So Bismarck told Roggenbach (Oncken: Grossherzog Friedrich I, von 
Baden I, p. 304). 

“ Sybel IV, p. 48. 

” Clermont -Tonnerre, March 28 ( Origines VI, p. 99). 

“Bismarck to Goltz, February 6, 1863 (G. W. V, p. 73). Cf. Bismarck’s 
letter to William, August 1, 1865 ( Anhang I, p. 120) . 4 

“Blorae to Mensdorff, August 14, 1865, No. 2 (Appendix A, No. 9). 

* Cf. Mensdorff to Karolyi, February 4. 
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ship in the North . -1 As a result, the Ballplatz hoped Bismarck 
would eventually modify his demands, or offer more acceptable 
compensations to Austria . 22 

By March 4, the Vienna government was ready to put the 
new policy into effect on three fronts: in Berlin, in the Duch- 
ies, and in the chancelleries of the Mittelstaaten. Accord- 
ingly, full instructions were despatched to Karolyi, to Baron 
Halbhuber in Schleswig, and to Count Blome in Munich. 
Meanwhile the ostensible official attitude was: no change in 
policy, — maintenance of the Prussian alliance in spite of temp- 
orary misunderstandings . 23 The Prussian military attache 
could telegraph his chief that the Austrian army was being 
reduced . 24 In diplomatic relations, insistence gave way to 
resignation, and curtness to calmness in so short a time as to 
cast suspicion on the sincerity of the new friendliness. 

The Austrian reply to the Prussian February note borrowed 
Bismarck’s usual tone of grieved loyalty . 20 A parallel in- 
struction for Karolyi’s personal attention might have been 
written by Franz Joseph himself, so closely did it express the 
monarch’s feelings: 

11 Mensdorff’s remark to Edelsheim (Flemming to Bismarck, March 12, 
1865.— Copy in AGEV). 

“Mensdorff to Mettcrnich and Apponyi, March g, No. 4. Mensdorff told 
the British charg6, that “ he could not believe that Prussia had said her last 
word — and indeed Baron Werther had already shown signs to that effect." 
(Bonar to Russell, March 2, No. 39 Confidential. — F. 0 . 7 Austria 682). 

“Mensdorff to Metternich and Apponyi, March 31, No. 1, 

24 Count Groeben gave figures (Werther to Bismarck, March 5, tg. No. 69 
Geheim, AGEV), 

25 The Austrian note is summarized in Sybel IV, p. 47, hut important pas- 
sages have been disregarded. Thanks to Franz Joseph, the note left a loop- 
hole for further negotiations ( Origincs VI, p. 21; Stern IX, p, 402). Austria 
accepted four conditions: Rendsburg to be a federal fortress; Kiel a federal 
naval station; Prussia to construct the canal; and the Duchies to enter the 
Zollverein. — Moreover, Mensdorff said to Werther; " Er habe ubrigens in 
vertraulicher Depesche und Privatbrief . . . ^jen Grafcn Karolyi angewiesen, 
bei uns jede Neigung auf eincr anderen Basis zu verbandeln, in der Kenntniss 
der hiesigen Auffassungen mit Bereitwilligkeit aufzugreifen, doch sehe er ein, 
dass fur den Augenblick in den Verhandlungen Stillstand eingetreten, und der 
status quo in den Herzogtumern fortdauern wiirde.” (Werther to Bismarck, 
March 6, No. 72. HAA). 
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“ . Say to Herr von Bismarck most urgently, that through his present 
policy he is seriously and immediately endangering the great puipose of 
protecting the peace of Europe and the interests of legitimacy in the alli- 
ance of the two German powers . . . For instance ... do they in Berlin 
feel entirely sure that that same France, which unselfishly and without 
compensation may have offered the Elbe Duchies to the Prussian monar- 
chy, would not at the next uprising in Poland declare that Prussia could 
now get along without the Polish provinces? .... Let them recognize 
in good time, that Prussia will be able to enjoy, in honor and security 
within the great Central-European defensive position, the advantages that 
we are ready to concede — though less than they wish — while through 
the annexation policy Prussia even against its will must fall in with the 
Franco-Neo-Italian kinship.” 20 

Of less friendly intent, but no less justifiable from the Aus- 
trian point of view, were the new orders for the Austrian 
commissioner in the Duchies. 

THE COUNTER-ATTACK IN THE DUCHIES 

Baron Halbhuber was the third in the succession of Aus- 
trian co-regents to witness the propaganda-war between the 
forces of Augustenburg and those of Prussia on the lower 
Elbe. In the winter of 1863-64 when the Prince of Augusten- 
burg had taken Holstein by storm, as he had the rest of Ger- 
many, political clubs and Augustenburg associations spread 
like wildfire, chiefly among liberal circles in the cities. 27 Only 
the aristocratic landholders as a class held aloof. Horrified 
at this “ democratic ” outburst, Rechberg had desired to expel 
the Hereditary Prince from the Duchies. But in May 1864, 
even Bismarck had encouraged this popular movement, for 
its battle-cry was “ los von Danemark 

The Duchy of Schleswig, however, had had a different fate. 
Taken over exclusively by Prussia and Austria as the Danes 
retreated, the sole masters were the Prussian and Austrian 
commissioners, Baron Zedlitz and Count Revertera. 28 From 

M Mensdorff to Karolyi, March s. No. 2 Reservirt. 

"Sybel's account (IV pp. 61-66) is accurate as to facts, but he distorts 
Prussian and Austrian motives in his usual manner. 

“Revertera: “Rechberg und Bismarck, 1863 bis 1864,” in Deutsche Revue 
Xxvm, 1903, Heft 4, p. s ff. 
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the first, Bismarck treated Schleswig as a province of Prussia, 
and the Augustenburg influence was excluded. Zedlitz seized 
the mail and telegraph system, filled important offices with 
Prussian officials, gained control of the police, and held the 
reins in his own hand. His Austrian colleague could not so 
easily draw officials from far-away Austria, nor did Count 
Rechberg care to raise difficulties during the war. Revertera’s 
successor, Baron Lederer, found himself equally helpless. 

When, in December 1864, the forced retreat of the federal 
troops and the federal Commissars from Holstein and Lauen- 
burg left the southern lands also in the hands of Austria and 
Prussia, the administration of the three Duchies was united, 
and Bismarck saw his opportunity to subjugate the newer ac- 
quisitions as he had Schleswig. He had earlier laid hold upon 
the postal and telegraph services of Holstein and Lauenburg. 29 
By agreement between the allies, Austria retained only the Kal- 
ik brigade of 4800 men, 30 stationed in western Schleswig, where- 
as x 6,000 Prussians, spread through both Duchies, were a great 
potential machine for annexation sentiment. 31 To stifle the 
hope of a merely temporary occupation in the breasts of the 
inhabitants, Bismarck openly encouraged the Prussian officers 
to move their families to the Duchies. 32 Baron Zedlitz estab- 
lished himself regally, and in noticeable contrast to the cus- 
tomary Prussian frugality, gave frequent and elaborate state- 
dinners. 33 

During the winter of 1864-65 a fairly efficient propaganda 

“Stern IX, p. 400; Halbhuber to Mensdorff, January 13, 1865, No. z. 
Both services were headed by Prussians, but Halbhuber prevented the dis- 
missal of many native officials (Halbhuber to Mensdorff, February 15, No. 
24). 

“Under the Prussian commanding general, Herwarth von Bittenfeld, 

“The tactlessness of General Herwarth went far to neutralize this influ- 
ence. Mensdorff protested against his arrests of citizens and Bismarck called 
him gently to account (G. W. V, p. 152 ff), He wanted to recall the gen- 
eral, but could not secure the King’s assent till June. 

M Origines V, p. 185. 

? Halbhuber to Mensdorff, February 15, No. 24. 
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machine was organized by Bismarck. 31 Iiis most able assis- 
tant was the Schleswig-Iiolsteiner, Baron Scheel-Plessen, who 
had offered his services to Bismarck at Schonbrunn, in August 
1864, for the cause of Prussian annexation. 35 Bismarck was 
so impressed with his ability that he wished to make him a 
third Commissar beside Zedlitz and Lederer, or failing that, 
to place him at the head of the civil departments of the Duch- 
ies ( Landesregierung ). 3a When that attempt failed, Bis- 
marck promised Scheel-Plessen a high position eventually in 
Prussia. 37 This restless personality began his activity by 
drafting an adroitly worded petition to the sovereigns of Aus- 
tria and Prussia to permit the Duchies to join the latter state. 
Before seeking signatures, Scheel-Plessen sent his draft to 
Bismarck for approval of the form, contents, and time of 
presentation. 38 This was quickly given, and Bismarck kept 
an eye on the progress of the petition. 30 When seventeen 
prominent men had been induced to sign, it was presented in 
Berlin and Vienna late in December. King William received 
it warmly, and publicly approved its ideas. 40 But Mensdorff 
refused to deliver the document to the Emperor on the ground 
that it was not in proper form, and because of the prohibition 
of political manifestations during the provisional regime in 
the Duchies. 41 

Meanwhile, these lands were being flooded with pamphlets 
ruthlessly attacking the Hereditary Prince, and agitators were 
spreading the gospel of the blessings of Prussian rule.' 12 At 

On this subject, Sybel is silent. Jansen-Samwer gives some data, pp. 
43 ’, 434 which are repeated by Stern IX, p. 400. So far as I am aware, the 
present account is the first to be based on Prussian and Austrian official 
documents. 

" G. W. X, p. 292. 

*' Bismarck to Richthofen, December 16, 1864, No. 84 (PGS). 

11 Scheel-Plessen to Bismarck, letter of February 19, 1865 (HAA). 

"Richthofen to Bismarck, December 1, 1864, No. 109 Durchaus vertraulich 
•uni geheirn (PGS). 

"Bismarck to Richthofen, December 13, No. 80 Gam vertraulich (PGS). 

“Jansen-Samwer p. 431. 

“Mensdorff to Lederer, December 27. 

“Jansen-Samwer p. 432. 
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least two of the new propagandists came from Baron Zedlitz’ 
entourage 43 But these activities were carried on largely 
through natives , 44 encouraged and seemingly financed in part 
by the Wilhclmstrasse . 4B 

Bismarck’s envoy in Hamburg, Freiherr von Richthofen, 
more astute than Zedlitz, functioned as liaison officer with 
Scheel-Plessen, and with the important Hamburg newspapers. 
These organs were more widely read in the Duchies than the 
smaller local papers, and Prussia controlled already at least 
two of them . 40 By April, the Austrian envoy could state, that, 
with the exception of a few less important journals, “ the entire 
press in the Duchies as well as the Hansa cities is in the pay 

* n “ Ausser dem, dem Baron Zedlitz zugeteilten Prinzen Hohcnlohe, wclcher 
angeblich die Verlassungsverhaltnisse Schleswig-Holsteins zu studieren hat, 
ist bereits seit mehreren Monaten der preussische Landrat ausser Dienst 
Lavergne de Peguilhen hier anwesend und untermmmt offer Bereisungen des 
Landes, seiner Angabe nach zum Zwecke sodal-politischer Studien, in der 
Tat aber als Commis-voyageur des Ministeriums Bismarck ” (Halbhuber to 
Mensdorff, February 15, No. 24). Peguilhen’s reports are filed in I-IAA On 
Hohenlohe’s political activities, see Tiedcmann: Aus sieben Jahrzehnten I, p. 
434, and Jansen-Samwer pp. 475-476. 

“ Keudell: Flint und Furs tin Bismarck pp. 191-192. 

“Letter of Keudell to Richthofen, March 5, 1865: “. . . Der Legationssekre- 
tar Frhr. v. Loe, welcher auf seinen Wunsch, die Erlaubniss erhalten hatte, 
nach den Herzogliimern zu gehen . . . urn zu prttfen, ob er selbst dort als 
Agitator niitzen konne, ist heute zuriickgekehrt und verneint Letzteres. 
Zugleich macht er aber folgende sehr wichtige Mitteilung: ‘ Baron Scheel- 
Plessen soil gegen ihn geaussert haben, er sei, wenn es diesseits wunschenswert 
erscheine, bereit, sich fur eine active Agitation zu Qunsten der Annexionsidee, 
durch Schlcswig-Holsteinische Agcnten, zu interessiren. Er babe deshalb einige 
Vertrauensmanner aus verschiedenen St'anden auf Dienstag den 7. d. M. nach 
Kiel eingeladen. Die erforderlichen Geldmittel wurden dort beschafft werden; 
doch sei es immerhin wiinscbenswert dass ein deisseitiges Interesse an der 
Sache auch durch einen Zuschuss an den Tag gelegt werde. [“ Der Chef ” 
(Bismarck) doubts Loe’s accuracy and wants Richthofen to sound Scheel- 
Plessen]. Bejahenden Falles wurden Sie in der Lage sein, zu erklaren, dass 
das Verhaltniss zu Oesterreich uns keine Verpfiichtung auferlegt, einen Agita- 
tion welche durch Schieswig-Holsteiner zu unseren Gunsten getrieben wird, 
irgendwie entgegenzutreten ; im Gegenteil wurden wir unser Interesse an der 
Sache durch einen gewiinschten Zuschuss zu den Geldmitteln beteiligen . . 
(PGS). 

“Halbhuber to Mensdorff, January 25, No. 10. 
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of the Prussian government .” ir Before Easter, Bismarck had 
sent Constantin Rossler from the Wilhelmstrasse to Hamburg, 
to coordinate and expand this important department of the 
propaganda service. 48 

Baron Zedlitz also had received free-handed grants from 
Bismarck for the newspapers, but his chief task was rather to 
utilize his many contacts with prominent citizens to spread a 
fair version of Prussian news and views. 46 He was instructed 
to distribute liberally Prussian honors, decorations, and pro- 
mises of favors. 50 He was ordered to combat Augustenburg 
propaganda by heralding the strength of Oldenburg’s claims, 
and even by spreading the false news that Austria was ready 
to swing to Oldenburg. 61 Finally, he was asked to send a 
stream of regular and thorough reports upon all happenings 
in the Duchies. 52 They would supply ammunition for Bis- 
marck against Austria during the coming weeks, and arouse 
William’s spleen against Augustenburg. 

The greatest stumbling blocks in the way of this Prussian 
offensive were the political societies, which had more recently 
begun to enter Schleswig with considerable popular success, 6 3 
and the Holstein civil service ( Landesregierung ) whose duty 
it was to carry out all orders of the Commissars throughout 
both Duchies. 54 In the name of conservatism vs. democracy, 
Bismarck tried to secure Viennese approval for the repression 

This was somewhat exaggerated, but Baron Lederer, by no means fanatic- 
ally anti-Prussian, was in a position to be well informed (Lederer to Mens- 
dorff, April ai, No. i). 

This is clear from Rossler’s letters to Max Duncker, April 1865 to May 
1866 (Max Duncker: Pohtischer Briejwechsel aus seinem Nachlass). 

"Bismarck to Zedlitz, March 14, 1865 (G. W. V, p 127 ft.). Richthofen 

shared this task (Bismarck to Richthofen, March 12, 1865, G. W. V, p. 

121 ft). 

"G. W. V, p. 129. 

“Bismarck to Zedlitz, March 3 (G. W. V, p no ff ) 

a Ibid , 

“Sybel IV, p, 67.— The pro-Prussian Tiedemann estimates that nine-tenths 
of the Schleswig officials belonged to the Augustenburg party (Tiedemann 
J. Pt 43l). 

Sybel IV, p, 65 f. Five out of six members 


were adherents of the Prince. 
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of the societies, a muzzling of the press, and rigid exclusion of 
the Landesregierung from participation in Augustenburg ac- 
tivities . BB 

Since the departure of Rechberg, the Ballplatz no longer- 
intended to countenance the unrestricted Prussian machina- 
tions. In late December, the' too-conciliatory Baron Lederer 
was replaced by Baron Halbhuber, who had shown some ener- 
gy as Commissar in Jutland in resisting Prussian encroach- 
ment . 6 e The new commissioner advised his superiors not to 
hamper the Vereins, since they were the only org aniz ations 
through which anti-Prussian feeling could be expressed . 57 He 
urged Mensdorff to purchase a Hamburg paper , 58 and he en- 
tered into unofficial relations with the principal men around 
the Prince . 59 But the chief difference between the new Com- 
missar and his predecessors was his unsparing use of his veto- 
power on any and all acts of his colleague, which tended toward 
the slightest impairment of the independence of the Duchies. 
Zedlitz tried to consummate a telegraph union with Prussia, 
to subject the Holstein newspapers to license and control as in 
Schleswig, and to extend the Prussian-manned police of the 
northern Duchy to Holstein . 00 All these and many other well- 

" G. W. V, pp. 57 f., 103 f.; Sybel IV, p. 67 f. 

““ Sybel IV, p 63. 

” Halbhuber to Mensdorff, January 25, No. 10 

“Halbhuber to Mensdorff, February 15, No. 24. There is no evidence in 
the foreign office files as to whether this advice was followed. Doubtless it 
was taken up by Schmerling’s press-bureau, which at this time put Halbhuber 
in touch with Dr. Moses May, editor of the Schleswig-Holstemische Zeitung, 
the largest newspaper in the Duchies. (May had applied to a Dr. Pisling, on 
the staff of Schmerling’s paper, the Botschafter, for an introduction to Halb- 
huber). The Commissar seems to have given May news items and to have 
paid him occasionally. At least, these facts were alleged to have been dis- 
covered by the Prussians in the papers of May, seized on July 23, 1863 
(Bismarck to Werther, Bad-Gastein, August 3, No. 38, AGEV). 

“ Halbhuber wrote, " Ich benutze . . . jede Gelegenheit . . . um von 
offentlichen politischen Kundgebungen abzumahnen und habe auch bei der 
tlbersiedlung der Obersten Civil-behorde von Flensburg nach Schleswig dahin 
gewirkt, dass die bei diesem Anlasse beabsichtigten gutgemeinten Demonstra- 
tionen unterblieben.” (to Mensdorff, February 15, No. 24). 

“Halbhuber to Mensdorff, March 7, No. 44. 
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laid plans suffered shipwreck on the passive resistance of Bar- 
on Halbhuber . 01 

In new instructions, dated March 9, Mensdorff complimented his com- 
missioner on the manner in which he had carried out the intentions of the 
Ballplatz, but cautioned him to avoid the least suspicion of appealing _ to 
the Augustenburg party against PrusdSa. “This very attitude will give 
you the right to combat most strenuously any tendency to undermine 
the popular desire for independence, to substitute specifically Prussian 
interests for common German welfare, and to prepare for the open or 
masked incorporation of the Duchies in Prussia.” More than before, the 
condominion should be administered with the fullest equality for both 
copossessors® 2 

This new firmness was announced in a leading Vienna pa- 
per , 88 that all might read, and declared before the Reichsrat, 
that all might hear . 84 

THE COUNTER-ATTACK IN FRANKFURT 

Similarly, under a cloak of loyalty to the alliance, the Mit- 
telstaaten were encouraged. Mensdorff let Pfordten know 
that he had rejected Prussia’s demands ( Bismarck had already 
initiated Pfordten ), 36 and saw no further reason for Bavaria 

“Bismarck realized that the condominium might prove embarrassing to 
Prussia (Bismarck to Goltz, February 6, G. W. V, p. 74; Bismarck to Zedlitz, 
March 14, G. W. V, p. 129). 

“Mensdorff to Halbhuber, March 9. 

** Nette Freie Presse March 11, 1865. Also inspired article in the Dres- 
dener Ztilung, March 16 (Origines VI, p. 45 ff .) . — For the clever way in 
which Bismarck at once turned this against Austria and made her appear the 
aggressor, see G. W. V, p. 132 f. 

“ Mensdorff ’s statement, March 30: “. . . Durch den Mitbesitz in den 

Herzogtiimern ist Oesterreich in der Lage eine fur sich nachteilige Losung 
hintanzuhalten und die berechtigten Anspriiche des deutschen Bundes zu 
wahren. Dieselben Vorteile geniesst Preussen mit dergleichen Berechtigung. 
. . " ( Stenogrophische Protokolle des Houses der Abgeordneten des Reichsrats, 
HI Session, II, p. 870) . 

“ Pfordten went half way to meet Bismarck and was met with open arms 
{G. W. V, pp. X12, 1 xj). Blome learned very little about this Prusso- 
Bavarian rapprochement from Pfordten, whose remarks to the envoy as late 
as June bore an anti-Bismarck tinge. 
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to hold back the projected resolution. 00 But Pfordten now 
shelved upon Austrian shoulders all the responsibility for the 
success of the campaign in Frankfurt. He refused to canvass 
for votes, 07 and he left it to the Ballplatz to decide whether 
the original strong resolution should be toned down, 08 but insist- 
ed now that Beust should sponsor it by his side. 09 Mensdorff 
who had already summoned Baron Kiibeck from Frankfurt, 
called Count Blome to Vienna to discuss ways and means. 70 

By March 19, they had mapped out the strategy. Pfordten’ s 
resolution was accepted exactly as presented in January, with- 
out any weakening of its wording. 71 As it stood, it was the 
strongest possible endorsement of Augustenburg, short of ac- 
tual “ recognition ” by the Diet. Since haste was essential 
(the Bavarian chambers were to meet soon), Kiibeck was 
ordered to call a special session of the Diet, and Austria would 
use her influence to secure an immediate vote, to prevent the 
resolution from being tabled. On behalf of his government, 
Kiibeck would read an amicable declaration, reviewing the his- 
tory of the Austro-Prussian negotiations and offering to con- 
fer the Duchies upon Augustenburg if Prussia was also 
willing. 72 This program was calculated to secure for Austria 

. . wir [wollcnl zwar die kbn, baierische Regierung zu diesem Schritte 
nicht auffordcrn . . . aber die Argumente erschopft sind, durcb die wir seither 
unsere Bundesgenossen von jeder Wiederanregung der Frage in Frankfurt 
zuriickzukalten gewunscht haben.” (Mensdorff to Blome, March 6). 

07 Werner to Mensdorff, March 18, No. 29. Beust backed him up in this.— 
In February, Pfordten had sent a memorandum to several states, asking for 
support (Richthofen to Bismarck, February 16, No. 9, PGS). 

“Blome to Mensdorff, March 7, No. 17A; Pfordten to Bray, March 20, 
tg. (copy in IIHS) . — Beust too, was ready even “ to omit all mention of 
Augustenburg ” in the resolution in order to obtain a majority of votes for it 
(Werner to Mensdorff, March n, No. 26). 

88 Pfordten to Bray, March n (copy in HHS). 

™ Mensdorff to Kubeck, March 4, and tg. March 9; Mensdorff to Blome, 
March 10; Origines VI, p. 38. 

Nor was it sharpened, as Hassel asserts (Aus dein Leben des Konigs 
Albert von Sachsen II, p. 205). 

71 Austria also said that she would not accept any solution incompatible 
with her own interests and those of the Diet. See the declaration in 
Staatsarchiv VIII, p. 375 - 
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the maximum effectiveness from the vote with the minimum 
disloyalty toward Prussia. She violated no article of the alli- 
ance-protocol thereby. 

On March 19, Mensdorff submitted this entire plan to Ber- 
lin, in a friendly note. 73 He disclosed the substance of Pford- 
ten’s resolution 74 and the whole of the projected Austrian 
declaration. 76 He claimed to have kept the Mittelstaaten from 
stronger declarations, 78 and urged Bismarck to join him in 
refraining from voting. 77 On March 25, Mensdorff tele- 
graphed Berlin that on demand of the three states sponsoring 
the resolution, the special session would be held on the twenty- 
seventh. 78 

Bismarck received these communications with a bad grace, 78 
and made out the following case against his ally: Austria had 
misled him as to the tenor of the resolution, 80 which really 
“ recognized ” Augustenburg and went beyond the competence 

"Mensdorff to Karolyi, March 19, sent on March 21 to the principal Ger- 
man and non-German courts for the guidance of the Austrian envoys. 

"Though not actually quoted, Mensdorff ’s wording was almost identical 
with the Bavarian draft-resolution (hence Sybel IV, p. 70 needs correction). 
But the long “ motivation ” was not given to Prussia. 

75 Identically as given later in the Diet ( Staatsarchiv VIII, p. 37s). 

7 * Pfordten had originally expected to demand full recognition for Augusten- 
burg by the Diet. Sybel IV, p. 70 misinterprets this statement of Mensdorff’s 
and his quotation from Pfordten is therefore beside the point. 

"This was repeated on March 25 and 26. 

71 Mensdorff to Karolyi, March 25, tg, 1 p, m. 

™ Karolyi to Mensdorff, March 23, No. 16A. 

M G. W. V. p. 137. — This charge was partly justified. The Ballplatz ap- 
pears originally to have contemplated diluting the resolution, having heard 
that Pfordten intended merely to request that the Schleswig-Holstein settle- 
ment be expedited (Karolyi to Mensdorff, February 16, No. 10B), and Mens- 
dorff expressed this idea to Werther (Werther to Bismarck, February 21, 
No. 46, HAA), As late as March 15, Werther wrote (after talking with' 
Mensdorff) : “ Der Bayerische Antrag . . . soil den Wunsch der Beschleunigung 
> . . aussprechen und vielleicht (das scheint noch nicht gewiss) die Augusten- 
burgischen Successionsanspriiche nicht unerwahnt lassen.” (Werther to Thile, 
letter of March 15, HAA) . Unless Mensdorff was insincere, it would appear 
that Austria’s decision to support the strong resolution was not taken much 
before it was conveyed to Bismarck. 
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of the Diet ; 81 Austria had sprung the matter suddenly upon 
him; 8 - Austria had entered engagements with other parties ; 83 
and the whole procedure was contrary to the spirit if not the 
letter of the alliance . 84 The Prussian minister refused to 
accept Austria s compromise proposal to abstain from casting 
a vote, although he thereby incurred the onus of being the first 
of the allies to take a public stand ( if only a negative one ) 
upon a solution of the Schleswig-Holstein question . 86 Enraged, 
he promised to use all his power to defeat the resolution . 86 

Meanwhile, on March 21, Mensdorff had energetically set 
about canvassing Germany for votes . 87 The campaign was 
launched by a circular to all the German courts and the prin- 
cipal foreign capitals as well . 88 Count Ingelheim was sent to 
Brunswick to drum up another vote , 88 and Baron Werner left 

G. W. V, p. 138. Sybel IV, p. 7 1 agrees. This charge was successfully 
denied by Austria (Mensdorff to Karolyi, March 25). 

M G. W. V, p. 144.— But Pfordtcn wanted the matter settled before his 
chambers met early in April. 

“Bismarck's note to Karolyi (G. W. V, p 143; autograph original in 
HHS), which Sybel IV, p. 72 incorrectly quotes as a remark. — The charge is 
of course untrue. It was based on an illworded tg. of Mensdorff (to Karolyi, 
March 26). 

U G. W. V, p. 145. — The charge was justified. Bismarck had twice before 
warned Austria against an infraction of article 5 (G. W. V, pp. 88 f. and 107 
f.). Mensdorff carefully avoided an actual literal infraction, however 

85 Cf. Origines VI, p. 84. — Bismarck admitted this (to Werther, March 30. 
G. W. V, p. 146). Bismarck’s own suggestion to refer the resolution to a 
committee would be tantamount to a hostile vote against the resolution. 

“Karolyi to Mensdorff, March 23, No. 16A; Bismarck’s circular tg. March 
26 (G. W. V, p. 140). 

,T Sybel (IV, pp. 70 and 72) makes the false accusation that Mensdorff 
notified his ally, Prussia, no earlier than the least of the German states. 
Quite the contrary, Mensdorff notified Bismarck 48 hours before he made his 
plans known even to Pfordten and Beust, the very sponsors of the affair. 

" Mensdorff wrote, in brief, that he took no mitiative in originating the 
Bavarian motion ; was pleased that it expressed only “ vertrauemvolle, Ertvar- 
tung he recognized the Bund’s interest in the question, and therefore ad- 
vised Berlin not to send the resolution to committee, but to abstain from 
voting. He gave assurances of regard for the interests of the German states, 
and his desire to inform them fully of his intentions, as proof of which the 
circular could be read to the ministers concerned (Circular, March 21). 

“Mensdorff to Ingelheim, March 21, No. 4. Brunswick and Nassau to- 
gether cast one vote. Nassau’s support was assured in advance. 
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Dresden on a tour of the Thuringian courts. 00 At the same 
time, Mensdorff tried to bring Weimar and Hamburg into 
line, 01 while false news of Prussian wavering was spread 
through the Frankfurt papers. 92 Though an especially unc- 
tuous note to Hanover, entreating King George at least to 
abstain from actual opposition to the resolution, 03 proved in- 
effective, a final telegraphic appeal to Baden and Wiirtemberg, 
probably swung the balance against Prussia on the 27th. 04 
Before the definitive vote on April 6, Baden attempted to per- 
suade Mensdorff to table Pfordten’s resolution, 06 but when 
this was refused, reluctantly joined the Austrian cohorts. 00 

It was an under-cover fight between the two allies to see 
which could draw the more adherents, and Austria won by a 
fair margin, 9 to 6. 97 But in diplomatic intercourse, each 
power assured the other that the divergence in the Diet would 
have no effect upon their mutual relations. 08 Mensdorff and 
Biegeleben both told Werther that the resolution would be of 
little use to anyone but Pfordten. 00 They had offered to tone 
down their declaration, if Prussia would, 100 and even when 
Bismarck sent regrets, 101 the BaUplatz carried out its concilia- 
tory gesture. 102 

M Mensdorff to Werner, March 21. 

11 Mensdorff to Kiibeck, March ai. Austria could influence Hamburg policy 
to a certain extent through its consul-general, Merck, brother of the Syndikus, 
Merck. (Cf. G, W. IV, p, 15). 

” Savigny to Bismarck, April 6 (Bismarck- Jahrbuch VI, p. 46). 

“Mensdorff to Ingelheim, March 21, No. 3. Mensdorff argued that it was 
an especially good opportunity to strengthen the Bund against threats to its 
existence. 

“Mensdorff to envoys in Stuttgart, Karlsruhe, and Cassel, March z6, tg. 
4:20 p. m. 

“ Pilat to Mensdorff, March 31, No. 10A; Origines VI, p. 121. 

" Origines VI, p. 121. 

w Staalsarchiv VIII, p. 353 ft. 

“Mensdorff to Karolyi, March .27, tg.; Bismarck to Werther, March 30 
(G. W. V, p. 146) ; Karolyi to Mensdorff, March 31, No. 18A. 

“Werther to Bismarck, March 23, No. 98 (HAA). 

Mensdorff to Karolyi, April 3; Bloomfield to Russell, April 3, No. 15 ; 
April 6, No. 16 Confidential (F. O. 7 Austria 683). 

"“Karolyi to Mensdorff, April 3, tg. No. 36. 

“‘The concession was the insertion of a phrase, declaring that Austria did 
not entirely agree with the motivation of the Bavarian resolution. 
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Throughout the demarche, Austria had striven to remain 
scrupulously “ correct.” By voting for the Bavarian resolu- 
tion, Austria did not pass judgment upon Augustenburg’s legal 
claims nor recognize the right of the Diet to decide the legal 
question. 108 She merely maintained her stand of November 
12, 1864, that the Prince’s candidacy was the best political 
solution. 104 There was nothing final in either her declaration 
or her vote, that would exclude any other solution. 106 Nor 
was it the first time that she had publicly indorsed Augusten- 
burg, for everyone remembered the declaration in London, in 
which Prussia had joined. 106 

It is difficult to say whether the Austrians intended to face 
Bismarck with a sort of fait accompli. They had neither 
originated the Bavarian action nor encouraged it at first. But 
they had finally, under the provocation of the colossal Febru- 
ary demands, seized upon the strongest resolution short of ac- 
tual recognition, and labored for its success with every power 
at their command, in order to rally public opinion on behalf 
of a certain solution of the pending problem. Thus they had 
in reality used the Mittelstaaten against their ally. While 
correct in the letter, their action was therefore morally ques- 
tionable; whether it was also politically questionable remained 
to be seen. 

5}c * * * 

Who had engineered this reorientation of Austrian policy? 
Who had induced Franz Joseph to put teeth in the condomin- 
ium, and to act contrary to his expressed conviction, “ that the 

101 Staatsarchiv VIII, p. 347; Mensdorff to Karolyi, March 25 and April 3. 

104 Mensdorff emphasized to Bismarck the difference between a resolution 
recognizing Augustenburg’s legal right to the throne, and the present request 
that Prussia and Austria temporarily give over the administration to the 
Prince. It was quite another question whether the two powers would accept 
the suggestion. But Mensdorff thought it far better to minimize the differ- 
ence of view-points by refraining from voting (Mensdorff to Karolyi, March 
23 and April 3). 

10s See Staatsarchiv VIII, p. 37 3, 

m On the other hand, Prussia had publicly taken a stand in favor of an- 
nexation, when on January 11 William accepted and approved the contents 
of the Scheel-Plessen petition. 
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incitement of the Mittelstaaten against Prussia had shown 
itself to be a dubious expedient ?” 107 

Bismarck had induced his King to make demands beyond 
anything that Franz Joseph had imagined possible. The Em- 
peror was disillusioned at both men ,’ 08 but chiefly at the prime- 
mover, the masterful minister . 100 Bismarck had thus goaded 
the Emperor to retaliation, and the latter fell into the hands 
of those who bore Prussia a grudge, especially Biegeleben. 

But there was Esterhazy to be reckoned with, too. The di- 
minutive but influential Hungarian would have preferred to 
close the precarious Duchies quarrel then and there, by getting 
rid of Augustenburg, abandoning the Mittelstaaten, and hand- 
ing over the prize to their conservative ally for a large sum of 
money . 110 Possibly Mensdorff too would have welcomed such 
an easy way out of his difficulties . 111 That Esterhazy had 
been converted to the expedient of a money compensation, 
illustrates the strides that the Bismarckian proposal was mak- 
ing in Vienna. 

The idea of a financial transaction, aired in the newspapers 
since January, had gained ground, especially in banking circles. 
Through his friend, Bleichrdder, Bismarck had started secret 
parleys with the Rothschilds, while Werther had talked with 
Herr von Plener, who visioned his budget deficits swallowed 
up in a river of gold pouring forth from Berlin . 112 And King 

1M See his remarks in the council of October 31, 1864 (Appendix A, No. 3), 
Werther thought Esterhazy the prime-mover (Werther to Bismarck, March 
6, No. 72, HAA). 

10 * “ I am assured that the Emperor is less under the charm of Bismarck 
and the King than he was, and that he has now received intelligence from 
Berlin which has profoundly shaken his confidence ” (Bloomfield to Russell, 
letter of March 30. — F. 0 . 356 Bloomfield Papers 39). 

“* Bonar to Russell, March 9, No. 42 (F. 0 . 7 Austria 682). Mensdorff’s 
note No. 2 of March 5 to Karolyi was really an appeal to William against his 
minister’s policy. 

“* Werther to Bismarck, February 27, No. 57 (Appendix A, No. 6). 

lu This might be inferred from his words to Konneritz (Friesen II, p. 117). 
Yet he later expressed strong repugnance to the idea. 

u> Werther to Thile, letter of March 15, 1863 (HAA) ; excerpts from a letter 
of Moritz Goldschmidt to Gerson Bleichrbder, undated (HAA) ; Friesen II, 
p. 117. 
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William itched to possess the Duchies without drawing the 
sword. 

“ The matter might be expedited,” he commented, “ if the Kaiser would 
realize that a land-trade is against my honor, so that it is honor against 
honor, — and gold is certainly more malleable than the welfare of human 
beings.” 113 

But Franz Joseph was adamant — and the negotiations lang- 
uished. 

The deadlock on compensations, Esterhazy wished to solve 
by prolonging the dual possession of the Duchies until some 
future war, when Austria could cede her share to Prussia and 
seek her compensation elsewhere . 114 Probably Esterhazy had 
visions of a reconquest of Lombardy — as Bismarck had sug- 
gested — or a wholesale subjection of the “wickedly demo- 
cratic” German states. At any rate, in the back of his mind, 
as in the back of Franz Joseph’s, was the desire to conserve 
Prussia’s strong right arm for that future European war which 
was to be the counter-revolution of conservative monarchy 
against the new democratic movement propagated from France 
and Italy, and all too rife in the South German states. For 
this reason, Esterhazy strongly advocated the prolongation of 
the condominium, and Mensdorff reluctantly agreed to it, 
trusting to some deus ex machina to find a way out of the pre- 
carious maze of the deadlock . 115 

Biegeleben, on the other hand, saw in the provisorium mere- 
ly a slow preparation for annexation. He wanted to bring 

“Undated pencil note of King William (March 1865) (HAA). 

u ‘ Werther to Bismarck, February 27, No, 57 (Appendix A, No. 6). — 
Rechberg had expressed a similar idea in April 1864 (G. W. IV, p. 412, note 
3 )- 

115 Werther to Bismarck, March 6, No. 72 (HAA). — The foreign minister 
was most unhappy in his position. " Mensdorff, I believe to be sick of the 
work," wrote Lord Bloomfield, “ but the Emperor will not let him slip, and 
the Countess is so happy in her exalted position, that she will keep him at 
his work. He would be a great loss, for though not clever, he is an honour- 
able man and I believe can be trusted. He is popular in Austria with all 
parties and his manners are so courteous toward everybody that he has 
gained many supporters.” (Bloomfield to Russell, letter of March 30. F . 0 . 
356 Bloomfield Papers 39). 
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matters to a head before it was too late. From the first, he 
had upheld the principle that the Schleswig-Holstein question 
was an all-German question, and as such it was the Diet’s 
right and duty, not to weigh the legal claims, but to preside 
over a settlement , 116 to invent a political solution, while pre- 
scribing the modality of the legal settlement. In the Ballplatz, 
he kept alive the ideal that Austria’s obligation to all Germany 
as the president of the Confederation was a higher one in the 
last analysis than her alliance with Prussia , 117 and he had 
already persuaded Mensdorff and the Emperor to consider as 
a last resort the submission of the Schleswig-Holstein question 
to the Diet for settlement . 118 Probably, had Biegeleben been 
the “ director of the foreign office ” at this time as completely 
as Fried jung would have us believe , 110 he would have coun- 
selled an ultimatum to Prussia, for he thought that in the 
resultant rupture Austria would not come out the loser . 120 
Nevertheless his influence was such that he allowed himself 
the privilege of acting upon occasion independently of Count 
Mensdorff . 121 His firm definiteness, in contrast to the waver- 
ing uncertainties of Mensdorff and Esterhazy, his suspicions 
of Bismarck’s policy which revealed themselves as justified 

n * Rechberg to Chotek, August 4 and 14, 1864 really represented Biegelc- 
ben’s ideas as much as Rechberg’s. 

"This idea is insinuated in Mensdorff to Blome, January 14, 1865, and in 
his remarks to Werther (Werther to Bismarck, February 21, No. 46, HAA). 
Cf. Mensdorff to Metternich and Apponyi, March 9, No. 4: Austria would 
sacrifice the alliance if the interests and the dignity of the Empire were in 
peril. 

"“Mensdorff’s words in council of January n, 1863 (protocol, in Appen- 
dix A, No. 4). 

"Friedjung I, p. 13. 

Friedjung XI, p. 587; Biegelehen p 300. 

m Cf. his proposal to Werther behind Mensdorff’s back (below) : his advice 
to the envoy of Coburg, to discount remarks of Mensdorff which differed 
from the poUcy laid down in Austrian notes ( Denkwiirdigkeiten des Herzogs 
Ernst von Coburg III, p. 479) ; and his remark to Kiibeck that Mensdorff 
was “ chicken-hearted ” (Vogt p. 60) . Mensdorff realized Biegeleben’s malign 
influence (Mensdorff to Brenner, August 17, 1866. — Friedjung II, p. 646), 
but Biegeleben was protected by Franz Joseph and even by Esterhazy 
(Friedjung H, p. 389). 
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more clearly every day, had drawn the Emperor in fact if not 
in theory a step away from the Prussian alliance. 

Again Franz Joseph steered the middle course: he would 
neither sell the Duchies, nor send an ultimatum to Prussia. 
He would prolong the copartnership ( as Esterhazy wished ) 
and put indirect pressure on his ally ( as Biegeleben recom- 
mended). But did the Emperor and his advisers seriously 
believe that Bismarck would capitulate, that William would 
recede from his conditions and accept Augustenburg so cava- 
lierly thrust upon him in the Diet? At least, they thought best 
to remind Prussia that Austria was still a power to be reck- 
oned with in Germany . 122 “We shall stay in the Duchies,” 
said the Kaiser emphatically to Lord Bloomfield . 123 Mens- 
dorff probably expressed his sovereign’s feelings as he re- 
marked to Werther in rejecting the Prussian conditions, that 
perhaps the future would provide some unforeseen solution. 
He considered this phase of the Schleswig-Holstein question 
an unfortunate one, but for the present he saw no other way 
out . 124 


FIRST FRUITS OF THE NEW TACTICS 

On the day after the victory of the “good cause” in the 
Frankfurt Diet, Count Mensdorff appeared before the Aus- 
trian council to explain the past and forecast the immediate 
future. After outlining the negotiations with Prussia during 
March, he ventured the opinion that Bismarck would not now 
proceed aggressively. “ Besides,” he added encouragingly, 
“ the annexation-penchant seems to have received a blow, and 
all indications , 126 as well as the tamer tone of the Prussian 

U1 Possibly the taunts of weakness from London and Paris had some effect 
too. At least, Mensdorff took the trouble to defend Austrian policy against 
them (Mensdorff to Metternich and Apponyi, March 31, 1865, No. 1). 

us Bloomfield to Russell, March 22, No. 4 Confidential. — F. O. 7 Austria 
682. 

'“Werther to Bismarck, March 6, No. 72 (HAA). 

m Mensdorff probably had in mind Bismarck’s hints at territorial compensa- 
tions for Austria, a theme he had never before entered upon (Karolyi to 
Mensdorff, March ix, No. 14A; March 17, No. IgA Vertraulick) . 
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despatch of March 30, point to the fact that Prussia wishes to 
turn back. Austria will naturally assist such a retreat, for a 
separation is not intended. At any rate, no real support can 
be expected from the South German states, for they [ are ] 
guided . . . only by the desire to finish with their parliaments.” 
Schmerling acquiesced, and told a joke at the expense of the 
“Mittelstaatliche Bierhauspolitik.” To the police minister’s 
skeptical remark that the whole situation was unsettled, Mens- 
dorff replied, with more conviction than he really felt: “ Un- 
settled situations are the proper terrain for diplomatic nego- 
tiations.” 120 

There was ample terrain of this sort for Austrian diplomacy 
in April and May 1865. Mensdorff’s activities centered chiefly 
in Kiel and Berlin, but the Mittelstaaten, like poor relations, 
could not be kept entirely in the background. The victory 
of Pfordten and Beust in the Diet had produced different re- 
actions in the breasts of those two stalwart knights. The 
Munich professor might declare with assumed confidence, that 
“ the resolution ” must be allowed to ripen in public opinion 
for a few weeks before the harvest could be gathered in, 127 
and he might now appear before his parliament with an easier 
conscience. 128 In reality, he was discouraged, and more than 
ever ready to come to an understanding with Bismarck at Aus- 
tria’s expense. 129 

Baron Beust saw things more rosily. He wished to capital- 
ize the victory at once, to strike again while the iron was hot. 
In a lively private correspondence with Pfordten, 130 Beust 
urged his partner to take the next logical step and champion 
a new resolution: the Diet should formally recognize August- 
enburg as Sovereign Duke, and accredit his representative in 
the assembly. 131 The Saxon prime minister wished to spur 

’“Protocol of the council, April 7. 

Blorae to Mensdorff, April 15, No. 24A. 

Pfordten’s words to Prince Reuss (Sybel IV, p. 74). 

“ Blome to Mensdorff, April 15, No. 24A. 

Carried on unknown to their envoys (Blome to Mensdorff, April 26, 
No. a SB). 

“ Origines VI, p. 136; Hassel: Albert von Sachsen II, p. 205 f. 
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Austria in this way to come to the defense, of the Bund against 
the Prussian onslaught which such a resolution would call 
forth. Before his mind’s eye appeared the vision of a liberal 
Great-Germany united in a central parliament under Austrian 
leadership, and he wished to see Austria enter the inevitable 
conflict with this program inscribed upon her banner instead 
of Prussia’s . 132 Again he urged Pfordten to back him in mak- 
ing this suggestion to Vienna, to take the leadership of the 
German national movement, to call a German parliament, 
and at the same time to summon the Estates of Schleswig- 
Holstein to indorse Augustenburg , 133 

But Pfordten’s imagination did not catch fire. He rejected 
every proposal of Beust but the very last . 134 He had already 
come to the conclusion that the only safe move was to call for 
a vote of the inhabitants of the Duchies , 135 an idea which had 
long been going the rounds of the smaller states , 130 and had 
recently been voiced both in the Austrian Reichsrat 137 and 
in the Frankfurt assembly . 138 Pfordten was ready to join 
Beust in bringing this matter before the Diet . 180 

They were about to knock at Mensdorff’s door for help, 
when they discovered that Bismarck was there ahead of them. 
The Prussian premier, too, had long entertained the scheme of 

1,3 Beust had come around to this Schmerling program after the failure of 
his own reform plan, which was based on a dualistic-triastic principle. (See 
the project in Ans Drei Vierteljakrhunderten I, p. 298 ff.). 

1,8 Friesen II, p. iai. 

“‘Hassel II, p. 205 f.; Friesen II, p. 121. 

“'Not a direct vote, but through the united Landtag of the Constitution of 
1848 (Blome to Mensdorff, April 29, No. 28A). 

“• The idea of a plebiscite in the Duchies had been brought upon the carpet 
early in 1864 by France and the German Liberals. 

137 By Rechbauer, March 29 (Stenographische Protokolle des Hanses der 
Abgeordneten des Reichsrats, III Session, II, p. 847). 

138 By Baden and Hesse-Darmstadt on April 6 ( Staatsarchiv VIII, pp. 368, 
369). Roggenbach thought that Baden’s declaration on this occasion caused 
Bismarck’s later demarche in calling the Estates! (Frankenstein to Mensdorff, 
May 5, No 15B). 

"• Hassel II, p. 205 f.— The draft of such a declaration, given by Reculot 
(Origines VI, p. iSS f.), may have been Beust’s draft. 
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calling the Schleswig-Holstein Estates, as an essential condi- 
tion of winning French approval for annexation, and as a 
weapon against Austria. 140 

“If [Austria] accepts,” said Bismarck to young Platen, 141 
“her adherence will have a great repercussion in Hungary; if 
she rejects it, I can arouse public opinion against her. . . 142 

Bismarck’s first overture to Karolyi shortly after the vote in 
Frankfurt 143 was followed by an official proposition on April 
17. 144 He left it to Mensdorff to choose the method by which 
the representatives would be called together “ to provide a 
correct and regular expression of the interests, wishes, and 
legal views of the province.” 

The Austrian minister of foreign affairs was not pleased with 
the demarche, but he decided to give, as he later expressed it, 
not his willing approval, but only his permission for a measure 
which jarred legitimist nerves. 145 What determined the Ball- 

Jansen-Samwer p. 409; Napier to Russell, December 10, No. 19 (F. 0 . 
64 Prussia $66) j Origines V, p. 320, VI, pp. 28, 58; G. W. V, pp. 72 ff ., 129 f. 

111 Charge of Hanover in Berlin. 

ia Origines VI, p. 222. 

u “ Bismarck said, “ Er konne sich noch keineswegs recht vorstellen, welclie 
Wirkung eine solcbe Massregel aussern wiirde, und dieser Umstand schiitze 
ihn gegen die Unterstellung, dass er hiebei specifisch-preussische Inlcressen ins 
Auge fasse. Annexionistisch warden jetzt die Stande nicht sein. . . . Bisher 
habe sich Oesterreich stets gegen die Einberufung der Stande ausgesproclien. 
Er bespreche jetzt dicselbe als eventuelles Mittel die Verhandlungen wieder in 
Fluss zu bringen.” (Karolyi to Mensdorff, letter of April 8). 

1U G. W. V, p. 164 ff.; Sybel IV, p. 79. — Bismarck’s henchmen in the 
Duchies all deplored the measure (Sybel IV, p. 78) . — The following telegrams 
from Bismarck to Goltz are illuminating: “. . . Lassen Sie die Tatsache [Prus- 
sia's proposal to call the Estates] unauffallig in die dortige Presse gelangen und 
besprechen sie mit Herm Drouyn. . . .” (April 20, No. 125). “ Sobald die 
gewlinschte Notiz in die dortige Presse gekommen, bitte ich Ew. Excellenz 
dafttr zu sorgen, dass dies von dorther telegraphisch verbreitet werde, nament- 
llch auch rasch hierher.” (April 22, No. 130, PGS). 

‘“Mensdorff to Halbhuber, June 18. The official acceptance, in note of 
April 27 to Karolyi (Sybel IV, p. 79 ff.). Contrary to Sybel’s assertion, there 
is not the slightest evidence in Mensdorff’s note that the proposition came 
” unexpectedly and inopportunely.” — Mensdorff told Bloomfield that Bis- 
marck only proposed the Landing in the hope that Austria would recoil 
from the idea, and consequently Bismarck was now disappointed (Bloom- 
field to Russell, letter of May xi. — F. 0 . 336 Bloomfield Papers 39). 
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-platz to accept the scheme, however, beside the probability 
that the Estates would declare for the Prince, was the unani- 
mously affirmative advice from Paris, from Augustenburg 
headquarters, and from the Mittelstaaten. 146 

Pfordten, in fact, began another official correspondence with 
Vienna, volunteering long sheets of advice upon the legal as- 
pects of the calling of the Landtag , 14T urging Austria not to 
create difficulties and to allow the Bund to participate in some 
way , 148 but agreeing to refrain from further resolutions while 
the negotiations were in progress . 148 Mensdorff did not en- 
courage him but wisely kept him dangling 160 When the Bav- 
arian premier suggested that the German states offer to take 
part of the burdensome war-expenses off the shoulders of the 
Duchies, Count Blome warmly approved so timely a counter- 
stroke to Bismarck’s ulterior plans to frighten the Landtag , 151 

On the whole, the Ballplatz during April and May, despite 
an occasional word of encouragement for the Mittelstaaten , 152 

1 “ Metternich to Mensdorff, April 23, tg. No. 30; Jansen-Samwer p. 464; 
Gebauer: Herzog Friedrich VIII, p. 149; Blome to Mensdorff, April 29, No. 
2SA; May 4, No. 29; Frankenstein to Mensdorff, Karlsruhe, May 5, No. 
rjB ; Handel to Mensdorff, Stuttgart May 6 , No. 26. 

U1 Pfordten to Bray, May 8 (copy in HHS) . Pfordten considered it essen- 
tial to speed the matter in order to forestall Prussian intrigues. He rightly 
suspected that Bismarck intended to frighten the Landtag into a vote for 
annexation to Prussia, by picturing to them the mountainous debt they would 
have to bear as an independent state (Blome to Mensdorff, May 9, No. 31B). 

1,8 Pfordten to Bray, June 12 (copy in HHS). Pfordten had proposed to 
Bismarck on May ig, the participation of the Bund, but Bismarck had raised 
difficulties. 

'“Pfordten to Bray, April 29 (copy in HHS). Pfordten also advised con- 
cessions to Prussia in the Duchies, and admission of Schleswig into the Con- 
federation. 

““Mensdorff to Blome, May 14. (Cf. Origines VI, p. 236). — The gist of 
the note was that Pfordten’s ideas were much the same as Austria’s, but an 
intervention by the Diet would only create new difficulties. — On May 6, 
Mensdorff had authorized Blome to read to Pfordten the principal corres- 
pondence with Berlin, 

“'Blome to Mensdorff, May g, No. 31B. 

“* Mensdorff’s words to Gagern (Vogt p. 63), and to Knesebeck (in Bismarck’s 
circulars of May 19 and June 5 J Vsenburg to Bismarck, June 8. Copies in 
AGEV), partly denied by Mensdorff (Werther to Bismarck, June 13, No. 174. 
HAA). 
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put the brakes upon any further action in Frankfurt, thinking 
that it had engaged itself far enough in this direction ( if not 
too far ) by the campaign of March. 153 

* * * * * 

Meanwhile, the “ war ” in the Duchies, between the impos- 
ing Baron Zedlitz and the impetuous Baron Halbhuber, had 
turned distinctly in Austria’s favor. Through Austria’s patron- 
age of the Augustenburg resolution, the Prince’s followers took 
heart, and the Austrian Commissar was maintaining his effec- 
tive defense against Prussian propaganda. King William had 
to admit that Halbhuber knew well “ how to prevent the trees 
from growing into the skies.” 154 Once accustomed to control, 
Zedlitz now saw a tremendous shrinkage in his power to pro- 
mote Prussian interests. 165 The struggle for public favor had 
become so intense, that the slightest retreat by one Commissar 
was at once capitalized by his rival and reflected in a loss of 
confidence among his own adherents. 158 In desperation, the 
Prussian commissioner was finally impelled to take independ- 
ent ( hence illegal ) action to break through the web of vetoes 
carefully spun around him. Such an occasion arose in the so- 
called “Kiel affair.” 

On March 24, King William had signed an order to trans- 
fer the Prussian naval station from Danzig to Kiel. 157 On 
April 5, the news became public when war-minister Roon asked 
the Prussian parliament for the necessary funds to build forti- 
fications in Kiel harbor, “of which Prussia is determined to 
remain in possession.” 1BS This threat to seize possession of 

” Gramont speaks of the reserve of the Ballplatz toward the Mittelstaaten 
( Origines VI, p. 208) . 

“‘King William to the Duke of Weimar, letter of March 2 7 ( Kaiser Wil- 
helm’s Weimarer Brieje II, p, 62). 

1K Richthofen to Bismarck, letter of May 9 (HAA) , 

“ Beside the members of the aristocracy who favored Prussia, a small so- 
called "National Party” had been organized in February, 1865, among the 
middle class. This party did not enter into relations with Berlin until May 
(Tiedemann: Aus Sieben Jahrzehnten I, pp. 419, 421, 429). 

“ T Sybel IV, p. 72. 

m Kriegsminister von Roon a Is Redner II (Breslau 1895), P. 204. 
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an important strategic point in Holstein, without the slightest 
mention of Austria’s equal rights, aroused widespread com- 
ment throughout Europe. It was everywhere interpreted as 
Bismarck’s answer to the recent vote in the Diet. 150 As it 
stood, it constituted a slap in Austria’s face. 

Mensdorff at once asked Karolyi to seek explanations from 
the fractious ally. 100 But Bismarck met this with such a hot- 
headed retort and defiant manner, that Karolyi pressed his 
chief for definite, positive instructions to prohibit the Prussian 
act, and suggested that he send a company of troops to Kiel as 
a sort of noli me tang ere . 161 

Meanwhile, on April 4, Baron Zedlitz had approached Halb- 
huber to make the necessary preparations for the naval sta- 
tion ( docks, barracks, etc.) and Halbhuber, without giving his 
consent, had simply referred the matter to Vienna. 102 Thus 
forced to a decision, and hurt by Prussia’s utter disregard for 
his feelings, Franz Joseph with unusual rapidity made up his 
mind to assert his rights. By telegram and instructions of 
April ri, Mensdorff ordered Karolyi to protest formally 
against Prussia’s breach of the January protocol, the Vienna 
treaty, and the German federal pact, which guaranteed the 

150 Probably Bismarck had not expected so pugnacious a declaration from 
Roon, if he had any previous knowledge of the speech. Bismarck was cer- 
tainly embarrassed by it, because it aroused intense feeling in Austria before 
he was ready for a crisis, and it caused Austria to forbid preparations in Kiel, 
which might have been permitted if requested quietly and gradually (Napier 
to Russell, April 15, No. 101 Confidential, F. 0 . 64 Prussia 574, Bismarck 
to Werther, April 17, G. W. V, p. 161; Bernhardi p. 202). The fact that 
Bismarck, in order to get this Kiel fracas out of the way, accepted a slight 
defeat, would also support this view. Bismarck capitalized the false step as 
much as he could by calling it a counter-stroke. 

'“Mensdorff to Karolyi, April 6, tg. 

m Karolyi to Mensdorff, April 8, No. 22; letter of April 11. This sugges- 
tion was intended also to counter Bismarck’s threat to expel Augustenburg 
from the Duchies (See below). 

101 Halbhuber to Mensdorff, April 4, No. 91. On April 10, Baron Zedlitz 
and Admiral Jachmann tried again to get Haibhuber’s consent, but the latter 
still refused, not having heard from Vienna (Halbhuber to Mensdorff, April 
ro, No. 99). He argued that the financial burden would be heavy and the 
political consequences detrimental. 
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integrity of every federal state including Holstein. 103 He for- 
bade Halbhuber to approve any such measures, 104 and gave 
■wide publicity to these acts. 105 

Not long after, Halbhuber was astounded to read in the 
Hamburger Nachrichten, that on April 3 ( the day before 
Zedlitz had first approached him ) the Prussian Commissar on 
his sole authority had ordered the Landesregierung to further 
in every way the preparations for the new naval station, and 
the Landesregierung had issued a circular order to that ef- 
fect. 186 At once, the Austrian Commissar cancelled the un- 
authorized order of his colleague and published his counter- 
mand. 167 The populace, whom Prussia’s action had depressed, 
now sang the national hymn 'in the streets as on the day of 
the departure of the Danes, and Halbhuber’s prestige rose 
immediately. 103 To emphasize Austria’s possessory rights two 
Austrian warships were soon sent to Kiel harbor. 109 

Bismarck began to draw in his sails. Masking this check, 
however, with an attitude of injured innocence, and a vivid 
description of William’s violent anger at Austria’s latest at- 
tempt to “ reduce his rights,” the minister-president implicitly 

““ Mensdorff to Karolyi, April u, tg. and instructions. 

’** Mensdorff to Halbhuber, tg. of April 14 and instructions of April 16. 

““In the Austrian press (Bloomfield to Russell, April 13, No. 1$ Confiden- 
tial. F. 0 . 7 Austria 683. — Cf. Origines VI, p. 146). 

“"Lederer to Mensdorff, April 21, No. 1; Halbhuber to Mensdorff, April 
18, No. 114: “Die obige von Baron Zedlitz an die Landesregierung erlassene 
Aufforderung geschah daher wie es auch aus derselben hervorgeht, ohne mein 
Vorwissen und meine Zustimmung und erst aus der beute eingelangten Zeitung 
habe ich hievon Kenntniss erhalten.” — If Halbhuber is correct, then the 
Prussian story, that he first gave his consent to Zedlitz, but later revoked it on 
orders from Vienna is false, ( G . W. V, p. 178 ; Sybel IV, p. 73 ; Stern IX, p. 
404; Jansen-Samwer p. 438, all need correction). There is no reason to 
doubt Halbhuber’s veracity, for after Mensdorff’s explicit instructions in 
March (if not before) he would certainly be on his guard against any Prus- 
sian move. — Mensdorff later denied the Prussian story flatly ( Origines VI, 
lb 333). 

■^Halbhuber to Mensdorff, April 18, No. 114 (also Origines VI, p. 133 

h). 

”* Lederer to Mensdorff, April it, No. 1; Origines VI, p. 133. 

Oeslerreichs Kampfe im Jahre 1866, I, p. 10, 
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apologized for the Roon speech — “no seizure was intended, 
only occupation of the harbor, which was free to both pow- 
ers”; 170 he showed that only five more ships, with 1260 men, 
would be added to the ten ships which had been there for 
many weeks ; 1 1 1 and he offered to respect the occupation agree- 
ment by withdrawing an equal number of land troops. 172 
Franz Joseph was not inclined to reject the olive branch. 
Mensdorff accepted Bismarck’s assurances gratefully, 173 and 
was ready to allow Prussia to make maps and surveys around 
Kiel, for such measures did not prejudice Austria’s rights 171 
But the further request to build barracks was refused. 175 
Halbhuber’s conduct was approved in instructions which tact- 
fully prescribed “ calm firmness ” with “ considerate and con- 
ciliatory action.” 178 Coupled with the obvious success of 
Austrian passive resistance in the Duchies, the compromise on 
Kiel was considered, even in Prussian and French circles, to 
be a victory for the Ballplatz . 177 No one but Bismarck knew 
that events were impending which would wipe out any petty 
victory over Kiel. 

Another result of the Kiel flare-up was the beginning of a 

m G. W. V, p. 177 f.; Karolyi to Mensdorff, April 23, No. 27A Vertraulich; 
Bismarck to Wcrther, April 17 (G. W. V, p. 159 f.) ; May iz, No. 176 (copy in 
HHS). 

1,1 Bismarck to Werther, April 27, No, 158 (copy in HHS). 

173 G. W. V, pp. 160, 178; Bismarck to Werther, May 12, No. 176 (copy in 
HHS). 

” a Werther to Bismarck, May x, tg. No. 130 (AGEV). 

1,4 Werther to Bismarck, May 9, tg No. 137 (AGEV); Mensdorff to Halb- 
huber, May 13. Of G. W. V, p. T83 f. 

17S Mensdorff to Karolyi, May 20 [No 3]; Karolyi to Mensdorff, May 27, 
No. 35C. — Although Bismarck threatened to billet the sailors and marines on 
the Holsteiners, Sybel is hardly correct in asserting (IV, p. 76) that Prussia 
continued her works in Kiel harbor, and that Austria did not back up her 
protest. 

”* Mensdorff to Halbhuber, April 16. 

m Bernhardi VI, p. 201, Origmes VI, p 185. It appears to have been the 
opinion also in Hanover (Ibid. VI, P- 224). Mensdorff remarked “that 
M. de Bismarck was evidently in a better mood than he had been for some 
time past [and that he] began to regret his unpopularity in Germany. . . .” 
(Bloomfield to Russell, May 4 ! No. 50 Confidential. F. 0 . 7 Austria 683). 
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rapprochement between Hanover and Austria, of significance 
for the future. The removal of the Prussian naval station to 
Kiel, if carried out, would constitute an immediate threat to 
Hanover’s coasts . 178 And Bismarck’s well-known intention to 
form a German navy around the Prussian fleet cut directly' 
across Count Platen’s plan to make the Hanoverian gunboats 
and the Austrian cruisers a nucleus for such a project . 179 In 
momentary fear that Bismarck would demand Hanover’s signa- 
ture to a naval convention, Count Platen, on April 21, made 
a first overture to Vienna . 180 He asked that Austria either 
maintain a permanent naval station in Geestemiinde, where 
her ships had just passed the winter; or conclude with Han- 
over a naval treaty, which could be shown to Prussia as a 
fait accompli. Franz Joseph was willing to consider propos- 
als , 181 and Mensdorff wrote that a convention would serve the 
mutual interests of both, “ as a recent event has borne wit- 
ness .” 182 In further conversations with the Austrian envoy, 
Count Platen, who did not wish to anger Prussia, developed 
a unique scheme: Hanover would maintain an Austrian naval 
station, not as payment for Austrian protection, but only on 
condition that she received the Duchy of Lauenburg, which 
Prussia should cede first to Austria in return for Kiel harbor 

1,1 Other events, too, contributed to inflame King George’s suspicions against 
Bismarck: the fear of a Prussian alliance with France ( Origines VI, p. 225), 
and reports of Baron Stockhausen from Berlin, in May (Hassell: Hannover 
II-2, p, 250). 

1,11 For earlier negotiations, with Rechberg in August 1864, see Hassell II-2, 
P- W. 

1,q Ingelheim to Mensdorff, April ex, No. 20: Withdrawal of Austrian 
armored frigate from Hanoverian coast raises question here of future protec- 
tion. Only the Austrian naval station keeps Hanover from Prussian encroach- 
ments. A small Hanoverian fleet of ships would not give protection. But a 
naval convention with Austria could be shown as a jait accompli. King and 
ministers even more favorable since Kiel affair, and chambers are quite out 
of patience with Prussia. Hanover will not take the initiative, but is ready 
to enter negotiations. — Hassell wrongly (II-2, p. 261 ff.) places these overtures 
ip July and assigns the initiative to Austria. 

“‘The Emperor wrote a rare pencil note at the top of the envoy’s report: 
"Diese Frage ist in nahere Erwagung zu ziehen. F, J.” 

Mensdorff to Ingelheim, April 30. 
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and other concessions from the list of February demands . 183 
Since Austria had already offered Lauenburg to Prussia ( with- 
out the knowledge of Hanover ) , and did not wish to com- 
promise a settlement with her ally, the Ballplatz did not 
pursue the negotiations further at the moment, but by no 
means broke a thread which might become a desirable bond 
with Prussia’s largest northern neighbor in case of need. 

SCHEMES FOE A COMPROMISE 

Meanwhile, the Ballplatz was grasping at every straw which 
seemed to indicate that Prussia would retreat on the main 
question of the future of the Duchies. For one thing, in spite 
of Bismarck’s tales of the King’s irritation, William had writ- 
ten a friendly note to Franz Joseph on the anniversary of the 
victory of Diippel . 184 The Emperor hastened to reply with 
an equally friendly warning not to allow politics to spoil what 
the companionship in arms had wrought so well . 185 

For another thing, Bismarck had earlier opened a discussion 
with Karolyi on the heretofore forbidden subject of territorial 
compensation for Austria, and, to Karolyi's astonishment, had 
specifically mentioned the County of Glatz and the Hohen- 
zollern Principalities . 180 “ I can’t say that if I were King of 

183 Ingelheim to Mensdorff, May 22, No. 25; May 26, No. 26A enclosing a 
memorandum of Platen. Hassell II-2, p. 261 f. dates this memorandum about 
July 26 1 

181 April 18. The King’s letter is inaccessible. It was transmitted to Franz 
Joseph through Prince Schwarzenberg, whom the Kaiser had sent to Berlin 
to represent him at the unveiling of a victory monument. (For this mission, 
tgs. of April 13, in the Vienna Kriegsarchiv : Militarkanzlei) . Sybel, Friedjung, 
and Stern were without knowledge of this exchange of letters, except for a 
hint in Origines VI, p. 170 f. 

™ Franz Joseph to William I, letter of April 24, 1865 (Original in BPH; 
printed in Appendix A below, No. 7). 

Bismarck was discussing the consequences of Austria’s rejection of the 
February demands, by her note of March 5, which harped strongly upon the 
necessity of a compensation for Austria in proportion to Prussian acquisitions 
in Schleswig-Holstein. — The following episode is not found in Sybel, Fried- 
jung, nor Stern, nor any other account except for a hint in “Fragmente aus 
dem Nachlesse des ehemaligen Staatsministers Grafen Richard Belcredi," in 
Die K-ultnr, T906, p. 9. 
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Prussia, X would not transact this business with you,” said 
Bismarck. But the King and the parliament, he admitted, 
were violently opposed. “ Organize a movement for annexa- 
tion,” he counselled. “Stir up demonstrations in favor of 
joining Austria. I will gladly keep my eye on them .” 187 At 
various times thereafter, the idea of a territorial compensation 
was touched upon. Karolyi became convinced that “ the min- 
ister-president is strongly in favor of it ” and “ has repeatedly, 
but fruitlessly, tried to win His Majesty over to it. , . . Other 
political personalities,” wrote the envoy, “would also be in- 
clined to strike out in this direction. . . . Public opinion and 
the parliament might be persuaded to accept it if the Prussian 
cabinet would openly follow that path .” 188 

Was it purely a coincidence that, just as the idea of selling 
the Duchies was winning influential converts in Vienna, Bis- 
marck should for the first time indicate his own personal sup- 
port of territorial compensation to Austria? The more he 
talked of Glatz, the less would be the likelihood of Franz Jos- 
eph’s acceptance of a “dishonorable” money-transaction; and 
so much the more would Austria harp on the land exchange, 
and thereby anger the King. If Austria took Bismarck’s ad- 
vice, and stirred up demonstrations in Prussian Silesia, Bis- 
marck could either support Austria’s case or denounce the 
“ Austrian plot ” to William, and widen the breach. It is high- 
ly improbable that Bismarck seriously tried to convert the 
King, or even desired to do so . 189 There is no other evidence 
to support Karolyi’s assertion; the Austrian envoy was always 
too ready to accept Bismarck’s words at their face value; he 
never penetrated the subtleties of Bismarck’s policy and rela- 
tionship toward his King. When Bismarck in the council 
suggested various roads to annexation, a territorial compensa- 

m Karolyi to Mensdorfi, March 17, No. 15A Vertraulich. 

M Karolyi to Mensdorfi, May 13, No, 31E Vertraulich. 

** Manteuffel, who was in. a position to know the facts, told the Austrian 
general Gablenz some months later, "that he [Manteuffel] wished to see 
Austria indemnified with territory and money, whereas the Minister-President 
Wis less inclined in that direction.” (Gablenz to Mensdorfi, December 31, 1863, 
No. 4 u). 
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tion was not among them . 100 Even Karolyi admitted that if 
Bismarck seriously made the matter a cabinet question, he 
might win the King . 101 When the Austrians discreetly and 
indirectly tested Bismarck’s good-will in May, they only met 
with a rebuff . 102 

A number of other schemes for an Austro-Prussian compro- 
mise appeared in the German press during the spring. Some 
were trial-balloons, inspired “ in high quarters,” others merely 
well-meant endeavors of private persons to heal the festering 
sore in the Confederation. Even the conservative Kreuzzei- 
tung, which for months had backed Bismarck against Austria, 
now launched the suggestion that in return for the annexation 
of the Duchies, Prussia and the Diet should guarantee the en- 
tire possessions of Austria by admitting them to the Bund 108 
This was symptomatic of the attitude of the Prussian conser- 
vatives, who disliked the thought of a rupture from which 
France alone would profit . 104 Some, like General Moltke, 
favored a cession of the Hohenzollern lands . 105 Others, like 

“ Council of May 29, 1863 (Minutes in Appendix A, No. 8) . 

101 Karolyi to Mensdorff, May 13, No. 31E Vertraultch. 

103 The Varnbulcr-Spitzemberg mediation plan; see below in this chapter. 

™ Kreuzzeitung, May 2, 1863 ( Origines VI, p. 203 f.), The same idea had 
been put forward in March by the Vienna Fremdenblatt, probably without 
official inspiration ( Origines VI, pp. 9 f , 96 f , 143), and appealed particularly 
to the population on the Rhine (Allgemeine Zeitung, No. 119, Koblenz cor- 
respondence of April 27, 1865). Bismarck had “friendly words” for the 
idea, according to a well-informed correspondent ( Allgemeine Zeitung, No. 
133, Berlin correspondence of May 10, 1865). 

“‘They suggested various forms of a guarantee for Venetia, or an alliance 
against France (Ritter: Die preussischen Konservativen p 123). 

m Aus dem Leben Theodor von Bernhardis VI, p. 167. Moltke wrote to a 
friend: “ Die Oesterreicher haben nun einmal ein wohl-begrundetes Recht und 
werden es fur ein Linsengericht nlcht fortgeben. Fur Preussen handelt cs sich 
um einen Erwerb nicht so gross aber eben so wichtig wie der, fur welchen der 
grosse Konig drei Kriege fiihrte. Wurde er nicht Scblesien Techt gern fur 
ein Stuck Julich Oder Geldern eingetauscht haben?" (Unpublished letter of 
July 2, 1863, PGS: Nachlass Edwin von Manteuffel) . Moltke wrote on his 
copy of the protocol of the Prussian council of May 29: “ Ein wichtiger 
Punkt, der nicht besprochen Worden, ist, wie man den begriindeten Anspruchen 
Oesterreichs gerecht werden will” (Lettow-Vorbeck: Geschichte des Krieges 
von 1866 in Deutschland I, p. 11 note x). See also Sybel IV, p. 89, and 
Moltke’s introduction to the Prussian general staff’s publication, Der Feldzug 
in Deutschland I, p. 3. 
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General Manteuffel, preferred to slice Germany in halves at 
the Main, the northern for Prussia, the southern for Austria , 100 
— and a similar idea was more guardedly broached even in the 
Berlin parliament . 107 There was then in Prussia a strong cur- 
rent, flowing into the innermost court circles, favoring the offer 
of some compensation which Austria was more likely to ac- 
cept. But in spite of this body of opinion, in spite of Bis- 
marck’s overtures ( the sincerity of which Karolyi apparently 
did not question ), 108 the Austrian envoy considered the ac- 
tual achievement of a territorial exchange very remote because 
of the King’s determined opposition . 199 Nevertheless, the 
Ballplatz, always ready to catch at straws, gained a modicum 
of consolation from Bismarck’s fair words. 

Still another source of hope was the prevalent opinion that 
Bismarck’s ministry might not long survive . 200 In May, both 
the King and the Prussian parliament rejected a compromise 
army-bill, and the chamber refused to vote funds to carry on 
the government. The position of the ministry was so serious 
that Bismarck meditated upon a coup d’dtat or “ complica- 
tions in the foreign situation ” to help him out . 201 With the 
constant opposition of the Coburg-Augustenburg party at 
court, and the influence of the conservative militarists pulling 

Manteuffel to Bismarck, letter of May 23 (Bismarck- Jahrbuck XV, p. 

103) • 

Speech of Anton von Gablenz (Ritter p. 123 note 74, and chapter xi 
below) . 

“There is no extant source, so far as I know, to confirm Karolyi’s im- 
pression that Bismarck actually urged and desired the King to cede territory 
of any sort or amount to Austria. On the contrary, his tactics resemble those 
he used toward Napoleon, which he later described so frankly in the well- 
known letter to the King in 1873 (Kohl: Anhang I, p. 243 f.) . 

“"Karolyi to Mensdorff, March 11, No. 14A, and May 13, No. 31E. This 
was entirely in harmony with Bismarck’s policy toward Karolyi from March 
to June, viz. to picture himself as “ Austria’s advocate,” and William as very 
angry, very annexionationist, and ready at any moment to draw the sword 
A truer picture of Bismarck’s and the King’s convictions and the will to at- 
tain them is to be seen in their remarks at the council of May 20 (Sybel IV, 
pp. 87-90; and Appendix A, No. 8). 

** Ci- Schmerling’s words in council of April 7 (protocol, HHS) 

“Stern IK, p. S S6 f. 
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William in directions contrary to Bismarck’s, the path of the 
premier was far from rosy. While frankly admitting this fact 
to the foreign envoys (Bismarck even told Karolyi that he 
thought of asking for two months leave ), 202 he sought to 
counteract its effect by harping on the King’s determination 
to go to war for his rights . 203 Karolyi at least discounted the 
rumors of a change of ministry , 204 and the Hofburg would cer- 
tainly have disliked to see a liberal in Bismarck’s place 205 
But they were not sorry to learn that the minister-president 
was in a position where he might have to trim his sails to the 
Austrian breeze in order to move forward. 

***** 

Many circumstances, the success in the Duchies, the clamor 
of the Conservatives for a fair compensation to Austria, the 
Prussian internal conflict, encouraged the belief in Vienna that 
the March policy would eventually produce results. But with 
so clever an opponent as Bismarck one could never be certain, 
and therefore a number of indirect overtures were made to 
induce Bismarck to reopen negotiations on better terms than 
the February demands. 

The first demarche came from Biegeleben, acting without 
the knowledge of Mensdorff . 206 One day toward the end of 
March, Baron Werther engaged the Geheimrat in a conversa- 
tion over Schleswig-Holstein . 207 Biegeleben gave it as his 
opinion that, first and foremost, the two powers should decide 
upon the sovereign of the Duchies . 208 


He told Karolyi that he was hurt because the King blamed him for the 
conclusion of the Austro-Prussian commercial treaty on a basis favorable to 
Austria (Karolyi to Mensdorff, April 27, No. 28A). Cf. William’s note, 
April 24 ( Anhang I, p. 118). 

*" Karolyi to Mensdorff, April 25, No. 27A V ertraulich ; Hassell II-2, p. 247. 

101 Karolyi to Mensdorff, April 27, No. 28A. 

M! Cf. Blome to Mensdorff, August 14, 1865, No. 2 (Appendix A, No. 9). 

205 As the incident throws a welcome light upon the inner working of the 
Ballplatz, it is worth looking into in detail. 

J0T “ Vor einigen Tagen,” wrote Werther to Bismarck, April 1, No. 108 
(HAA). 

M The note of March 5 had closed with this idea. 
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“Here,” he said, “the Prince of Augustenburg had been proposed, not 
because of a special affection for him, but because this combination was 
the easiest to effect in the Duchies and Germany. Once this question [ of 
the sovereign] were settled, the approval of Prussia's demands ... by 
the future Duke would not be difficult to secure. Austria’s consent would 
be lacking . . . but if the future sovereign agreed to them, Austria would 
assume a passive stand, 209 analogous to its attitude toward Prussia’s mili- 
tary conventions with Coburg and other German states, which were not 
recognized de jure by Austria. But if Prussia desired a special under- 
standing with Austria, the conditions ... in the dispatch of March 5 
showed the basis upon which Austria could meet Prussia’s wishes.” 210 

The suggestion that Prussia deal directly with the claimant 
naturally aroused Bismarck’s curiosity to know whether it rep- 
resented Mensdorff’s views . 211 Werther was sent back to find 
out more about the strange scheme, which appeared to pur- 
chase the Augustenburg investiture on Prussia’s terms rather 
than Austria’s. 

Before the envoy executed this commission, however, a new 
incident intervened to alter somewhat the attitude of Biegele- 
ben. The candidate in question secretly accepted most of Bis- 
marck’s February program, and made this known to Vienna, 
Munich, and Dresden . 212 These far-reaching offers naturally 

** Biegeleben’s proposal was an adaptation of a compromise plan emanating 
from Baden. On March 23, Baron Roggenbach had agreed with Samwer to 
suggest in Berlin and Vienna a compromise in the military arrangements for 
the Duchies on these lines: I, Austria to allow Prussia to settle them with 
the Duke, and then sanction their agreement; II, until this was reached, 
Prussia might keep 10,000 men in the Duchies, while the Duke would have 
none (Jansen-Samwer p. 452). This idea was seized upon by Biegeleben to 
further his own plan of installing Augustenburg before settling Prussia’s con- 
ditions. 

’"Austria had positively accepted four conditions: Rendsburg, Kiel, Canal, 
Zallverein ; and presumably had not taken back her offer to let Prussia recruit 
sailors in the Duchies. 

“The way in which Bismarck twisted these overtures to suit his own 
purposes may be seen in his words to the Hanoverian chargi (Hassell II, 
Heft 2, p. 248) . 

“The Prince’s offers were first made by letter to the Prussian Kronprinz, 
but were communicated to Vienna in the “ elwas abgeschwachten" form of 
a memorandum for Herr von Ahlefeldt (Jansen-Samwer p. 456; Gebauer: 
Herzog Friedrich VIII von Schleswig Holstein p. 147). Letter and memoran- 
dum printed in Jansen-Samwer pp, 753 ff., 756 ff. 
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caused consternation in the Ballplatz. Biegeleben said to the 
Augustenburg agent, “ We have no more interest in the Duke 
now ... we shall use him only as a stop-gap. . . .” 213 

When Werther came to question Mensdorff, and asked that 
Biegeleben be called in to substantiate his former proposal, 
the Referent’s tune had changed. 

“He could not deny his statements,” wrote the envoy to his chief, “but 
he did not seem pleased that I had remembered them completely, and said 
I had given them too definite a turn. He could not undeitake that Austria 
should remain utterly passive toward a direct understanding between Prus- 
sia and the claimant. And it was always his idea that the future Duke 
should first be installed in the Duchies before we entered into negotiations 
with him, as with any other German Prince. . . . We then could obtain 
the approval of our demands, so far as our interests required.” Werther 
turned to Mensdorff, but the foreign minister disavowed the scheme at 
once, doubtless scenting in it more friction than pacification of his ally. 
“He thought that an understanding on our demands should and must 
take place between Austria and Prussia. We would still gain great ad- 
vantages by this road, if we would only moderate our demands a bit, for 
the Vienna cabinet always entertained the best will in that direction.” 21,1 

The incident was closed. Biegeleben’s attempt to foist Au- 
gustenburg on Prussia, doomed by its very nature, was frus- 
trated by the Prince himself and by the Austrian minister. 
Mensdorff returned to the Prussian basis : satisfaction of Prus- 
sia’s conditions before decision as to the sovereign. Time and 
time again during April and May he reiterated to Werther, 
and Karolyi repeated to Bismarck, Austria’s readiness to dis- 
cuss the Prussian terms in an atmosphere of mutual conces- 
sions . 215 Mensdorff was not displeased that the Erbprinz had 

313 Vogt p. 64. He found the concessions far too broad, and regretted that 
the Duke had signed the memorandum (Jansen-Samwer p. 456). He com- 
plained also that it had been presented in Vienna later than in Berlin (In- 
spired article in Allgmeine Zeitung, No. 136, Vienna May 14, 1865). 

aM Werther to Bismarck, April 27, No. 127 (HAA). 

3,5 To Werther; Werther to Bismarck, April 12, No. 118 postscript; April 
27, No. 127; May 1, tg. No. 130; May 18, No. 152; May 23, No. 159 (HAA). 
— Mensdorff had instructed Karolyi in a letter of March 5 (not in HHS) to 
grasp any opportunity of renewing negotiations on a more favorable basis 
(Werther to Bismarck, March 6, No. 72 [HAA], and Karolyi to Mensdorff 
April 8). Further instructions in Mensdorff to Karolyi, April 16; April 20; 
May 25 Reservirl. 
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gone far to meet Prussia , 210 for such conciliation should make 
his candidacy more acceptable to King William, Early in 
May, Mensdorff thought that he saw symptoms of a better dis- 
position in Berlin , 217 and as an offer of mediation came just 
at this time from Stuttgart, the foreign minister seized upon 
it as an opportunity to approach the Wilhelmstrasse without 
assuming the onus of a direct initiative. 

Baron Varnbiiler offered two bases for a compromise : 218 
Oldenburg in the Duchies, or annexation to Prussia. In the 
first case, Prussia would receive only those concessions that 
Austria was already willing to grant . 219 In the second, Prus- 
sia would repay her ally with land ( the County of Glatz ) , 
and money (war costs and more ). 230 In both cases,' — and 
here was the new element, — Prussia was to give up the Ho- 
henzollern Principalities in exchange for Lauenburg . 221 At 
the end of the memorandum, Varnbiiler slipped in this tell- 
tale sentence: “If Austria receives Hohenzollern, then Wiir- 
temberg would offer for it a sum of money, which ( if it ap- 
peared high enough ) Austria would surely be inclined to 
accept.” 

Austria had everything to gain and nothing to lose by accept- 
ing Varnbiiler’s services, but his program presented grave 
objections. Biegeleben therefore replied with a counter-mem- 

Inspired article in AUgemeine Zsitung, No. 140, Vienna correspondence, 
May 18, 1865. Cf. Jansen-Samwer p. 456. 

Bloomfield to Russell, May 4, No. 50 Confidential (F. 0 . 7 Austria 
683). 

a “ Draft memorandum, undated and unsigned, filed among despatches from 
Stuttgart in HHS. It was brought to Vienna by Baron Spitzemberg, son-in- 
law of Varnbiiler and envoy of Wiirtemberg in St. Petersburg (cf. Frobel: 
Ein Lebenslanf pp. 424-425). 

Prussia would have the right, exclusively or with the new Duke, to gar- 
rison Rendsburg and Kiel; and, by agreement with the Duke, to acquire 
sailors in the Duchies. She must also pay Austria’s war expenses. (Varn- 
bfiler’s memorandum, HHS). 

” Annexation would be obtained through a vote of the Estates, to satisfy 
the Diet. If Prussia refused to cede Glatz, the money indemnity should be 
increased! (Varnbiiler’s memorandum, HHS). 

“But Prussia would retain the castle of Hohenzollern and its fortified 
area ( Ibid 
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orandum, 222 which pounced eagerly upon the Hohenzollern- 
Lauenburg exchange. But in place of Varnbiiler’s two alter- 
natives now appeared the Prince of Augustenburg. 223 To 
make his candidacy more palatable, Mensdorff went beyond 
his previous offers in two respects: the introduction of military 
arrangements in the Duchies identical with those of Prussia, 
and the annexation of certain strategic points to Prussia. If 
Prussia wished exclusive garrison right in the northern outpost 
of Rendsburg, she might leave Rastatt ( a South-German fort- 
ress ) for Austria to garrison. Mensdorff neither agreed nor 
refused to hand over Hohenzollern to Stuttgart. 224 “A money 
equivalent,” he wrote diplomatically, “ is far from counter- 
balancing the value attached to an increase of territory by the 
Monarchy in its present political and moral position.” Des- 
tined for Varnbiiler’s private attention, this document was not 
intended to be communicated ipsis verbis to Berlin. 225 

Varnbiiler 110 longer recognized his program. Probably he 
disliked to sponsor Augustenburg in Berlin. Instead of em- 
bodying it in a communication of his own, he gave Biegeleben’s 
memorandum, without change, to his son-in-law, Baron Spitz- 
emberg, to drop upon the doorstep of 79 Wilhelmstrasse, “as 
a view prevalent in high Vienna circles, which might lead to 

Draft (in HHS) in Biegeleben’s hand, undated, entitled 11 Betreffend die 
Vereinigung Hohenzollerns mit der oestcrreicbischen Monarchic.” — Original 
(in HAA) in the hand of Baron Max Werner, Mensdorff’s secretary, dated 
" Wien, 6 Mai 1865.” Beside the original lies a lithographed copy (in the 
hand of a secretary in the HAA), at the top of which is written: “ S. Instruc- 
tion fur Genl. v. Manteuffel 19/5." At the side, in Abeken’s hand: " Zu den 
Sekreten Akten, — Von dem Wiirtembergischen Vertreter in St. Petersburg H 
v Spitzemberg bei seiner Durchreise durch Berlin vertraulich mitgeteilt — als 
eine in hohen Kreisen in Wien geltende Ansicht, die vielleicht zur Verstandi- 
gung fuhren konne.” 

*“ Oldenburg was not entirely excluded. 

221 In some quarters, the cession of Hohenzollern to Bavaria was mooted. 
Bavaria would grant Austria a frontier-rectification, possibly Berchtesgaden 
(Well-informed article in Allgemeine Zeitung, No. 131, Vienna May 9, 1865). 
This project, too, may have originated in Stuttgart (Origines V, p. 388) . 

“This is indicated by certain expressions, and by the last paragraph, in 
which the refusal of a money compensation is not stated so positively as 
formerly, and po longer put on the basis of honor (cf Origines VI, p. 4°5)- 
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an understanding.” 220 If we may 'believe Bismarck, the pro- 
ject merely heaped further coals upon the flame of William’s 
anger . 227 The minister spoke of it scornfully, considered it 
as entirely an Austrian manoeuvre, and made no reply to it 
whatsoever. 

A fortnight later Mensdorff put forth further feelers in his 
characteristically conciliatory manner. 

“He personally would by no means oppose annexation if compensation 
were possible,” Werther reported, “ but since the latter couldn’t be found, 
the former was not thinkable. ... He [ Mensdorff ] had the firm con- 
viction that Prussia alone was in a position to derive benefits from the 
Schleswig-Holstein question, but she should lower her demands some- 
what, and Austria herself should grant somewhat more than heretofore. 
The acquisition of Lauenburg he seemed to bring into the combination in 
our favor. In such a way, by mutual concessions, he considered an un- 
derstanding quite possible, and wished for it with all his heart. He added 
the definite assurance, that the Emperor and he, as his minister, laid the 
greatest weight upon the continuance of intimate relations with Prussia, 
but we also would have to facilitate [ the working of ] this alliance, which 
the Vienna cabinet so greatly desired. u 228 

Shortly after this conversation, Mensdorff secured Franz Jos- 
eph’s consent to offer the cession of Austria’s rights in Lauen- 
burg for money alone, thereby accepting William’s point of 
view with regard to this portion of the common territories . 229 

It was in vain. These overtures failed to elicit a word of 

“Abeken’s marginal (see above). Garbled bints of Varnbiiler’s demarche 
leaked out, partly through the author ( Origines VI, p. 246), Bismarck (Ibid. 
pp. 209 ff.; 261; 275 ff. ; Hassell II-2, p. 250), and the Ballftlatz (Vogt p. 64; 
Origines VI, p. 245; AUgemeine Zeitung, No. 131, Vienna May 9). Bismarck 
ordered his press to sound public opinion on the cession of Hohenzollern 
(Origines VI p, 210). Articles appeared in the Kdlnische Zeitung and else- 
where (Vogt p. 64). 

m Origines VI, p. 261 (Bismarck mentioned merely the Hohenzollern-Laucn- 
burg exchange to Benedetti). 

“Werther to Bismarck, May 18, No. 152 (HAA), reporting interview of 
May 17. Sybel (IV, p. 85) calls such remarks “ the characteristically haughty 
tone of the Ballj/latz." His summary of this conversation is a good example 
of the way in which he deliberately altered his sources to conform to his 
literary aims and nationalistic purpose. (Incidentally he gives the wrong 
date) . 

“ Werther to Bismarck, May 23, No. 159 (HAA) . 
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recognition from Berlin. Bismarck had no intention of meet- 
ing Austria half way. On the contrary, a storm had been 
brewing there which boded ill for the ally on the Danube. A 
few outlying clouds had begun to cast shadows even in the 
sunshine of Vienna, but as yet only distant muffled thunder 
from the region of the Spree could be heard by the statesmen 
of the Ballplatz. 



CHAPTER VII 
BISMARCK CREATES A CRISIS 

As Bismarck had foreseen from the beginning, the double oc- 
cupation of the Duchies presented a political situation fraught 
with dynamite, breeder of quarrels rather than amenities. With 
this inflammable material it would not be difficult to fashion a 
crisis, if Austria continued to refuse the terms upon which 
Prussia was willing to live at peace with her ally. Bismarck 
assured himself that the crisis, when it came, would be an 
Austrian, not a Prussian, “ Olmiitz,” for the Danube monarchy 
this time lacked a Schwarzenberg; 1 and the cards were more 
favorable to Prussia, provided King William was made of 
firmer mettle than his brother, who had yielded in 1850. Bis- 
marck thought that he was. 2 

The first step had been taken by means of the February 
demands4 the King had been brought to believe that he had 
a "right” to a semi-sovereign position over Schleswig-Hol- 
stein. After Austria’s rejection, Bismarck had told the King 
that he must be prepared for war, if Prussia were to obtain 
these rights. As the public clamor for annexation increased, 
and the army demanded the Duchies as its reward for the 
campaign of 1864, and Bismarck harped on the chord of Prus- 
sia’s security, the King’s innate desire to add territory to his 
country was greatly strengthened. At the same time, he be- 
came embittered at his ally because of Kiel and Halbhuber. 
Austria’s efforts on behalf of Augustenburg seemed to him 
direct attacks on his own just claims. Still, the King recoiled 

1 Cf. Manteuffel’s words to Zichy (Vogt p. 68) . 

““Frederick William IV always loaded his gun but never fired,” said Bis- 
marck to Stockhausen, “The present King is consumed with the desire to 
fire.” (Hassell: Geschichte des Konigreichs Hannover II-2, p. 252). “He 
is a real King of Prussia, served by real Prussians,” Bismarck told Gramont 
(Origines VI, p. 327). 
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from the thought of a fratricidal struggle in Germany, not 
so much out of friendship for Austria, as because of suspicion 
of Napoleon’s actions . 3 Bismarck’s problem was therefore, , 
first, to concentrate upon a simple and appropriate issue which ’ 
would place William in such a position that he would be forced , 
to draw the sword if Austria did not yield ; 4 and, secondly, to 
time the rupture to the best advantage . 5 

When Austria backed the strong Augustenburg motion in 
the Diet, Bismarck knew that Austria had taken a position 
from which it would be difficult to retreat. He set out at once 
to “ ruin Augustenburg.” 0 The situation in the Duchies was 
becoming really hopeless for annexation. The “ excesses ” of 
the Augustenburg party touched William to the quick, and 
Bismarck made brilliant capital of them . 7 

Early in May, the minister-president began more definitely 
to concentrate upon his “ issue.” His first move was a polite 
but formal demand that Austria join him in expelling “the 

‘For William’s sense of injury, see above, chapter i, and Marcks: Kaiser 
Wilhelm I., p. 230. 

* Cf. Brandenburg. Untemtchungen und Aktenstiicke, pp. 434 ff ., 303, and 
elsewhere. 

‘Bismarck knew that to a certain extent he could direct the crisis as he 
wished. See his instructions to Goltz (G. W. V, pp. 72 if, 92 ff , 171), his 
words in council of May 29 (Appendix A, No. 8), his note to Roon (G. TV. 
V, p. 224 ff.). 

“Karolyi to Mensdorff, letter of April 8. “. . . Herr von Bismarck sieht in 
diesem, wie er behauptet, ubersturzten Vorgehen [the Bavarian resolution of 
April 6] die Absicht ' Preussen zu iiberrennen,’ und benutzte jetzt diesen 
tJm5tand, urn seinen urspriinglich gegen die Augustenburgischc Candidatur 
gehegten Widerwillen neue Belebung und grossere Intensitat zu geben. Er 
giebt zu verstehen, dass Preussen nunmehr alle Hebei ansetzen wird, um die 
Augustenburgische Lbsling zu hintertreiben. . . 

’ One of Bismarck’s most effective weapons was a series of offensive re- 
marks attributed to Halbhuber: “ Austria could give Prussia a second 
Olmutz,” etc. Though the Commissar denied having said these things (Halb- 
huber to Mensdorff, April 19, No. 118) there was doubtless some truth in the 
accusations (cf. his words to Tiedemann: Alls Sieben Jahnehnlen I, p. 433 
f.). In June, the friendly Thile told Chotek that the whole Prussian court 
now believed that all Austrians including the conservatives, weTe hostile to 
Prussia, — a belief based chiefly on Halbhuber’s winged words (Chotek to 
Mensdorff, June 39, No. 41C). 
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Prince and his so-called ministry ” from the Duchies, the ex- 
cuse being — “so as not to prejudice the meeting of the Es- 
tates.” 8 About the same time, Bismarck asked his secretary, 
Abeken, to draft a letter in which the King would personally 
request the Prince to leave . 0 Without waiting for Austria’s 
reply to the expulsion demand , 10 Bismarck drew up a series of 
strong notes, which culminated in the accusation that Austria 
no longer valued the alliance with Prussia, but instead had 
allied with the majority in the Diet, with the political clubs in 
the Duchies, and with the Liberal opposition party in Berlin, 
for the purpose of forcing Augustenburg upon Prussia . 11 
General Manteuffel was to be sent to Vienna to lend weight 
to the notes , 12 and “ to leave no doubt that we do not fear a 
rupture ; that we do not renounce our legitimate demands . . . ; 
and that to attain them we shall eventually seek and find else- 
where the support that Austria will not give us .” 13 If Franz 
Joseph backed down and accepted the February demands, or 

“May 3 and May 7 (G. W. V, pp. 178 f., 182 f.). He had been hinting at 
such an act for a month {G. W. V, p. 154; Jansen-Samwer p. 436; Karolyi 
to Mensdorff, April 11, letter). 

“The draft-letter, much corrected and supplemented by Bismarck, bears the 
following notations by Abeken: “ Materialien zu einem Schreiben S. M. des 
Konigs an d. Erbprinz von Augustenburg. B[erlin] 8/s 65.” “Rein Con- 
cept S. M. vorgelegt.” “Rein Concept mit d, einliegenden Zusatz am 26. 
Mai v. Hr v. Bismarck wieder Sr. Majestat vorgelegt,” (HAA). 

“In a note of May 11 (reaching Berlin May 13 or 14), Mensdorff politely 
refused to expel Augustenburg, “unless Prussia would agree not to use any 
influence herself upon the Estates." (This last clause suppressed by Sybel) . 
Bismarck considered this a flat refusal (Instructions to Manteuffel, May 19, 
HAA). 

U G. W.V, pp. 184-189. A third note of the same date, May 12 (No. 
176), is omitted by Thiname; in forcible terms, it rejected Mensdorff’s sug- 
gestion that Prussia reduce her troops in order to lessen the financial burden 
on the Duchies, and declared that Prussia would look to her rights (AGEV) . 

a G. W. V, p, 190. Manteuffel wanted to take Herwarth’s place as com- 
manding general in the Duchies (letter to Roon, March 14, 1863: Roon: 
Denkwtirdigkeiten II, p. 321) and go to Vienna to receive the command of 
the Austrian troops. 

” Instructions for Manteuffel, May 19 (HAA; omitted from G. W. V., 
though of much interest). 
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a money payment for his rights in the Duchies , 11 well and 
good. If not, Austria’s injustice would be patent, and Bis- 
marck counted that Manteuffel ( who disliked the thought of 
war ) 15 would be convinced, and would convince William, that 
there was no alternative but to draw the sword. 

But the King could not make up his mind to the mission. 
He hesitated for two weeks and finally called a council to hear 
the advice of all his ministers, the Crown Prince, and the chief 
of staff . 16 The majority of the ministers called for the Febru- 
ary demands, or annexation at the cost of war, if necessary . 17 
Bismarck adroitly argued that though a reduction from the 
February demands could be considered a fair reward for Prus- 
sia’s sacrifices, yet the public demanded annexation; a war 
with Austria was probably inevitable anyhow, and the present 
situation offered more favorable chances to Prussia, because of 
Austria’s embarrassments . 18 Moreover, a war would not only 
win the Duchies, but secure for Prussia the ( long-desired ) 
hegemony of North Germany. In spite of all these advantages, 
Bismarck put it squarely up to William to take the responsi- 
bility for the decision. The Crown Prince raised the bogey' 

“Manteuffel was to offer only the payment of Austria's war expenses, but 
also to indemnify the other claimants (memorandum for Manteuffel, un- 
dated, HAA). This was Bismarck’s reply to the Austrian memorandum of 
May 6 (see the preceding chapter) . 

10 Manteuffel’s letter* to Bismarck, May 23 (Bismarck- Jahrbuch IV, p. 103 

ff.) 

10 Council of May 29 (see Appendix A, No. S). Sybel (IV, p. 87 ff.) has 
dressed up the account of this meeting, but he interprets Bismarck’s remarks 
more correctly than Thimine, who supports a contrary opinion with two 
small excerpts only (G. W. V, p. 189 f.). 

1T In private, Boon and Moltke were less inclined toward war than their 
remarks in the presence of Bismarck and the King would indicate. For 
Roon’s attitude: letter to Bismarck, July 29 (HAA). For Moltke’s attitude: 
letter to his brother, June 24 (Moltke’s gesammelte Schriften IV, p. 180 f.), 
and unpublished letter to Manteuffel, July 2, 1863 (PGS). 

“ He expressed the same idea to Max Duncker (Bernhardi VI, p, 202) ; 
and to Goltz in July (Goltz to William, August 20, 1863; Onckcn: Rheinpo- 
litik I, p. 60). 
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of a “civil war” 10 — and the King lost his nerve. 20 Bis- 
“marck’s crisis had to be postponed until lie could commit the 
King more deeply against Augustenburg. The royal letter 
was sent off to Kiel two days later. 21 

Meanwhile, distorted echoes of these events had been re- 
layed to Vienna by Karolyi. 22 On May 17, Werther had 
finally presented the accusing notes, 23 and a week later, Bis- 
marck threatened to remove the Erbpfinz by force even with- 
out Austria’s consent. 24 These acts smelt of powder, and 
although Mensdorff saw through the Prussian tactics, 25 the 
fear began to spread in the Ballplatz that Bismarck might go 
too far. Would Prussia break the alliance simply because 
Austria asked some consideration for her own interests as well 
as Prussia’s, Mensdorff inquired, in an able note of May 25? 28 

To Franz Joseph and Count Esterhazy it was highly dis- 

“ The Krnnprinz later wrote, that though Austria was Prussia’s sworn 
enemy, he did not consider Prussia’s honor under the circumstances sufficiently 
affected to necessitate a war with all its consequences (letter to Bismarck, 
July 1}, 1865 [HAA], printed in Kaiser Friedrich III. Tagebiicher van 1848 - 
1866, p. 535 ) . 

10 He reserved his decision, but Bismarck had foreseen such a stalemate, 
and prepared for it. He suggested that Prussia should abstain from further 
attempts to come to an understanding with Austria, and await developments 
in silence. “ Should events lead to a war with Austria, then not only the 
absorption of Schleswig-Holstein into the Prussian monarchy, but also a 
political [subordination] of the German secondary and small states to 
Prussia should be considered as the rewards of such a conflict.” (Certified 
copy of protocol, HAA; printed in Appendix A, No. 8). 

11 King William to Augustenburg, June 1 (Jansen-Sai&wer, p. 761 ff.). 

“Karolyi to Mensdorff, May 27, No. 35H; May 20, tg. No. 53; June 2, No. 

37A, Vertratdich. 

B Bismarck to Werther, May 16, tg. No. 184 (AGEV) ; Werther to Bis- 
marck, May 18, No. 152 (HAA). 

31 G. W. V, p. 202. 

“"See his estimate of Bismarck, in Vogt p. 66 f,, and similar remarks in 
Origines VI, p. 245. Mensdorff said to Bloomfield: “When he has no other 
reason to object to a measure Bismarck puts forward the King’s insuperable 
opposition.” (Bloomfield to Russell, letter of May 11, F. 0 . 356 Bloomfield 
Papers 39). “Bismarck is full of subterfuges,” said Mensdorff to Wyden- 
brugk (Jansen-Samwer p. 456). 

“To be shown to Bismarck (Mensdorff to Karolyi, May 25, Reservirt). 
It was not communicated until May 30. 
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tasteful that foreign relations should become acute just as a 
crisis was nearing within the Austrian cabinet. Unknown to 
all of his colleagues but Mensdorff, Esterhazy was preparing 
the way toward a compromise with the Magyars. Negotia- 
tions were proceeding with Count Belcredi, who was expected 
to replace Schmerling as Staatsminister 27 On June 1, Bel- 
credi submitted his conditions to the Emperor : a return to the 
federalism of the October diploma; heroic efforts to save 
money on the administration and the army; and suspension of 
the Reichsrat until a settlement was concluded with Hun- 
gary . 29 This obviously meant a serious volte-face in internal 
policy. Clearly there was a crying need to concentrate all 
forces on putting the Austrian house in order at once. 

A telegram from Berlin threw the Ballplatz into deeper 
gloom. Count Karolyi reported an inauspicious conversation 
with Bismarck, from which he concluded that “ Prussia [ in- 
tends ] to maintain her present policy and not allow a more 
reasonable view to prevail. ... In this mood, which is growing 
worse, the visit of General Manteuffel to Vienna seems to 
have become less certain.” 29 Since the Hofburg had looked 
upon the Manteuffel mission as a Prussian olive-branch, its 
abandonment seemed an evil omen. The meeting of the Es- 

27 But Esterhazy and Mensdorff did not think the change would come till 
autumn, so the latter told Lord Bloomfield (Bloomfield to Russell, letter of 
June 8, F. O. 356 Bloomfield Papers 39). For the negotiations with Bel- 
credi, see Hugo Traub: “ Aus dem Leben und Wirken des Grafen Richard 
Belcredi,” in Oesterreich, Zeilschrift fur Gesckichte I, 1918, Heft 4, pp. 290- 
292. 

28 Belcredi’s memorandum for the Emperor, Prague, June x, 1865 ( Kabi - 
nettsarchiv HHS). Other conditions: the war -minister to he one whom 
Belcredi could trust to carry out economies with iron determination; the 
police-ministry to be made a section of the Staatsministerium ; more im- 
portance to be given to the presidency of the minister-council, for which posi- 
tion Belcredi tactfully suggested Esterhazy; the resignation of all the mem- 
bers of the present cabinet, but Mensdorff and Esterhazy; and certain changes 
in the position of the Staatsrat, and in relations with Hungary (Traub, 
loc. cit. p. 292 note 4, dates this later). 

20 Karolyi to Mensdorff, May 30, tg. No. 53 -' Bismarck had said that, “in 
view of their radically different interests, an accord would hardly be attain- 
able [and] the dual regime would have to be continued indefinitely.” 
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tates of Schleswig-Holstein loomed like a thunder-cloud on the 
horizon; 30 Bismarck had reopened commercial negotiations 
with Austria’s bitterest foe, Italy, and was pressing the Mittel- 
staaten to follow; 31 Pfordten and others had long been advis- 
ing Austria to meet Bismarck half-way; 32 and Augustenburg 
was willing to make an abject compromise with Prussia. 33 

Under these circumstances, Franz Joseph decided to wait 
no longer for Prussia, but to make a direct and definite offer 
to Berlin in the hope of arriving at a settlement in time for 
ratification at the projected meeting with the King at Karlsbad 
or Gastein. 3 ’ 1 If Bismarck proved refractory, William might 
be won over by a strong personal appeal. 86 The exchange of 
notes, which Austria began on June 5, has been sufficiently 
described by others. 30 The greatest obstacle fell to the ground 
when Bismarck finally agreed to settle the military terms with 
the Diet. 37 Since Mensdorff replied by allowing Prussia to 
settle the naval terms with the future Duke, 38 the opposing 
views had come so close together by July 10 that an agreement 
upon the Prussian conditions seemed assured. 

“Though the Estates could not meet until autumn, because of the necessity 
of filling vacancies by new elections, yet it became certain that their first act 
would be a lively declaration for Augustenburg. Bismarck threatened to 
treat such an act as high treason and use force against the offenders and 
proclaim martial law (Karolyi to Mensdorff, May 13, No. jrE, Vertmdich ) . 
— It was this inevitable clash that the Bullplatz dreaded, Mensdorff ex- 
pressed this feeling in the note of June 5 (HHS; Sybel IV, p. 96). Bismarck 
expected his crisis to intervene and prevent the Estates from meeting (“Die 
ganze Geschichte werde wahrscheinlich im Sande verlaufen,” he told Scheel- 
Flessen: Tiedemann I, p. 423). 

” G. W. V, pp. 204 f., 212 f. 

J> Blome to Mensdorff, April 15, No. 24A; Pfordten to Bray, April 29, No. 
ih (copy in HHS). 

” Jansen-Samwcr pp. 733-736. 

’'This had been suggested by Karolyi as early as May 13, both in Berlin 
and Vienna (Karolyi to Mensdorff, May 13, No. 31E Vettraulich). 

* Origines VI, p. 282 ff. 

"Austrian note of June 5; Prussian note of June 16; Austrian memoran- 
dum of June 24, given to Werther to take to the King at Karlsbad (Sybel 
IV, p, 96 ff.; Stern IX, pp. 410, 412 ff.). 

"Note of July 3 (G. W. V, p. 219 ff.). 

"Mensdorff to Werther, July 10, No. a. 
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But what Bismarck gave with one hand, he took back with 
the other. He persuaded the King to appeal directly to Franz 
Joseph for the expulsion of the Erbprinz , 89 and he conditioned 
his new concessions upon the installation of the Grand Duke 
of Oldenburg in the Duchies . 40 This was a truly Machiavel- 
lian combination. Bismarck based his demand for the exclus- 
ion of the Augustenburger largely upon the ground that the 
claimant exercised a prejudicial influence upon the inhabitants 
before the meeting of the Landtag , 41 yet the minister-president 
was continuing his own propaganda in the Duchies, and sub- 
ventioning agents specifically for the purpose of swaying the 
voters in the approaching elections. 4 * And while Bismarck 
proposed the installation of the Grand Duke as a surer guar- 
antee of stable government in Kiel , 48 he ( Bismarck ) had in 
his pocket tentative agreements with that personage by which 
the latter would either sell his claims to Prussia, or if actually 
installed, would later abdicate and sell his sovereignty at a 

30 King William to Franz Joseph, letter of June 30 (HHS; excerpts in 
Sybel IV, p. 106 and G. W. V, p. 224): “. . . If you could decide to effect 
[Augustenburg’sJ removal with my help, then a quiet evolution in the 
Duchies would be made possible. . . .” wrote the King, expecting Franz 
Joseph graciously to clear the way for Prussia. 

" G. W. V, p. 219 ff. 

" G. W. V, p. 182. 

"This may be traced in the following documents: Rossler to Richthofen, 
Hamburg, May 28, 1865; Richthofen to Bismarck, May 29, No. 53; Bismarck 
to Richthofen, June 3, No. 44 Vertraulich; Richthofen to Bismarck, June 18, 
No. 36; Bismarck to Richthofen, June 23, No. 33 Vertraulich; Richthofen 
to Bismarck, June 28, No. 62: “. . . (Ich) halte es fiir geeignet, erst zu der 
Zeit, wo die Wahlerlisten ausliegen, die Einwirkung auf die Wahler wo sie 
ausfiihrbar ist, versuchen zu lassen.” Meanwhile he will limit himself to a 
“ vorsichtige Benutzung der Presse.” He has already arranged for free copies 
of pro-Prussian newspapers to be placed where they may have a good effect. 
Bismarck replied, expressing his “ Einverstandniss mit dem darin enthaltenen 
Bemerkungen. ... In Betrefi der Zahlung fhr den H. Erichsen darf ich 
voraussetzen, dass Sie inzwischen meinen Anordnungen gemass von Berlin 
aus mit dem gewiinschten Credit versehen sein werden. Die Anstellung des 
Advocaten Romer wiirde selhstverstandlich sehr erwiinscht sein. . . .” (Bis- 
marck to Richthofen, Karlsbad, July 1, No. 2 Vertraulich. AD documents in 
PGS. No trace of this correspondence in Sybel or G. W. V). 

“ G. W, V, p. 220. 
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higher figure, 4 ' 1 for Grand Duke Peter had at last realized 
that as sovereign of the Duchies he would have no peace. 45 
In order not to make the trick too obvious, the inevitable out- 
breaks of the incensed population might constitute the occa- 
sion for the abdication and Prussian intervention. Thus 
Oldenburg was not only the “ little breach-gun against Augus- 
tenburg ” but since May had become, at the touch of the ma- 
gician, a prospective “bridge to Prussia’s annexation of the 
lands of the lower Elbe.” 40 It seems a fair conclusion that in 
this dispatch of July 3 Bismarck was preparing for Austria a 
line of retreat which she might take in order to escape war. 47 

Meanwhile in Vienna, Oldenburg’s stock had touched bot- 
tom. Though in private conversations, the Emperor and Mens- 
dorff and Karolyi had always indicated that the Grand Duke’s 
claims would be given consideration, 48 they became less dis- 
posed to do so when they learned in June that Bismarck had 
come to some sort of arrangement with him. 4D Moreover, 

"Draft-treaties and other documents relative to these negotiations are 
found in a packet labelled “ Gekeime Verhandlungen mit dem Grosshcrz. 
Oldenbuigischen Minister v. Rossing in Karlsbad.” (HAA) . The negotiations 
were begun in Berlin about June i, 1865, between Bismarck and the Grand 
Duke himself, and continued in Karlsbad (cf. G. W. V, p. 353 ; Kaiser Fried- 
rich III. Tagebncher von 1848-1866 p. 391). No study of the Grand Duke's 
policy has yet been made from the archival material, except the summary in 
Lange: Bismarck uni die norddeutschen Kleinstaaten tin Jahre x866 pp. 
58-62. Of older studies, the best are those of Hermann Oncken in Preussische 
Jahrbticher CII, 1900, pp. 464-509 (reprinted in his Historisch-politische 
Aujsalze II, pp. 35-93) and in Jahrbnch fur Geschichte des Herzogtums 
Oldenburg XI, 1902. • 

"Grand Duke Peter of Oldenburg to Emperor Alexander II of Russia, 
letter, Oldenburg, May 20, 1865 (copy in HAA). 

"So said Bismarck ( Origines VII, p. 14). 

Otherwise, why would he have drafted an installation-abdication agree- 
ment, when the Grand Duke himself really preferred simply to sell his claims? 
(Cf. Oldenburg documents, HAA). 

“Sybel IV, p. 2s; Karolyi to Mensdorff, letter of March 31; Mensdorff to 
Karolyi, June 5; Werther to Bismarck, June 15, No. 177 (HAA). But Bis- 
marcks statements (G. W . V, pp, 104, in) were exaggerated. 

"Karolyi to Mensdorff, June 7, tg. No. 54; Metternich to Meitsdorff, 
June id, No. 30A (information from Drouyn). Mensdorff resented these 
secret negotiations (.Origines VI, p. 293 ff.). Chotek was sent to ask Bis- 
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public opinion in Austria, though indifferent in January, was 
now exercised in favor of Augustenburg . 50 The great cres- 
cendo of the Augustenburg movement and the intensity of 
feeling against Oldenburg in the Duchies convinced even the 
most conservative Austrians that Grand Duke Peter could be 
kept on the throne only with the aid of Prussian bayonets . 51 
The Ballplats after a year of witnessing Bismarck’s dilatory 
tactics, could not repress the suspicion that this new proposal 
fell into the same category, and that Bismarck would later 
raise the same hue and cry against Oldenburg as now against 
Augustenburg . 52 

The Ballplatz made heroic efforts to nip this new demarche 
in the bud, and clinch the final settlement at last. The Aus- 
trian official reply, one of Biegeleben’s most temperate and 
judicious compositions, asked whether William would guaran- 
tee to install and maintain Oldenburg . 53 It met the Prussian 
objections to Augustenburg, expressed the greatest satisfaction 

marck whether an agreement had been concluded (Mensdorff to Chotek, 
June 17) but received an evasive reply (Chotek to Mensdorff, June 22, No. 
44 ®)- 

™ Origines VI, p. 295: Brintz’ interpellation in the Reichsrat. 

“For instance, Count Blorne, an opponent of Augustenburg, now became 
convinced that Oldenburg was impossible (Blome to Mensdorff, letter of 
June 6). 

“Werther to Bismarck, July 5, No. 204 (HAA): The Kaiser and he were 
ready, Mensdorff said, to close the question with all possible advantages to 
Prussia, but it must be in such a way that Austria would not come out with 
dishonor. “ Once we are out of the Duchies,” he added, “ Prussia can do with 
them whatever she likes.” 

“Mensdorff to Werther, July 10, No. a (HHS; partially printed in Has- 
sell: Geschichte des Konigreichs Hannover II-2, p 256; G, W. V, p. 234; and 
Wertheimer: Bismarck im politischen Kampf pp. 131-153). Its conciliatory 
tone may be seen from the opening passage: “We began negotiations on the 
special advantages to be granted to Prussia, because Prussia undertook 
heavier burdens than we in the war fought side by side, because her geograph- 
ical position gives her a greater interest in the future of the Duchies, and 
because we desire her to consider our alliance advantageous not only by 
reason of the aid we gave, but also in its results. On the other hand, we 
have our own position in the German Confederation to preserve against any 
diminution. These points of view are certainly worthy of the alliance of the 
two German powers. . . 
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over Bismarck’s offer in the military question, made new con- 
cessions, and listed the points of agreement which could now 
be embodied in a treaty between Prussia and Austria and the 
future sovereign . 84 To smooth out the last difficulties, Mens- 
dorff offered to send a confidential envoy to confer directly 
with the King and Bismarck . 85 As a friendly gesture, the 
Emperor expressed his pleasure in entrusting his troops in the 
Duchies to General Manteuffel, whose appointment had finally 
been announced . 86 But in replying at the same time to Wil- 
liam’s personal letter, Franz Joseph could not agree to expel 
the Erbprinz, though he said that he would not regret his 
voluntary departure. Busy as the Emperor was with the cabi- 
net crisis, he promised to meet William in Gastein . 57 Simul- 
taneously, Mensdorff acted to quell the polemics in the sub- 
ventioned Paris press, and to prevent any untoward incident 
in the Duchies, of which Bismarck might be tempted to take 
advantage . 88 All these efforts came too late, for Bismarck 
was prepared at last to bring matters to a sharp crisis. 

By much manoeuvring and some luck, King William had 
finally been brought to the point where he was ready to draw 
the sword, if need be. Augustenburg’s polite but firm refusal 
to leave the Duchies , 80 which Bismarck called an insult to the 
King ; 00 the report of the crown lawyers, which denied the 

“This idea is in an inspired article in Allgemeine Zeitung, No. 206, Vienna 
July 23, “ Abends.” 

"'Mensdorff to Werther, letter of July 10, Cf. G. W. V, p. 234 

"Mensdorff to Werther, July 10, No. b. Semi- officially, the Ballptatz had 
threatened to withdraw the troops from the Prussian supreme command, as a 
protest against General Herwarth’s severity toward the inhabitants. 

"’Franz Joseph to William, Laxenburg, July 9 (draft in HHS, original in 
HAA). 

“Mensdorff to Metternich, July ix; Mensdorff to Halbhuber, July 10: If 
the Augustenburgers started “ provocative demonstrations,” Halbhuber was 
“ to oppose them at first by the most definite warning, and then if necessary 
by force.” This was a tone which the foreign office had not used to its 
Commissar before. 

“Letter to William, June x6 (J&nsen-Samwer p. 76s f.). 

" Chotek to Mensdorff, June 22, No. 44A: Bismarck uttered a furious tirade 
against the Prince, and said that if he had quietly left the Duchies, William’s 
natural inclination toward him would have finally secured his adoption by 
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Augustenburg claims any validity ; 01 the removal of the court 
to Karlsbad, where William was free from the influence of the 
Queen and Crown Prince; the continual reports of the August- 
enburg agitation, culminating in the celebration of the Prince’s 
birthday ; 02 all strengthened William’s determination and in- 
creased his rage against the Prince and his protectors. 

To be sure, General Manteuffel warned him against war 
with Austria, for Manteuffel wished to strengthen the Austro- 
Prussian alliance as a bulwark against France . 83 The general 
felt that Bismarck had not raised an issue that would carry 
public opinion into a war. Unfortunately for Bismarck and 
his policy, the removal of Manteuffel from the King’s entour- 
age, while officially sanctioned, had not yet been carried out . 04 
With Generals Alvensleben and Tresckow, he attended the 
King at Karlsbad and Gastein, and was constantly on the alert 
for a basis of compromise with Austria . 05 Since Manteuffel’s 

Prussia. When Chotek at once suggested that Mensdorfi could advise the 
Prince to move his residence, Bismarck declared that it was now too late — 
the King was too deeply insulted! Bismarck also thought of bringing August- 
enburg to trial in contumaciam against his sovereign (Ibid ) 

81 Sybcl IV, p. 101 If.; Jansen-Samwer p. 478 if. Oldenburg hardly fared 
better. 

02 Great demonstrations had been arranged for July 6, but were voluntarily 
called off on Halbhuber’s advice, so that the day passed very quietly. Zed- 
litz’ report was disappointing, but he and Herwarth noted that many deputa- 
tions went to call on the Prince, that many houses (including Halbhuber’s) 
were decorated, and that the Kiel University publicly celebrated the natal 
day of “ His Highness, Frederick VIII.” Two days later, Zedlitz discovered 
that the Austrian military band had serenaded the Prince, and he wrote in 
haste to Bismarck, who gravely forwarded this complaint to Vienna, evi- 
dently considering it heresy even to “say it with music.” 

” The influence of Manteuflel and the rest of the military camarilla is best 
analyzed by Fritz Hartung: “ Verantwortliche Regierung, Kabinette, und 
Nebenregierungen im konstitutionellen Preussen 1848-1918,” in Forschungen 
iiir brandenburgischen und preussischcn Geschichte XL 1 V, 1931, p. 30. The 
almost pivotal importance of Manteuffel during the Gastein negotiations is 
pointed out by A. von Ruville: “Bismarck und die gross-deutsche Gedanke,” 
in the same Forschungen XVI, 1903, p. 435 ff. 

“One of Bismarck’s first acts on' assuming the ministry in 1862 was an 
unsuccessful attempt to render Manteuffel harmless by sending him to an 
embassy abroad (Hartung, loc. cil. p, 32). 

65 He remained in friendly semi-official correspondence with the Emperor’s 
adjutant, General Crenneville (letters in KAV: Militarkamlei) . 
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influence was so strong, and his ideals corresponded more close- 
ly than Bismarck’s to the King’s fundamental predilections , 08 
the minister-president was unable still to count on William 
a toute bpreuve. Nevertheless, by the failure of the direct 
appeal to Franz Joseph, the King’s personal honor had be- 
come deeply engaged. The situation was therefore ripe, as 
it had not been in May, for strong words backed by force. 

On July ii, without waiting for Franz Joseph’s reply to the 
letter and the Oldenburg note , 07 Bismarck hurled six thunde- 
bolts at Vienna . 08 In more threatening tones than he had 
heretofore used, Bismarck demanded the wholesale subjection 
of the press, the political associations, the Landesregierung, 
the suppression of all Augustenburg demonstrations, the ruth- 
less punishment of culpable officials and the professors of the 
University of Kiel. “ If cooperation is refused, ... an event- 
uality which we hope will not arise, then we must take the 
necessary measures and carry them out at all costs .” 69 In 
these notes, Bismarck struck again the ultimatum-chord that 
he had sounded in May, but now it swelled with the volume of 
the full organ. Again he was ready to send General Manteuf- 
fel to Vienna . 70 Simultaneously, reports of military prepara- 
tions were allowed to appear in the press , 71 and reservists 
were called for munitions work with a certain “ ostensible se- 
crecy .” 72 To the Duke of Gramont, who he knew would 
repeat his words both in Vienna and Paris, Bismarck launched 

“For Manteuffel’s political ideals, see especially Ludwig .Dehio: “Edwin 
von Manteuffel’s PoUtische Ideen,” in Historlsche Zeitschrijt CXXXI, 1925, 
pp. 41-71. 

"Bismarck kept in touch with Werther and timed these notes of July 11 
to cross with Mensdorff’s and the Emperor’s expected replies (Werther to 
Bismarck, July 8, tg. No. 209; July xi, tg. No. 218 [AGEV] ). 

“Bismarck to Werther, July 11, Nos. 14, 15, 16, 17, 19, 20 (copies in HHS; 
the first four in G. W. V, p. 237 ff.). 

** G. W. V, p, 233. 

™ Allgmeine Z tilling, No. 188, article dated Berlin, July 3, 1863. Cf. 
OrigiHes VI, p. 328. 

u Allgemeine Zeitung, No. 197, article dated Berlin July 14. Bismarck in- 
stigated this publicity (G. W, V, p. 223). 

0 G. W. V, p. 226. 
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into stormy invectives against Austria. The alliance, he said, 
had been from the beginning a millstone of 'which every Prus- 
sian was anxious to be rid . 73 In the newspapers throughout 
Germany, Bismarck was said to have exclaimed, “ I want war 
with Austria .” 74 

A further stream of complaints , 75 and another firm note on 
July 21 70 served to keep the situation tense, while the King 
proceeded from Karlsbad to Regensburg, where he held 
another council , 77 and then to Gastein. In a word, the Prus- 
sian minister had set all the machinery in motion to go to war 
if Austria did not give way . 78 

The stroke could hardly have been timed more unfortunate- 
ly for the Danube monarchy, for the long-expected ministerial 
crisis was at its height . 79 In June, the Emperor had gone to 

73 The King, he said, refused to be treated like an Elector of Brandenburg 
(Origines VI, p. 324 ff.; Hassel: Albert von Sachsen II, p. 207). Mensdorff 
complained to Werther about these provocative utterances on Austrian soil. 
The envoy, embarrassed, mumbled that Mensdorff must know Bismarck’s 
habit of saying more than he really meant I (Vogt p. 70). 

71 Sybel IV, p. 108 note 1. Goltz was convinced that Bismarck wanted 
war (A. Dora: Robert Heinrich Graf von der Goltz, p. igg note; Oncken I, 
p. 60), 

75 Bismarck to Werther, July 14, No. 23, No. 24; July 17, No. 25 ; July 21, 
No. 28 (AGEV) . 

70 Bismarck to Werther, Regensburg, July 21, No. 26 (G. W. V, p. 238 f.). 
As Thimine correctly shows (Ibid. p. 237), this note was not an “ultimatum.” 
Hence Sybel (IV, p. 112), Stern (IX, p. 413), Brandenburg (Vnierstlchungen 
p. 430), and all other accounts need correction, as do further remarks of 
Thimme (pp. 237-238). The less threatening tone of this note was due solely 
to the Emperor’s readiness to parley, not to a desire to treat the new conser- 
vative government of Austria more leniently than the Scbmerling regime. 
Else why had Bismarck sent his ultimatum of July 11, and why did he con- 
tinue with his war threats until Bio me reached Gastein? 

"Sybel IV, p. iro f. Goltz was called to the council, but Werther did not 
attend (correct Sybel on this). Werther met Bismarck at Salzburg on July 
22 (Werther to Bismarck, July 21, tg. No. 228, AGEV) and returned to 
Vienna late on July 24. 

78 G. W . V, pp. 224 ff., 240; Sybel IV, p. in; Stem IX, p. 587; Origines 
VI, p. 298. 

70 For the internal upheaval at this time, see Redlich: Das oesterreichische 
Staats- und Reich > problem II, p. 39b Friedjung I, p. 132 ff. (criticized by 
Redlich II, p. 769); Stern IX, pp. 415-41S; Sybel IV, p. 116 ff.; Traub, loc. 
cit., p. 292; Frobel II, p. 377. 
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Budapest, met Dealt, and received an ovation. On his return 
to Vienna, he abruptly appointed a new Hungarian chancellor 
to the cabinet and precipitated the resignation of Schmerling 
and his followers. At the same time, the Reichsrat had begun 
a terrific assault on the budget, cutting the administration’s 
estimates to the bone. Army and navy had to be reduced at 
this most crucial moment. During July, the heaviest burden 
fell upon the shoulders of poor Mensdorff, who had been ap- 
pointed president of the council until the new ministry under 
Count Belcredi ( whose conditions Franz Joseph had accept- 
ed ) could be formed, and the Reichsrat closed. Mensdorff’s 
time was so consumed with the building of the ministry and its 
platform, that the affairs of his own department were left 
largely to the tender care of Meysenbug and Biegeleben . 80 

In spite of these governmental difficulties and Bismarck’s 
provocations, Franz Joseph kept his temper. His hard pressed 
minister made a serious effort to meet the more reasonable of 
the Prussian complaints . 81 He sent Bismarck’s sheaf of 
charges to Halbhuber, asked him to examine them carefully 
and draw up a report upon which an accurate judgment could 
be based . 82 He recommended that the Landesregierung be 
censured for the Kiel University affair, ordered the press laws 
to be enforced to the fullest extent against insults to Prussia , 83 

Bloomfield to Russell, letter of June 22 (F. 0 . 356 Bloomfield Papers 
39); Werther to Bismarck, July 11, tg. No. 219 (AGEV). Mensdorff did 
not hold his regular conferences with the foreign envoys for weeks ( Allgetneine 
Zeitung, No. 209, Vienna July 26) . 

"Sybel and Thimine contemptuously dismiss Mensdorff’s efforts to satisfy 
Bismarck. Just before the Prussian notes of July xr arrived, the minister 
had offered to restrict the Landesregierung to its lawful, non-political func- 
tions, and to consider Prussian proposals for further limitation of its author- 
ity (Mensdorff to Chotek, July 11). 

Mensdorff to Halbhuber, July 16, No. 1 ■ “. , , Individual acts appear to 
have overstepped the line which Austria had marked out, and cannot be 
condoned, such as the homage of Kiel University to Duke Friedrich VIII. . .” 
It was inadmissable, he wrote, for the Prince to be treated as already reigning, 
dr to receive the symbols and attributes of sovereignty. Nevertheless, the 
direction of Austrian policy remained unchanged. 

“Mensdorff to Halbhuber, July 16, No. 1. 
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and besought his agent to preserve a calm and restrained de- 
meanor. 84 Franz Joseph was ready to punish actual violations 
of the laws but not to undertake wholesale dragonnades. He 
intended to maintain his hold upon his pawn until Prussia 
traded something substantial for it. 

On July 19, Mensdorff informed the Prussians of these ef- 
forts to meet their complaints, asked again for constructive 
suggestions, and begged them earnestly not to allow accidents 
to spoil this opportunity for a final settlement. 85 The sooner 
an agreement was reached on the master problem, he declared, 
the sooner the agitation in the Duchies would cease. 88 

In spite of Bismarck’s thunders, the Ballplatz could not be- 
lieve that he really meant to provoke war. 87 He had not 
broken off relations after the ultimatum of July xr, but had 
expressed his readiness to confer with a confidential envoy 
from Austria. 88 As Karolyi was in Paris, Mensdorff had sum- 
moned Count Blome, 80 persona grata to Esterbazy, 00 resource- 
ful, fluent in argument, and eager to win his spurs. 01 Blome 

"Mensdorff to Halbhuber, July 16, No. 2. 

" Mensdorff to Werther, July ig [No. 2], unfairly summarized by Sybel 
IV, p. no and Thimine, G. W. V, p. 237. 

‘“Mensdorff to Werther [No. ij. 

"Mensdorff to Halbhuber, July 16, No. 1; Bloomfield to Russell, July 25, 
No. 136 Confidential (F. 0 . 7 Austria 68$) ; Vogt p. 68. Count Chotek wrote 
from Berlin, that Bismarck's talk about “ an imminent war with Austria ” 
and raising money for war materials was laughed at by all sensible persons I 
(Chotek to Mensdorff, letter of June 23). 

"Bismarck to Werther, July 12, tg. No. 21 (AGEV). Moreover, Bismarck 
no longer categorically demanded the expulsion of Augustenburg. 

"'Mensdorff told Werther: . . Graf Karolyi wird aus Frankreich Ende 

des Monats bier eintreffen und konnte event[uel] der im gestrigen Privatbrief 
beruhrte Vertrauensmann sein, sonst wurde man dazu an Graf Blome, der 
nicht augustenburgisch, denken wenn wir iiberhaupt auf die Idee eingehen.” 
(Werther to Bismarck, July 11, tg. No. 219, AGEV). Bismarck left the 
choice to Austria, Blome had just started on his vacation at I.indau (Werther 
to Bismarck, July 16, tg. No. 223, AGEV). 

M Belcredi: “Fragmente aus dem Nachlasse,” in Die Kultvr 1906, p. 18. 

"So Mensdorff told Edelsheim (Edelsheim to Roggenbach, July 30, No. 
133 Vertraulich, BGL), On the reasons for calling Blome instead of Karolyi, 
Wertheimer (p. ig 7 ) rightly corrects Stem. 
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waited a day at Munich to confer with P ford ten / 1 2 before 
proceeding to Vienna to take the orders of the Emperor, Mens- 
dorff, and Esterhazy, and to hold himself in readiness to go to 
Gastein . 93 

Blome encountered a variety of opinions in Vienna. Franz 
Joseph himself was extremely pacific, — he would accept any 
solution, any compromise, which did not touch his “ honor .” 94 
On the other hand, Meysenbug and Biegeleben resented the 
position into which Bismarck’s determination and Austria’s 
weakness were pushing the monarchy. The undersecretary 
felt confident of French aid in case of war, and the Referent 
saw no other alternative but to fight Prussia . 06 Biegeleben 
refused flatly to become a party to any agreement which was 
not based upon the installation of Augustenburg as sovereign 
of Schleswig-Holstein . 08 Mensdorff himself was deeply in- 
censed at the Prussian threats and was ready to take a firm 
tone . 07 Yet his sovereign stayed his hand from precipitate ac- 
tion. Knowing that Prussia was prepared to seize the Prince 
of Augustenburg , 98 Mensdorff nevertheless declined Beust’s 
suggestion to place the candidate under the protection of the 

" Blame to Mensdorff, Munich, July 17, tg. 

” Werther to Bismarck, July 19, tg. No. 227 (AGEV). 

M Werther to Bismarck, July 5, No. 204 (HAA) ; Blome to Mensdorff, 
August 14 (Appendix A, No. g) 

95 Vogt p. 68, note 2; R. von Biegeleben: Ludwig Freiherr von Biegeleben, 
p. 293. 

M So Blome told Wollhcim da Fonseca INeue Indiscrelionen I, p. 290 1 ). 
Biegeleben was agitating for a hard and fast agreement (in case the provisor- 
ium were continued) to protect Austria from Bismarck’s perpetual complaints. 
He desired an alternation in the high command, and an equal number of 
troops with Prussia. He seems also to have urged the formation of a separate 
chancellery for Schleswig-Holstein (Inspired article in Allgemeine Zeitung, 
No. 202, Vienna July 19). 

” Bloomfield to Russell, July 25, No. 136 Confidential (F. O. 7 Austria 
685); Werther to Bismarck, July 21, tg. No. 228 (AGEV). Mensdorff’s de- 
termined attitude was the natural result of his observation of Bismarck’s 
hostile policy, as well as the arguments of his advisors and of his Coburg 
relatives. Early in July, Queen Victoria had besought him to resist Prussia’s 
land-hunger (Vogt p. 66; Origines VI, p. 293). 

“This news had appeared in the papers inspired by the Wilhehnstrasse 
(cf. Allgemeine Zeitung, No. 202, Berlin July 18). 
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Austrian troops." “ Austria will neither yield nor provoke/’ 
he told Gramont. 100 The mot d’ordre was: calmness in the 
face of Prussia’s blustering affronts. 101 

On July 24, Werther returned from his conference with Bis- 
marck in Salzburg, to find Mensdorff worked up over the 
Regensburg note, 102 because it appeared to cancel Blome’s 
mission. The Prussian envoy hastened to correct this impres- 
sion 103 and obtained from Bismarck the assurance that 
Blome’s presence was still desired “ to negotiate upon the 
consequences of the Regensburg dispatch.” 104 The day be- 
fore, a breathless counsel had reached the BaUplatz from 
Baron von der Pfordten, who had come under the magic spell 
of Bismarck’s personality at Salzburg. 106 The gist of his ad- 
vice was that Austria should seek to conciliate William at once 
by real concessions, and a humble apology from the Duke of 
Augustenburg. 108 

That Bismarck’s threats were serious became more apparent 
when the Austrian telegraph bureau intercepted and decoded 

“ Origines VI, pp. 343, 376. When Halbhuber asked what he should do 
if Augustenburg were arrested, Mensdorff wired back, “ Telegraph the facts 
at once and await instructions.” (Halbhuber to Mensdorff, and Mensdorff to 
Halbhuber, tgs. of July 28), When Lord Bloomfield asked -what Austria 
would do if the Prince took refuge with the Austrian brigade, Mensdorff said 
that he would be protected, but he trusted that it would not happen (Bloom- 
field to Russell, July 26, No. 138 Confidential, F. 0 . 7 Austria 683). 

“° Origines VI, p. 344 f. 

101 Origines VI, p. 324; Mensdorff to Halbhuber, July 26; inspired article 
in Allgemeine Zeitung, No. 207, Vienna July 24. 

101 Sybel’s “ultimatum” of July 21 (see above). The Prussian charge 
had presented it to undersecretary Meysenbug on July 22, for Mensdorff 
was too busy to receive him (Galen to Bismarck, July 22, No. 329, AGEV). 

los Werther to Bismarck, July 26, No. 239 (AGEV). 

,<M Werther to Bismarck, July 23, tg. No. 235 ; Bismarck to Werther, Gastein, 
July 23, tg No. 30 (AGEV). 

The famous interview of July 23, in which Bismarck tried to keep 
Pfordten from joining Austria. 

,M Presumably on the lines of Pfordten’s letter to Samwer, July 24 (Jansen- 
Samwer p. 733 ff.), and Zwierzina to Mensdorff, Munich, July 24, No. 43. 
For Pfordten’s dlmarche in Vienna: Mensdorff to Zwierzina (charge at 
Munich), July 29, No. 1; Bloomfield to Russell, July 23, No. 136 Confidential 
(F. 0 . 7 Austria 685) ; Friesen: Erinnerungen II, p. 122. 
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Prussian messages 107 revealing that funds for a year’s cam- 
paign were being provided in Berlin, that General Herwarth 
had instructions to take action as soon as William left Aus- 
trian soil, 108 and — worst of all — that Bismarck was trying 
to induce Italy to join him in war. 100 On top of this came 
the news from Halbhuber that Zedlitz had arrested the editor 
of the principal Augustenburg newspaper, and another Prus- 
sian. 110 The Austrian press shouted for action, and the public, 
unmindful of the financial chaos, seemed ready to accept Prus- 
sia’s challenge. The outlook for Blome’s mission of peace 
rapidly grew darker. 111 

Before escorting the envoy to Gastein, let us examine his 
instructions, for there is still much confusion among histor- 
ians as to the proposals that he was empowered to make to 
the Prussians. In point of fact, no written instructions were 
given to him, but he knew the Emperor’s wishes and the pre- 
dilections of Esterhazy, Mensdorff, and Biegeleben so well, 

‘"Austria possessed not only the cipher in use between Berlin and Florence 
(as Oncken: Rheinpolttik I, p. 48 note 1, states) but others as well, so that the 
Ballplalz caught about two-thirds of all wires sent and received by Bismarck 
between July 23 and August 16. The result of these unsuspected (?) 
glimpses into Bismarck’s diplomatic laboratory was not favorable to Prussia, 
for the negotiations with Italy angered the Emperor more than it frightened 
him, and Italy’s hesitation encouraged the Ballplatz (cf. R. von Biegeleben 
P- 294). 

“'Bismarck’s tg. to the Kronprinz, July 23 (G. W. V, p. 240). 

1 ” Bismarck’s tg. to Usedom, July 26 (G. W. V, p. 242). 

““Halbhuber to Mensdorff, July 25, tg. received 903 p. m., and three tgs. on 
July 26. While these arrests were taking place, Werther was requesting 
Mensdorff’s approval to make them ! Mensdorff laughingly noticed that the 
precedent of arresting Prussian citizens might be applied to Augustenburg 
(Werther to Bismarck, July 23, tg. No. 233, AGEV). 

lu A Prussian military officer was caught taking plans of the fortress at 
Olmiitz, and Roon himself “ had gone home [from the Regensburg council] 
... by way of Prague, from whence he had been taking observations and 
making hotes of the military positions at Reichenberg and other places. 
These proceedings," Mensdorff told Bloomfield, “ were no doubt meant to in- 
timidate. . . .” (Bloomfield to Russell, July 23, No. 136 Confidential. F. O. 
7 Austria 683). 
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that he needed no formal and binding orders , 112 the more so 
because he was not expected to conclude an agreement. By 
his own confession, he was sent “ to find out exactly whether 
Prussia, as seemed likely, was actually determined upon ex- 
treme measures, or whether there was a possibility of regulat- 
ing the controversy in harmony with the federal pact .” 113 
By another version, he was “ to find a way out ” of the im- 
passe . 114 

Strange to say, Blome revealed his strategy to Werther the 
day before he left . 115 He intended to reject Oldenburg utter- 
ly , 116 to say nothing about territorial compensations , 117 but 
to press for Augustenburg to the utmost, even promising an 
apology by the Prince if necessary . 118 If all arguments failed, 
he thought of discussing “a continuation of the proms orium 
under new regulations .” 110 From a chance remark of Hof- 
mann, a clever and ambitious Hofrat in the foreign ministry, 
and possibly from Moriz Esterhazy, Blome picked up a novel 
idea for a compromise: the division of the Duchies between 
Austria and Prussia for administrative purposes only, Austria 

113 Inspired article in Allgemeine Zeitung, No. 213, Vienna, July 30, 1863. 
Mensdorff told Lord Bloomfield that one of Blome’s objects was “ to induce 
M. de Bismarck to desist from his project of forcing the Prince of Augusten- 
burg to quit the Duchies . . . Count Blome is instructed to try and pacify 
the King but to hold out no expectation that important concessions are to 
be expected from Vienna. . . (Bloomfield to Russell, July 26, No. 138 
Confidential. F. O, 7 Austria 685). This shows a leaning toward the 
Biegelebcn attitude 

1,3 Blome to Mensdorff, August 14, No. 2 (Appendix A, No. 9). 

114 Article inspired by Blome, in AUgemeine Zeilung May 8, 1868, No. 129, 
Amserordenthche Beilage. The same idea was expressed in Mensdorff’s letter 
to Bismarck, July 26, 1863, and Mensdorff’s remarks to the envoy of Baden 
(Edelsheim to Roggenbach, July 30, No. 133 Vertraitltch, BGL). 

115 And Werther wrote it to Bismarck (July 26, No. 239, AGEV). 

116 Because the Grand Duke could be kept on the throne of the Duchies only 
by Prussian bayonets (Ibid.) 

111 Blome “ considered them impractical under the present circumstances and 
inclinations.” (Ibid.) 

"'Ibid. 

110 " Bei Graf Blome . . , schwebte auch der Gedanke vor, dass . . . Ver- 
langerung des Provisoriums unter neuen Bestimmungen 2ur Erorterung kom- 
men konne.” (Ibid.) 
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to have control in Holstein, Prussia in Schleswig, but both to 
keep the combined ownership of both Duchies . 120 This nota- 
ble concession, a last resort to prevent war, was kept secret 
from Biegeleben and his associates . 121 It was agreed that 
Blome should not correspond with the Ballplatz unless he 
found Bismarck more conciliatory, but should return after 
three or four days with results of a positive or negative char- 
acter, which he would report in person to the Emperor . 122 

In a last interview with Blome, Franz Joseph showed that 
“he was ready to make almost any sacrifice rather than 
seriously imperil the Relations of the two countries .” 123 He 
would let it come to a rupture only if no honorable solution 
could be found, he said . 124 Blome was therefore not without 
hope. 

For Hofmann’s remark, see R. von Biegeleben: Ludwig Freiherr von 
Biegeleben p. 294. Esterhazy championed the idea in the council a few days 
later (see chapter viii) . Both Hofmann and Esterhazy may have gotten the 
idea from Count Chotek, who had suggested it in the Ballplatz in March 
while on leave from his Berlin post (Chotek to Mensdorff, letter of August 
18, 1865). Chotek may have received it from Bismarck, though there is no 
evidence of this — The Prussian Kultusminister von Miihler discovered the 
same principle of administrative partition with combined sovereignty in the 
earlier history of Schleswig-Holstein (exercised jointly by the Gottorp and 
the royal lines), and he submitted the idea to Bismarck, suggesting a north- 
south partition line (memorandum in Muhler’s hand, Gastein, July 31, 1865, 
HAA). This was a day after the expedient had been discussed by Blome and 
Bismarck and probably submitted to the King. Any ingenious mind could 
have evolved the idea independently, and doubtless many did. 

“Biegeleben pp. 293-294; Reuss to Bismarck, August 11, No. 112 (HAA), 
on information from Beust. 

Bloomfield to Russell, August 3, No. 159 Confidential (F. O. 7 Austria 
685) ; Werther to Bismarck, July 26, No. 239 (AGEV) . 

“Bloomfield to Russell, July 23, No. 136 Confidential (F. 0 . 7 Austria 

68S). 

“Blome to Mensdorff, August 14, No. 2 (Appendix A, No. 9). 
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blome’s first mission to gastein 

In the evening of July 26, Count Blome took the train for 
Gastein, armed with a letter of introduction from Mensdorff 
to Bismarck. 1 The following afternoon he reached the famous 
summer-resort, and was presented to the King. With formali- 
ties concluded, Blome came to grips with Austria’s resourceful 
adversary, and for two days (July 28 and 29 ) the battle of 
arguments raged continuously. Blome proposed that Austria 
and Prussia should secretly confer the ducal crown upon Au- 
gustenburg 2 Prussia would obtain the concessions already 
offered, and could negotiate for the rest with the Prince, who 
could be forced to get rid of his democratic advisers. When 
this plan met determined resistance from Bismarck, Blome 
brought forth the suggestion that Augustenburg should go to 
Berlin to apologize for himself and his followers, 3 an idea of 
which Bismarck himself was the parent. But the premier now 

“Werther to Bismarck, July 26, tg. No. 236 (AGEV) ; Mensdorff to Bis- 
marck, letter of July 26 (draft by Biegeleben, HHS): Mensdorff asks Bis- 
marck to present Blome to the King, and continues: “ Die kais. Regierung 
hegt die innige tJberzeugung, dass es bei beiderseitige Massigung, Friedensliebe, 
und ieidenschaftsloser Auffassung nicht misslingen konne, die entstandenen 
Schwierigkeiten zu bewaltigen, und die Bcdingungen des schliesslichen Einver- 
standnisses festzustellen. Sie wird sich glii cklich schatzen, wenn Graf Blome, 
welcher mit ihren Intentionen vollstandig betraut ist, den kon, Preussischen 
Hof von der gleichen Uberzeugung beseelt und dem Werke der Einigung 
geneigt finden wird, an welches sich so hohe Interessen kniipfen.” 

“Autograph note of King William (to Bismarck), July 28 (HAA): "Hat 
Bloom bei der Idee, dass der Erbprinz im Gebeimen von uns als Souverain 
designirt werde, zugleich als Gegenleistung, die Annahme der Februar-Forde- 
rungen ohne Restriction in Aussicht gestellt? Das ware Etwiosl Ohne dies, 
ist es nichts. W. 28/7 65.” 

“Bismarck to Werther, August 2, No. 35 (G. W. V, p. 254 f.) ; Origines 
VI, p. 383. 
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disowned his child, and countered by dragging in that other 
protege, the Grand Duke of Oldenburg, whose candidacy he 
was willing to discuss at once. 4 The Austrian delegate, how- 
ever, would not hear of Oldenburg, correctly estimating the 
proposal a mere manoeuvre to raise Austria’s offers, 5 and he 
clung tenaciously to the arguments developed by Biegeleben 
in the official notes from Vienna. At times the discussion be- 
came lively in the extreme. 8 Bismarck blandly related all the 
financial and military preparations he had made. 7 He told 
Blome that General Herwarth had orders to seize Prince 
Friedrich and imprison him in Pillau, s if an agreement was 
not reached. He convinced the Count that he was ready for 
war. The session had lasted five hours without result. 8 

By July 30, the negotiations had entered a second stage. 
Unable to break the deadlock, the two opponents shifted their 
ground and began to discuss “ a less war-dangerous and con- 
flict-producing arrangement” of the temporary occupation, 
instead of a final solution. 10 Here again an impasse might 
have arisen, had not one or the other, in the course of the 
conversations, produced a compromise plan: the withdrawal 
of the Austrian troops from the Prussian command, and the 
geographical separation of the Austrian from the Prussian ad- 
ministration. 11 This expedient of a temporary administrative 
partition was discussed on July 30 by both men. 12 

Could Count Blome really be satisfied with such a mere 

‘ G- W. V, p. 254 f. 

" Blome to Mensdorff, August 14, No. 2 (Appendix A, No. 9) . 

* Ori girtes VII, p. 12 f. 

'Blome to Mensdorff, August 14, No. 2 (Appendix A, No. 9). 

'Ibid..', Jansen-Samwer p. 504. 

" Origines VII, p. 383. 

” Bismarck to Wertber, August 2 (G. W. V, p. 235). 

From the existing sources, it is not possible accurately to determine 
whether Blome or Bismarck first raised this expedient, or whether it grew 
step by step out of the give and take of the negotiations. 

u This is proved beyond doubt by William’s marginal on Bismarck’s letter 
of August 1 ( Anhang I, p. 120 f.). Yet Thimme disregards this prime source 
(G. W, V, pp. 250, 262) as being “ vague,” since it contradicts his Werther 
documents. 
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stop-gap, that left the main problem still unsettled? Austria 
needed peace, — Franz Joseph longed to be relieved from the 
oppressive burden of this Schleswig-Holstein question, — the 
young Austrian diplomat had come to Gastein burning to “ win 
his spurs,” to find a solution, an honorable settlement. A 
final appeal to the King on behalf of Augustenburg failed 
utterly . 13 The thoughts that ran through Count Blome’s mind 
that evening may be gleaned from his later report : 14 

“ Prussia did not take the Oldenburg candidacy very seriously, but also 
was not striving for annexation above everything else, holding rather to 
demands incompatible with a sovereign state. The King and his minister 
refused to commit themselves to a final solution, however innocuously it 
might be formulated; they insisted peremptorily upon the expulsion of the 
Prince of Augustenburg from Holstein and the reinstatement of the 
former Danish regulations concerning the press and associations, 16 in a 
word they demanded the abolition of those conditions which stood in 
Prussia’s way and which for that very reason were favored by us in order 
to bring about an earlier end of the temporary regime. On this basis 
an understanding was impossible. Without the certainty of a satisfactory 
final solution, we could not give up the weapons we held in the provisor- 
turn; before we did this however Prussia would not discuss a definite 
settlement. ... To sum up, . . . the present provisoriim had become un- 
tenable, [and] a settlement according to Austria’s interests was not to be 
secured. The thought then came to me to propose an entirely new solu- 
tion. . . . The ideal partition of the rights granted by the Vienna treaty 
should be transformed into a real partition, Austria receiving Holstein, 
Prussia Schleswig. With this I thought I had found a very happy politi- 
cal combination.” 18 

Let us pause a moment to consider this “ invention ” of the 
Austrian envoy. Did Blome really believe that he originated 
the idea of dividing the Duchies between the copossessors? 
Had he forgotten that the very phrase with which he described 
the new expedient, — “ the ideal partition . . . should be trans- 
formed into a real partition,” — was the creation of Biegeleben, 

“Autograph memorandum of William, July 30 (HAA). Cf. Sybel IV, p. 
123 f- 

“Appendix A, No. 9; excerpts printed by Wertheimer: Bismarck im pali- 
tischen Katnff pp. 163-163, with confusing, and sometimes erroneous com- 
mentary. 

* These were more severe than the Austrian and Prussian laws. 

* Appendix A, No. 9. 
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in the Austrian note of December 21, 1864, a copy of which 
had reposed for months in Blome’s embassy in Munich? To 
be sure, he did not know that the self-same solution had been 
discussed at Schonbrunn, and that in January 1865 it had 
been pressed upon the Ballplatz by Bismarck in the same 
striking phrase of Biegeleben’s. 17 But the fact that Bismarck 
formerly championed the idea suggests that now also he may 
have been the first to bring it forward. 18 Undoubtedly Bis- 
marck was skeptical that the Hof burg was ready yet to accept 
what it had often rejected before, but he may have thought 
best to propose it in order to be in a better position to bargain 
for the purely administrative division. 18 

The Austrian negotiator, at heart a strong believer in the 
Prussian alliance, saw many advantages in the complete parti- 
tion, and his imagination was captivated by Bismarck’s stress- 
ing the correct conservative note. 20 But he must have recog- 
nized, too, the difficulty of getting it accepted at home. To 
lessen that difficulty, Bismarck doubtless proposed that Blome 
should father the idea as his own, — a suggestion which would 
have a double appeal to the ambitious young diplomatist. 21 

"See above, chapters hi and v, and Appendix A, No. 5. 

w Blome would hardly, in a report to the Ballplatz, claim authorship for 
an idea which he had read in a note from the Ballplatz unless he had for- 
gotten the passage in the note expressing the idea. But if he had forgotten 
the passage and the idea, then his use of Biegeleben’s striking phrase now 
suggests that he took it over from Bismarck (who had used it in January), 
— an additional indication of Bismarck’s present authorship. 

10 Cf. Brandenburg: Vntersuchungen p. 436 note 2. Brandenburg’s disbelief 
that Bismarck seriously desired the definitive partition can hardly be upheld 
in the light of the new documents. And why would a partial annexation at 
this time prevent a later total annexation of both Duchies? 

a Blame’s No. 2 (Appendix A, No. 9). 

31 Cf. H. Hesselharth: “ Die Urheberschaft der tlbereinkunft von Gastein,” 
in Bislortsche Vterteljahrschrift XVII, 1914, Heft 2, p. 239. Hesselbarth 
rightly demolishes Sybel’s account, and is generally correct in analyzing the 
diplomatic and psychological situation between the negotiators at Gastein. 
But his trust in the fantastic rumors in the documents of the Origines (VI 
and VII) leads him to absurd lengths in reconstructing the detailed negotia- 
tions. His chief source, a report from Karlsruhe (.Ongines VI, p, 41s if), 
is a garbled version of Mensdorff’s rambling and self-contradictory remarks 
to the envoy of Baden on August 3 (Edelsheim to Roggenbach, August 6, 
• No. 139 Vertraulich, BGL) . 
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But because of the smaller population of Schleswig, which 
would be Prussia’s possession, Bismarck claimed the Duchy 
of Lauenburg, without compensation to Austria . 22 To Blome’s 
remark that Franz Joseph would probably turn Holstein over 
to the Diet to dispose of, the Prussian premier replied in all 
seriousness, “ I advise you to keep it in your own hands .” 23 

The “new idea” ran into difficulties with the King, how- 
ever. William had set his heart upon both Duchies, and was 
reluctant to give up the prospect of possessing the verdant 
plains of Holstein. Besides, such an arrangement would stir 
up a hornet’s nest from the Queen, the Crown Prince and the 
rest of the Coburg clique . 24 Nevertheless, with the help of 
General Manteuffel, the King was finally persuaded to agree , 25 
though to the last he doubted that his ally would accept such 
a defeat . 26 

Thus the purely administrative division of the Duchies had 
“ fallen out of the combination, and in its place had been 
substituted the complete partition and annexation .” 27 There 
remained many details to be settled, to make the arrangement 
workable, and to satisfy Prussia’s military and naval require- 
ments. Blome jotted down nine points of agreement, to lay 
before the Kaiser . 28 Short of fighting, this solution offered 
the utmost that Austria could expect. 

In their last conference, the two negotiators agreed upon 
strict secrecy, for Bismarck did not want any hint of the par- 
tition scheme to reach France or Italy, and Blome felt the 
same about Biegeleben 20 Even Werther was not to be told 

"Memorandum in Blame’s handwriting, undated, listing results of first 
mission (HHS: P. A. III. go, Varia). 

" Belcredi, loc. cit. p. r8. 

“Of. Anhang I, p. rao f. 

"Blome’s No. 2 (Appendix A, No. 9). 

” Anhang I, p. 120 f. 

" Ibid. 

"Memorandum in Blome's handwriting, undated (HHS: P. A. III. 90, 
Varia ) . 

“ Mensdorff said that Btsmarck asked for secrecy (Edelsheim to Roggen- 
bach, August 6, No. r39 Verlraulich, BGL). Sybel wrongly insinuates that 
it was Blome alone who demanded secrecy (IV, p. 125). Bismarck’s anxiety 
is evident in his letter to 'William, August I {Anhang I, p. 119 f.) 
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anything but this : 30 the discussions had resulted in concord 
upon “ a new organization of the provisorium .” 31 If ratified 
by the Emperor, the meeting of the two sovereigns would take 
place in Salzburg . 32 

Bearing a personal message from William to Franz Joseph 
Count Blome departed on August 1 to lay his accord before 
the Emperor at Ischl . 33 

MENSDORFF SOUNDS FRANCE AND THE MITTELSTAATEN 

No inkling of the progress of Blome’s negotiations had 
reached Vienna. But Count Mensdorff could surmise that his 
envoy had not made much progress, for they had agreed that 
Blome was to send no reports unless he found Bismarck and 
the King more disposed to make concessions, 34 — and no re- 
ports had been sent. The more Mensdorff and his advisors 
learned of Bismarck’s threatening actions, the more they re- 
sented the humiliating situation into which Austria was being 
forced through Franz Joseph’s scrupulous loyalty and his 
resolve not to take the slightest action which might add fuel 
to the Prussian flames . 35 If Blome failed to find a compro- 

“G. w. V, p. 274. 

’’This same phrase was used by Mensdorff and Blome in talking with 
Werther, and recurs in Werther’s telegrams. This fact has mislead Sybel 
(IV, p. 124 f.) and Thimme (G. W. V, p. 262) into believing that Blome 
brought from Gastein to Vienna the purely provisional partition. Lenz and 
Stem have avoided this error. 

"Bismarck to Werther, August 1, tg. No. 34 (AGEV; G. W. V, p. 251). 

"Werther to Bismarck, August 2, tg. (AGEV). On July 30, Blome wired 
Mensdorff, “ Ich beabsichtige tjbermorgen abzureisen und Mittwoch friih in 
Wien einzutreffen [August 2] ”, Mensdorff wired back, 11 Bitte von Gastein 
nach Ischl zu gehen und dort Sr, Majestat dem Kaiser Bericht zu erstatten." 
(tg- July 30) • 

"Bloomfield to Russell, August 3, No. 139 Confidential (F. O. 7 Austria 

68 S ). 

" Bloomfield found Mensdorff “ seriously impressed with the gravity ” of 
the situation. Mensdorff considered Bismarck “ a wild and daring politician 
[whol seemed blind and deaf to all arguments except those which facilitated 
the accomplishment of his object in the Duchies.” If any more arrests took 
place “ the supreme command of the Austrian Brigade would be withdrawn 
from the Prussian General in Chief.” (Similar remarks to Edelsheim on 
July 29: Edelsheim to Roggenbach, July 30, No. 133 Vertraulich, BGL.) 
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mise, the Ballplatz was convinced that even the Emperor must 
fight. The instructions for bringing the Duchies question to 
the Diet were already drafted. 38 Mensdorff therefore began 
to take stock of Austria’s relations with other states, especially 
with France and the Mittelstaaten. 

Since Rechberg had initiated the rapprochement with Napo- 
leon in October, 1864, and Metternich had visited Compiegne 
in December, 37 Paris and Vienna had looked at each other with 
increasing friendliness. On the French side, this was due 
largely to the efforts of Drouyn de Lhuys, anxious as ever to 
bring about his favorite combination between Austria and 
France. Napoleon also desired to relieve Franz Joseph of his 
fears of France and Italy, so that Austria would have the cour- 
age to resist Bismarck. A conversation with Count Vitzthum 
von Eckstadt, whom Baron Beust had sent to Paris in January 
1865 to encourage a Franco- Austrian alliance, 38 spurred 
Drouyn to a new effort in this direction. In a long talk with 
Metternich, he developed the theme that if Austria became 
involved in a war with Prussia, “ you will have the secondary 
states on your side in the front line, and us as an eventual 
reserve.” 89 However much Metternich may have desired to 
pursue the subject, he did not dare to do so, for he was in- 
structed by Mensdorff to continue to assert confidence in the 
Prussian alliance: Austria had no idea of aggression — she was 
everywhere on the defensive. 40 

After Austria’s rejection of the Prussian February demands, 
Drouyn correctly guessed that the opportunity had come for a 
new feeler. He hinted that if Austria was prevented from 
speaking more firmly to Prussia by dread of an Italian attack, 
France might come to an understanding upon guarantees, 
which would give Austria a greater sense of security. 41 As 

* So Mensdorff told Edelsheim (Ibid.) 

"See above, chapter v. 

"Vitzthum p. 52 ff. 

" Metternich to Mensdorff, January 20, 1865, No. 4D. 

" Mensdorff to Metternich, February 5, No. 3. 

11 Metternich to Mensdorff, March 10, tg. No. 18. 
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Mensdorff was now more inclined to let Drouyn develop the 
matter further, 43 the French minister suggested a neutraliza- 
tion of the Adriatic, asked for Austrian counter-proposals, and 
gave the promise that in a war provoked by Victor Emanuel, 
France would observe a neutrality “ severe for Italy.” 43 Na- 
poleon likewise renewed the assurances he had given to Metter- 
nich at Compiegne. 44 

On May xo, Mensdorff summed up the attitude of the Ball- 
plats regarding a war with Italy, as follows: 45 

the neutralization of the Adriatic would have as many disadvantages as 
advantages, hence it was not an acceptable guarantee. If Austria were 
successful in a campaign on land, she could endure a defeat on the sea. 
A more effectual aid would be Napoleon’s refusal to build ships for Italy. 
Though an Italian attack was improbable, Mensdorff feared a Garibaldian 
incursion, and for such an event he asked Metternich to obtain an official 
declaration of French neutrality, — it was not a disadvantage to possess 
an embarras de richesse of French assurances. 

In case war did break out, however, the Austrian minister wrote, the 
Monarchy would stand by the principles announced xa 1861 : ( r ) France 
should allow Austria complete freedom of action during the war, on con- 
dition that, (2) Austria would seek an entente with France upon all 
territorial changes in Italy after the war. Mensdorff did not anticipate 
that he would have to seek French aid The main thing was for France 
to abstain from any military or diplomatic interference between Austria 
and Italy. Austria could attend to revolutionary Piedmont, without diffi- 
culty. 48 

The ambassador was thus instructed for emergencies. 

Whether Metternich secured the desired declaration or not, 
Drouyn’s attitude was reassuring. 41 He confided to Metter- 
nich that Bismarck was trying to ascertain what France would 
do in case of war, 48 and said that Prussia would not be able 
to get a war loan in Paris. 40 The attitude of the French press 

"Mensdorff to Metternich, March 16. 

“Metternich to Mensdorff, letter o£ April 6, 

** Origines VI, p. i ji f. 

“Mensdorff to Metternich, letter of May to. 

“All this in Mensdorff’s letter to Metternich, May 10, 1865. 

"Mensdorff was very favorably impressed with Drouyn’s solicitude in the 
matter of calling the Estates of the Duchies. 

“Metternich to Mensdorff, May f, No. 24D, 

"Mettenuch to Mensdorff, June io, No. 30A. 
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and public also was more friendly to Vienna than to Berlin . 50 
Mensdorff was pleased that France seemed to lean toward 
Austria and could not refrain from thanking the Quai d’Orsay 
for its friendship . 51 To prove his satisfaction in a more tangi- 
ble way and keep Napoleon in good humor, Mensdorff dropped 
his objection to the return of North Schleswig to Denmark , 62 
a project which the French government was constantly urging 
upon the two German powers, and took special pains to allevi- 
ate the mistreatment of the Danish inhabitants . 53 

As the war clouds gathered in July, Mensdorff went even 
farther. Bismarck had already sought to undercut Austria’s 
influence on the Seine, by reopening commercial negotiations 
with Napoleon’s ward, Italy, and by launching the congress 
idea again . 64 Metternich received instructions to parry these 
overtures by an offer to open the Austrian frontier between 
Venetia and the rest of Italy for commerce ( without political 
recognition ), 5 5 and by the suggestion that France call a re- 
stricted conference to settle the Duchies question alone , 66 
France however desired neither the congress nor the confer- 
ence, but cast a grateful eye upon the overtures to Italy. Met- 

“ In a much-noticed speech, Thiers warned against the danger of an en- 
larged Prussia, and advocated a Franco -Austrian alliance to hold Prussia in 
check (Oncken: Rheinpolitik I, p. 42 f.). Goltz considered the majority of 
the French chamber to he ultramontane, and thought that Napoleon might 
be forced by public opinion to oppose Prussia (to Bismarck, April 18: Oncken 
I, p. 44 f ). These reports alarmed King William ( G . W. V, p. 168 f.), and 
caused Bismarck to attempt to secure a reassuring statement from Benedetti 
{Origines VI, p. 182 ff.) 

“Mensdorff to Metternich, May xo, No. 5, 

5:1 Origines VI, p. 234. 

“ Ibid .; Mensdorff to Metternich, May 23. Mensdorff also promised that 
the negotiations for an Austro-French commercial treaty would be resumed 
with the determination to come to a prompt agreement ( Origines VI, p. 323). 

“Metternich surmised that Bismarck intended to play this congress-card 
in his interviews in the autumn with Napoleon at Biarritz (Metternich to 
Mensdorff, July ig, No. 34B Riservie). 

“ The Ballplatz ordered the prefect of finances in Venice to talk directly 
with the Italian finance minister to propose that the stipulations of the old 
treaty of commerce with Sardinia be applied reciprocally all along the fron- 
tiers. This offer was rebuffed in September, 

" Origines VI, pp. 366 f., 388. 
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ternich again could reassure his foreign office that Napoleon 
would remain quiet until the German powers were at war, and 
that later he would engage on the side that offered him real 
advantages. In any case, he would give Austria sufficient 
warning before such an event . 57 

This was the situation when Blome left for Gastein, and 
Mensdorff could congratulate himself upon it. But in view of 
Bismarck’s attempts to seduce Italy, it was advisable not to 
let the situation change for the worse. Mensdorff therefore 
wired Metternich to watch Goltz and Nigra, and keep the 
French Government in good humor. 

“ Try to secure a warning to the Florentine cabinet not to encourage Bis- 
marck’s war fancies. . . . Postpone your vacation and await the result of 
Blome’s mission. In case it fails we might have important overtures to 
address to the French government ” 5S 

Metternich’s reply was even more encouraging : 

“ . . . . I consider any attempt of Prussia to secure a French alliance as 
harmless. . . . Meanwhile I think the Emperor will counsel prudence to 
Italy. Our Emperor should not let the King depart without making a 
last personal effort for friendship. Bismarck wants war, but fools him- 
self about the political constellation.” 50 

Simultaneously, Mensdorff sounded Lord Bloomfield on Eng- 
land’s attitude in the event of an Austro-Prussian war. “ Sup- 
pose the Rhine or Belgium were threatened, England must 
move? ’’ he asked. Somewhat taken aback, the ambassador 
replied that England, he supposed, would act according to her 
international engagements and her interests; but he did not 
tlrink things would come to such a pass. Mensdorff agreed 
that Prussia would probably not care to take the field, “ but 

51 Metternich to Mensdorff, July 19, No. 34B Rlservee. When the am- 
bassador bade farewell to Napoleon and Eugenie, who left Paris for the sum- 
mer, “politics Were hardly touched. Metternich was confident that Austria 
had nothing to fear from Napoleon's scheduled meetings with the Italians at 
Plombieres, and in October with Bismarck at Biarritz. 

“•Mensdorff to Metternich, July 29, tg. (Oncken I, p. 48 note 1). 

“Metternich to Mensdorff, July 31, tg. (Oncken I, p. 4S note 1). 
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M. de Bismarck was a wild and daring politician; he seemed 
blind and deaf to all arguments. . . .” 00 

* * * * * 

From the Mittelstaaten, the Ballplatz wanted more than a 
sympathetic neutrality. It hoped for the active military sup- 
port of the majority of them, To be sure, Mensdorff had no 
illusions about the quality or the quantity of their “ armies.” 61 
But an open partisanship for Austria would be of considerable 
moral value. What were the prospects? 

As we know, the relations between Austria and these would- 
be powers had greatly improved since the summer of 1864. 
In spite of his reserve toward them, Mensdorff had won back 
much of the confidence that Rechberg had lost, notably in 
Hesse-Darmstadt and Saxony, and Austria’s support of the Ba- 
varian resolution had shown that the Hojburg might still be 
reckoned as a bulwark against Prussian encroachments upon 
their sovereignty. During the winter and spring Baden had 
spontaneously sought to let bygones be bygones, and had be- 
come a few shades less black in the eyes of Vienna. 62 But the 
genuineness of this favorable disposition remained to be tested. 
Baden’s larger neighbor, Wiirtemberg, too, had moved toward 
Austria. At first inclined sympathetically toward Prussia, 
prime minister Varnbiiler now wished to eradicate such an im- 
pression. 03 Mensdorff’s acceptance of his mediation had flat- 
tered him immensely, 84 and Prussia’s sabre-rattling alienated 
the court of Stuttgart no less than that of Hanover. 

“Bloomfield to Russell, August 3, No. 157 Confidential (F. 0 . 7 Austria 
68s). 

a Ibid .; Werther to Bismarck, letter of August 8 (HAA) ; Vogt p 78; 
Ebeling: Friedrich Ferdinand Graf von Beust II, p. 299. 

“On November 1, 1864, Roggenbach suggested to the Grand Duke a 
rapprochement with Austria (Oncken: Grossherzog Friedrich 1. von Baden 
I, p. 472 ft.). Friedrich wrote a conciliatory letter to Franz Joseph in Febru- 
ary 1865 and received a friendly reply' (Ibid. I, p. 480 ft.). The Grand 
Duke's brother thereupon reentered the Austrian army ( Origines VI, p. 39). 
Austria contributed to better relations by recallingi the very unpopular charge, 
von Pilat. , ’ 

M Wolkenstein to Mensdorff, letter of August 8, 1865. 

M Cf. his delight at knowing more about the inner thoughts of the Ballplatz 
than did Pfordten or Roggenbach ( Origiws VI, p. 404). 
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We have already seen how, in April, the blind king George 
of Hanover took fright, and opened conversations with Vienna 
for a naval convention. 06 His kingdom was the only northern 
state of sufficient size to interest the Ballplatz- In war, it might 
serve to detain a considerable force of Prussian troops. Stout 
defender of the Oldenburg candidacy, the King could only be 
won by playing upon his fear of Prussia. On July 6, Mensdorff 
sent to Count Ingelheim, the Austrian envoy, a message to be 
read to the King alone. 08 In it Franz Joseph expressed his 
firm determination to preserve the sovereignty of the German 
states, specifically the North-German states, against Prussia, 
and closed with his assurance of special friendship for Han- 
over. 07 But before it could be executed, this demarche was 
foiled by the vigilance of Count Platen, 08 to whom Ingelheim 
later presented a less potent communication for the King. 09 
Platen again brought up his plan for a naval convention, with 
compensations for Austria and Hanover, but made not the 
slightest offer of support for Austria in the present crisis, — 
only courteous phrases about the kindred feeling of the two 
monarchs. 70 Yet the Ballplatz could rest assured that Hanover 
would not take the side of the enemy of the Diet. 71 

In one respect, Hanover pleased the Vienna statesmen 
mightily, — King George resisted, more stoutly than any other 
sovereign, Bismarck’s efforts toward a new commercial treaty 
by which the Zollverein states would officially recognize the 
new Italy. Mensdorff did all that he could to undermine this 
diplomatic offensive of the Prussian premier. He applauded 

“See above, chapter vi. 

m Another long communication was to be read to Count Platen (Mensdorff 
to Ingelheim, July 6 Restrvirl. Partially printed in Hassell: Geschichte des 
Kdnigreiohs Hannover II-2, p. 258 f.), 

"Mensdorff to Ingelheim, July 6 Geheim. 

"And the intriguing Meding (Hassell II-2, p. 262 f.). 

"Ingelheim to Mensdorff, July 28, No. 35. 

w tbid, The King drafted a reply to the Austrian note, arguing still in favpr 
of Oldenburg. 

U A little later Bismarck sourlled Hanover and was told that he could ex- 
pect no aid at all (G- W, V, p.|' s ;8 note 1) . 
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Platen, Beust, and Pfordten for their resistance , 72 and dis- 
proved Bismarck’s charge that Austria enjoyed the most-fa- 
vored-nation status herself with Sardinia . 73 When the manu- 
facturers put such pressure on their governments that Pfordten 
and Beust began to waver , 74 Mensdorff advised them to enter 
commercial relations without political recognition . 70 The Ba- 
varian minister did not make himself any more popular in Vien- 
na by concerting with Baron Beust upon another resolution con- 
cerning Schleswig and Holstein and bringing it before the Diet 
just at this time . 76 But it gave Franz Joseph one more oppor- 
tunity to prove his loyalty to the alliance by joining Bismarck 
in voting to bury the resolution in committee . 77 

In spite of these differences, Mensdorff took increasing pains 
to keep the Mittelstaaten behind him in his efforts on behalf of 
Augustenburg . 78 He revealed to the ministers of the principal 

,a Mensdorff to the Austrian envoys in Munich, Dresden, and Hanover, 
June 6. He urged these courts to persevere in their “ zuwartende Haltung ” 
toward Italy, and expressed his pleasure at their partially negative replies to 
the Prussian proposals. 

78 Bismarck’s charge, in G, W. V, p. 212. Mensdorff claimed that the Aus- 
trian commercial treaty of 1831 with Sardinia was inoperative, because rela- 
tions were unsettled (circular to the principal German courts, except Baden, 
July 22). 

71 Pfordten confided to Blome, that after the settlement (!) of the Duchies 
question, he intended to reconsider the Italian question, and he urged Austria 
to take the lead in liberalising relations with Italy (Blome to Mensdorff, 
June 14, No. 37C. Cf. Origines VI, pp. 304, 4x0; Werner to Mensdorff, July 
IS, No. 66). 

75 Mensdorff to Werner, July 23 Vertraulich, and circular to the principal 
German courts except Baden, July 23 Vertraulich. Mensdorff gives credit to 
Beust for this idea, and states that Austria is at present attempting to secure 
a “ more normal condition of commercial relations on our Italian borders ” 
without touching the political question at all. 

” Pfordten had earlier asked Mensdorff (and Bismarck) to communicate 
to the Diet their decision as to the Estates of the Duchies (Pfordten to Bray, 
June 25. Copy in HHS). Mensdorff favored the request (Mensdorff to 
Werther, June 27), and so did Bismarck (G. W. V, p. 218). But Beust 
talked Pfordten over to his own plan of a strong three-fold resolution 
(Origines VI, pp. 333. 34°, 3S&) • 

"Mensdorff to Kiibeck, July 23, tg.; Origines VI, p. 358 f> 

’'Bloomfield to Russell, July 29, No. 133 Confidential (F, 0. 7 Austria 

685). 
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states his correspondence with Prussia regarding Schleswig- 
Holstein, 70 and on July 29 took particular pleasure in sending 
them a full acount of Prussia’s arbitrary arrests of Frese and 
May. 80 As the tension increased, he spoke more firmly to the 
German envoys, and tried to prepare them for a rupture. If 
Bismarck’s answer to Blome’s proposals was unsatisfactory, he 
told Baron Edelsheim, Austria would bring the whole question 
before the Diet. “ We hope that the secondary states will then 
realize how costly every minute is, and will not lose the most 
precious moments by superfluous formalities.” 81 The envoy 
of Baden, evidently on his own authority, declared that his 
sovereign would take Austria’s part in spite of his relationship 
to King William. 32 Already Saxony and Hesse-Darmstadt, 
guided by Bismarck’s most inveterate opponents, Beust and 
Dalwigk, and placed at the mercy of Prussia in war, had offered 
their armies to Austria. 83 Hanover was friendly but neutral, 

’“Circulars of July 15 and 22. The documents were to be shown to the 
foreign ministers, except in Darmstadt (?) and Cassel. These overtures were 
important, for they showed clearly, (I) that Austria was willing to go to the 
limit in naval concessions to Prussia in return for Prussia’s concession on the 
military convention, and (II) that Austria was still stoutly defending August- 
enburg against Oldenburg. It was doubly desirable that Baron Pfordten 
should know the true situation, half of which Bismarck had concealed from 
him (see below). Yet by some inexplicable mistake, these documents do 
not seem to have been shown to him, and he was ignorant of the noteworthy 
Austrian concessions until about July 30. (They appeared in the Kolnische 
Zeitung about July 29: Origines VI, p. 360). That Bismarck had left Pford- 
ten in half ignorance, is shown by the fact that the Baron advised Austria 
to make maritime concessions, a thing that she bad already done (Loftus to 
Russell, Munich, August 1, No, 51 Confidential. F. 0 . 9 Bavaria 169). 

*° Circular of July 29 to the principal German courts. 

“Edelsheim to Roggenbach, July 30, No. 133 Vertraulich (BGL). The Ball- 
flatz intended to avoid a formal breach of the treaty with Prussia, by simply 
ceding to the Confederation the Austrian rights to one-half the Duchies (Edels- 
heim to Roggenbach, August 3, No. 136, BGL). 

'“Vogt p. 71. In this initiative, Baron Edelsheim went beyond the inten- 
tions of his own minister, Roggenbach, who was planning the armed neutral- 
ity of the secondary states (Oncken: Grosshersog Friedrich I. von Baden I, 
pp. 483, 488) . 

“Saxony, first (Vogt p. 78), date uncertain. Dalwigk’s offer on July 26 
(Vogt p. 71), both of men and money (Brenner to Mensdorff, Darmstadt, 
August s, No. 1). 
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Wurtemberg did not commit herself as yet . 84 The pivotal state 
was Bavaria. As Bavaria decided, so would her two South 
German neighbors. 

It was singularly unfortunate for Austria, that the largest 
German secondary state was ruled by an inexperienced mon- 
arch and a wavering minister. As we have seen, Pfordten’s 
ambitions for Bavaria clashed with his federal obligations . 80 
Bismarck skillfully accentuated this conflict, and paralysed 
any positive action by Pfordten on behalf of Austria. Two 
things predisposed the Baron toward Bismarck in the present 
situation: the intuition, rare at that time, that the Prussian 
army was superior to the Austrian; and what seemed to be a 
handsome concession on the February demands, viz., Prussia’s 
readiness to discuss with the Diet the future military arrange- 
ments of the Duchies. ( Bismarck had concealed from Pford- 
ten the fact that he had made this concession contingent upon 
Oldenburg’s installation ) . 80 When, in addition, the Prussian 
premier granted him a long interview at Salzburg , 87 where he 
impressed the Baron with his iron firmness and his prepara- 
tions for war, and in return for Bavaria’s neutrality probably 
offered Pfordten the hegemony of South Germany , 88 with a 
hint that Bavaria might annex the Inn-Viertel of Austria , 89 
the spell was cpmplete. The impressionable statesman was en- 
chanted, “ exalted .” 00 He readily allowed himself to be used 
as a means of pressure upon Vienna, as we have seen, and thus 
proved as usual a disappointment to the Ballplatz. The Aus- 

M But Varnbiiler was openly opposing Bismarck on the Italian treaty 
(Wolkenstein to Mensdorff, Stuttgart, August 3, No. 38) . 

“See above, chapter v, and K. A. von Muller: Bayern im Johre 1S66, pp. 
20-27. 

“Bismarck to Reuss, July 5 (G. W. V, p. 222 f.). 

"See above, chapter vii. 

“ So Lord Bloomfield learned " aus ganz zuverlassiger Quelle ” (Edelsheim 
to Roggenbach, August 5, No. 138, BGL). Cf. K. A. von Muller p. 14; 
Beust: Aus Drei Vierteljahrlnmderten I, p. 431 f.j Allgemeine Zeitung, No. 
228, Vienna, August 14, 1863. 

* Przibram: Ertnnerungen eines alten Oesterretchers p. 141. Cf. Frbbel 
lr > p ' 4IS ' 

"Reuss to Bismarck, letter of July 27, 1863 (HAA). 
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trian press was consequently encouraged to castigate him ( with 
more truth than tactfulness ) as Prussia’s tool . 01 

There could be little doubt in Vienna however, that if it 
came to war, Bavaria must fight on the side of the Bund, Au- 
gustenburg, and Austria . 02 But the problem was to get Pford- 
ten started in time to act as a spur to other laggards, and to be 
of material help in the beginning of the campaign. While 
Blome was still in Gastein, therefore, Mensdorff thought best 
to begin work upon Bavaria. Pfordten was not asked to give 
a formal promise of support , 93 but Mensdorff trusted that, if 
the present pourparlers failed, the Bavarian minister would at 
once leave no doubt of his decision . 01 At the same time, Mens- 
dorff communicated the Emperor’s desire to meet Pfordten at 
Salzburg, in case the imperial trip to Gastein materialized . 05 
The Ballplatz counted also on King Johann of Saxony, who 
was staying near Munich , 90 to exert the strongest pressure upon 
Ludwig II and his ministers. 

On the whole, then, despite Pfordten’s uncertainty, the for- 
eign constellation appeared not unfavorable to Austria. Best 
of all, Italy seemed reluctant to join Bismarck . 97 Such was 

” Probably inspired in this by the Ballplatz. Pfordten resented these slurs 
bitterly (Zwierzina to Mensdorff, Munich, August 13, No. 30), and finally hit 
back in his Bayerische Zeiiung. 

“ Mensdorff told Edelsheim: “ Er zweifle nicht, dass wenn es ‘ zum 
Schlagen ’ kommen sollte, Baiern Oestcrreich zur Seite steben und es mit 
seiner vollen Kraft unterstutzen werde. . . .” (Edelsheim. to Roggenbach, 
August 6, No. 139, BGL). Mensdorff held the same language to others, after 
the crisis was past (Edelsheim to Roggenbach, August 28, No. 146, BGL). 
Somewhat contrary and more disillusioned remarks of the minister (cf Vogt 
p. 78) may be considered simply undiplomatic attempts to justify Austria’s 
Gastein compromise at Pfordten’s expense. 

" Cf. Origines VI, p. 430. 

“Mensdorff to Zwierzina, July 29: Mensdorff stated that Bismarck would 
think twice before provoking a war if he knew that Bavaria would mobilize 
as soon as he mobilized. 

“Mensdorff to Zwierzina, letter of July 29. Cf, Friesen II, p. 124. 

“ Hassel : Aus dem Leben des Konigs Albert von Sachsen II, p. 210, 

"Friesen II, p. 124. The Ballplatz had intercepted the following Prussian 
telegrams: Usedom to Bismarck, July 2), 29, 30; Bismarck to Usedom, July 
31, No. 19 (See G. W. V, p. 249). 
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the situation as Blome was about to leave Gastein. Immedi- 
ately Mensdorff wired Franz Joseph for permission to join 
him in Ischl , 08 and prepared to set out when the Emperor 
replied, “ Come .” 09 

THE DECISIVE COUNCIL IN VIENNA 

Count Mensdorff had arrived at an important decision dur- 
ing the anxious days while Blome was at Gastein. Long weary 
of his uncongenial position , 5 00 he felt humiliated when the Em- 
peror transferred to Count Belcredi the presidency of the minis- 
ter council, which Mensdorff had held during the cabinet 
crisis . 101 Incensed at the way Bismarck was making capital 
out of Austria’s distress, and loath to yield too readily the fa- 
vorable position he had won in the Duchies and in Germany, 
Mensdorff feared that Blome had failed in his mission and that 
he might persuade the Emperor to accept a diplomatic defeat 
in the interest of peace . 102 “ The by no means unfavorable 
foreign constellation ” led him to believe “ that the attempt to 
meet Prussian pretensions by a more determined stand . . . 
might offer some chance of success .” 103 He hastened to Ischl, 
heard with dismay Blome’s compromise, argued for firmness 

“Mensdorff to Franz Joseph, August x, tg 10.50 a. m.: “Nach intercepirten 
Depeschen scheint Graf Blome nichts erreicht zu habcn. Die Intrigue mit 
Italicn dauert fort. Preussen und Italien scheinen iiber Frankreichs Haltung 
noch im XJnklaren. Befehlcn Euer Majestat, dass ich micb nach Ischl begebe, 
wo ich morgen Vormittag eintreffen konnte ? ” 

“Franz Joseph to Mensdorff, August x, tg. received 3.43 p. m. 

** Cf . his words to Bloomfield: “ The Emperor knew full well how anxious 
he was to retire from office, and that a day did not pass without his desiring 
to place his resignation at the Emperor’s feet." (Bloomfield to Russell, letter 
of June 2g. F. 0 . 356 Bloomfield Papers 39). 

“Mensdorff to Franz Joseph, October 26, 1866 (Wertheimer: “ Zwei un- 
gedruckte Denkschriften des oesterreichischen Ministers Graf Mensdorff fiber 
das Jahr 1866,” in Preussische Jahrbucher CLXXX, 1920, Heit 3, p. 338). 

1M Bloomfield reported that “ the Emperor is much more inclined to make 
concessions to Prussia than are his government and this may account for 
Count Mensdorff’s sudden and unexpected journey to Ischl.” (Bloomfield to 
Russell, August 3, No. 159 Confidential. F. 0 . 7 Austria 685). 

“Wertheimer, loc. cit., pp. 338-339; also p. 336. 
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upon Austria’s own diplomatic ground , 1 0(1 and offered to resign 
his position if such a policy failed . 1011 

Blome had previously explained his plan to the Emperor 
with messianic enthusiasm, and had persuaded the monarch to 
take the total-partition scheme under consideration . 106 Mens- 
dorff’s unexpected intransigence threw the Emperor into con- 
fusion . 107 In the face of these two alternatives, acceptance or 
rejection, Franz Joseph decided to return to Vienna and lay 
the question before the other ministers in the hope of finding 
some half-and-half middle course, as usual . 108 Blome, much 
disappointed, returned with Mensdorff to the capital. 

The Emperor reached Vienna on Saturday morning, August 
S, and went at once to preside at a conference called for xo 
o’clock . 109 The news that the monarch had broken his vaca- 
tion produced a panic on the stock exchange , 110 and the public 
was roused to fury against Bismarck who was 'taking such 

“Mensdorff had given orders to Biegeleben to hold himself in readiness to 
come to Ischl if called (Edelsheim to Roggenbach, August 3, No. 136, BGL), 
in order to draw up a strong note for Blome to take back to Gastein. Mens- 
dorff probably reasoned that, either Bismarck would back down if con- 
fronted with determination, or if he preferred a rupture, all Europe would 
consider Prussia the aggressor (cf. Blome’s No. 2, Appendix A, No. g). 

“Wertheimer, loc. cit., p. 339. 

"“Blome’s No. 2 (Appendix A, No. 9). Taken literally, this passage in 
Blome’s account seems to indicate that Franz Joseph accepted Blome’s 
plan outright, and had given him orders to conclude an agreement on that 
basis, before Mensdorff arrived. That Franz Joseph personally was not 
averse to complete partition seems apparent from the protocol of the council 
of April 25, 1866 (Redlich: Das oesterreichische Staats- und Reichsproblem 
II, p. 802). 

WT A letter from Mettemich came to Mensdorff’s support. Meysenbug 
wired to Ischi: “Privatbrief des Fursten Metternich vom 31. Juli bestatigt die 
fruheren Andeutungen wegen der mutmasslichen neutralen Haltung Frank- 
reichs, empfiehl iibrigens directe Einwirkung des Kaisers auf den Konig wegen 
Entlassung Bismarcks, da letzterer personlich zum Kriege entschlossen sei. . 
(tg. August 2). 

*" So far as I can determine, Sybel and Stern have no documentary basis 
for asserting that Mensdorff suggested the council, 

100 Neue Preie Presse, No. 333 (Evening edition), August 5; Werther to 
Bismarck, August 4, tg. No. 242 (HAA). 

“ The Times (London), No. 23,253; Vienna tg. August 4, noon. 
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Machiavellian advantage of Austria’s distress. There was no 
doubt that the army and the people would support strong mea- 
sures to take the conceit out of Prussia . 111 

The cabinet which met to decide the fate of the Blome-Bis- 
marck compromise, and with it the question of peace or war, 
was little more than a rump. Only half a dozen ministers 
attended, and of these, only two had been in office more than 
a fortnight . 112 In order to insure the greatest secrecy, not even 
the usual secretary was admitted to take the minutes, but the 
ministers alternated at the job . 113 As no copies were retained 
in the archives, we know very little about the actual discus- 
sions . 114 But from fragmentary revelations by three of the 
participants, it is possible to reconstruct the main lines of those 
decisive discussions . 115 

* * * 3je 

What was the situation that faced the council? 

m Sybel IV, p. 126. 

in Count Mensdorff told Baton Edelsheim that, in addition to himself and 
the Emperor, who presided, there were present Count Belcredi, Count Larisch 
(finances), von Majlath (Hungarian affairs), and Count Halier (temporary 
chancellor for Transylvania) (Edelsheim to Roggenbach, August 6, No. 139 
Verlraulich, BGL). A similar list was given in the AUgevieine Zeitung, No. 
228, August 13; and the Neve Freie Presse, No. 335, August 3, Probably 
Count Esterhazy also attended (cf. Sybel IV, p. 127; Bclcrcdi, Joe, cit. p. 8), 
but did not wish the fact to be published. The minister of war, Ritter von 
Franck, who had been retained from the Schmerling ministry, was absent on 
sick-leave. 

“ Allgeme.ine Zeitung, No. 224, Vienna, August 10. 

“‘Sybel’s account, if somewhat too literal, fairly well sums up the argu- 
ments for and against a compromise (IV, p. 126 f.). He relied almost en- 
tirely on the reports of Baron Werther and Count Groeben, neither of whom 
had "inside information” on the council meetings. 

“’The three chief sources are Belcredi, Blome, and Mensdorff. Belcredi 
gives the arguments or the attitudes of Blome, Mensdorff, Esterhazy, and 
himself (“ Fragmente aus dem Nachlasse,” in Die Kvllur 1906, pp. 18-20) ; 
Blome reproduces the arguments for and against the definitive partition 
(Blome to Mensdorg, August 14, No. 2: Appendix A, No. 9); Mensdorff 
let out several secrets to the envoy of Baden (Edelsheim to Roggenbach, 
August 6, No. 139 Vertra-ulich, BGL), from whom, directly or indirectly, the 
news reached the Allgemeine Zeitung (August 15, No. 227, Vienna correspond- 
ence, August 13). The minor sources for the council are too numerous to 
list here. 
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The March policy had done only half its work: it had suc- 
cessfully suffocated the annexation propaganda in the Duchies 
and saved them for Augustenburg. But it had not brought 
Bismarck to his knees. Austria had made two mistakes: she 
had thought that Bismarck would “ capitulate before blank 
cartridges”; and in the flush of victory in the Duchies, Halb- 
huber and the Augustenburgers had gone too far, and laid 
themselves open to the charge of law-breaking. Bismarck had 
called Austria’s bluff, and made out a plausible case against 
Halbhuber. Was Bismarck bluffing in return? 

We know now, since the war of 1866, that Bismarck was in 
earnest, that he would actually provoke a conflict if his de- 
mands were not satisfied. He saw that Prussia’s position was 
intrinsically sounder than Austria’s. He appreciated that the 
efficiency of the Prussian military machine would offset the 
creaking inefficiency of the larger Austrian army. Knowing 
that Prussian hegemony would come more quickly by war than 
by peace, he was not sorry to face a war, 1J0 whereas Franz 
Joseph had little to gain and much to lose by war. The gain, 
thought the Emperor, would accrue largely to the “ Revolu- 
tion.” Confident of the international constellation, Bismarck 
had provoked the crisis at the most inconvenient time for his 
ally. He could capitalize the situation to improve Prussia’s 
position and, even without a war, wring a considerable diplo- 
matic victory out of Austria. 117 Tire present crisis might then 
serve as a dress rehearsal for the real war, — it would oil the 

m He told Goltz at Regensburg “ that the war with Austria was simply a 
question of time and he considered the present moment most favorable. 
Austria [continued Goltz] was to be put in such a position that she would 
have to accept a deep humiliation or pick up the gauntlet.” (Oncken: Rhein- 
potttfh I, p. 60). “A war is easier to bring about now, than under the 
1 bourgeois banker-regime ’ that the Crown Prince would head ” (Goltz to 
Bernstorff, letter of October 22, 1865: Dorn: Robert, Heinrich Graf von der 
Goltz, p. 199, note 218). 

“ T “ We are not for war at ail costs, but must be ready for it according to 
circumstances,” Bismarck wired to TJsedom (Gastein, August 5, tg. No. 12, 
PGS). He had not gained the King for annexation at all costs, and the 
King’s military advisors and many of the conservatives were cool toward a 
war. 
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diplomatic machinery and show what adjustments were neces- 
sary for the performance itself . 118 He therefore left several 
loopholes through which Austria might now escape war. She 
might accept the May plan , 119 or the July plan , 120 or the Feb- 
ruary demands, or a humiliating alteration of the provisional 
regime . 121 

Unaware of this reasoning, Blome convinced the ministers 
in council, except Mensdorff , 122 that Bismarck was really in 
earnest, and that there was no alternative now but partition 
or war. Could Austria wage a successful war? 

The military situation was not the most depressing factor 
in the minds of these men. The army was in good shape , 123 
it had fought better than the Prussians in the Danish war , 124 
and everyone seemed to think that Austria could win against 
Prussia in the field . 128 But the army was everywhere being 
reduced to the peace footing or below, to save money . 128 It 
would have to stand six weeks on the defensive before it could 

rJ For instance, Bismarck discovered that, in order to allay Italy’s suspicions, 
he must negotiate a binding treaty: at the next crisis, he prepared at the 
beginning ior such a treaty. Bismarck also determined the next time to raise 
the German question itself as a more effective battle cry to spur the King to 
action, to convince Italy of his seriousness, and to act as a counterpoise 
against a possible French aggression. 

““A large money payment for Austria’s share, Prussia to indemnify the 
claimants. This was the program for Manteuffel’s abortive mission. 

,so Oldenburg, with minor concessions 

)!1 Whether Bismarck had the administrative partition in mind at this time 
is not known. He told Napier that he had not expected a partition to be 
accepted by Austria (Napier to Russell, Gastein, August 17, No 225 Most 
Confidential. F. O. 64 Prussia 576). Possibly he thought that Austria might 
agree to a repression of the Augustenburg movement, with the recall of 
Halbhuber, and the promise to treat the Prince as a mere private citizen . 
(For specific demands of Bismarck for the improvement of conditions in the 
Duchies, see G. W. V, p. 203) 

1M Cf. Origines VII, p. 141 ; Edelsheim to Roggenbach, August 6, No. 139 
Vertraulich (BGL). 

“Mensdorff (Bloomfield to Russell, August 9, No. 163 Confidential. F, O. 
7 Austria 683). 

“‘So all Austrians were convinced. 

“‘Blome’s No. 2 (Appendix A, No. 9). 

Werther to Bismarck, August 3, tg. No. 237 (HAA) . 
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strike. 127 Where would the money come from to wage a war? 
Here was the heart of the matter. The new cabinet faced a 
deficit of 80 millions, and the sources of revenue had largely 
been tapped. 128 A foreign loan was essential to avert bank- 
ruptcy, but could be procured only at exorbitant rates. The 
financiers of Vienna and abroad were not on the side of the 
“ ministry of the Counts.” 120 Belcredi insisted on strict econ- 
omy in every department, including army and navy, 130 and was 
about to entrust the pruning of the budget to a control commis- 
sion. 131 Mobilization would play havoc with these excellent 
resolutions. Yet Mensdorff argued that the imperial domains 
could be pawned, 112 and the people would make great sacrifices 
for a war. 183 Was it worth the price? 

War moreover would break dangerously into negotiations 
with Hungary, and might even bring a revolution beyond the 
Leitha. 134 In addition, certain most urgent reforms in admin- 
istration and several projected commercial treaties would be 
indefinitely postponed should it come to hostilities. 135 Possibly 
also the new ministers disliked to undertake the burdens of a 
war while they still felt themselves new in their ministries. 
Mensdorff, on the contrary, saw in the partition proposal mere- 
ly a ruse of Bismarck’s to gain time until William left Austrian 

UT Declaration o£ war minister Franck (Stern XX, p. 41 8) ; Mensdorff to 
Gagern (Vogt p. 78). 

“* Beer: Die Finamen Oesterreichs im Neunzeknten Jahrhundert, p. 332. 

lw Beer p. 334, 

Memorandum for Franz Joseph, June 1, 1865 ( Kabinettsarchiv , HHS) 

“It was set up on August to (Beer p 334). 

™ Wert her to Bismarck, letter of August 8 (AGEV). 

131 ibid. Bloomfield wrote, “There is a strong feeling with the Publick that 
Austria . . . must take up the cudgels rather than be trampled on by Prussia." 
(Letter to Russell, August xo. F. 0 . 356 Bloomfield Papers 39) 

134 On this point, sources differ. Probably Belcredi exaggerated Majlath’s 
assertion (Belcredi, foe. cti,, p. 5) . Groeben, Prussian attach^, considered 
Hungary loyal to Austria (Sybel IV, p. 126 f,). The consensus of Austrian 
political opinion had long held a major war to be unsafe until Hungary had 
been appeased. (See above, chapter i, and Hassel: Aus deni Leben des 
Ronigs Albert von Sachsen II, p. 214). 

“Wertheimer, loc. dt, p. 339. 
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soil . 180 But the Count said little in defense of his stand . 137 
When the vote was called for, only he and one other favored 
resistance, if necessary, by war . 138 

Having decided to compromise, the council turned to the 
form for such a retreat. Should they accept the complete par- 
tition and annexation project of Blome-Bismarck? Or could 
they patch up the provisorium in a way to prevent the constant 
friction between the Commissars ? During the discussion 
someone, probably Esterhazy, brought up the purely adminis- 
trative division plan and placed it on the table beside Blome’s 
complete partition. Theoretically, Blome’s solution was an 
excellent one, and he had a host of arguments on his fingertips. 
He reasoned as follows : 130 because of its exposed position, its 
Danish majority, and its inferiority to Holstein, the Duchy of 
Schleswig would become for Prussia “a second Venetia .” 140 
With Holstein, Austria would redeem her pledge to Augusten- 
burg and the Diet, withdraw honorably from a complicated 
situation, and remain at peace with both sides, to either of 
which she could throw her influence at will. Uncomfortable 
in Schleswig, Prussia would cling to Austria for moral support, 
whereas under the provisional regime Austria was tied to Prus- 
sia’s skirts. By the complete partition Austria’s two policies, 
the Augustenburg settlement and peace with Prussia, would be 
reasonably satisfied. 

Against these arguments, Belcredi was prepared to raise a 
battery of practical considerations . 141 How could the Diet, 
after all its resolutions and activities on behalf of Friedrich 

™ Edelsheim to Roggenbach, August 6, No. 139 Verlraulich (BGL), 

m Belcredi, loc. cit., p 4; Wertheimer, lac. cit., p. 339 ; Edelsheim to Rog- 
genbach, August 6, No. 139 Vertraultch (BGL). 

™ Majlath stood by Mensdorff. Opposed to war were Belcredi, Larisch, 
and Haller (Edelsheim to Roggenbach, August 6, No. 139 Verlraulich, BGL; 
Allgemeine Zeitung, No. 327, Vienna, August 13; No. 228, Vienna, August 

13) - 

138 Blome’s No. 2 (Appendix A, No. 9). 

lw Blome’s phrase, quoted by Belcredi, loc. cit. p. 18. 

‘“Belcredi, loc. ctt. pp. 18-20. Cf. Belcredi’s words to Schulte in July 
(Schulte: Lebenserimerungen I, p. 112). 
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VIII, “ the rightful sovereign of the undivided Duchies,” back 
down now without entirely abdicating its position? But even 
if the Diet did accept the humiliating gift from Austria, it 
could not refrain from some sort of declaration reserving the 
rights of the Duchies to a later political union. This would 
give the signal for a long and swiftly developing series of 
clashes with Prussia, clashes from which Bismarck would de- 
rive valuable aid for his master plan of challenging Austrian 
hegemony in Germany. In fact, Belcredi strongly suspected 
that the whole project was only a Bismarckian trap for Aus- 
tria . 142 By accepting it, Austria would not only become com- 
pletely isolated in Germany, but would not even gain the peace 
which she so badly needed to complete her internal consolida- 
tion. 

Blome could not let this challenge pass, and launched into 
a warm defense of Bismarck, who he claimed sincerely desired 
a good understanding with Austria, so long as his conservative 
internal policy was not hindered thereby . 143 Yet Blome was 
forced to admit that Bismarck’s internal difficulties would 
eventually lead him to seek victories abroad . 144 In this, he 
and Belcredi were agreed. But before that eventuality, Blome 
foresaw a considerable period of peace through the definitive 
partition, while Belcredi saw early complications. Blome saw 
in the continuation of the provisorium merely a prolonging of 
agony and uncertainty. Belcredi and Esterhazy looked upon 
it as the only means of securing a few months’ peace with hon- 
or. Blome considered his own scheme a near-defeat for Prus- 
sia; the others pronounced it a retreat for Austria. 

Franz Joseph finally adopted the view of the majority. It 
would have required courage for him to accept a solution which 
most Germans held to be a breach of faith toward the Duchies 

111 Mensdorff also considered it a Bismarckian idea (Edelsheim to Roggen- 
bach, August 6 , No. 139 Verlrautich, BGL). 

Werther to Bismarck, letter of August 8 (HAA) ; Blome’s No. 3 (Ap- 
pendix A, No. 9) , 

144 Cf. Bismarck’s words to Recbberg at Schonbrunn (see above, chapter 
iii). 
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and the Diet. 145 Doubtless the Emperor also hoped for some 
d'eus ex machina during the next few months to bring Prussia 
to offer a guarantee of Venetia. 146 He was glad to preserve 
the peace, and to be saved from the awful dilemma of choos- 
ing between Prussia and the Confederation. And so he cast 
his decision for the temporary palliative. 

Mensdorff’s choice between the temporary and the complete 
partition is nowhere recorded. Probably he was content to 
let the others assume responsibility, since his policy of firmness 
had been overthrown. With due credit to the foreign minister 
for his independence of judgment and dispassionate calcula- 
tion of the factors in the situation, we now know that Austria 
could not have won the war in 186s. 1 47 But the report of 
Mensdorff’s advocacy of force spread far and wide. 148 This 
raised him in the estimation of the Austrian people and the 
diplomats of the German states. 14 ® Truly, the defeat of his 
proposal was not unfortunate for him nor for his country: to 
the one it gave prestige, to the other a year more of German 
primacy. 

1,5 Belcredi’s phrase ( loc , cit., p. 18). Only ten days before, in closing the 
Reichsrat, the Emperor’s speech had proclaimed to the world his desire for a 
settlement which should meet the interest of all Germany and take account 
of Austria’s position in the Confederation ( Slaatsarchiv X, p, 51). Biegeleben 
had insinuated in the press that this declaration had “ personally bound ” 
Franz Joseph ( Allgemeine Zeilung, No. 211, Vienna July 29, 1865). 

'"Such was the impression of Franz Joseph’s cousin, Albert of Saxony 
(Hassel II, p. 214). Cf. Friesen p. 130. 

There was no appreciable change in the foreign situation. If the German 
states were more suspicious of Austria after Gastein, they discovered in 1866 
that they could do nothing else but take her part. 

The newspapers spoke of it openly, and Mensdorff himself seems to have 
taken no trouble to conceal his stand from the MiUelstaalen (Edelsheim to 
Roggenbach, August 6, No. 139; August 10, No. 141, BGL) ; from Beust 
(Vitzthum p. 91; Vogt p. 73); and from the Russian, Count Stackelberg 
(Werther to Bismarck, August 3, tg. No. 256, AGEV; Sybel IV, pp. 125-126). 
To Werther, however, Mensdorff declared 11 that he always preferred a direct 
understanding with us whenever possible, without the doubtful support of 
the secondary states, which however would not be scorned en cas de besoin .” 
(Werther to Bismarck, letter of August 8, HAA). 

“"Roggenbach to Friedrich, August 16 (Oncken: Grosshenog Friedrich 1 . 
von Baden I, p. 488) ; Varnbiiler (Origines VI, p. 4 ° 5 ) • 
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No one accepted the compromise gladly. It was a counsel 
of despair, else why should it unite two men like Belcredi and 
Esterhazy? The Bohemian Count was strongly anti-Prussian, 
almost anti-German, and penetrated Bismarck’s policy with 
eyes as suspicious as Biegelefaen’s . 100 The Hungarian Count 
clung to the conservative Prussian alliance, trusting in Bis- 
marck’s magic pictures of the future war against France and 
Italy. The former welcomed a breathing spell to prepare for 
the inevitable war with Berlin; the latter desired a further 
opportunity to secure compensations from Prussia by peace- 
ful means . 151 In spite of this, Blome interpreted the result 
of the council as a victory of the “war party ” over the party 
of peace and alliance ! 152 One thing was certain: the “inevita- 
ble ” war with Prussia had now become a very real fact to all, 
and even to the Emperor himself . 153 

“If we succeed upon this toad in reaching next spring without further 
complications,” wrote Blome, “then much — very much— -is gained. At 
that time, further action will depend on the general world situation, the 
internal conditions of the monarchy, the feeling m the Duchies . . and 
in Germany Perhaps a longer temporizing will still be the best, perhaps 
it would be better to bring about a rupture with Prussia ; perhaps Prussia 
will be forced to grant a solution in the national sense, perhaps the altered 
conditions and the direction of public opinion will permit the accomplish- 
ment of quite another settlement hand in hand with Prussia .” 1 64 

These last words reflected his own expectation and that of 

“"There are numerous instances in the protocols of the council, and in his 
“ Fragments.” For instance, in the summer of 1864 he found von Roon in- 
specting fortresses in Bohemia and called the fact to the attention of the 
Vienna authorities — but without result, as he complains (Belcredi, loc , cit., 
p. 10). 

1!l Esterhazy had not given up hope of a money compensation (Belcredi p. 
8), and he was extremely anxious, of course, to clear the track for the negotia- 
tions with Hungary. 

111 Blome's No. 2 (Appendix A, No. 9): “But if it lies in our inten- 
tions to save the possibility of a conflict with Prussia, then the provisorium 
offers better chances than my plan”; and Blome’s remark to Hofmann 
(Manteuffel to Bismarck, October 8, 186;, HAA), 

ltJ Cf. his words to the Grand Duke of Hesse-Darmstadt (see helow in this 
chapter) . 

’“Blome’s No. 2 (Appendix A, No. 9). 
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Moriz Esterhazy, 188 and it can hardly be a mistake to see in 
“ His Gray Eminence ” the spiritual father of the agreement 
of Gastein. 158 

In conceding the divided administration, the council ma rked 
it as the utmost limit of concessions. Rather than retreat 
farther, they would accept a rupture with all its consequen- 
ces. 157 The remaining terms of Blome’s minutes were readily 
agreed to, probably with the recommendation that Austria’s 
federal obligations should be emphasized wherever possible. 
Instructions were given to draft an agreement on this basis, 
with which Count Blome would return to Gastein in a last 
effort to appease the Prussians. 168 

August 7 and 8 were consumed in drawing up the draft- 
convention, as well as full powers for Blome, and a letter from 
the Emperor to the King. As these were tasks for Biegele- 
ben’s skilled pen, the Referent and his colleagues in the Ball- 
plats were now admitted to the baneful secret. 150 Biegeleben 

‘“For Blome; his later remark to Reuss: “He had hoped that a great 
European conflict would be awaited in order to cede the Duchies to Prussia 
in a manner worthy of Austtia. In this sense, and in the hope that the ques- 
tion would not be settled precipitately, he had construed the Gastein Conven- 
tion” (Reuss to Bismarck, February 21, 1866, HAA). This feeling was 
reflected in the Hofburg (Hassel II, p. 214), which was always hoping for 
some lucky accident to change the constellation in Austria's favor; the death 
of Napoleon, the fall of Bismarck (“Bismarck e un passagero,” said Belcredi 
to Malaguzzi: Luzio: Francesco Giuseppe e I’Ualia, p. 26), or the collapse of 
the new Italy. 

’“On August 18, the Emperor’s birthday, Count Esterhazy was presented 
with the Grand Cross of St, Stephen, as proof oi Franz Joseph’s “vollen 
Anerkennung und Zufriedenheit mit seinen treuen und eifrigen Diensten.” 
{Allgemeine Zeitung, No. 232, Vienna, August 18) Belcredi says expressly 
that Esterhazy was strongly in favor of the convention {lac, cit. p. 8). 

“Werther to Bismarck, August 9, tg. No. 261 (HAA). 

Edelsheim to Roggenbach, August 6, No 139 Vertrmilich (BGL). 

’“Friedjung I, p. 123 should be corrected on this point. Mensdorff also 
told the secret of the divided administration on August 5 to Edelsheim 
(Edelsheim to Roggenbach, August 6, No. 139 Verltaulich, BGL), to Bloom- 
field on August is (Bloomfield to Russell, August 15, No. 1 73 Confidential, 
F, 0 . 7 Austria 685), and wrote it in ambiguous terms to Metternich on 
August 11 (HHS) . Someone revealed it to favored press-correspondents in 
Vienna on August 13 (cf. Allgemeine Zeitung, August 15, No. 227, Vienna 
August 13). Bismarck complained with good reason of these breaches of 
secrecy (Blome to Mensdorff, letter of August 13). 
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was “ thunderstruck ” at the victory of the partition principle, 
against which he had so consistently fought since its first ap- 
pearance at Schonbrunn. 100 But he trusted himself to pre- 
vent further yielding to Prussia. In his draft of the imperial 
letter, he inserted references to the “ unedifying ” principle 
of division, and some “ doubt as to the practicability ” of the 
proposed treaty, — expressions which Franz Joseph wisely 
scratched out. 161 In the draft convention itself, however, 
Biegeleben displayed no trace of animus, 102 and in clarity and 
vigor of expression it far outstrips the involved and cumbrous 
draft which Bismarck was meanwhile preparing in Gastein. 103 
Blome was instructed to come to the best arrangement he 
could upon Lauenburg, 104 but to refer other essential changes 
to Vienna for approval. 105 With these instructions and docu- 
ments he left Vienna on the afternoon train, August 8. 106 

* * H< * =fr 

The Austrians were by no means certain that Bismarck 
would accept the temporary partition without coupling to it 
demands which they could not approve. 107 Franz Joseph 
therefore, on the advice of Archduke Albrecht, ordered the 
strategists of the war ministry to draw up a plan of defense 

’“Werther to Bismarck, tg. No. 261, August 9 (HAA) ; R. von Biegeleben 
p. 294. 

Draft letter in Biegeleben’s hand, with corrections by Franz Joseph 
(HHS) ; original in Franz Joseph's hand, dated Vienna, August 7, 1865 
(HAA). 

1M Biegeleben's draft is not to be found either in Vienna or Berlin archives. 
It is known only from a copy in HAA, in the script of two Prussian copyists, 
labelled, “ Abschrift des ersten, von Graf Blome milgebrachten Oesterreich- 
ischen Entwurfes.' 1 It had nine articles and one Sefaratartikel, concerning Ulm. 

'“Two different versions in Bismarck’s hand are known. The less polished 
version (probably the first) is printed in Bismarck- Jahrbuch IV, pp. 196-199. 
It contains nine articles and one " Secret Article.” The latter is omitted from 
the more polished version (G. W ■ V, pp. 262-264). Thimme seems to have 
taken the two drafts to be identical. 

M Blome to Mcnsdorff, August 14, No. 1. 

‘“Deduced from subsequent negotiations and telegrams. 

‘“Werther to Bismarck, August 8, tg. No. 259; R, von Biegeleben p. 294. 

Cf. Mensdorff to Metternich, letter of August 11. 
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against a sudden invasion of Bohemia . 108 And Mensdorff 
scanned more eagerly the reports from Paris, and continued 
his pourparlers. Metternich’s despatches were full of “ good 
news .” 109 Drouyn had repeated the usual warnings to 
Italy , 170 and Eugenie had shown the ambassador a letter from 
the Emperor himself, promising the strictest aeutrality and 
denying aid for Italy . 171 The Empress gave her word “ that 
in case Prussian proposals were made which might seem ac- 
ceptable to the Emperor she would openly and quickly warn 
me .” 172 Mensdorff expressed his gratification to Gramont, 
and went so far as to add: “ Like Prussia, we look for friends 
and allies wherever we may find them .” 173 These were not 
empty phrases, for Mensdorff remembered Drouyn’s January 
hints, and contemplated asking for “ the active, aid of France, 
if the German secondary states did not offer us a sufficient 
measure of support .” 174 That Metternich actually went so far 

E. von Glaise-Horstenau: Franz Joseph’s Weggefhhrte, Das Lebett des 
Generalstabschefs Grafen Beck p. 8g. 

"So Mensdorff and Franz Joseph remarked to Beust ( Origines VI, p. 
422). 

1,0 Origines VI, p. 366 f. 

Metternich. to Mensdorff, August 5, tg. No. 46: Napoleon wrote, “Dites 
au Prince Metternich que mes intentions ne sont nullement hostiles a son 
Gouvernement et que quoiquhl arrive, je garderai la plus stride neutrality. 
A Berlin on doit savoir que l’ltalie ne bougera qu'il ses risgues el perils et 
n’aurait rien d attendre de moi." (Incompletely quoted by Oncken: Die 
Rheinpohtik I, p. 54 note x). 

1,2 Metternich to Mensdorff, letter of August 7 (summary from protocol- 
book, HHS. The letter itself is missing). 

™ Origines VI, p. 388 f. (Interview about August 7 or 8). 

1,4 Mensdorff to Metternich, letter of August 11. In this letter, Mensdorff 
revealed the partition scheme in ambiguous phrases, which Metternich (and 
Goltz, to whom the letter was shown) took to mean complete partition. 
Metternich broached this latter to Drouyn, as an idea of his own. But 
Drouyn suspected the truth and opposed the plan strongly ( Origines VI, p. 
4x1 f.). Goltz repoxted these events to Bismarck (Oncken I, p. 36 ff.), who 
was naturally chagrined at the disclosure, Mensdorff also sent Metternich 
an intercepted tg. from Goltz (August 10) reporting a conversation with 
Eugenie at Fontainebleau, from which Mensdorff had discovered “that 
[France] was far from discouraging Prussia and that they are holding the 
balance fairly evenly between us." 
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as this, and was rejected, as Napoleon later insinuated to 
Bismarck ., 175 is not confirmed by any evidence. 

But the news from the lesser capitals, too, was daily more 
encouraging. While the minister council was debating war 
and peace, Baron Beust put in an appearance in Vienna, with 
a plan for unified action . 176 It was the old idea long held in 
the Ballplatz : the submission of the Schleswig-Holstein ques- 
tion to the Diet, — with a new ending. If the majority of the 
German states did not rally to Augustenburg, Austria should 
declare her duty fulfilled, and withdraw from the Duchies 
with dignity . 177 Mensdorff looked with favor upon the 
idea of united action in Frankfurt, but disliked the new 
denouement, for it would simply play into Prussia’s hands. 
He suggested that, if the majority did not follow, then Aus- 
tria should have regard solely to her own interests . 178 With 
this change Beust agreed, and left for Munich, reasonably 
satisfied with the Vienna attitude , 170 except for the impenetra- 
ble secrecy that surrounded Blame’s propositions . 180 Shortly 
after he left, Baron Dalwigk renewed his offer of military 
aid , 181 and for the first time, the assurance came from Varn- 
biiler, that Austria could count on him in case of war . 182 The 

”* Conversation at St. Cloud, November 3, 1865 (Sybel IV, p. 163; G. W, 
V, p. 316)- 

"“For Beust’s mission to Vienna, see Vitzthum, pp. 89-92; Origines VI, p. 
38$ £.; Friesen II, pp. 123-126 (correct Friesen II, p. 128) ; Vogt pp. 72-73; 
Beust I, pp. 403-404; Ebeling II, pp. 297-299 (to be used with caution) ; 
Edelsheim to Roggenbach, August io, No. 141, BGL (reporting Beust’s own 
account of bis interviews). The Beust-Vitzthum memorandum is printed in 
Vitzthum pp. 94-100. 

” r Vitzthum p. 99. 

"“Vogt p. 73; Edelsheim to Roggenbach, August 10, No, 141 (BGL). 
(Correct Vitzthum p. 91). Biegeleben and Wydenbrugk agreed with Mens- 
dorff’s alteration (Vogt p. 73 note 1). 

*" Edelsheim to Roggenbach, August 10, No. 141 (BGL). 

“° He considered the choice of Blame a “ Missgrifi " (Ibid.) . 

1(1 Dalwigk offered “ wen and money ” (Brenner to Mensdorff, August 5 , 
No. i), and promised to seize the fortress of Mainz if it came to war (Bren- 
net to Mensdorff, August 8, No. 2). 

“’Varnbiiler told the Austrian charg£ that he bad recently asked Roggen- 
bach point blank, if it came to war, 11 on which side will you stand . . , with 
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news from Munich, too, was better, for in reality the scales 
had at last fallen from Pfordten’s eyes, and he began to sense 
Bismarck’s purposes . 1 ss Chastened by the attack of his own 
press, which called for action against Prussia , 164 the Baron 
had overcome his mediation-urge sufficiently to take the first 
step in preparation for war . 185 Beust arrived on August xo, 
and put such spurs to him that he told Prussia flatly that 
Bavaria could not remain neutral in a conflict . 180 But his 
pride forbade him to show to Austria too rapid a transforma- 
tion. While he hinted at his “ military preparations,” still the 
burden of his song ( to Austria ) was mediation . 187 He there- 
fore was the least encouraging among the German statesmen 
upon whom Austria counted, and the Ballplatz unwisely was 
tempted to make him the scapegoat for the Gastein fiasco . 188 

us or with Prussia? ” Roggenbach replied, “. . .1 can only stand on your 
side." (Wolkenstein to Mensdorff, letter of August 8) . Cf. Origtnes VI, pp. 
400, 405; VII, p. 139. That Baden’s policy would really have been armed 
neutrality of the secondary states, is more probable (Oncken: Grossherzog 
Friedrich I. von Baden I, pp. 485, 488). 

”* Origines VI, p. 372. He felt compromised in his role of mediator by 
Bismarck’s arrest of Frese and May, and complained to Reuss (Reuss to Bis- 
marck, August 1, tg. No. 104, HAA). 

Zwierzina to Mensdorff, August 10, No. 49 ; Reuss to Bismarck, August 
8, No. 109, HAA. Reuss wrote to Bismarck: “ Her fast einstimmigen offent- 
lichen Meinung des Landes gegeniiber, wird er [Pfordten] nie tvagen sich auf 
preussischer Seite zu stellen” (letter of August n, HAA). 

Vitzthum p. g3 f. j Origines VI, p. 390. Pfordten really only asked the 
war ministry to report on Bavaria’s military strength in a war against 
Prussia (Doeberl: Bayern und Deutschland im igten Jahrhundert, p. 26). 

m Origines VI, p. 421; Sybel IV, p. 140; Reuss to Bismarck, August ix, 
No. 112, and letter, HAA. 

1K7 Zwierzina to Mensdorff, August 10, No. 49. Through some mistake 
Pfordten se,ems not to have been informed of Austria's great concessions in 
note of July 10 (sent to Munich on July is) until Mensdorff told Count 
Bray, about August 7. Pfordten was elated, and told Reuss that it was now 
time for Bismarck to give way. If Prussia does not do so, he said, " so 
miisse man freilich voraussetzen dass Preussen annexionistische Absichten 
verfolge und dieselben durch einen Krieg durchzusetzen entschlossen sei.” 
(Reuss to Bismarck, August 8, No. 108, HAA). For Pfordten’s ignorance 
of Austrian concessions, see Friesen II, p. 126. To the end, he continued to 
complain of Austria’s secrecy, and the attacks of the Austrian press upon 
himself (Zwierzina to Mensdorff, August 13, No. 30). 

1,8 Cf. Mensdorff’s words, Origines VII, p- 49 - Pfordten saw through this 
scheme (Jansen-Samwer p, 799). 
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In so doing, they only aggravated the sensitive man and les- 
sened the chance of his friendship for the definitive struggle 
with Prussia. 

On the whole, the Ballplats was treated better than it de- 
served, at this time. Without any appeal for their aid, several 
states had offered it voluntarily. The doubtful ones could not 
be expected to volunteer their forces without being asked and 
prepared for it, yet Mensdorff did not wish to commit himself 
to them before the rupture was certain. Unwittingly the 
minister discouraged some by his too frank confession of Aus- 
tria’s internal weakness and disarmament, financial distress 
and disunity in the new ministry. 18 ® To this parlous situation, 
Prussia’s preparedness and Bismarck’s bold determination 
stood in glaring contrast. With a little finesse, the Ballplats 
could have prevented Pfordten’s capitulation to Bismarck. 
In reality, the reserved attitude of Bavaria and other states 
played little part in the decision of the Austrian council to 
compromise with Prussia. 190 It was therefore morally and 
politically unpardonable to lay the blame upon them and upon 
Freiherr von der Pfordten. 

Meanwhile, the success of Blome’s second mission had ren- 
dered further overtures unnecessary. On August 12 , in re- 
sponse to a question from Vienna, Blome wired, “ The char- 
acter of the provisorium is accepted with great readiness,” 191 
Mensdorff drew in his feelers and awaited the conclusion of 
the agreement. 192 

llra Cf. Mensdorff’s words to Konneritz (Friesen XI, p. 123). For the effect 
of such remarks upon Roggenbach, sea Oncken: Friedrich von Baden I, p. 
484. 

““See the discussion above. Zulauf’s words (Oncken: Friedrich von Baden 
I, p. 4S4) were simply intended to secure all possible support for Austria. 

“‘Mensdorff to Blome, August 12, tg. 12:03 p. m.; Blome to Mensdorff, 
August 12, tg. 7:4s p. m. 

‘"Mensdorff began to retract on August xx. When Beust asked 11 whether 
he might continue his plans” (Zwierzina to Mensdorff, tg. August 11), Mens- 
dorff replied, " Graf Blome gibt Hoffnung auf baldige Verstandigung, was ich 
Baron Beust mitzuteilen bitte." (Mensdorff to Zwierzina, August xi, tg. 
3:05 p. m.). 
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blome’s second mission and the convention of gastein 

During his second mission, Blome was in a stronger tactical 
position than Bismarck, for Franz Joseph had said his last 
word, whereas King William had become somewhat upset by 
Goltz’ unfavorable reports from Paris . 103 Bismarck there- 
fore received the envoy with open arms, accepted the tempor- 
ary division in the first interview , 104 and showed his disposition 
to conclude an agreement with haste, so as to stop his war 
machinery . 195 This time, Blome stated his terms, and with 
minor changes Bismarck accepted them . 1 90 The Prussian 
gave way on his demand for Lauenburg without compensa- 
tion and agreed to pay a price for it. And William gave up 
Roon’s program of making Kiel a Prussian naval base, and 
permitted it to become a federal harbor, with Prussian “ com- 
mand and police.” Blome also taxed Bismarck with his flirta- 
tion with Italy, and secured the promise that Prussia would 
drop the negotiations for a commercial treaty . 187 Bismarck 
repeatedly but unsuccessfully tried to induce Blome to accept 
a secret article by which “ the present division of population, 
being disadvantageous to Prussia, should not prejudice a fu- 
ture final total partition, but rather, in that case, a compromise 
should be reached by adding a corresponding portion of Hol- 
stein to Schleswig .” 108 

m Goltz’ report of August 4 (Oncken: Rheinfolitik I, pp. 48-51). On 
August 6, Goltz wrote further, that the arrest of Augustenburg would en- 
danger an agreement with Napoleon, for French public opinion would turn 
strongly against the disturber of the peace, even on superficial suspicions 
(Goltz to Bismarck, August 6, No. 246, HAA. Cf. Origines VI, p. 397). 
For the depressing effect of these reports upon the King, see G. W. V, pp. 
289-290, and Brandenburg; U-ntersvchungen md Aktenstucke p 435. 

“'On August 10 (Blome to Mensdorff, August 14, No. 1). 

1,5 His decision for peace was thus taken on August 10, not as Sybel (IV, 
p, 137) implies, after the convention had been drawn up ready for signature. 

m For this second mission, Sybel had almost no sources to guide him, hence 
the meagerness of his account (IV p. 135 ff). For a fuller account, from 
the Austrian documents, see Wertheimer; Bismarck im politischen Kampf, 
pp. 171-178, but some of his conclusions must be read with caution, pp. 
179-181. His praise of Count Blome’s achievement is a just judgment of that 
skilful negotiator. 

Blome to Mensdorff, August 11, tg. sent at 8:35 (a. m.?). 

B! Blome to Mensdorff, August 14, No. 1. Cf. G. W. V, p. 359 - 
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On August 14, at noon, the “ agreement” 100 was signed by 
the two negotiators, and on Bismarck’s request it was to be 
kept secret until safely accepted by the two sovereigns. 200 
As Blome dried the ink on his signature, the Prussian minis- 
ter broke the stillness with a laugh. “Well,” he said, “I 
never should have expected to find an Austrian diplomat who 
would put his name to that! ” 201 Doubtless the Austrian 
envoy too appreciated the irony in the fact that two-thirds 
of the convention came from the pen of Biegeleben, 202 the 
stoutest opponent of the partition of the Duchies, a principle 
which this agreement was the first and last to sanction in legal 
form. 203 On the first anniversary of his victory at Schon- 
brur.n, the Gehemrat suffered his worst personal defeat. 

* * * * * 

King William was jubilant. “ Thank Heaven,” he said, “ at 
least this was a bloodless victory.” 204 Whether the King’s 
satisfaction sprang from the fact that the sun of peace had 
broken through the clouds of war, or because he had just 
made his first contribution to the Hohenzollern tradition that 
each ruler must add to his patrimony, 205 — at least the latter 

“Blome suggested this designation ( Vbereinkunfl ) as less pretentious than 
Vertrag, and requiring no formal ratification (Blome to Mensdorff, August 
14, No. 1) . 

“Blome to Mensdorff, August 14, tg. sent 12:40 p. m.: “Soeben unter- 
zeichnet. Ich zweifle nicht dass Euer Excellent mit der Textirung einverstan- 
den sein werden. Herr von Bismarck wunscht Gebeimbaltung der ganzen 
Angelegenheit bis nach Zusammenkunft vom icjten in Salzburg. Abreise 
morgen friih auf Befehl Seiner Majestat liber Ischl nach Wien.” 

“Vitzthum p. 101 (from Blome). 

“The preamble and articles 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8 and 9 are Biegeleben’s, with a 
few additions by Blome and Bismarck. Articles 2, 7, 10 and n are almost 
wholly in Bismarck’s phraseology. Only a few touches can be traced to 
Abeken, specifically in article 3. (Cf. various drafts in HAA). 

“Strictly speaking, the first since the early administrative partitions of 
the 13th and 16th centuries. 

“Berner: Kaiser Wilhelms des Crossen Briefs, Reden, uni Schriften II, 
p. m. 

**Cf. Origines VI, p. 330. Bismarck later said that the possession of 
Lauenburg gave the King a ‘Haste for annexations.” ( Geditnken und Erin- 
nermgen H, p. 34) . 
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motif was dominant when, a month later, he created Bismarck 
a Count. 200 The Junker premier himself rejoiced to escape 
from the “ gloomy hole ” of Gastein, 207 whence he journeyed 
to Salzburg, to attend the long-awaited meeting of the two 
monarchs, on August 19. 

The Emperor Franz Joseph, with Counts Mensdorff and 
Esterhazy, received the Prussians with formal cordiality and 
did not allow their feelings to cloud the festivities. Dinners 
and calls were the order of the day, where diplomats mingled 
with army officers, “ Hoheits ” with axes to grind, 208 and Arch- 
dukes with nothing to do but nothing. On August 20, “ a hot 
Sunday,” 309 without any trumpeting, the Gastein agreement 
was approved by the sovereigns, 210 and Bismarck breathed 
more easily. With this consecration of Austro-Prussian dis- 
unity on the Schleswig-Holstein question, the ostensible ob- 
ject of the meeting had been accomplished. 

But Franz Joseph prevailed upon his guests to visit him at 
near-by Ischl two days longer 211 where the discussions be- 
came more intimate and the entertainment warmer. 212 To 
crown it all, actors were summoned from the imperial Hof- 
burg Theater in Vienna to perform at an elaborate tM&tre 
pari . 21 3 There in the midst of their corteges, the boxes filled 
with scions of Austria’s greatest families, crowns and coronets 
on every side, the rulers of the two largest German states 
celebrated their historic “reconciliation” with a classic per- 
formance of — “Herr Stuzlberger’s 73 Cents!” (“which 

Anhang I, p. 121. 

m Bismarck’s Brief e an seine Brant und Gatlin p. 566 f. 

“"The Grand Duke of Oldenburg turned up at Salzburg, but was coldly 
received by the Austrians (Bloomfield to Russell, August 23, No. 181 Con- 
fidential. F. O. 7 Austria 685). The King of Bavaria and the Grand Duke 
of Hesse were among the visitors. 

Abeken: Ein Schlichtes Leben in Beuiegler Zeit p. 312. 

110 But not formally ratified, with signatures ( Allgenteine Zeitrng, No. 233, 
Augsburg, August 21 inspired), 

m It was also a visit of courtesy to the Empress (Keudell: Fiirst und Fiirst- 
in Bismarck p. 221). 

MJ The secretaries were left behind in Salzburg (Abeken p. 312). 

s “ Allgenteine Zeitung, No. 234, Salzburg, August 21. 
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seemed to please the Exalted Personages immensely,” re- 
marked a leading journal ). 214 The following afternoon, King 
William and Bismarck bade their imperial host adieu and 
departed on a triumphal journey to sow dismay among the 
South German states. 

Much had been left unsaid at Salzburg and Ischl. Exactly 
a year before, the two allies had tried to seek a solution of 
the Duchies question. Now it was hardly whispered. Bis- 
marck seems to have hinted that the Lauenburg sale was a 
good precedent for Schleswig , 218 but Austrian ears, except 
Esterhazy’s, were deaf . 210 The Prussians were no more suc- 
cessful in their attempt to annul some of their recent conces- 
sions to Blome, 21T With the best will in the world, Franz 
Joseph could not prejudice his position in Holstein by muzz- 
ling the press and Vereins with the old Danish laws, and by 
limiting Austria’s military rights in the Duchies . 318 But he 
gladly agreed to suspend the calling of the Estates for the 
time being, and tactfully masked a withdrawal of his troops 
from Prussian command, by appointing the popular and able 
General Gablenz to be his Statthalter in Holstein . 219 The 
simultaneous announcement that General Manteuffel would 
go as governor to Schleswig, and the recall of Halbhuber , 220 
gave prospect for a real detente in the Duchies, — the more 

m Allgetneine Zeitung , No. 237, Salzburg, August 23. An operetta “All 
Aboard” was also given I 

“'Blome to Mensdorff, August 14, No. 1. 

“Belcredi, loc. cit. pp. 8-9. Cf. Appendix A, No. 6, below. 

,1T I consider the five points, called secret clauses, in Origines VI, p. 43s f , 
to be concessions which the Prussians hoped to gain from the Emperor in 
personal contact: viz, the occupation of Kiel and Rendsburg by purely 
Prussian ships and troops respectively, the postponement of the meeting of 
the Estates, the installation of the severe Danish censorship laws, and the 
agreement that Augustetiburg must act like a private citizen. 

“Instructions to Gablenz, Vienna September 6, 1865. 

“Lieutenant Field Marshal Ludwig von Gablenz had commanded the 
Austrian troops in the Danish war and was popular with the Prussians. 

“Halbhuber had four times submitted bis resignation since January 1865, 
and after the Prussian arrest of Frese and May, bad suggested that he be 
replaced by a general “ with the means to make himself respected." (Meroux 
de Valois, July 29; Origines VI, p. 363) , 
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so since the candidate whom Bismarck had threatened to ex- 
pel at all costs, was now allowed to remain unmolested among 
his followers, “so long as he conducted himself only as a 
private citizen .” 221 In addition, Mensdorff and Bismarck 
settled upon ways and means of dividing the administration 
and executing the convention . 222 While the Gablenz-Man- 
teuffel combination bade fair to reduce the friction on the 
lower Elbe, yet plentiful gunpowder remained . 223 

Finally, the inevitable topic of monarchical interviews, the 
crusade for conservatism, absorbed much of the present con- 
versations. Napoleon again came in for a drubbing , 224 de- 
spite all the coquetry of which each chancellery had been 
guilty since Schonbrunn. Bismarck promised the Emperor, 
as he had Blome, not to press the German states into an en- 
gagement with Italy , 226 but without difficulty extracted from 
Esterhazy and Mensdorff a verbal agreement to uphold con- 
servative principles in Germany, hand in hand with Prus- 
sia . 226 They insisted however on conformity to the federal 

m Mensdorff to Gablenz, September 6. Beust said “ that Austria was to 
be the jailer of Augustenburg 1 ” ( Origines VII, p. 61) . 

For instance, the civil service was to be withdrawn from Schleswig, and 
centered in Altona. The University of Kiel and the Superior Court of Appeals 
remained common to both Duchies The posts and telegraphs of Holstein 
were to return to the original status, etc. (Mensdorff to Halbhuber, August 
24). 

"'Bismarck claimed to have purposely left certain points, like the question 
of the Estates, unsettled ( Origines VII, p. $8 ; G. W. V, p. 286) . Had Mens- 
dorff himself wished to settle these matters, he surely would have brought 
them into' the discussion. The sequel proved that Austria was wise to have 
kept a free hand in the calling of the Sl'dnde and the formation of a Holstein 
army. 

M ‘G. W. V, p. 284. 

S “G. W. V, p. 348. Bismarck already knew that Pfordten had decided to 
accept the treaty ( Origines VI, p, 410), hence Bismarck only agreed to give 
up his initiative , not the treaty itself (Chotek to Mensdorff, November 20, 
No. 71B Vertraulich ) , 

™So Bismarck later claimed (Chotek to Mensdorff, November ir, No. 70). 
Mensdorff simply said to Bismarck that “ Prussia could count on us if she 
acted in a conservative sense.” Mensdorff considered that attacks on the 
Confederation were not conservative (Mensdorff to Chotek, November 29) . 
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pact, 227 — a reservation which Bismarck later forgot. Carried 
away by the spirit of the occasion, the Hungarian Count seems 
to have whispered to the Prussians that they would inevitably 
receive the coveted prize in the course of time . 228 The rnon- 
archs parted good friends, little realizing that ere they should 
meet thus again six crowded years and two wars would have 
overturned the existing political arrangement in Europe . 220 

Yet they did not leave without arri&rs-pensies. William, 
like his minister, was still determined to win the Duchies 
" with or against Austria.” 230 Franz Joseph, in thanking the 
Grand Duke of Hesse for his offer of troops, said that the time 
might still come when he would need them . 231 The Prussians 
agreed among themselves to give Austria three months to show 7 
her true colors; if she turned her back on the Gastein-Salz- 
burg principles, war was inevitable . 232 In short, the true 
meaning of the convention was generally recognized to be: 
“Peace and friendship — until further notice !” 233 

* * * * * 

By common agreement, the full text of the new pact was 
disclosed to the other states through separate Austrian and 
Prussian circulars dated August 2 2 . 234 In his covering note, 

“Cf. Chotek to Mensdorff, January 2, 1866, No. 2B: “[Graf Bismarck] 
eingestand, wie S[eine] Excellenz der kais. Minister gleich bei dieser ersten 
Unterredung seine Reserven zu Gunsten des zu beachtenden Bundesrechtes 
gemacht babe. . . .” 

Bismarck kept reminding Austria of such “ promises.” Esterhazy, even 
in February 1866, still expressed his belief that Prussia would eventually re- 
ceive the Duchies (see Appendix A, No. 12). 

"Except for a brief greeting in r867, they did not meet until 1871. 

IM Bismarck to Goltz, August 16, No. 9 Verlrautich (G. W. V, p. 274; 
Brandenburg p. 437 note 1). Similar words to Roggenbach (Oncken: Fried- 
rick von Baden I, p. 49 1 ) and Pfordten (Friesen II, pp. 146-147). 

m Die Tagebiichcr des Freiherrn von Dalwigk zu Lichienfels p. 183. 

” Manteuffel to Bismarck, January 18, 1866 Vertrautich (HAA). Cf. 
Sybcl TV, p. 141. 

” AUgemeine Zeitmg , No, 233, Vienna August r8, 1865. 

"Prussian circular (G. W . V, p. 379 f.) ; the Austrian circular was sent on 
August 33 to the ten principal German courts. On August 33, a French 
translation oi the convention was sent with a shorter circular, in French, to 
the sixteen principal courts outside of Germany. Already the day before 
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Biegeleben had to defend the principles against which he had 
fought. “The ideal partnership based on the treaty of 
Vienna,” he wrote, “ had to be transformed into a real parti- 
tion of ownership, until further agreement ” in order to save 
Germany and Europe from the throes of war, 238 He had his 
tongue in his cheek when he wrote that the convention in- 
fringed no principle nor right, and prejudiced no final deci- 
sion over the fate of the Duchies. He sought to break the 
inevitable shock in the German chancelleries by more perso nal 
and flattering notes to their chief ministers, in the following 
vein ( note to Varnbiiler ) : 236 

“ The minister’s confidential remarks impressed us with the full moral 
conviction, that in case our negotiations with Prussia failed, we might 
count not only upon the sympathies, but also on Lhe active aid of Wiirtem- 
berg, as of other governments with like opinions. ... I do not doubt that 
the Prussian court is under no illusion toward which side Wurtemberg’s 
decision would incline, and that this fact contributed to strengthen Prus- 
sia’s willingness to compromise. The relations of federal confidence be- 
tween us and the Stuttgart cabinet, presided over with such insight and 
circumspection by Frh. von Varnbiiler, should, we fervently hope, emerge 
from the recent crisis renewed and strengthened. . . .” 

Shortly after, the Gastein agreement became public when 
it was submitted to the Diet, as an answer to the Bavarian 
resolution of July 27, which had requested information on the 
state of the Schleswig-Holstein negotiations. That this in- 

(August 21) , Mensdorff wired his envoys in Munich, Dresden, Hanover, 
Stuttgart, Karlsruhe, Cassel, and Darmstadt, to inform the respective minis- 
ters of four provisions, the partition, and the decisions as to Kiel, Rendsburg, 
and Lauenburg (tg. August 21, 3 p. m.). Thus Austria seems to have stolen 
a march on Bismarck. Mensdorff had wired these principal terms to the 
same seven envoys and Baron Kiibeck (Frankfurt) on August 15, for their 
personal and confidential information (circular tg.). Both of these actions, 
if not direct breaches of Blome’s promise to Bismarck, seem of questionable 
propriety. 

“ His justifying arguments had all been suggested by Count Biome in his 
report from Gastein (Appendix A, No. 9) . 

“ Mensdorff to Handel, August 22; a similar note went to Darmstadt 
(Mensdorff to Brenner, August 22); still more cordial and full of gratitude 
was the note to Beust of Saxony (Mensdorff to Werner, August 23); more 
reserved, those to Bavaria (Mensdorff to Zwierzina, August 22) and to Baden 
(Mensdorff to Zulauf, August 22, HHS; and Oncken I, p. 489 note 3). 
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formation would satisfy no one in Vienna, or Berlin, or in 
Germany, Mensdorff had foreseen . 237 The storm of indigna- 
tion and protest which arose throughout the German press is 
well known . 238 Less well known are the more objective com- 
ments of various public men, before the great wave of popular 
reprobation had swept them into its whirlpool. The English 
statesmen appreciated Austria’s difficult position and were 
glad that war had been avoided . 239 Beust at first thought the 
convention a check for Bismarck; 240 Varnbiiler considered 
it far better than war, approved the Lauenburg sale, and saw 
victories for the Confederation in Kiel and Rendsburg . 2 ' 11 
Pfordten admitted to Blome ( who spent a day in Munich 
en route to a well-earned vacation ), that “a better way out 
could hardly have been found at this time,” though he could 
not suppress the fear “ that in half a year a new conflict would 
be provoked by Herr von Bismarck.” 242 A further remark 
of the Bavarian knight-errant must be quoted for comparison 

“’In. remarking this to Lord Bloomfield, Mensdorff added. “. . . mutual 
concessions had been made, and time gained, which ought to be turned to 
good account, but judging from his knowledge of the disposition of the 
Prussian Government he had serious misgivings as to the future.” (Bloom- 
field to Russell, August 17, No. 177 Confidential. F. O 7 Austria 685). On 
August 28, undersecretary Meysenbug sent to the Austrian envoys a formal 
defense of the convention for insertion in the press and the Austrian press- 
bureau worked hard to counteract the hostile criticism. 

*' Bandmann p. so ff. ; Ruider: Bismarck und die cffentliche Meinung in 
Bayern, 1862-1866, p. 114 ff.; Stern IX, p. 425 f.; Sybel IV, p. 143 f. 

Cf. Bloomfield to Russell, August 9, No. 163 Confidential (F. O. 7 Aus- 
tria 685). Lord Napier had expressed his gratification to Bismarck (Napier 
to Russell, August 17, No. 225 Most Confidential. F, 0 . 64 Prussia 576). 
Lord Russell’s remarks {Origines VI, p. 438). Lord Russell contemplated 
putting his not unfavorable impressions into a circular. But the Queen’s 
bitter indignation at Bismarck (cf. Letters oj Queen Victoria, second series, 
I, pp. 276-277) and the example set by the French circular of August 29 
( Staatsarchiv IX, p. 293) finally forced Lord Russell into a strong denuncia- 
tion of the convention ( Staatsarchiv IX, p 294). 

a " Origines VI, p. 420. 

341 Origines VI, p. 455. 

a4a Blome to Mensdorff, August 21, No. 52. Blome was sent to inform 
Pfordten personally of the terms, and found him more reasonable than he 
had anticipated. His only complaint was directed against the hostile press 
campaign of Austria. 
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with his previous actions and his subsequent policy six months 
later: “For the Mittelstaaten,” he declared roundly, “war 
would have become a question of existence, and they would 
therefore never have hesitated to adhere firmly to Austria, 
with all their forces,” — brave words, in retrospect ! 243 

The Vienna statesmen were not displeased to read in many 
Prussian papers disappointment that the annexation had been 
sidetracked and that Augustenburg was still at large . 244 Per- 
sonal enemies of Bismarck, like Count Goltz, criticised the 
convention in private as more favorable to Austria than to 
Prussia . 245 Radowitz even thought it “ an Austrian tri- 
umph.” 240 But these comments were often based on incom- 
plete knowledge of the details, and they were soon drowned in 
the almost universal reprobation . 247 Strictly speaking, only 4 
those could justly complain who had been willing to fight, — 
and from this point of view, the Austrian public, certain Ger- 
man statesmen, and Count Mensdorff himself had the greatest 
right to criticize. Not a year was to elapse, however, before 
they should have a chance to prove the strength of their con- 
victions anew. Meanwhile, the public at large was agreed 
that in the convention of Gastein, Prussia had gained her 
“revenge for Olmutz.” 

343 Compare them with Pfordten’s hesitation in 1866 (see below, chapter xi) . 

““Bandmann p. 51; Langwerth von Simmern: Atis meinem Leben (Berlin 
1898) I, p. 275. Bismarck had ordered his press-bureau to sound a note of 
conciliation rather than of triumph ( G . W. V, p. 279). 

546 Origines VII, p. 6. 

Aufzeichmingen uni Erinnerungen aus dem Leben dee Bolsckafters Joseph 
Maria von Radowitz I, pp. 76-77. 

247 Austrian criticism was tempered with an appreciation o£ the government’s 
difficulties, so that “ they are on the whole more disposed to resent the policy 
of Count Rechberg which in their estimation has led logically to the humilia- 
tion of Austria, than severely to blame the actual government for their part 
in a transaction rendered inevitable by the blunders of their predecessors.” 
(Bloomfield to Russell, August 31, No. 194. F. 0 . 7 Austria 685). 
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THE BREATHING SPELL 
ATTEMPTS AT INTERNAL RECONSTRUCTION 

The most immediate benefit that Franz Joseph expected to 
secure from the convention of Gastein was a six months’ re- 
spite from the shadow of war. For this relief he had paid 
dearly with the virtual abandonment of Schleswig to Prussia. 
It is the purpose of this chapter, in the first place, to show 
how the new Austrian cabinet used this costly truce to im- 
prove the internal situation and the international position of 
the monarchy, and, in the second place, to estimate the atti- 
tude of the ruler and his counsellors as the breathing spell 
drew to a close. 

The most important plank in the government’s reconstruc- 
tion program was of course the reconciliation with Hungary. 1 
The path was cleared for great changes by the suspension of 
the Schmerling constitution on September 20, a measure which 
raised a hornet’s nest of criticism from the Austrian liberals, 
but brought secret congratulations to Franz Joseph from 
Berlin, Paris, and London. 2 All hopes for the strengthening 
of the monarchy were centered on the meeting of the Hun- 
garian Diet, called for December. In that month Franz 
Joseph moved his Court to Budapest, where he remained till 
March 1866, — and it seemed to many German- Austrians that 
their sovereign had accepted Bismarck’s advice to shift the 
center of gravity to Hungary. 3 Franz Joseph’s speech from 
the throne made concessions, but required that Deak come 

’The various steps may be followed in detail in Redlich: Dai oesteneich- 
ische Staats- und Reichsprobhm II, pp. 403-500. 

’Bismarck to Werther, September 24, tg. No 256 (AGEV) ; Mulinen to 
Mensdorff, September 25, No. 42 A; Wimpffen to Mensdorff, November 8. 

’ His remark to Karolyi in December 1862. 
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more than half way to meet him. This Deak declined to do. 
His reply of February 8, and his great speech a fortnight 
later destroyed hopes of an immediate compromise. A crisis 
arose in the Austrian cabinet, and the Vienna public cried 
loudly against Beak’s demand for a separate Hungarian min- 
istry. 4 On March 3, the Emperor’s reply closed the direct 
negotiations for the time being, though the rupture was not 
unfriendly nor final. 

The Emperor and his ministers returned to their capital 
with empty hands, yet the monarch was in a stronger position 
by reason of the negotiations with Deak. 5 The cabinet no 
longer needed to fear a Hungarian revolution; it could count 
on a loyal Magyar nation, should war break out in Germany 
or Italy. 0 

In financial reconstruction, too, the Belcredi government 
achieved a modicum of success. To be sure, it had no definite 
and well-considered program. But taking “retrenchment” 
as its motto, a commission had been set up to control and pare 
down expenses; it had made a beginning with the army, and 
was trying to do more. 7 This effort toward economy was of 
course an absolute prerequisite for securing the necessary 
loan. The Viennese Baron Rothschild refused to provide the 
money except on conditions too onerous for the Emperor, 8 
When a public subscription failed, 9 great efforts were made 
to interest the bankers of Paris and London. Lord John 
Russell volunteered to make a private appeal to the English 
Lord Rothschild, but met with no success. 10 The French 
financiers wanted to extort ruinous concessions. Finally, 

‘Bloomfield to Clarendon, February 22, 1866, No. 57 (F. O. 7 Austria 704). 

“Gramont to Drouyn, February 24, 1866 (Origmes VII, p. 328). 

8 Redlich II, p. 480; Onlines VII, p. 328. Werther tried to leave no doubt 
on this point in Bismarck’s mind (Werther to TbUe, letter of February 1, 
1866, PGS: Nachlass Manteuffel). 

’Beer; Die Finanzen Oesterreichs p. 334; Bloomfield to Russell, letter of 
September 7, 1865 (F. 0 . 356 Bloomfield Papers 39). 

“Summary of these negotiations in the Times, No. 25,343, Vienna, Novem- 
ber 15. 

4 Beer pp 333-334- 

w Wimpffen to Mensdorff, despatch and letter of November 8, 1865. 
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Napoleon himself intervened and persuaded the Bourse to 
admit an Austrian loan to public subscription in Paris. 11 
Thus the arch-enemy proved the savior of Austria’s finances, 
though the monarchy paid a staggering price for the funds it 
finally secured. 12 

The political consequences of the French loan were far 
more important than the economic. The money proved hardly 
a drop in the bucket of Austria’s needs, and within a few 
months the finance minister was again at his wits’ end. 13 But 
the fact that Napoleon had personally aided the Danube mon- 
archy, raised its waning prestige at one stroke, especially in 
the eyes of the disillusioned Mittelstaaten. Moreover, the 
French people, by joining in the loan, became materially in- 
terested to a certain extent in Austria’s welfare, as opposed 
to Prussia’s. In newspapers and pamphlets advertising the 
loan, the Austrian finances were pictured in glowing colors, 14 
— all of which provided grist for Austria’s mill. 

While engaged in solving these constitutional and financial 
problems, the ministry also strove for freer commercial rela- 
tions with Italy, France, and Great Britain. Austrian manu- 
facturers, particularly in Venetia and the Tyrol, wanted to 
reopen the vast markets of the Italian peninsula to their 
wares. 16 Not averse to a measure which would gain the sym- 
pathy of the Emperor Napoleon, Mensdorff offered to open 
the entire Austro-Italian frontier to Italian goods on the basis 
of the existing treaty of 1851 with Sardinia, hoping for reci- 
procity from the La Marmora government. 18 The Quai 

“Metternich to Mensdorff, December 2, No 49B. 

“ Tbe Austrian treasury received only 61^ gulden for 100 (Beer p. 333). 
Further details in Plencr: Ennnermgen I, pp. 47-48. 

15 Cf. Larisch’s words in council of April 21, 1S66 (Appendix A, No. 17). 

11 Metternich to Mensdorff, December z, No, 49B; Origines VII, p. 2x0; 
Plener I, p. 48 

“Beer: Die Oesterreichische Handels folitik p 371, 

"ibid. p. 379. The first overtures were made through the finance prefect 
of Venice to the Italian finance minister, but were rejected on September 24, 
1863. A subsequent attempt was made through French and English mediation 
(Mensdorff to Mulinen, October 25; Origines VII, pp. 233 f., 230 f ; Bloom- 
field to Clarendon, January n, 1866, No. 13. F, 0 . 7 Austria 703). 
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d’Orsay passed the word along to Florence, but found the 
Italians “deaf and crazy,” as Metternich expressed it. 1T 
They were not interested unless the official procl am ation 
should use the terms “ King of Italy ” and “ Kingdom of 
Italy” without reservation. 18 Nevertheless, in February 
1866, the Austrian cabinet made good its offer by a simple 
proclamation, though in no way altering its tone toward its 
southern neighbor. 10 But the Italians naturally refused to 
reciprocate, and thus Austrian commerce was cheated of the 
expected benefits. 

Somewhat greater political advantages were the result of 
simultaneous commercial negotiations with England and 
France. These powers had long been clamoring for the Aus- 
trian market, and Mensdorff and Baron Wiillerstorf, the min- 
ister of commerce, wished to grant them most-favored-nation 
treaties. While these men had in view the ultimate benefits 
of free trade for Austria, yet, as Mensdorff confessed, his im- 
mediate object was one of diplomacy. 20 Loud and insistent 
outcries from the manufacturing interests, many of whom 
were liberals opposed to the Belcredi ministry, did not swerve 
the Emperor. In December, Mensdorff concluded a treaty 
with Great Britain, which placed the latter ( from January x, 
1867 ) upon the same footing as the German Zollverein, and 
looked forward to even lower tariffs in the future. 21 At the 
same time, the long-postponed negotiations were begun with 

"Metternich to Mensdorff, December 2, No. 49D. 

18 Origins s VII, p 231. 

“On February 16, 1866 Austria issued a custom-house ordinance assuring 
Italy of the benefit of the treaty being negotiated between France and Austria. 
Ii Italy wanted immediate benefits, she should request them through France 
{Origtnes VII, p. 303). If Italy did not grant reciprocity, Austria intended 
to withdraw the commercial privileges offered (Mensdorff to Metternich and 
Apponyi, February 15, 1866), 

“Bloomfield to Clarendon, letter of November 30 (F. 0. 356 Bloomfield 
Papers 39), 

81 Beer : Die Oesterreichische Handelspolitik p. 333* These negotiations 
may be followed in Lord Bloomfield’s reports during November and Decem- 
ber, and in Memoirs and Letters of Sir Robert Morier II, pp, 12-17. 
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France, and thus another effective bid was made for the 
friendship of the western powers . 22 

ATTEMPTS AT EXTERNAL RECONCILIATION 

These commercial arrangements formed but one link in the 
diplomatic chain by which Count Mensdorff attempted, dur- 
ing the six months’ respite, to bind Great Britain and France 
more closely to Austria. 

Early in November, Count Wimpffen was sent to London 
to exchange views privately with Lord John Russell, and to 
consolidate “ an even closer entente ” with the British govern- 
ment . 23 The object was to capitalize the British desire for 
peace, as a check to Prussia and Italy, and even against 
Napoleon. Shortly after, Franz Joseph had the good fortune 
to see the most pro-Austrian of contemporary British states- 
men, Lord Clarendon, succeed to the ministry of foreign af- 
fairs, when Russell took the premiership made vacant by the 
death of Palmerston. In the back of Count Mensdorff’s mind 
there doubtless resided the vague hope that proud Albion 
would act as a counterpoise on Napoleon’s flank, if France 
should eventually side against Austria in a general European 
war . 24 But for the present, at least, Count Wimpffen discov- 
ered that “the bonds which unite England and France are 
stronger than ever .” 26 The path to London, he warned, lay 
through Paris. 

The road to Paris had already been trod by no less a person 
than Count Bismarck, for purposes known only to himself 
(but strongly suspected by others), barely six weeks after 
the reaffirmation of the alliance with Austria. In those mys- 
terious interviews at Biarritz and St. Cloud, the foresighted 

“ Beer gwes no hint of the French negotiations, but a few clues are to be 
found in Origines VI, p. 323; VII, pp, 181, si 7 . On February 1, Lord 
Bloomfield reported that the Austro-French pourparlers had run into difficul- 
ties (Bloomfield to Clarendon, February 1, No. 16. F, O, 7 Austria 719) . 

“ Wimpffen to Mensdorff, letter of November 8, 1865. 

“Cf. Mensdorffs words to Bloomfield before Gastein (see above, chapter 
vii). 

“Wimpffen to Mensdorff, letter of November 8. 
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premier had convinced Napoleon of the hollowness of that 
same alliance. He had also succeeded in eliciting from the 
wary Emperor the important admission, “ that an understand- 
ing between [ France ] and Austria at [ Prussia’s ] expense, 
though often sought by Austria, had no prospect of succeed- 
ing, because all basis for it was lacking.” 20 With this state- 
ment in his pocket, Bismarck hoped to allay William’s fears, 
and encourage him to break with Austria. Directly upon his 
return from Berlin, Bismarck had mapped out the winter 
campaign : ( in the words of his undersecretary von Thile ) 
— “ Tread on Austria’s corns, present her with a categorical 
1 either — or,’ close an alliance with Italy, castrate the August- 
enburger, violate the chastity of the Diet, and other similar 
atrocities.” 27 It was quite in line with this program that this 
year of infidelity, which had begun with the disclosure to 
Benedetti of the secret heart of the alliance protocol ( article 
5 ), 2S should close with the completion of the Italo -Zollverein 
treaty, so long fostered by Bismarck. To the grief of legitim- 
ists, all the German states but Hanover and Nassau therewith 
recognized the new kingdom south of the Alps, 

The attitude of “ the Man on the Seine ” since the crisis 
of August had not displeased the Ballplatz. Franz Joseph had 
noted with pleasure the friendly reception given to his mani- 
festo of September 20 by the French press, 29 the cooler recep- 
tion given to Bismarck at Biarritz, 30 the general popularity 
of Austria among the French people, 31 and on top of all, 

Bismarck to Goltz, letter of May 6, 1866 (G. W. V, p. 486). The above- 
version is probably more correct than that telegraphed to the King (G. W- 
V, p. 316), because intended for Napoleon’s own ear. 

" J. Sass: “ Hermann von Thile und Bismarck,” in Preussische Jahrbiicher 
CCXVII, 1929. Heft 3, p. 26s. 

n Ongines VI, pp, 3-4. Bismarck, however, withheld the circumstances and 
date of birth of the alliance. 

“On orders from Drouyn de Lhuys (Mulinen to Mensdorff, September 25, 
No. 42A). Cf. Drouyn’s circular, September 29 ( Origines VII, p. 94 ff.). 

’“The Austrians liked to think that be bad been rebuffed (Mlilinen to 
Mensdorff, November 6, 1863, No. 47). 

“Kalnoky to Mensdorff, London, October 11, No. 36B (words of the 
French charge in London). 
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Napoleon’s personal support of the Austrian loan . 32 Yet the 
Court, to whom the Bonaparte dynasty was as repugnant as 
ever, still harbored the deepest suspicions of everything 
French. Mensdorff had maintained an attitude of friendly 
reserve, and had refused “ to send anyone to Biarritz as Bis- 
marck had done to keep the Emperor in good humor .” 33 
Count Bismarck’s own trip thither began to savor of unfaith- 
fulness to the alliance, but the most unkindest cut of all came 
in December with Bismarck’s breach of his promise not to 
press the German states toward the recognition of Italy . 34 

These unpleasant incidents, and the assistance that Napo- 
leon had given to Austrian rehabilitation, released Franz 
Joseph’s conscience from too punctilious scruples toward his 
ally. In December, when Metternich left for the annual visit 
to Compiegne, the Ballplatz wag worried by the recent elec- 
toral gains of the party of action in Italy. For the more prob- 
able chance of a Garibaldian attack on Venetia, Count Mens- 
dorff wanted again to obtain Napoleon’s assurances that he 
would refrain from interfering with Austrian chastisement of 
Italy . 36 The ambassador found the Emperor discontented at 
the turn of events in the peninsula, but anxious to give Aus- 
tria confidence in his own peaceful intentions . 30 He com- 
mended Franz Joseph’s attempt to satisfy the Hungarians, 
and told Drouyn, who repeated it to Metternich, that he 
would rejoice to see Austria restored to her once powerful 
position . 37 

As always, his minister for foreign affairs spoke even more 
frankly: 

“If the Italians attack you,” said Drouyn, “you will annihilate them 
with a single blow and we shall only have to establish in Italy a final 
arrangement of things, in concert with you, — it is also clear, that once 

Mensdorff to Metternich, letter of November 29. 

* Bloomfield to Russell, letter of September 7 (F. 0 . 356 Bloomfield Papers 
39). Count Goltz spent September in close proximity to the imperial couple. 

u See below, pp. 329-330. 

’"Mensdorff to Metternich, December 12, No. 1. 

" Mensdorff to Metternich, December 2, No. 49C. 

” Ibid,; Metternich to Mensdorff, December 17, No. Sr. 
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Italy is reduced to her true expression and unable to cast covetous eyes 
upon neighboring territories, you -will have every reason to grant Venetia 
the autonomy and the benefits that you are according to the other pro- 
vinces of the Empire.” 38 

A little later Drouyn repeated that 

if Austria were attacked in Italy “ not only would we allow you freedom 
of action, but a complete entente can be established between us upon a 
final solution of the Italian question. Likewise if the convention concern- 
ing Rome were not respected by the Italians. . . 33 

No more explicit reply to Mensdorff’s query could have been 
given. But the minister went farther: 

“We want no new annexations,” he assured the ambassador, we have 
become frankly conservatives — that means we resemble you very much. 
Qui se ressemble s’assemble. . . . Events may . . . compel us to seek a 
power with whom we can combine our forces to make common cause 
against the danger,” 40 

Metternich glowed with new hope; he glimpsed the basis for 
an alliance very advantageous for both powers in the near 
future, — and he advised Mensdorff “ to make the most of the 
opportunity without delay and avoid the habitual reproach 
that Austria can never make up her mind in time. . . 41 

While the ambassador’s expose was too enthusiastic, his ad- 
vice was good. 

The Ballplatz was delighted with the French assurances. 
Mensdorff noted that Napoleon would let Austria whip the 
Italians under certain circumstances , 43 and therefore no 
longer felt concern over a crisis which would bring about a 
“better” condition of things in Italy . 43 But he feared that 
Metternich’s zeal would carry him too far, and in a second 
despatch, he cooled the ambassador down: 

“Metternich to Mensdorff, December 2, 1863, No. 49D. 

“Drouyn. had just seen Napoleon (Metternich to Mensdorff, December 17, 
No 51). 

■“Metternich to Mensdorff, December 22, No. 52C. 

"Metternich to Mensdorff, December 2, No. 49B. 

“Mensdorff to Metternich, December 7. 

“Mensdorff to Metternich, December 12, No. 1. 
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“The question of Venetia, the recognition of Italy, the matter of a 
guarantee for the Pope which might imply a renunciation of the stolen 
provinces, these are . . . the obstacles which keep us at present from an 
entente with France,” 

and Metternich was forbidden to touch upon them in Paris, 
unless and until a general conflict was really imminent. 44 

Shortly after, however, the envoy achieved a difficult and 
splendid stroke, when he persuaded his sovereign to send the 
Grand Cross of St. Stephen to the young heir of the Bona- 
partes, with a letter to Napoleon in the imperial hand and 
seal. 45 This public mark of friendship, allaying as it did the 
suspicion of Franz Joseph’s personal aloofness, 40 and draw- 
ing a friendly reply, 47 made an excellent impression in the 
Tuiteries, and was remarked throughout Europe. Bismarck, 
however, could not refrain from having his little joke at Aus- 
tria’s expense. He instructed Goltz to insert in the French 
newspapers the notice that Austria had not presented her 
highest decoration, whereas the Prince Imperial already pos- 
sessed the highest Russian order! 48 

As Bismarck had not yet shown his hand in the Duchies, 
Mensdorff and Esterhazy still hoped that the German strug- 
gle could be averted. They therefore proceeded with caution, 
and burned no bridges on one side or the other, but clung to 
the principle formulated by Rechberg in 1862, to refrain from 
seeking the French alliance until driven to it in order to pre- 
vent a combination of France and Prussia. 43 Meanwhile Met- 
ternich was asked to keep Napoleon in good humor, 50 and to 

“Mensdorff to Metternich, December 12, Riserv&e. 

“ Draft letter, Vienna, December 22, 1865, in hand of Baron Aldenburg. 
At first, Franz Joseph, had planned to send a decoration only to the finance 
minister, Fould (Mensdorfi to Metternich, letter of November 29). 

“This was its real purpose, as Mensdorfi told Bloomfield (Bloomfield to 
Clarendon, January 4, 1866, No 5. F. 0 . 7 Austria 703). 

"Napoleon to Franz Joseph, autograph letter, The Tuileries, January 2, 
1866 (original in HHS). Neither letter was as warm in tone as Vogt p. 84, 
indicates. 

“ Bismarck to Goltz, January 9, tg. No. 13, PGS. 

" Hengelmiiller: “Graf Alois Karolyi ” in Deutsche Revue XXXVIII, 1913, 
Heft 3, p. 302. 

“Mensdorfi to Metternich, December 38, 1865. 
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continue the conversations in the Quai d’Orsay within proper 
limits. 51 

One diplomatic move could have freed the Kaiser and his 
ministers from their fears of Bismarck’s plans, but that move 
was the most difficult of all for a Habsburg to make. Every 
Austrian knew that half the dangers that beset the monarchy 
would be dispelled, and the other half reduced in importance, 
if Italy were converted into a loyal friend. Yet probably a 
large majority would have approved the action of their Em- 
peror in rejecting the overtures of Conte Malaguzzi, a private 
citizen of Modena, in November. This devoted champion of 
an Austro-Italian entente, backed by Victor Emanuel and 
La Marmora, secretly offered a billion lire for the cession of 
Venetia. A political alliance was to be consolidated by a 
commercial treaty, and the dynastic enmity healed by the 
marriage of Prince Humbert to the daughter of Archduke 
Albrecht, with recognition of complete equality between the 
two neighboring states. 52 This handsome offer was open to 
acceptance from September 1865 to April 1866. 53 Liberals 
like the ex-minister Plener and Baron Wiillerstorf, personally 
favored the Malaguzzi plan. 54 The Archduke himself would 
not have stood in the way, if the interests of the dynasty de- 
manded the sacrifice. 55 But other military men opposed for 
reasons of strategy. 58 Count Belcredi shuddered at the 
thought of legitimizing the “revolution.” 57 The Emperor 

“Mensdorff to Metternicb, January 6, 1866, RiservSe; Esterhazy to Mens- 
dorff, letter of February 10, r866 (Appendix A, No. 12). 

“A. Luzio: “Die Missione Malaguzzi a Vienna nel 1865-1866 per la 
Cessione del Veneto,” Risorgimento Italiano XV, 1922, pp. 125 ff,, 414 f£,; 
XVI, 1923, p. 213 ff. This work supersedes all previous accounts, including 
Luzio: Francesco Giuseppe e I'ltalia. 

“ Malaguzzi remained in Vienna until May 1866 (cf. police report, Vienna 
May 25, 1866, No. 1944/Pr., HHS), but the Italo-Prussian alliance of April 
8 cut off the desire of the Italians to consummate the plan. 

"Friedjung: Historische Aufsatze p. 313; Luzio, loc. cit. XV, p. 422; 
Origines VII, pp. 285-286. 

“Luzio, loc. cit. XV, p. 175. 

"Mensdorff’s remark (Bloomfield to Russell, August 24, 1865, No, 182 
Confidential. F. 0 . 7 Austria 685). 

" He lectured Malaguzzi on “ Legitimacy,” 
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considered it beneath his honor to sell the province, 68 and 
Esterhazy and the Archduchess Sophie ( both of whom may 
have given the cotip de grace ) thought it a shameful abandon- 
ment of the Pope, if Austria renounced her last outpost in 
Italy without a struggle. 08 

The same objections, save the point of the imperial honor, 
militated against the old project of an exchange of Venetia 
for the Danubian Principalities, 00 which was revived when 
a palace revolution in Bukarest forced the powers to establish 
a new regime on the lower Danube. 01 The British ambassador 
in Vienna, who had vainly urged the Venetian sale during the 
Gastein crisis, 02 now knocked again at the Ballplatz ( January 
1866). Mensdorff admitted that “the possession of Molda- 
via and Wallachia would be a fine addition in point of terri- 
tory, but Austria had no desire to add to her discontented 
populations.” 03 When the French Ambassador explored the 
possibility of a similar exchange for Bosnia, Serbia, and 
Herzegovina, Count Mensdorff retorted that “ the dissolution 
of the Ottoman Empire was not on the order of the day,” — ■ 
and he wired Metternich to “leave no doubt of the painful 
impression which such insinuations ” made in Vienna. 04 Bis- 
marck, who had revealed these schemes to Russia, BB enjoyed 

"Vitzthum von Eckstadt: London, Gastein, und Sadowa, p. hi; protocol 
of the council of February 21, 1866 (Appendix A, No. 14). 

“Vitzthum p. in; Mensdorff repeated the same argument (Werther to 
Bismarck, April 26, 1866, No. 125, HAA). 

m See above, chapter i. In the present revival of the plan, Italy would 
purchase the Principalities from Turkey. 

“‘Mensdorff disliked extremely this new complication in Austria’s rear, and 
expressed his desire to go hand in hand with Paris and London in settling the 
trouble as quickly and painlessly as possible (Mensdorff to Metternich, No- 
vember 13, December 28). 

"Bloomfield to Russell, August 24, 1865, No. 182 Confidential (F. O. 7 
Austria 685) . 

"Bloomfield to Clarendon, letter of January 18, 1866 (F. O. 356 Bloom- 
field Papers 39). The envoy surmised, however, that Mensdorff “would not 
be unwilling to take something in the direction of Herzegovina and Bosnia, 
if the Turkish Empire fell to pieces.” 

"Mensdorff to Metternich, March 16, tg 

"G. W. V, p. 382, No. 245- 
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the growls of Gorchakov, 60 which, coupled with the Ballplatz’ 
rejection, soon dissipated the Italian hopes for a peaceful 
annexation of Venetia. 

As we have seen in an earlier chapter, 07 the tap-root of 
Austrian intransigence toward Italy was the determination 
not to strengthen the new “monstrosity” which, they were 
certain, was headed for an early collapse. The conservatives 
watched and waited for the hand of God to drag from the 
stage the great French protector of Italy, so that in the ensu- 
ing upheaval the conditions of 1815 might be restored in the 
peninsula. 68 The foreign office itself, calculating less on 
Providence and more on Napoleon, trod a via media. As 
Mensdorff revealed to Lord Bloomfield: 

“ The Austrian Government did not believe in the accomplishment of 
the unification of Italy a bit more than they believed in the restoration of 
the Exiled Families . 60 France, he said, had no desire for the consolidation 
of the Italian Power under one sovereign, and ere many years were over 
he felt assured there would be some new Division of Italy, observing 
finally that it never coulcl be the policy of Austria to have a powerful 
Italy at her door .” 70 

Such impressions of French desires for a tripartite rather 
than a unified Italy had been nourished by Napoleon before 
1864, 71 and were still hinted at by his foreign minister, as we 
have just seen. Any acts such as the official recognition of 
Victor Emanuel or the cession of Austria’s last important 
Italian province, which would postpone the salubrious debacle, 
were therefore firmly rejected. 72 Not unless confronted by a 

“’Alexander wrote, “Inadmissible jusqu’i la guerre.” (G. W- V, p. 405). 

” Chapter i. 

* This was the dream of Count Esterhazy and his intimates in the Hojburg 
(Vitzthum p. 155) . 

“This renunciation of the restoration of the Habsburg princelings was a 
notable retreat in policy. Wiillerstorf echoed it ( Origines VII, p. 286). 

TO Bloomfield to Russell, August 3, 1865, No. 138 Confidential (F. 0 . 7 
Austria 685). 

71 See above, chapter i. 

™ Recognition rejected: Bloomfield to Russell, August 3, 1865, No. 158 
Confidential (F. O. 7 Austria 683) ; Mensdorff to Metternich, December 12, 
186s Riser vee , — Sale of Venetia rejected: Bloomfield, Ibid..; Mensdorff to 
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terrible alternative — the loss of Habsburg dominance in Ger- 
many — would Franz Joseph choose the lesser evil of a com- 
promise with the southern foe, In March, 1863, he had nerved 
himself to hold out to Napoleon the distant prospect of a 
cession of Venetia in the last resort, but he had coupled with 
it two severe conditions: that he must have Silesia, and that 
France must keep hands off German territory. 73 Presumably 
these instructions were still reposing in Metternich’s desk, 
ready to be drawn out at the proper time. But the ambassa- 
dor waited in vain for the word from Vienna. 74 

Meanwhile, however, in order not to alienate Italy’s pro- 
tectors in France and England, the Hofburg was willing to 
make certain innocuous gestures toward Victor Emanuel. In 
addition to the commercial concessions mentioned above, the 
“ neighborly relations ” at which Metternich had hinted to 
Napoleon a year earlier 75 were carried a step farther in De- 
cember. 70 To the surprise of Gramont, the official Wiener 
Zeitung published the signatures of Franz Joseph and Victor 
Emanuel in neighborly proximity, without reservation, at the 
foot of the new international telegraph convention. 77 A 

Miilinen> October 25, 1865 — Exchange of Venetia rejected' Bloomfield to 
Clarendon, letter of January 18, 1866 (F. 0 356 Bloomfield Papers 39) ; 
Mensdorff to Metternich, March 16, 1S66, tg 

"Secret instructions for Metternich, March 21, 1863 (Appendix A, No. 1). 
The additional demand for Balkan territory seems to have been dropped since 
1863 

"But in February 1866 he hinted at the Silesian exchange to Nigra (La 
Marmora: Un Po' Piu di Luce p 71). Metternich chafed under the inaction 
in Vienna (Metternich to Gablenz, letter of March 7, 1866) 

” See above, chapter v. 

"The clearest expression of this intention is in the words which Count 
Felix Wimpffen was authorized to address to Lord Russell in strictest con- 
fidence: “ Perhaps with time, and under certain circumstances, a ground 
might also be found in the pohtical field, upon which — granted the preserva- 
tion of our possession — we might draw closer to Italy in a manner to satisfy 
the wishes ... of Paris and London, provided the legal point of view were 
maintained in principle ” (Wimpffen to Mensdorff, letter, London, Novem- 
ber 8) 1863). Lord Russell greeted this nebulous hint as a “long-awaited 
ray of hope.” 

" This act was the more noteworthy since the treaty had been signed with 
a reservation expressly disavowing recognition of Italy (d. Origines VII, p. 
* 34 )- 
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month later, when the new Italian fleet called at Pola, the 
Austrian naval base in the Adriatic, its salute was returned 
by the Austrian fortress (also without reservation!). 78 In 
February the British ambassador was sanguine that, if the 
Italian government would cease its agitation in Venetia, 
political relations might be opened “ at no distant period.” 79 
Unfortunately, Lord Bloomfield did not guess as correctly as 
Count Bismarck, who had already laid the cornerstone of a 
counter-alliance with Italy, when in January he had induced 
King William to present the Black Eagle to the Italian mon- 
arch. As usual, the Hofburg was too late and too half-hearted. 
By making at least a pretence of willingness eventually to 
recognize Italy, Austria might have kept the hesitant La 
Marmora out of Prussia’s clutches for some weeks or months 
longer. 

* * * * * 
While the Ballplatz was thus feebly attempting to pile up 
credits for the future in Paris and London, the old question 
of ceding Schleswig-Holstein to Prussia in return for a com- 
pensation had been bruited in half hints and through strange 
indirect by-ways. Bismarck had repeated his tactics of 
March 1865: to General Gablenz he threw out the bait of 
Glatz and Hohenzollern, when the new Statthalter of Holstein 
passed through Berlin to assume his command. 80 He spurred 
his banker, Bleichroder, to offer more money in Vienna, he 
worked through Rothschild in Paris, 81 and told the French 
and the English and all who would listen, that he hoped still 
to buy out Franz Joseph’s interests in the Duchies. 82 But 

"So Mensdorff told Bloomfield (Bloomfield to Clarendon, January 25, 
1866, No. 27. F. 0 . 7 Austria 703). 

"Bloomfield to Clarendon, February 22, No. 63 (F. O. 7 Austria 704). 
“Gablenz to Mensdorff, September 14, 1865, No. 1 Vertraulich. 
sl M€rimee- Lettres a Panim II, p. 154, quoted by Stem IX, p. 432 note r. 
“ Sybel IV, p. 159; Oncken: Rheinpolitik I, p. 72; G. W. V, p. 309; Origines 
VII, p 140 f. — The news went the rounds of the German courts and the 
newspapers. Bismarck told Lord Napier that he was soon going to urge 
Austria to sell Holstein, because Prussia would have, early in 1866, 16 million 
available from the sale of railways, etc (Napier to Russell, November 16, 
1865, No. 265 Most Confidential. F. O. 64, Prussia 578), 
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Bleichroder’s Vienna correspondent, Goldschmidt, found only 
“ deaf ears, [ and ] the flag of honor flying high.” 83 Count 
Mensdorff replied to an inquiry of the British ambassador, 
that “ though Austria had ceded her share of Lauenburg for 
money, she had no intention of acting in this way with regard 
to Schleswig-Holstein .” 84 The refusal was flat and final. 

On the other hand, certain Austrians still hoped for com- 
pensations in land, or a guarantee for Venetia. Esterhazy, 
the Emperor, and Blome, in closing the convention of Gastein, 
had had such solutions in mind . 85 And it was surely due to 
their inspiration, that the most effective means was chosen to 
convey such ideas to King William : through confidential talks 
between those two old comrades in arms and apostles of the 
Austro-Prussian alliance, Generals Gablenz and Manteuf- 
fel . 80 An active associate was the clever Leopold von Hof- 
mann, Halbhuber’s successor, who had talked much with 
Blome concerning Gastein and its consequences . 87 Though 
protesting that he had no instructions, Hofmann described to 
Manteuffel the Emperor’s inmost desires, and argued so con- 
vincingly for their justice, and their satisfaction in the name 
of Austro-Prussian solidarity , 88 that the impressionable gen- 

81 Memorandum of Keudell, Berlin November 20, 1865 (HAA) : “ Der 
Wiener Geschaftsfreund schreibt: ‘ in der Holsteinscben Kauf-Angelegenheit 
ist jetzt durchaus nichts zu machen, taube Ohren, die Fahne der Ehre hoch, 
der A. h. Wille ist ganz dagegen — cs ist besser jetzt ganz ruhig bleiben, denn 
jede Bemiihung ware umsonst, jetzt wo die Anleihe doch zum Theil ging — 
aber aucb obne diescn Erfolg ware jetzt schwerlich etwas auszurichten.” 

“Bloomfield to Clarendon, December 21, 1865, No. 45 Confidential (F. 0 . 7 
Austria 687). Similarly in Mensdorff to Mulinen, October 25. 

*“ Hassel; Albert von Sachsen II, p. 215; Blome’s remark to Prince Reuss 
(Reuss to Bismarck, February 21, 1866, No. 8 Vertraulich, HAA). 

“ Gablenz had conversations with Esterhazy before leaving for his post. 

” Manteuffel to Bismarck, October 8, 1865 (copy in HAA) For the 
career of Leopold von Hofmann to the war of 1866, the meager sources are 
chiefly Przibram: Erirmemngen eines alien Oeslerreichers I (here and there), 
and Wurzbach: Biografhisches Lexicon des Kaiserthums Oesterreich XI, p. 
174 f., XXVI, p. 389 If. Junck’s anonymous article: "Holstein unter der 
oesterreicbiscben Statthalterschaft," in Deutsche Vierteljahrschrtft CXIX, 
1867, pp. 203-242, gives interesting side-lights on Hofmann’s activity as civil 
commissioner in Holstein. 

“Manteuffel to Bismarck, October xi, 1865 Vertraulich (HAA; printed 
below, in Appendix A, No. 11; brief summary in Sybel IV, p. 173). 
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eral advised liis monarch to open negotiations with Vienna. 
“Haven’t we some counties that we could give to Bavaria 
and then give Passau to Austria? ” he inquired . 89 After many- 
similar conversations had taken place over the coffee cups in 
Kiel and Schleswig, Manteuffel was forced to confess, how- 
ever, that Bismarck was less generous with land compensa- 
tion-offers than he himself would be . 00 Gablenz seems not to 
have informed Mensdorff of these pourparlers, perhaps mis- 
trusting Biegeleben’s influence; and a hint for permission to 
press Manteuffel and secure propositions from Berlin went 
unanswered in Vienna . 31 The Ballplatz, in contrast to the 
Hofburg, seemed quite indifferent to the question. 

The official despatches between Vienna and Berlin had been 
amply occupied with the consequences of the Gastein con- 
vention, both in the Duchies and in Frankfurt. We shall not 
here examine the quarrel with the city of Frankfurt, nor the 
third ( and last ) Bavarian-Saxon-Hessian resolution on be- 
half of Augustenburg . 02 The Frankfurt affair was a trap of 
Bismarck’s into which Franz Joseph and Esterhazy fell head- 
long, during the vacation of Mensdorff and Biegeleben from 
Vienna . 08 As soon as the minister and his Rejerent returned, 
they adroitly rescued Austria from a situation which would 
have compromised her further with the Mittelstaaten, and 
they gave Bismarck a partial rebuff. 9 * Yet the rebuff was so 
skilful, and Austria’s simultaneous stand against the Bavarian 
motion so loyal to the Prussian alliance, that Bismarck’s later 

“Manteuffel to Bismarck, October 21, 1865, Vertraulich (copy in HAA). 
Moltke had told Manteuffel that Austria desired Passau for military reasons. 

Gablenz to Mensdorff, December 31, 1865, No. 42. 

“Gablenz to Mensdorff, letter of October 31, 1865; Mensdorff’s reply, No- 
vember 9. 

“For brief accounts see Stern IX, pp 434-435; Sybel IV, pp. 176-178. 
The best detailed study of the Frankfurt affair is in R. Schwemer: Geschichte 
dir freien Stadt Frankjurt am Main 1814-1866 III, Heft 2, pp. 227-349, using 
Prussian but not Austrian documents. 

“’For the Austrian attitude, and the disputed question of the initiative in 
the affair, see the protocol of the council of September 19 (Appendix A, No. 
10). 

“Cf. Benedetti’s report ( Origines VII, p. 243). 
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cry of “breach of the Salzburg agreement” sounded uncon- 
vincing to all but William. As usual, his case was built upon 
a conception of federal law and conservative principles at 
variance with that of Austria, and it speaks ill for the politi- 
cal acumen of Franz Joseph and his chief adviser that they 
did not see more clearly whither they were being led. 

GABLENZ’ REGIME IN HOLSTEIN 

As in the spring of 1865, so now, the focal point of Austro- 
Prussian interest was again the region of the lower Elbe, 
where the Austrian Statthalter and the Prussian Gouver- 
neur, each in his own peculiar manner, were ruling their 
troubled provinces. The costly despotism of Manteuffel in 
Schleswig, and the benevolent regime of Gablenz in Holstein, 
have often been compared and contrasted, but the relations 
between these generals-turned-administrator have until re- 
cently been judged solely upon the basis of Sybel’s interpreta- 
tion, derived from the reports of Manteuffel to his govern- 
ment. 95 The reports of Gablenz, on the other hand, show us 
the other side of the picture, and permit us to appreciate more 
fully the delicate situation which finally brought the rupture 
of the Austro-Prussian alliance. 90 

The instructions given to the new Statthalter reveal the de- 
sire of the Austrian government to preserve its “pawn” — 
Holstein — from “deterioration,” so that it could later be 

“Sybel TV, pp. 167-172; Jansen-Samwer pp. 528-531; Stern IX, pp. 436- 
438- 

“ The following account was first written without knowledge of two other 
accounts based also on the Gablenz papers: Johanna Wallner’s sketch in the 
Wiener Zeitung (May 1923) was inaccessible; and Reinbold Lorenz’ mono- 
graphic article: 11 Gablenz in Holstein,” in the Zeitschrift der Gesellschaft jur 
Schleswig-Holsteinische Geschichte LIX, 1930, pp. 1-216, appeared after the 
present account had been submitted as part of a doctoral thesis. Lorenz’ ar- 
ticle is a detailed description of the Gablenz regime in all its aspects, whereas 
the present account aims merely to interpret that regime as a phase of 
Austro-Prussian diplomacy. In addition to the earlier printed material in 
Gablenz cited by Lorenz (be. cit. p. 41 note 1), see the unnoticed anonymous 
article (surely by Gablenz’ aide, Major Junck): “Holstein unter der oester- 
reichischen Statthalterschaft,” in Deutsche Vterteljahrschri}t CXIX, 1867, pp. 
205-242. 
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handed over either to Prussia or to the Diet, according to cir- 
cumstances at the proper time . 07 But Franz Joseph adjured 
Gablenz not to lose himself in petty police measures 88 ( as 
Halbhuber had done ) . Since the Prussians later accused the 
general of having “ double instructions,” it may now be defin- 
itely stated that such was not the case . 80 His orders read as 
follows : 

“ The sole basis for your entire conduct is provided by the [ Gastein ] 
convention. You will be expected to carry it out with exactitude in all 
points. . . . Nothing must happen to prejudice or to make more difficult, 
the future decision of the Imperial Court as to the solution of the Duchies 
problem. On the one hand, you may not give any sort of positive or bind- 
ing assurance to the Prince of Augustenburg or his party. On the other 
hand, you must spare the feelings of the country, so as to avoid turning 
public opinion in Holstein away from Austria and the German Federation, 
and causing it to surrender to the Prussian annexation current, inde- 
pendently of our wish and in conflict with our interests. It is equally im- 
portant to avoid the one rock as much as the other, so that the Land may 
be kept in a condition free from prejudice, to the time when the combi- 
nations of general Politik will bring about the final decision over its fate.” 

Gablenz was further exhorted “ to preserve good comradeship with the 
Prussian troops, and good neighborly relations with the Prussian adminis- 
tration , . . and in the complex . . . matters common to both Duchies, to 
exhibit a spirit of the greatest fairness and conciliation. Should you, on 
the other hand, perceive a tendency of the Prussian authorities to over- 
step the accurately defined rights allotted to them by the Convention, then 
you are first to make amicable representations, and if necessary to use 
firmness in order to uphold the stipulations of the Convention and protect 
the interests and prestige of the Imperial Government.” 

In dealing with the press and the political clubs, Gablenz was instructed 
not to reinstate' the former Danish regulations , 100 but “ vigorously to 
oppose any disturbance of public order by punishable excesses . . . ; and 
to hold the Landesregierung to continuous watchfulness and strict fulfil- 
ment of the laws on this terrain.” He was not to permit the Holstein 

” Mensdorff to Gablenz, September 6, 1865 (HHS; printed in Lorenz, loc. 
cit. pp. 207-209). 

"Gablenz to Mensdorff, letter of October 31. 

“There was no longer any question of instructions from a press-bureau at 
variance with those from Mensdorff. In the most private correspondence of 
Gablenz there is no sign of double instructions. The pursuit of a middle 
course naturally implied the necessity of “tacking" between two extremes, 
which the Prussians misunderstood. 

“"A Prussian request in this sense was rejected by Blome at Gastein 
(Blome to Mensdorff, Gastein, August 14, No, 1). 
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press to use an insulting tone even in a polemic against the Prussian 
papers. 

Finally, Gablenz was ordered to keep down all agitation for the calling 
of the Estates, and to treat the Prince of Augustenburg, quite unoffi- 
cially, with the personal courtesy due to one of his princely rank 101 

This last provision fulfilled the only promise that Franz 
Joseph had made to King William at Salzburg concerning the 
management of Holstein: that the Erbprinz would be treated 
as a private citizen. This fact should be carefully noted. 

Only the express command of his Emperor forced General 
Gablenz to assume a post of whose difficulty he was well 
aware . 102 Making a virtue of necessity, he asserted his 
gratitude for instructions which were “ drawn from his very 
soul ,” 103 though he saw his task as “ nearly insoluble .” 104 
Nevertheless, he was greeted in Kiel with flagged streets; 105 
and his opening proclamation, following the spirit of his in- 
structions, marked out the line of conduct that he was to fol- 
low from first to last in his province: 

“ Far from exercising powers of decisive policy, and free from any par- 
tisan influence, I am moved solely by the thought of working ceaselessly 
for the development of the welfare of this land, and, supported by the 
confidence of the populations, to fulfil their justified desires.” 106 

From the beginning, Gablenz forecast danger from the 
Prussians. Even King William, to whom he had paid his 
respects in Berlin, impressed upon him that the Augustenburg 
combination, “could no longer be considered. — Why!” ex- 
claimed the good monarch in dudgeon, “ the Prince no longer 
possesses even a uniform! ” When William confessed his 

101 Meusdoiff to Gablenz, September 6 (drafted by Biegeleben), expressly 
approved by the Emperor. 

101 Gablenz to Colonel Witzleben, letter of September 27 (HHS: Nachlass 
Gablenz ). Franz Joseph, however, promised to reserve the command of the 
5th army corps for Gablenz (Gablenz to Baron Esceles, September 30, Ibid ) 
m Gablenz to Mensdorff, letter of September n 
1M Gablenz to Mensdorff, September 14, No. 1 Vertraulich. 

But the population on the whole, still incensed by the Gastein convention, 
were cool at first (C. Junck’s anonymous article, loc. cit. p. 212). 

159 Hoff: Die Kimpfe urn Schleswig-Holstein pp, 180-181; Staatsarchiv IX, 
pp. 296-297, 
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belief that Prussia would obtain the Duchies, Gablenz replied 
that before his sovereign could think of giving up his share 
he must secure adequate compensation for it . 107 

In Schleswig, Manteuffel and Zedlitz had gone quickly to 
work toward annexation. They demanded “ obedience ” of 
the inhabitants , 108 and forced the officials whom they installed 
to take the oath of allegiance to the King of Prussia . 100 Their 
lavish expenditures made Bismarck groan . 110 The press was 
severely controlled, and made an instrument of propaganda. 
And the governor openly fostered the annexation idea in his 
speeches and his private conversations wherever he went . 111 

Nevertheless, the personal relations between Manteuffel 
and Gablenz began with the greatest cordiality. In frequent 
conversations, the Statthalter and ‘his Commissar expressed 
their hope that Prussia would eventually obtain possession of 
the Duchies ; 112 but the essential prerequisite was always, 
that Austria must first be granted a territorial or political pay- 
ment for her title. They preferred Prussia’s friendship to 
Augustenburg’s, and therefore hoped that King William would 
appreciate Austria’s position . 118 Meanwhile Gablenz sent 
urgent appeals to Vienna to hurry up some sort of a settle- 
ment . 114 But he received no consolation from the Ballplatz, 
only “wait, wait, courage, and steady .” 116 

The apologists of Bismarck have seized upon Gablenz’ ad- 
ministration of Holstein to accuse Austria of breaking the 
convention of Gastein, and thus to justify Prussia’s severance 

M1 Gablenz to Meysenbug, September 14, No. 1 V ertraulich. 

108 Proclamation of September 15 ( Staatsarchiv XX, p. 296). 

“* I-Ialbhuber to Mensdorff, September 7, No. 311. 

1,0 Sybel IV, pp. 168-169. 

“Gablenz to Mensdorff, September 27, No, xo; letter of October 31. 

“See Appendix A, No. 11; also Manteuffel to Bismarck, October 8 (copy 
in HAA) . 

“Manteuffel to Bismarck, October 8 (copy in HAA). 

“Gablenz to Mensdorff, letter of October 31. 

“Mensdorff to Gablenz, letter of November 9, 1863. 
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of the Austria alliance . 113 They praise Gablenz for an excel- 
lent beginning ( i.e. friendly concessions to Prussia, and a firm 
stand against Augustenburg ) , and then they tax him with a 
change of policy in November. They trace this to a more 
determined attitude in the Ballplatz , 117 They seem to dis- 
cover suddenly in December that Austria does not intend to 
invoke the Danish laws against the press and the Vereins in 
the Duchies, that Austria is committing an illegitimate and 
unfriendly act by encouraging sentiment for Augustenburg in 
order to offset “ legitimate ” Prussian annexation propaganda, 
and that Gablenz ( and the Ballplatz ) were relaxing their 
support of the Gastein convention . 118 Basing their attacks 
on materials from Manteuffel’s reports, and from Bismarck’s 
complaints to Vienna, these critics of Austrian policy seek to 
load upon the shoulders of Mensdorff and Biegeleben and 
Franz Joseph, of Gablenz and von Hofmann, the guilt for 
starting relations upon the down-grade which ended in war . 139 
The witty and telling rebuttal by Fried jung can now be sup- 
ported by more positive data from the Austrian side . 120 

In the first place, absolutely no change in policy was even 
hinted to Gablenz by his superiors . 121 Not until the New 
Year were any new instructions given to him, and those pre- 
scribed no new direction but only stricter measures in pursu- 
ing the original policy of holding an equal balance between 

““This is the Tendenz of the Sybel school. 

“Sybel iV, pp 186-187. Thimme (G. W V, pp. 325, 343-344) takes the 
word of the sensitive, anything but objective, Manteuffel for a change in Aus- 
tria's policy. Yet Manteuffel tried to shift to Bismarck’s shoulders part of the 
blame for this change (report of December 16: G, W. V, p. 343). 

m G, W. V, pp. 325, 3441 Sybel IV, pp. 186-187. 

m Sybel IV, p. 192. 

** Friedjung’ Kampf tint die Vorherrschaft I, p. 153, also pp. 141-142. 

121 The only important despatches from Vienna were dated October 25 
(disapproving Augustenburg’s trip to Schleswig) ; November 1 (on the Hol- 
stein Estates) ; and December 16 (forbidding celebration of the Princess’ 
journey), On January 30, 1866, Mensdorff wrote to Gablenz: absolutely no 
change in instructions. 
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Prussia and Augustenburg. 122 Whatever Gablenz may have 
learned from private sources about the feelings in Vienna, he 
was told nothing by Mensdorff save that the foreign minister 
longed for a solution of the spiny problem as badly as he. 32,3 
This should clear the Ballplatz from engineering a change of 
policy in November and December, 1865. 

In the second place, Gablenz himself, from the beginning 
to the end of his Statthaltership, followed his original instruc- 
tions to the best of his ability; to preserve the pawn intact, 
to steer the neutral middle course avoiding the Scylla of Prus- 
sian policy and the Charybdis of the Augustenburg direc- 
tion. 124 With moderation instead of repression as his watch- 
word, he allowed reasonable activity to the propaganda of 
both parties, but kept it within the bounds, not of the harsh 
Danish laws, but of the press laws of Austria. 125 He forbade 
the designation “Friedrich VIII” but permitted “Iloheit” 
and “Herzog”™ for Friedrich’s father had transferred this 
title to his son. 127 tie gave “strict orders to all papers to 
leave the monarchs out of the question,” but would not hinder 
them from “criticizing the Bismarck policy and its aims.” 128 
Yet he was “ determined not to tolerate a shadow government 
of any sort,” 120 He persuaded the Prince to refrain from any 
act which might provoke demonstrations from his follow- 
ers, 130 and Frederick kept his word. 133 

Gablenz preferred to accomplish his purpose with moral 

Mensdorff to Gablenz, December 29, 1865, and oral instructions to Hof- 
mann (Vogt p 83 note 3), 

333 Mensdorff to Gablenz, letter of November 9. 

m Gablenz to Mensdorff, letter of September ix. 

“See below, in this chapter. 

“ Gablenz to Manteuffel, October 27 (copy in HHS) . 

121 Jansen-Samwer p. 539. Bismarck denied the legality of this title for 
Prince Friedrich. 

128 Gablenz to Chotek, letter of October 17 (HHS: Nachlass Gablenz). 

128 Ibid. 

130 The orders to do this came from Vienna (Mensdorff to Gablenz, October 

25) • 

m Though he interpreted it to apply only to his own person, not to his wife. 
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suasion , 132 but in flagrant cases he took severe measures . 133 
In December, he offered to prosecute the Augustenburg news- 
paper if Manteuffel wished . 134 In January, he was ordered 
to check the political clubs . 135 No procedure against the an- 
nexationists, on the other hand, is recorded, though Gablenz 
in personal relations expressed his displeasure with the ex- 
tremists of both factions; and he finally attempted to d^'aw 
the moderate Augustenburgers away from Friedrich, who had 
fallen into the hands of his more radical followers . 138 In this, 
as in all his acts, the purpose was to fulfil his sovereign’s in- 
structions, to maintain a free hand in all directions. 

In the third place, this policy of neutrality and balance had 
been explained to the Prussians with unmistakeable frankness 
early in the game. 

“ The Emperor, ” said Hofmann to Manteuffel, “ considers Holstein as 
a security for his rights in. the Duchies, and the Statthalter’s duty is to 
maintain it intact for the Emperor. [For instance], were annexationist 
officials installed, the value of the security would be diminished, hence the 
Stattkalter had to preserve the status quo in popular opinion in Holstein 
through the counterpoise of Augustenburg officials . . ." 1 ? 7 

133 On October 4, Gablenz called together the leading members of the 
Landesregierung and urged them to aid Mm in preventing abuses of the press- 
laws, and make stricter measures unnecessary Gablenz hoped this would 
prove sufficient, for repression would only serve Prussian propaganda (Gab- 
lenz to Meysenbug, October 5, No. 13A). Gablenz also persuaded the pro- 
fessors and students of Kiel University to refrain from political toasts and 
excesses at their 200th anniversary celebration, — no small feat of diplomacy 
(Gablenz to Mensdorff, October 31). 

133 He secured the dismissal of the notorious Frese and May from the staff 
of the Augustenburg paper, and their return to Prussia. After seizing May 
and threatening his trial, Bismarck had quietly released Mm, well knowing 
that that agitator would hurry back to Kiel and cause trouble for Gablenz. 
This stroke Gablenz thus parried for the time being (Gablenz to Mensdorff 
October 31). 

'** Gablenz to Mensdorff, December 2, No. 30. The paper accused two 
Prussian, officers of complicity in the theft of Samwer’s papers, correctly, as it 
turned out. 

1311 Meysenbug to Gablenz, January 13, 1866 

““Gablenz to Mensdorff, January 3, No. rB Geheim, 

1 ” Manteuffel to Bismarck, October 11, 1863, Verlrautich (HAA; Appendix 
A, No. ir), 
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Several days before, Gablenz himself had defended his mod- 
erate policy against Manteuffel’s complaints. When his Prus- 
sian friend mentioned orders from Berlin, Gablenz declared 
that he was not the mandatory of Prussia, and that he could 
not prevent in Holstein what was being discussed in the whole 
of Europe. He could not forbid the papers to criticize the 
convention of Gastein, when it was so warmly treated in the 
press of Prussia and Austria themselves . 138 

Austria's position would have been stronger, had the Em- 
peror at Salzburg told the King that he intended to interpret 
literally article one of the convention. But Franz Joseph saw 
no need for this, so clearly was it stated in black and white 
that the exercise of the sovereign rights in Holstein devolved, 
not on Prussia, but on Austria . 130 There was no restric- 
tion . 140 Early in November, when the Ballplatz first had oc- 
casion to call attention to this exclusive right of administra- 
tion and freedom from interference in Holstein, it was not 
directly opposed in Berlin . 141 Not only the wording, but the 
purpose of the instrument — to lessen disagreement between 
the two powers in governing the Duchies 142 — supported the 
Austrian interpretation. From the beginning, Austria herself 
acted upon this policy : not once did Mensdorff protest against, 
nor Gablenz interfere with, the Manteuffel-Bismarck design 
of converting Schleswig into a Prussian province . 143 In 
equity, Gablenz might well have given free reign to the Prince 
in Holstein, and stamped out Prussian propaganda. But he 
made no secret of his “ hands-off ” policy from the beginning. 

Gablenz to Meysenbug, October 5, 1865, No. 13A. Manteuffel’s version 
of this conversation, substantially the same, m his report to Bismarck, Octo- 
ber 8 (HAA) 

ls ° Staaisarchiv IX, p 288. 

“Save those specifically provided in subsequent articles, 

“Mensdorff to Chotek, October 30; Cbotek to Mensdorff, Noyember 20 
No. 71A Bismarck did not relish the Austrian interpretation (cf. G. IF. V, 
p. 327), but withheld his opposition for the moment in the hope that Aus- 
tria would call the Estates on her sole authority, and thus provide him with 
a casus belli ( Origines VII, pp. $8, 253; G. W. V, p. 333 ) ■ 

143 Bismarck had constantly spoken of this as the object of the convention. 

“ Cf. memorandum of Gablenz, Kiel, December 27, 1865. 
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The Prussians were amply forewarned and had no reason to 
be surprised at the consequences. 

In the fourth place, to maintain this neutrality, this status 
quo in public opinion in his province, Gablenz was gradually 
forced to show less conciliation both toward the Prussian im- 
portunities, and toward the radical leaders of the Augusten- 
burg movement. The cause of this tightening of the reins 
was the Prussian governor’s increasingly desperate attempts 
to stamp out the Augustenburg movement in Schleswig, and 
to spread there the gospel of Prussian annexation. 

“ Since he has dissolved the clubs, punished the papers, and even for- 
bidden telegrams when not friendly to Prussia, he finds himself on a steep 
incline,” wrote the Statthalter, “That he would like to drag me on to this 
steep incline goes without saying ” 144 

The Prussian offensive showed in its worst light in November 
and December, when spies sanctioned by Prussian officers 
were caught redhanded in Holstein, in the theft of private 
papers from Samwer, chief advisor of Augustenburg . 146 

As the Schleswigers cast longing eyes toward the happier 
land of Holstein, and the pent-up feelings burst forth with 
double volume in Gablenz’ province, the Prussian governor 
redoubled his demands upon his Austrian colleague. In Octo- 
ber, Gablenz had written with a sigh, “ Hardly a day goes by 
that [ Manteuffel ] doesn’t turn to me with some petty trou- 
ble, and though I’ve so far parried them with the best form, 
yet I foresee clearly that my position here is not tenable for 
long .” 146 To meet the governor without encountering com- 
plaints was impossible . 147 By December, the importunities 
had grown so frequent that Gablenz’ nerves were shattered. 

1,4 Gablenz to Chotek, letter of October 17; to Mensdorff, letter of Octo- 
ber 31. 

*“ Gablenz to Mensdorff, December 2, No. 30. Cf. Jansen-Samwer pp. 544- 
545 - 

‘“Gablenz to Mensdorff, letter of October 31. Cf. Gablenz to Meysenbug, 
October 3, No. 13A. 

14r Gablenz to Mensdorff, October 20, No. 17B. 
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“ In all my life,” he wrote, “ I’ve never served under such frightfully 
irritating conditions. Everyone wants to embroil me with the opposite 
party, the intrigues of the Prussians and the Augustenburgers are cease- 
less, and not a day goes by in which I have one single peaceful hour .” 148 
“ It is flatly impossible to exist the shortest time, without being pestered 
by Manteuffel.” 140 “ I would rather attack a battery than stand here 

morally in the breach, — the first is a mauvais quart d’heure — the second 
an endless crossfire .” 100 

At last Gablenz thought that he had gone well-nigh the 
limit in concessions to the Prussian governor, and that to sub- 
mit to further interference would only compromise his posi- 
tion and open the way to Prussian domination of Holstein. 
When Manteuffel visited him on December 14, the Statthalter 
and his Commissar spoke their minds as frankly as they had 
in October. As then, so now, they warned that if the Prussian 
offensive continued, they would have to give equal freedom 
to the Augustenburg movement. 161 In short, Gablenz asked 
Manteuffel to “leave me in peace, as I leave him.” 162 Hof- 
mann was sent to Vienna for instructions to deal with the new 
situation. 

“ The difference between this conversation and the earlier ones,” wrote 
Manteuffel to Bismarck, “ is this, that several months ago the two men 
saw it as a fixed plan that Prussia should receive the Duchies. . . . This 
time they knew nothing about it, and pictured themselves as in a state of 
defense against Prussia’s policy, so that it was a question of preserving 
Austria’s copossessory rights and, if necessary, fighting for them .” 153 

Was it the fault of the Ballplatz that the pre-Gastein troubles 
were recurring, when the chief Prussian propagandist, Con- 
stantin Rossler, could write at this time, “ It is we who cannot 

Gablenz to Mensdorff, letter of December 15; similarly, letter of Janu- 
ary 11, 1866. 

“ Gablenz to Mensdorff, December 27, No. 40 Vertraulich. “Bismarck 
und Manteuffel wollen, dass ich ein iirgeres Polizei-Regiment fiibren soli, als 
jetzt in Schleswig ist.” (Gablenz to Baronin Anton Gablenz, December 2, 
1865, HHS: Nachlass Gablenz). 

“* Gablenz to Mensdorff, letter of January 11, 1866. 

111 Sybel IV, p. 188. 

Gablenz to Mensdorff, December 19, 1865, No. 37A. 

150 Manteuffel to Bismarck, December 16, Vertraulich (HAA). 
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wait, it is we who must keep moving. For we are on the of- 
fensive .”? 15 * 1 

Both Bismarck and Manteuffel were too close to the facts 
and too keen observers not to know what they were about. 
For different reasons, they now in December attacked the 
self-same Austrian policy that they had complacently tolerated 
in September and October. 

Bismarck had wanted a breathing-spell after Gastein, and 
a quiet vacation in Biarritz during October. On his return 
to Berlin in November, he was ready to begin his campaign 
for the Duchies, in earnest. He gave carte-blanche to the 
Prussian press to hit back at Austria , 155 and to the astonished 
Chotek, he exclaimed: “There cannot exist between Austria 
and Prussia a half-relationship. Either sincere alliance or 
war to the knife ,” 150 His staff-orders ran: 

. . Continue to complain in Vienna over the Austrian administration in 
Holstein, and keep open such complaints as might be capable of sharper 
development under certain circumstances. Exercise a slow gradual pres- 
sure against Austria without provocative or final steps .” 151 

Bismarck told Benedetti, with a smile, that he was sending 
complaints to Vienna “ twice a week,” — they served to alien- 
ate King William step by step from his ally . 158 

Gablenz’ other accuser, his friend Manteuffel, had gone to 
Schleswig in the first place with the definite purpose to pre- 

154 Letter to Max Duncker, December 13, 1865 ( Max Duncker’s Pohtischer 
Briefwechsel pp. 397-398). 

“'Bandmann: Die deulsche Presse p 82 For the first time sine® Gastein, 
the Kre-uzzeitnng on November 23 threatened war, in phrases similar to Bis- 
marck’s (Bandmann pp. 34, 86). The Kolnische Zeitung published word for 
word, a conversation between Bismarck and Chotek, which the former ad- 
mitted he had given to that journal (Chotek to Mensdorff, November 20, 
No. 71B Vertravlich) . 

156 Ibid . Bismarck justified his orders to the press, as reprisals against the 
virulence of the Austrian press. 

M Memorandum in the hand of undersecretary von Thile, c. November 
26 (HAA). Cf. G. IV. V, p. 329. 

w Origines VII, p. 223. 
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pare the Duchies for annexation . 150 He had made what 
amounted to a wager with Bismarck, that in three months he 
would bring Austria to accept the Prussian doctrine. If he 
failed, then he agreed to Bismarck’s own plan of “ unpleasant 
alliances .” 180 In reality, Manteuffel failed miserably, not 
only in Holstein, but in his own Schleswig, where he had 
the powers of a “Turkish pasha .” 301 At the end of Decem- 
ber, the doughty general was so dejected that he contemplated 
cutting the Gordian knot by a declaration of martial law . 102 
Possibly too he envied Gablenz’ popularity and success in Hol- 
stein . 163 At any rate, he saw himself compromised in Berlin, 
and his influence upon the King in decline while Bismarck’s 
grew stronger . 184 

ls ° Manteuffel to Bismarck, letter of September io (Kohl: Bhmarck-Jahr- 
bucli III, p. 202), quoted by Thimme, G. W. V, p. 345; also Gablenz to 
Mensdorff, December 31, No. 42. 

190 Manteuffel to Bismarck, January 18, 1866, Vertrmlich (HAA) ; Sybel 
IV, p rgo; Gablenz to Mensdorff, December 31, No. 42 — In early October, 
Manteuffel had told Gablenz that he and Bismarck had the same purpose, 
annexation of the Duchies, but differed as to means. Bismarck wanted to 
get them with the aid of France against Austria, a pokey which Manteuffel 
considered “ leidenschaftlich, abenleuerlich, und prmcipienlos ” Though Bis- 
marck had promised him a “ vorgangige Auseinandersetzung mit Oesterreich,” 
Manteuffel thought that the premier was tricking him by the trip to Biarritz 
(Gablenz to Meysenbug, October 5, No. 13B). 

”* “ The feeling in Schleswig is much worse than it was,” wrote Rdssler, 
“ If the situation continues to get worse, I’m not sure whether six months 
from now a certain man will still be minister.” ( Max DunckePs Politischer 
Briefwechsel pp. 397-398) . Manteuffel told Gablenz that he had failed only 
because of Bismarck’s misguided instructions! He (Manteuffel) had several 
times asked for release, but William had persuaded him to carry on (Gablenz 
to Mensdorff, letter of January 31, 1866). 

m G. W. V, p. 345- 

lro He spoke scornfully of Gablenz’ chase for popularity. 

1,1 Very significant is his confession to Gablenz on December 30: “. . . dass 
er [Manteuffel] nach der Vereinbarung von Gastein, und nach Allem, was 
dabei besprochen wurde, die Annexion der Herzogtumer an Preussen als etwas 
gemeinsam Beschlossenes betrachtet habe, und nut der Oberzeugung hierherge- 
kommen sei, sie in langstens 10 bis 12 Wocben zur Durchfiihrung gelangen zu 
sehen. Durch die Wendung, welche die Angelegenheiten seither genommen 
haben, sehe er sich nun allerdings zu einem Stillstande in seinem Yorgehen 
genotigt, und finde sich auch einiger Massen koropromittirt,” (Gablenz to 
Mensdorff, December 31, 1865, No 42) Cf. also remarks of Manteuffel on 
October 4 (Gablenz to Meysenbug, October 5, No. 13B). • 
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Yet it was this super-sensitive, mercurial Manteuffel, this 
“Bayard with a touch of Don Quixote”/ 00 aud the states- 
man who by this time was as sure that he could gain his great 
ends only by war as he was master of the means to turn 
events in that direction, who have accused Gablenz and 
Mensdorff of shifting to an anti-Prussian, pro-Augustenburg 
policy and thus justifying Bismarck’s swing to Italy, and 
the rupture of the Austrian alliance. The trouble was, of 
course, that the Berlin government considered Austria’s 
friendly neutrality as hostility. But in all fairness, why was 
it more hostile for the one state to preserve its pawn for a 
compensation, than for the other to try to win both Duchies 
out of its ally’s hand without offering anything but vague 
promises in return? The truth is, that when Manteuffel 
and his minister-president saw that the Austrians did not in- 
tend to withdraw from the lower Elbe and sell or abandon 
the Duchies to Prussia, they were both ready for war. 166 

Manteuffel now urged Bismarck to bring Austria to terms: 
she must break utterly with the Augustenburg party. As a 
test he suggested the expulsion of the Prince from the 
Duchies, 187 — the good old pre-Gastein device. But events 
soon made such a test unnecessary. Through a lamentable 
error of judgment, Gablenz permitted the famous mass- 
meeting at Altona on January 2 3. 16 8 While no resolutions 

163 Ludwig Debio: “Edwin von Manteuffel’s Politische Idcen,” in His- 
torische Zeitschnft CXXXI, 1925, p. 42 note (quoting Dove). 

Gablenz to Mensdorff, December 31, 1865, No. 42: “Freiherr von Man- 
teuffel charakterisirt die Verschiedcnheit seines Standpunktes von jenem des 
Gr. Bismarck dadurch, dass er fur die Annexion eine Entschadigung Oester- 
reichs an Land und Geld walle, wahrend der Mimster-Prasident hierzu ■weni- 
ger geneigt sei. Aber auch seine [Manteuffefs] Ideen iiber die Oesterreich zu 
gewahrenden Kompensationen, ermangelten jeder bestimmteren Prazisirung, 
und kamen uber ganz allgemeine Floskeln nicht hinaus.” 

“ T Manteuffel to Bismarck, January 14 and 18, 1866 (HAA). But Man- 
teuffel advised that, “ if one doesn't yet desire the rupture,” he could settle 
outstanding differences directly with Gablenz (January 14) . 

1M Syhcl IV, p. 195. Mensdorff learned later that agitators from Berlin 
had taken a prominent part, and the idea of the meeting had been hatched 
in the Prussian capital, by the Committee of 16. 
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were adopted, and Prince Frederick took no part, certain 
over-zealous followers raised the shout for Friedrich VIII. 
The news of this demonstration was far more disagreeable to 
the Hof burg than to Bismarck. Mensdorff gravely disap- 
proved of Gablenz’ action, but considered it a matter to be 
settled by Austria alone. 160 If Prussia complained, he in- 
tended to maintain Austria’s exclusive right to administer 
Holstein free from Prussian control. 170 But he let the Berlin 
government know in confidence, that he deeply regretted 
Gablenz’ mistake, 171 that Gablenz himself evidently felt the 
same, 172 and that Franz Joseph was quite upset. 173 More- 
over he gave his word that no such accident should occur 
again. 17 ' 1 These assurances ought to have satisfied any ally 
whose policy was peace. 

But Bismarck seized the opportunity for a quarrel. Ob- 
viously the provocation could not be overlooked, and it gave 
him an excellent opening against Austria. He had already 
been poisoning the relations in the manner of the previous 
spring. The situation of March 1865 had recurred. At the 
earnest request of Gablenz, to counteract the new aggressive- 
ness of the Prussian and the Augustenburg parties, Mensdorff 
had given him ( the Statthalter ) permission to tighten the 
reins: no interference to be tolerated from either quarter, but 
no change in the policy of the middle course, and the friendli- 
est relations to be maintained with Manteuffel. 176 Bismarck 
at once exploited this non-interference tenet as unfriendliness 
to an ally. An interview with Hofrat von Hofmann, who had 
passed through Berlin at New Years’, provided the minister 

100 Mensdorff to Gablenz, January 29 and 30, 1866; Mensdorff to Karolyi, 
January 27. Cf Sybel IV, p. ig4. 

Ibid. 

171 Sybel XV, p. 197; Werther to Bismarck, January 30, tg. No. 26 (AGEV). 

173 Werther to Bismarck, February 8, No. 43 (HAA). 

173 Werther to Thile, letter of February 1 (PGS: Nachlass Manteuffel). 

174 Mensdorff to Karolyi, February 7, No. 2 Vertraulich. 

178 Mensdorff to Gablenz, December 29, 1865. Cf. Vogt p. 83 note 3. 
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with further ammunition.- 170 On the strength of the Altona 
affair, he now secured William’s signature to a sharp note 
which resembled those of Bismarck’s heyday before Gastein, 
and contained the same arguments. On January 26, it went 
off to Vienna. 177 

DISILLUSIONMENT IN VIENNA 

In the face of this return to the pre-Gastein situation, what 
attitude did Austria assume? 

The Emperor had determined, at the moment he approved 
the Gastein convention, to yield no farther to Prussia. 178 
Subsequent events only strengthened his resolve not to repeat 
tire Gastein reculade. Four circumstances were responsible 
for this attitude: public opinion; Bismarck’s policy; the im- 
provement of Austria’s internal conditions and international 
position; and military and court influences in Vienna. 

Probably the earliest cause for the new firmness was the 
universal outcry against the convention. Franz Joseph, al- 
ways sensitive to newspaper criticism, was especially hurt by 
the bitter charges that Austria had abdicated her position in 
Germany, had sealed a dishonorable compact by selling Lauen- 
burg, and had incurred a “ second Olmiitz ” instead of inflict- 
ing one. 179 Even the Allgemeine Zeitung, Austria’s great de- 
fender in South Germany, now broke away and took a critical 
tone toward the policy of Vienna. 180 He had to hear it from 

m Bismarck's memorandum on this interview of December 31 is a glaring 
example of argument in mum regis. Note the number of subjective deduc- 
tions (G. W. V, p 346-349). That the minister-president reported only what 
he wished the King to know, is evident from the Austrian (fuller) account of 
the same interview (Chotek to Mensdorff, January 2, 1866, Nos. 2A and B). 

m G. W. V, pp. 365-368; Staatsarchiv X, pp 331-334. 

in Cf. his remark to the Grand Duke of Hesse-Darmstadt ( Dalwigk’s Tage- 
biicher p. 183) . 

1,8 Franz Joseph’s resentment at such criticism is apparent from his ready 
agreement with Bismarck’s measures against the Committee of 36 (the 
Frankfurt affair), and also from his repeated attempts during the autumn of 
1865 to strengthen the influence of the cabinet over the Austrian press (proto- 
cols of councils of November 2, 10, 28). 

“’’Kuider; Bismarck uni die ojjenlliche Meinimg in Bayern, 1862-1866, p. 
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all sides, that Austria could no longer claim to be a first-class 
power. 

And what thanks did he receive from Prussia for this humil- 
iation? Only scornful remarks to third persons, and intrigues 
with Austria’s worst enemies. Through Beust and Dalwigk, 
sayings such as this from Bismarck were forwarded to the 
Ballplatz : ( referring to Lauenburg ) “ the honest man buys, 
but it is the scamp who sells cheap .” 161 Nor did it savor of 
loyal friendship when Bismarck, little more than a month af- 
ter Salzburg, left for Paris and Biarritz, and sought interviews 
with the Emperor Napoleon . 182 As soon as he returned, the 
expected happened . 183 In the very first interview with the 
Austrian charge, Bismarck assumed a tone hardly customary 
between two equal allies 1 ® 4 He also complained of the ap- 
pointment of the “ extremely anti-Prussian ” Herr von Braun 
as chief of the Kaiser’s private chancellery ; 186 he repeatedly 
insinuated that the Emperor had turned his back upon his 
Salzburg-Ischl “promises ”; 180 he encouraged the Zollverein 

“ Ffusterschmid to Mensdorfi, Dresden, September 14, 1865, No. 79 (from 
Beust). Cf. Bismarck’s words to Pfordtcn (Friescn II, p 130). — It was a 
widespread opinion that Austria should have received twice as much money 
for Lauenburg as she did (Beust’s opinion: Werner to Mensdorff, Gastein, 
August 26, Bloomfield’s opinion: letter to Russell, August 24, F. 0 . 356 
Bloomfield Papers 39). Similarly, Bismarck’s expost (to Beust) of Prussian 
policy in the Schleswig-Holstein affair (Vogt p. 83), or this remark to Count 
Hohenthal: “ I shall soon take action against Austria de cotnmtmi dividend/}. 
We shall annex Schleswig without further ado, and Austria may hand over 
to the Augustenburger, debt-ridden Holstein.” (Werner to Mensdorfi, Dres- 
den, December 13, 1863, No. 100). 

Though the Biarritz trip had been planned at least as early as June. 

183 Chotek had prophesied a renewed offensive of complaints. 

1,4 Chotek to Mensdorff, November 11, No. 70C Geheim 

185 Ibid. Franz Joseph was said to have exclaimed, when he read this re- 
port, “ Does the Prussian cabinet demand that I ask their permission in 
choosing my own officials? ” (Manteuffel to Bismarck, December 16 Ver- 
traulich , HAA, on information from Gablenz or Hofmann, who had picked 
it up in the Ballplatz). Baron Gagern, Hessian envoy, heard this from 
Biegeleben (Vogt p. 83 note 2). — On the other hand, Mensdorff later told 
Werther that the Emperor had not made such a remark to him (Mensdorff) 
(Werther to Bismarck, February 8, 1866, No, 42, HAA). 

"* Bloomfield to Clarendon, letter of February 15, 1866 (F. 0 . 356 Bloom- 
field Papers 39). 
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states to recognize Italy in apparent contradiction to his own 
word to Franz Joseph; 187 — these acts, coupled with the 
move of Bavaria and Saxony toward Victor Emanuel, in- 
creased the resentment of the Emperor. Henceforth, the 
monarch and his counsellors were ready to see the cloven hoof 
of the wily minister -president in everything ; they believed the 
rumor that he had secretly tried to undermine the Austrian 
loan while he was in Paris; 188 and they were convinced that 
Bismarck was conspiring with Hungarian revolutionaries to 
spoil the chances of a settlement. 180 

Meanwhile, however, the internal reconstruction of the 
monarchy, the French loan, the assurances from Napoleon, 
the beginning of serious parleys with Hungary, — all these 
favorable factors went far to dissipate the inferiority complex 
which had possessed the Hojburg at the crisis of Gastein. 

MT Bismarck maintained that his promise to the Emperor at Salzburg had 
carried a large reservation, viz. that “ if the other Zollverein states, uninflu- 
enced by Berlin, recognized Italy and thus removed the obstacle to the com- 
mercial treaty ... the completion of the treaty might be aided by Prussia " 
(Chotek to Mensdorff, November 20, No. 71B V ertrmlich) . — The following 
facts show whether Bismarck kept the letter of his promise or not: On 
November 19 or 20, Herr von Thile, on instructions from Bismarck, “ form- 
ally invited Hanover and Electoral Hesse, in the name of the royal Prussian 
cabinet, to recognize the Kingdom of Italy.” (Ibid.) . — In Paris, Bismarck had 
besought the Italian government, through its envoy, Nigra, to push the com- 
mercial treaty and to demand recognition (La Marmora p. 59). — Bismarck 
censured his envoy in Cassel for an “ ostensible ” breach of this Salzburg 
promise (G. W. V, p. 337), and yet a week later, he publicly joined Bavaria 
in summoning all the German states to ratify the treaty with the recognition 
clause. 

188 Sybel (IV, p. 183 note 1) found no sign of this in the Prussian archives, 
— but why would he ? Bismarck spoke with the French Rothschild in Paris 
in November, and in the previous June he had contemplated opposing an 
Austrian loan (Stern IX, p. 587; Bismarck to Roon, letter of July 3, 1865, 
in Bismarck- J ahrbuch V, p. 188), 

Gramont (Origines VII, p 270) ; Bloomfield to Clarendon, letter of 
February 15 (F. 0 . 356 Bloomfield Papers 39). This, too, may have had 
some basis in fact. In Paris, in 1862, Bismarck had opened relations with 
Magyar imigrfo, and had long considered a Hungarian revolution to be one 
of his cards in a war with Austria (Seherr-Thoss: “ Erinnerungen aus meincm 
Leben,” in Deutsche Rundschau XXVIII, 1881, p. 63 ff.; G. W. VII, pp, 65, 
67 ; Wertheimer: Bismarck im politischen Kompj pp. 235-237). 
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More encouraging comments came in from the German 
courts , 100 added to such advice as this ( from Edelsheim, now 
minister-president in Baden ) : “ If you wait until all the dan- 
gers that surround you have disappeared, before adopting an 
energetic policy against Prussia, a long time may still pass 
by. What you lack is determination. Under Prince Schwarz- 
enberg you obtained great results ‘ parce qu’il savait oser 103 

Such admonitions did not fall upon barren ground. They 
were reinforced by others from Austrians of prominence, like 
Prince Metternich and Ludwig von Gablenz, who pressed for 
a decision, one way or the other, toward Prussia or toward 
the Diet . 102 Biegeleben’s inner conviction that war was in- 
evitable, and Belcredi’s suspicious hostility, had lost nothing 
in vigor nor potency . 193 Since Gastein, many persons of in- 
fluence, like the first adjutant-general, Crenneville, had come 
to the conclusion that nothing but the sword could end the 
Prussian danger . 194 The treatment meted out by Bismarck 
to his ally in November, December, and January swelled the 
ranks of the devotees of the Schwarzenberg-Schmerling cult 
in Hojburg and Ballhausplatz, while the adherents of the 
Metternich-Rechberg policy lost ground. Count Mensdorff, 
at heart a Metternichian, still held that his stand at Gastein 
had been the correct one. 10 ® He longed to be freed from the 

““See Beust’s remarks: Origines VII, pp. 224 f., 263; Dalwigk’s remarks: 
Origines VII, p. 236 ; Pfordten’s remarks: Sybel IV, p. 202 (from Reuss to 
Bismarck, February 21, 1S66, No, 8 Vertraulich, HAA). 

181 Zulauf to Mensdorff, Karlsruhe, December 31, 1S65, No. 48, Similarly, 
Platen’s words (Karolyi to Mensdorff, January 26, 1S66, No. 7A V ertraulick) ■ 

m Metternich to Mensdorff, December 2, 1863, No. 49B; to Gablenz, letter 
of March 7 (HHS: Nachlass Gablenz ) ; Gablenz to Mensdorff, October 18, 
No. 16A; letter of October 31; January 3, 1866, No. iB Geheim; to Baron 
Esceles, February 3, 1866 (HHS: Nachlass Gablenz): “Prejudice, rusty ideas, 
failure to recognize the needs of the times, postpone everything, never take 
action, always only wait, — it is this that is so disastrous for us.” 

1,3 R. von Biegeleben p. 299. Belcredi’s remark to Malaguzzi, in Luzio, loc. 
cit. pp. 420-422. 

“‘Wertheimer: Graf Julius Andrassy I, p. 213; Hofmann’s words to Man- 
teuffel (Appendix A, No. 11) may be somewhat overdrawn, for diplomatic 
reasons. 

“ 5 Origines VII, p. 141. 
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infernal Duchies problem, and the word-war with Bismarck 1 m ’ 
— but he awaited orders from above. 

Even Moriz Esterhazy was becoming less enamoured of 
the Prussian alliance . 107 He was already considering a means 
of patching up a modus vivendi with Hungary, in case the 
German question prematurely pressed for settlement . 108 Still 
morbidly suspicious of France and Italy , 100 he saw himself 
forced to look toward Paris for salvation . 200 At the same 
time, Esterhazy was meditating a frank and effective rap- 
prochement with the Mittelstaaten a la Biegeleben . 201 

But it was still the Emperor who controlled: he left no 
doubt in the minds of Mensdorff and the other ministers that 
he himself was the director of Austrian foreign policy . 202 
He clung tenaciously to the hope of preserving the alliance in 
peace, but more and more he came to feel that Bismarck 
would give no quarter. The Gastein reculade had resulted in 
humiliation for Austria, another retreat might endanger the 
dynasty. Franz Joseph turned a deaf ear to those who would 
place reason of state ( and a rapprochment with Italy ) above 
the “honor” of the Habsburg House, and he hearkened to 
the increasing number whose advice was, “ Austria must show 
her teeth.” 203 He and Esterhazy still consoled themselves 
with the thought that Prussia might back down in the end. 

*“ Cf. his remark to General Hauslab (Luzio, loc. cit., p. 427) ; letter to Duke 
Ernst of Coburg, March 23, 1866 (Tempeltey: Herzog Ernst von Coburg 
uni das Jahr 1 866, p. 17). 

Vitzthum p. 152. 

““ Vitzthum p. 152 (not on the best authority) , 

'“Vitzthum p. 133; Luzio, loc. cit. pp. 422, 430-432. 

Esterhazy to Mensdorff, letter of February xo, 1866 (Appendix A, No. 

12). 

"'This came to the surface in the council of February 21 (Appendix A, 
No. 14). 

“Luzio, loc. cit., p. 427, Franz Joseph did not always take Esterhazy’s ad- 
vice. He refused to sell the Duchies, and he went farther in dealing with 
Deak at this time than Esterhazy desired (Esterhazy to Mensdorff, letter of 
February 10, 1866: Appendix A, No, 12). 

*“ Esterhazy’s words in council of February 21, 1866 (Appendix A, No. 14). 
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MENSDORFF’S PEACE OFFENSIVE 

Easily in the new year, 1866, Franz Joseph entertained the 
British ambassador at dinner. “His Imperial Majesty,” 
wrote Lord Bloomfield the next day, “ seemed under the im- 
pression that in Europe there was no present appearance of 
any serious complications arising; he trusted the year would 
pass over quietly and peacefully, and that Austria might be 
able to devote herself more entirely to her internal organiza- 
tion.” 1 

On the same day, Franz Joseph’s foreign minister was esti- 
mating the situation more pessimistically: "In pollticis there 
is a lull — but the atmosphere is heavy . . . plenty of inflam- 
mable stuff is lying about, and on the thrones, little insight 
and strength.” 2 The Duke of Coburg shared his cousin’s 
pessimism rather than the Emperor’s optimism. He saw the 
nations “ lost in a diplomatic blind alley. . . . They stood, as 
it were, before nothing but walls, behind which nought could 
lie but war.” 3 — 

So began the year 1866. 

bismakck’s preparations 

If the imperial mind appeared calmer than the ministerial, 
at the opening of the year, this discrepancy was soon to dis- 
appear. 4 At the end of January, Mensdorff interrupted the 
monarch’s deliberations with the Hungarians in Pesth, to con- 
front him with Bismarck’s curt note demanding explanations 

1 Bloomfield to Clarendon, January 21, 1866, No, 22 Confidential (F, 0 . 7 
Austria 703). 

3 Mensdorff to Ernst II of Coburg, January 20, 1866 (E. Tempeltey: Herzog 
Ernst von Coburg und das Jahr 1866 pp. 13-14). 

5 Memoirs of Ernest II, Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha IV, p. 207. 

4 G. W. V, pp. 365-368; Staatsarchiv X, p. 331 ff. 
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on the Altona assembly. Franz Joseph was as indignant with 
his own Statthalter for giving the Prussians an opening, as 
with Bismarck for pressing the issue. But this time there 
could be no Gastein. Biegeleben was allowed the desired 
latitude in drafting the Austrian reply. 5 On February 7, in 
the name of the Emperor himself, a formal note couched in 
language as firm and direct as Abeken’s, went off to Berlin. 0 
Mensdorff reiterated therein Austria’s exclusive right to ad- 
minister the affairs of Holstein: as the Emperor refrained 
from all interference in the northern Duchy, he would not 
concede Prussia’s claim to control his actions in the southern. 
Thus the divergence of views between the allies received 
official, and soon public, confirmation. 

But if the melody of the Austrian note of February 7 was 
somewhat shrill, Mensdorff’s accompaniment was intended 
to make it sweeter to the royal ear. In a second despatch of 
the same date, he asked Karolyi to give in private what 
amounted to an apology for the Altona assembly, a disavowal 
of Gablenz’ action, and a promise that the error should not 
occur again. 7 It was hoped thus to preserve Prussia’s friend- 
ship without loss of dignity. But by the present note, Aus- 
tria really burned her bridges, for if Bismarck was going to 
make a war-issue of the Duchies, Austria had taken too firm 
a stand to back down. This was a reflection of the change in 
Franz Joseph’s personal attitude toward Prussian demands, 
since Gastein. 

What would Bismarck do? How would he get beyond the 
wall? An uneasy curiosity possessed Vienna, for upon Prus- 
sia’s actions now depended war or peace, rivalry or friend- 

“Vogt p. 85 note 2. 

'Mensdorff to Karolyi, February 7, 1866 (No 1) (Staatsarchiv X, p. 338 ff). 

T Mensdorff to Karolyi, February 7, No. 2 Vertraulich'. Karolyi -was asked 
to explain that an open disavowal of Gablenz was not possible because the 
Prussian official press had already heralded Bismarck’s note as a “warning” 
to Austria. It was further pointed out that Prussia’s own hands were not 
clean, for (according to the newspapers), the notorious Committee of 36 had 
held its session in Berlin when it decided to engineer the Altona assembly, 
against which Bismarck had protested so vigorously in his note of January 26. 
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ship. Returning to Berlin after a prolonged vacation, Kar- 
olyi prophesied that Prussia would try to drive Austria from 
Holstein by intimidation. 8 The King, still moderate, was be- 
ing goaded by his minister-president into the annexationist 
camp. Bismarck himself was worried over the slump in an- 
nexation sentiment, thought Karolyi. 0 

Hardly had Mensdorff read these words when the prophecy 
began to be realized. Count Platen, called to Berlin by Bis- 
marck for a private interview, retailed to the Austrian envoy 
many alarming assertions of King William’s first minister. 10 
Bismarck had pictured to the astonished Hanoverian the un- 
favorable situation of Austria in a war, threatened by 150,000 
Italians in the rear, while Prussia seized the railroad center 
in Moravia and threw Austria into confusion. He called 
Platen’s attention to the excellent new equipment of the Prus- 
sian army, and hinted that it was in Prussia’s interest to strike 
before Austria had adopted the needle-gun. 11 In short, con- 
cluded Platen, Bismarck wanted war. 12 

In similar key, Bismarck declared to Count Hohenthal of 
Saxony, that if Austria refused to eject Augustenburg, she 
would have to decide “ whether -she had more to fear from the 
Prussian army or the outcry of the liberal press.” 13 The 

8 Karolyi’s vacation from duty had lasted from early June 1865 to January 
10, 1866. His new instructions dictated no change in policy. He was in- 
formed that Austria desired to preserve the Gastein solution unimpaired. He 
was ordered to speak, in a friendly, calm, but firm tone, and to prevent 
Prussia from rushing into an annexation policy (Mensdorff to Karolyi, Janu- 
ary xo, 1866). 

"Karolyi to Mensdorff, January 20, No 6A 

10 Bismarck’s object in the interview was to induce Platen to mediate (Has- 
sell: Geschichte des Konigreichs Hannover II, part II, p. 276) Actually, 
Bismarck offered him Holstein while Prussia would annex Schleswig, but 
Platen committed himself to nothing. Shortly after, be told Karolyi and 
Count Ingelheim the substance of his interviews (Karolyi to Mensdorff, Jan- 
uary 26, No. 7A Vertraiilich; letter of February 3; Ingelheim to Mensdorff, 
February 2, No. 5). 

11 Karolyi to Mensdorff, letter of February 3 . Information from Platen, or 
Stockhausen, envoy of Hanover in Berlin. 

“Ingelheim to Mensdorff, February 2, No. 5. 

13 Friesen' Erinnerungen II, p. 132. 
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French likewise contributed to the Ballplatz’ increasing col- 
lection of Bismarckiana. Benedetti wrote to Gramont, who 
hastened to Mensdorff with the news, that Bismarck would 
not reply to Austria’s last note. “All ties with Austria are 
now broken," he had told Benedetti, “ and Prussia is free 
again to act according to her own interests.” He complained 
that Italy was thinking of buying Venetia for five hundred 
millions when a war would cost her only two hundred mil- 
lions. He contemplated making over his ministry with lib- 
erals, and then taking the leadership of the German national 
movement. The Mittelstaaten would be forced to follow him 
in order to escape a revolution. 14 — This was unpleasant news 
for Austria, and Mensdorff was not free from alarm that Bis- 
marck might cut the ground from under Austria’s final move 
in Frankfurt . 15 

Besides scattering such incendiary words where they were 
certain to reach Austrian ears, Bismarck drove his newspapers 
to accuse Austria of seeking a fight . 10 In his official inter- 
views with Karolyi, however, Bismarck refrained from all 
recriminations. His reticence was so ominous that Karolyi 
scented “ the calm before the storm .” 17 Yet in spite of this 
official “quarantine ," 18 the Austrian envoy secured many a 
glimpse behind the scenes, through the Hausminister, von 
Schleinitz, Redern, the chamberlain, and other friends of 
Austria . 10 All Europe likewise was watching Berlin, where 
the Bismarck ministry was fighting with its back to the wall. 
Like other observers, Karolyi came to the belief that the hardy 
minister-president intended to place before his monarch the 

14 Benedetti’s interview with Bismarck on February 14 ( Origines VII, pp. 
297-299) was reported in a private letter to Gramont, who read it to Mens- 
dorff. (Mensdorff to Franz Joseph, Vortrag, February 19, 1866: Appendix 
A, No. 13). 

” MensdoriPs Vortrag, February 19, 1866 (Appendix A, No. 13). 

“Karolyi to Mensdorff, lettef of February 9. The Kremzeitung and 
Provinzialkorrespondem were directly inspired. 

11 Karolyi to Mensdorff, February 17, No. 15. 

“Mensdorfi’s expression ( Origines VII, p. 369). 

“Karolyi to Mensdorff, February 25, tg, No. 11; March 3, No. 18A Ver- 
traulich; March 9, No, 21 A. 
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alternative of a change of ministry or a war for the Duchies . 20 
“ If it comes to war,” wrote the envoy, “ then it is Bismarck’s 
work; if he falls, then collapses the policy of active hostility 
toward Austria.” 21 

The Austrian military attache, Colonel Pelikan, while mini- 
mizing the recruiting and activity in the arsenals , 22 reported a 
remark of von Roon’s, that “the Prussians must confront 
their enemy before the latter have time to think about it .” 23 
The terrain in Silesia, wrote Pelikan, was well prepared with 
strategic railways, and when Prussia struck, she would strike 
quickly . 24 He also warned his government that a brigade of 
cavalry had been moved close to the Austrian border . 25 

Though busied with the Hungarians, Franz Joseph could 
not overlook the seriousness of the danger in the north, and 
summoning Mensdorff to Budapest, he submitted the foreign 
situation to the council on February 21. 20 In a brief opening 
speech, he posed the question whether Austria should calmly 
look on at Prussia’s demonstrations, or whether “tire honor, 
dignity, and security of Austria called for . . . war-like prep- 
arations.” However lamentable a conflict between Austria 
and Prussia, he warned that the Prussian army was more mo- 
bile and the Prussian railroads were more advantageous for 
military strategy than the Austrian, while the imperial army 
was reduced to the utmost limit, and would require much time 
to reconstruct. He then sought the advice of the council, 
from which, strangely enough, the minister of war was absent. 

Each minister in turn had something to say, but their re- 
marks, following the lead of Mensdorff, were dedicated to 

w Karolyi to Mensdorff, letters of February 3 and 17. 

11 Karolyi to Mensdorff, letter of February 3. 

"The French attache in Berlin had already noted the feverish activity of 
the Prussian arsenals and the early calling of recruits ( Origines VII, pp. 171 
ff., 231) ■ 

23 “Die Preussen mussen vor dem Feinde stehen bevor dieser daran denkt.” 

34 Draft of letter from Colonel Pelikan to Colonel Beck (?), Berlin, Feb- 
ruary 3, 1866 (Kriegsarchiv: Mttitarkanzlei) . 

“ Draft of letter from Colonel Pelikan to Colonel Beck (?), Berlin, Feb- 
ruary 17 (Ibid.) 

J " See the protocol in Appendix A, No. 14. 
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diplomacy rather than to military preparations. Mcnsdorff 
merely stated that Prussia had no outward grounds for a 
quarrel, but that her precarious internal situation made her 
next move uncertain. He refrained from proposing a pdlicy 
one way or the other. Baron Wiillerstorf, the minister of 
commerce, suggested that the Schleswig-Holstein conflict be 
submitted either to the powers or to the German Diet. Count 
Esterhazy raised his voice on behalf of a strong diplomacy. 
Austria must “ show her teeth ” to Prussia, declared this 
apostle of the Prussian alliance. She must give her “ allies 
in the German Diet . . . complete assurance [ that ] from our 
side there will be no more talk of concessions to Prussia.” 27 
And lastly, she must secure the peaceful neutrality of France. 
But Esterhazy could not offer one policy without clinging to 
the thought of another policy. He could not abandon his in- 
nate belief “ that in time the reversion of the Duchies to Prus- 
sia cannot be prevented.” 

Returning to the original proposition of the Emperor, the 
ministers of finance and commerce “ strongly advised a peace- 
ful settlement.” They pointed out the incalculable conse- 
quences of a war on the entire financial and commercial life 
of the monarchy. The Hungarian chancellor chimed in with 
the plea that every warlike demonstration should be put off 
as long as possible. Count Belcredi spoke last, — not a word 
did he utter to persuade toward peace or toward war. He 
could only second Esterhazy’s suggestion to gain the German 
Mittehtaaten, and warn against the “ revolution ” which was 
hiding behind their governments. 

In conclusion, Franz Joseph expressed his agreement with 
the general view “ that military preparations be held off for 
the time being, and that further attempts be made by diplo- 
matic means to preserve the honor and dignity of the country, 
as well as its interests. The preparations,” he added, “ could 

"Presumably this attitude, unusual lor Esterhazy, was caused by Bis- 
marck’s renewed overtures to Italy, and his plan to head the national move- 
ment. No other utterance of Esterhazy’s so strongly tinged with the Biegeleben 
policy has yet come to light. 
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all be drawn up on paper, and the necessary orders had al- 
ready gone to the war ministry.” 28 As the military men must 
have pressed the Emperor to raise the army from its abnor- 
mally low status, the result of the council was a victory for 
the peace element in the cabinet. 

To the menaces of Monsieur de Bismarck, the Emperor and 
his council had decided to reply, not with armaments, nor yet 
with concessions, but by showing their teeth to Prussia and 
bestowing their glances upon the Mittelstaaten. Despite the 
fact that this method, tested in March 1865, had ended in 
failure at Gastein, the same diplomacy was to be tried again, 
this time with perhaps greater persistence. As before, the 
policy implied either that Bismarck could be intimidated, or 
that he could be driven from power. The first assumption 
was unjustified against a man who had kept Europe at bay in 
r864, and had forced Austria to her knees in 1865. The sec- 
ond assumption was far from certain of execution. If neither 
succeeded, then war must be faced, as all these men well knew. 

What did the Emperor and Esterhazy and Belcredi propose 
to do in such a contingency? “To secure the neutrality of 
France.” But that would not be enough. The only alterna- 
tives were to conciliate Italy or to fight both Italy and Prus- 
sia at once. Rather than concede an inch to Prussia in 1859, 
Franz Joseph in the midst of war had grasped Napoleon’s 
hand and ceded the province of Lombardy. Would he profit 
by that experience and cede another province before hostili- 
ties, to save many lives, much expense, and perhaps a disas- 
trous defeat? 

The program for such a situation had been decided several 
years before. In 1863 it ran thus: If Austria, as the result of 
a European war, with the aid of France ( and the aid or 
neutrality of Italy), obtained sufficient territory in Germany 
and the Balkans, she could cede Venetia to Italy after the 
war. 20 Making allowance for changed conditions, Franz 

a Protocol of the council of February ax, 1866 (Appendix A, No. 14 below). 

” See the secret instructions for Mettemich, March 1863, in Appendix A, 
No. 1 below. 
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Joseph in 1866 conceived the program as follows: If Austria, 
as a result of a war with Prussia, in which France and Italy 
remained neutral, obtained sufficient compensation in Ger- 
many (Silesia) and guarantees for the Pope’s security, then 
after the war, Austria would cede Venetia to Italy. 30 This 
was a reasonable program, provided all the actors performed 
their roles as indicated; it was inelastic if they did not. But 
Franz Joseph intended to play his part by the book, and trust 
to luck that the performance would finish with a happy ending. 

The Austrian government, then, was taking tremendous 
chances, first, on the probability of Bismarck’s fall, or second, 
on his failure to secure Italian aid, or third, on his inability 
to cause a war. If Prussia and Italy made a hard and fast 
alliance that resulted in war against Austria, Franz Joseph 
would be forced to fight alone against great odds. Was he 
confident of victory in such an unequal fight? If so, his 
diplomacy is easily explained. But important military men 
shook their heads. 31 Actually, the Austrian army was suffici- 
ent for “ ordinary wars ” and wars of the German Confedera- 
tion; “for the war against the Prussian state allied with 
Italy, Austria’s [ military ] organization wa§ not intended.” 32 

Only the Emperor refused to look the diplomatic facts in 
the face. His civilian ministers and advisers with hardly an 
exception had been willing to make timely concessions for 
foreign support. 33 Franz Joseph hoped it would not come to 
war, but if it did, — he hoped for the victory. All his ac- 
tions from now on were based on these insecure premises, in 
which most of his counsellors too readily acquiesced. The 
sequel proved that the house had been built upon sand. 
***** 

The rapprochement with the secondary states, urged by 

“See below, chapter xii. 

51 For Mensdorff, see below; for Benedek, see Friedjung I, p. 256; for 
Henikstein, Ibid. p. 170. 

“ Oesterreich Kamffe ini Jahre 1866 I, p. 60 (the official Austrian history 
of the war). 

” See chapter xiii. 
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Esterhazy and Belcredi, had already begun. On February 
11, Mensdorff had asked Blome to find out confidentially 
whether Bismarck’s guess was correct, that Bavaria would 
hold off until she could enter the war on the winning side. 
Austria, he wrote, would not be satisfied by Pfordten’s hiding 
behind a Frankfurt majority, because “ a firm decision by 
Bavaria would probably draw the majority behind her .” 34 

What the Ballplatz feared came to pass. After talking with 
the mistrustful minister, Blome reported his conviction that 
Bavaria “would hardly bind herself before action had com- 
menced .” 35 The young King Ludwig was incalculable, and 
Pfordten declared separate alliances to be both illegal and im- 
practical . 36 But public opinion was so strongly against Bis- 
marck and Prussia, and Pfordten was so committed to August- 
enburg, that “it would require the pressure of France to 
prevent [ Bavaria and ] the Mittelstaatcn from taking part 
. . . on Austria’s side .” 37 If Prussia provoked a crisis by 
force of arms, Pfordten told Austria, the only correct proce- 
dure was to bring the matter to the Diet . 38 

Beust, too, was making his perennial appeal to Austria to 
turn frankly to the Diet and bid for popularity in Germany . 30 
The Ballplatz had no need to sound the communicative Saxon 
minister. “ I am just as ready for a scrap as ever,” he told 
Baron Werner, “ but who is with me ?” 40 The official Saxon 
attitude Beust summarized as follows: within the federal 
pact, Austria can obtain everything from Saxony, even a vote 
in Frankfurt for strong measures. But outside the Bund , 
the fear of Prussia, and memories of the Seven Years’ War 
hold sway . 41 

“Mensdorff to Blome, February n. 

“ Blome to Mensdorff, February 21, No. 11A. 

’“Blome to Mensdorff, February 24, No. 13. 

37 Blome to Mensdorff, February ax. No. 11A; February 14, No. 9B Geheim. 

“'Blome to Mensdorff, February 24, No. 13. 

"Werner to Mensdorff, February 21, No. 14 postscript; February 24, No. 
16. 

"Werner to Mensdorff, February 18, No. 13: “Ich bin zmn Raufen noch 
eben so bereit wie frilher. Wcr ist aber jetzt noch mit mir?" 

“Werner to Mensdorff, February 21, No, 14 postscript. 
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These words had hardly reached Vienna when their truth 
became apparent. Reports from Berlin stated that Prussia 
would demand the neutrality of Saxony, or occupy the coun- 
try with two army-corps. Coupled with bad news from Mun- 
ich and Paris, this report shook Beust to the core. He sus- 
pected that Pfordten might be bribed with territory to join 
the enemy in Berlin. He therefore begged Austria not to 
press him to make a demonstration, but, like Pfordten, he 
pointed Austria toward Frankfurt . 42 

The ominous change for the worse in Berlin was reflected 
also in the despatches of Count Karolyi . 43 The Austrian 
envoy was at last convinced that Bismarck was no longer 
bluffing, but intended “ a great Prussian action in the foreign 
field.” 44 Three days later, Karolyi telegraphed the follow- 
ing momentous advice: 

According to reliable information, Count Bismarck has determined on 
extreme measures. He intends to send to Vienna at once a decisive dis- 
patch; it is already discussed and prepared; only the King’s signature is 
lacking. . . . But the King . . . wavers and is subject to the opposite in- 
fluences. . . . Count Bismarck seems to calculate on winning His Majesty 
over to decisive measures by arguing ( against his own conviction ) that 
Austria will yield at the last moment. Perhaps the only chance of shaking 
the King, therefore, would be to pick up the gauntlet with determination, 
if it is thrown down, and not for a minute allow a suspicion of a retreat 
to appear .'* 5 

On the heels of this telegram, came an astonishing letter 
from Blome, whose counsels often had weight in Vienna. 
“ For us,” he wrote, “ the war against Bismarckian Prussia 
still is better than peace with Bismarck’s fall and a ‘New 
Era.’ ... I feel that the aspect of affairs allows us to stand 

“Werner to Mensdorff, February 24, No. 16. 

“He wrote that Bismarck’s influence had become more firmly entrenched 
(Karolyi to Mensdorff, February 22, No. 16C). Karolyi purposely avoided 
meeting Bismarck, not wishing to give him the slightest opportunity to make 
relations more tense, He learned that Bismarck’s plan was to demand the 
sale of the Duchies by Austria ; if refused, he would send troops into Holstein, 
allowing Austria the same privileges in Schleswig, well knowing that a clash 
and war would result (Karolyi to Mensdorff, February 23, No. 17C) . 

“Karolyi to Mensdorff, February 22, No. 16B. 

“ Karolyi to Mensdorff, February 25, tg. No. 11, 
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firm to the last ditch.” 40 Thus Blome announced his con- 
version to the war with Prussia. 

Bismarck’s abrupt closing of the Prussian parliament, and 
his calling of Count Goltz from Paris, and General Manteuffel 
from Schleswig, to a council in Berlin a few days later, sug- 
gested that matters were being brought to a head. 

* * * * * 

Such surmises corresponded indeed to the facts. The plans 
of many years were ripening rapidly in Bismarck’s mind. 
With the experience gained in the crisis of 1865, he was ready 
to forge steadily, firmly, vigorously through all obstacles to 
the goal of war with Austria. 47 As usual, the two principal 
factors that the minister-president took into account were 
the King and Napoleon. With an eye on these personalities 
he contemplated two major diplomatic strokes: an alliance 
with Italy, and a drastic reform of the German Confedera- 
tion. 

An alliance with Italy was of course essential to insure a 
preponderance of man power against Austria. It was also 
calculated to win Napoleon’s favor. But, to remedy the mis- 
take of July 1865, Bismarck saw that he must secure Italy’s 
signature well in advance of the crisis, else William would 
hesitate to confront Austria with an ultimatum. Preliminary 
soundings had already been made in Florence by Count Use- 
dom, and the Italians were soon asking Prussia for serious 
proposals. 48 Joyfully, Bismarck undertook to reply by send- 

w Blome to Mensdorfi, letter of February 25. Blome’s change of feeling 
was based on new “ reliable ” information he had received from Berlin con- 
cerning Bismarck’s plans. 

a Cf. his words in council of February 28: The war with Austria will in 
any case take place some day; it is wiser to undertake it in the present ad- 
vantageous situation than to let Austria choose a time favorable to herself; 
the internal condition of Prussia does not necessitate a war, but would con- 
tribute to make it appear in a favorable light (Sybel IV, pp. 206-207). Cf. 
Bismarck’s instructions for Moltke’s mission (G. W. V, pp. 39S-401) . 

* For the latest and most complete study of the Prussian-Italian alliance 
negotiations, see Friedrich Beicbe: Bismarck und Itallen in 1866 p. 56 ff. 
using unpublished Prussian documents, all of which had been previously ex- 
amined by the present author. The most important Prussian documents are 
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mg General Moltke to Florence to negotiate a treaty. But 
before the necessary arrangements for the mission had been 
completed, La Marmora had sent an eminent Italian general 
to Berlin. Though these preliminaries were secret, Austria 
learned of them through spies in Florence, and when General 
Govone appeared in the Prussian capital, all Europe suspected 
what was on foot. Nothing stung Franz Joseph so deeply as 
William’s seeming willingness to make common cause with 
Austria’s bitterest foe, and for the first time, the Emperor 
omitted his usual birthday letter to the King. 

To justify this moral breach of the alliance with Austria, 
Bismarck had declared to all who would hear, that since the 
Vienna government no longer wished to further Prussian de- 
sires for expansion, the alliance was at an end . 40 Their rela- 
tions were again on the same footing as that preceding the war 
with Denmark, or, as Bismarck more picturesquely stated it, 
in the words of Richelieu to his discarded mistress: “Nous 
ne sommes pas ennemis: mais nous ne nous aimons plus .” 80 
His actions, however, were those of an enemy, for early in 
February he had released the flood-gates of his press against 
Austria . 51 This resulted in retaliation by certain Austrian 
papers , 52 which Bismarck exploited vigorously as evidence 
that Austria was determined on war . 83 

Meanwhile, Bismarck was awaiting the proper moment for 
the explosion of his bomb of federal reform. He was playing 

printed in G. W. V; the Italian documents are found in La Marmora, Chiala, 
and XJ. Govone: 11 generate Giuseppe Govone, the French edition of which 
has been used in the present work. For the older literature on the subject, see 
Beiche’s bibliography, pp. 132-134. 

"See for example, the circular of March 24 (G. W. V, p. 417; cf. p 388). 
Bismarck claimed that he made this statement to Karolyi, but, if so, Karolyi 
did not report it to Vienna. 

“ The Diplomatic Reminiscences of Lord Augustus Loftus, second series, 
I, P- 45 - 

51 Karolyi to Mensdorff, letter of February 9. Cf. Bandmann p. 86. 

“See the much-noticed editorial in the Presse, February 18, No. 45 (Band- 
mann. p, 1x8). A. clipped copy of this article is found among documents of 
this time, in the Kriegsarchiv. 

“Circular to all countries, February 28 (G. W- V, pp. 385-386). 
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now for higher stakes than in September 1863 when, in answer 
to the Austrian reform project, he had with William’s assent 
demanded equality with Austria in the Confederation, and 
the addition of an all-German directly-elected parliament to 
the machinery of the old Diet. 54 His present plan went 
farther: Austria would be excluded entirely, and the military 
control over the rest of the Confederation would be divided 
between Prussia and Bavaria geographically at the river 
Main. 65 To sanction the new arrangements, the all-German 
parliament, previously proposed, was now to be placed in the 
foreground. To direct election of members, he added uni- 
versal suffrage by secret ballot. 60 All in all, this was more 
than reform, it was truly a revolution that was contemplated 
by the Prussian minister. 

Like all of Bismarck’s actions, this too sprang not from a 
single motive but from many. Again, the King and France 
were his first considerations. The question of the hegemony 
in Germany was an issue on which Austria could not offer a 
compromise sufficiently tempting to entice William’s accept- 
ance, as she had done at Gastein. By raising this banner the 
King would be more deeply committed to war. As for Napo- 
leon, he had not only directed Bismarck to assume the leader- 
ship in North Germany, but his system of government was 
erected upon the principle of universal suffrage. If, however, 
the French people should drive their Emperor to interfere by 

“See chapter i above, and G. W. IV, pp. 166-171; Staatsarchiv VIII, p. 
206 ft. 

“On Bismarck’s reform plan in general, see Brandenburg: Unlersuchungen 
pp. 512-523, as corrective for W. Busch: “Bismarck und die Entstehung des 
Nord-Deutschen Bundes,’’ in Historische Zeitschrift CIII, 1909, pp. 51-70. 

“For the development of Bismarck’s ideas on universal suffrage, see Bran- 
denburg: Unlersuchungen pp. 507-5x1, and Reichsgrimdung II, pp. 132-143, 
summarizing the resutts of many earlier studies, such as H. Oncken: “Bis- 
marck, Lassalle, und die Oktroyierung des gleichen und direkten Wahlrechts 
in Preussen wahrend des Verfassungskonflikts,” in Preussische Jahrbitcher 
CXLVI, 19x1; 0 . Hell: Bismarck und der Konstilulionalktnvs (Kiel disserta- 
tion 1912), correcting earlier accounts; R. Augst; Bismarck’s Sleltung sunt 
i>arliamentarischen Wahlrecht (Leipzig 1917), a thorough study with exten- 
sive bibliography. 
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force, Bismarck counted on his new parliament to consolidate 
German national feeling behind Prussia’s banners . 5,7 This 
feeling which he could turn against France, he hoped pri- 
marily to arouse against Austria. He expected to enlist the 
force of public opinion in opposition to the particularism of 
the petty governments and the outworn principles of Habs- 
burg supremacy in Germany . 58 In the confusion which he 
foresaw would ensue from these astonishing proposals, he in- 
tended to derive a casus belli upon an issue which would jus- 
tify Prussia’s militant cause in the eyes of Germany and the 
rest of Europe, as the quarrel over the Duchies had never 
done . 50 

The King long resisted the idea of universal suffrage. 
“Why, that is revolution that you’re proposing to me,” he 
cried. “ But what harm will that do to your Majesty,” re- 
plied his intrepid adviser, “if in the general storm you are 
seated on a rock that will not be touched by the waters, and 
upon which all who don’t wish to perish will have to seek 
safety ?” 00 Bismarck himself sincerely thought that uni- 
versal suffrage would work in the interests of conservatism by 
enfranchising the classes hostile to the Liberal party. This 
argument was developed at length to win Pfordten and the 
Tsar Alexander . 01 It doubtless aided to convince the King. 
But Karolyi was probably near to the truth in his guess that 
William looked at the entire reform proposal “ chiefly from 
the viewpoint of the idea closest to his heart, the military 
leadership of Prussia in North Germany, while all other ele- 
ments of the Prussian proposals touching social, political, 
state, and even dynastic interests ... are by no means grasped 
by His Majesty in all their implications .” 62 

W G. W. V, pp 357-368, 4.15 • 

“Keudell p. 228; Origines VII, pp. 299-300. 

°”G, W. V, p. 399; Govone: Mimoires p, 463. 

“ Govone p. 462. 

01 G. W. V, pp. 421, 456-468. 

“Karolyi to Mensdorff, letter of April 14, Cf. also, Marpks. Kaiser Wilhelm 
h 9- 237 - 
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Undoubtedly at this early stage the reform plan had not 
been thought out in detail in Bismarck’s mind. Even the 
broad outlines he intended to withhold from public knowledge 
until he had gained the support of Bavaria, and launched the 
parliament scheme. On February 14, he instructed his envoy 
in Munich to sound Freiherr von der Pfordten vaguely and 
discreetly on the subject of federal reform in general. 03 Pford- 
ten was happy indeed to express himself, and the conversa- 
tions were continued by Prince Reuss in a manner to enlist the 
Bavarian statesman’s passion for legal discussions and sym- 
pathy for Prussian ambitions. The consequences of this move 
must, however, be left for the following chapter. 

Besides the heavy guns of the Italian alliance and the par- 
liament plan, Bismarck was preparing several smaller field 
pieces for the attack on Austria. In January, he had indi- 
rectly stimulated a new Russian intercession in Vienna on be- 
half of the Grand Duke of Oldenburg. 64 To cool the rela- 
tions further between Russia and Austria, he manufactured 
out of whole cloth the report that Austria was ready to negoti- 
ate the exchange of Venetia for the Danubian Principalities, 
in which Russia was vitally interested, and he passed the hint 
along to Gorchakov. 05 For several weeks this policy suc- 
ceeded. When the conferences met in Paris to discuss the 
future of those lands, 00 from which the reigning Prince Couza 
was driven in February, Bismarck instructed Goltz to attempt 
to isolate Austria, and to handle matters in a dilatory fashion 
so that Austria would be forced to maintain troops on the 

“ G, W. V, pp. 380-381. 

81 G. W. V, p 353; Werther to Bismarck, January 24, No. 21 (HAA). The 
results were not quite what Bismarck had anticipated. 

“ G. W. V, p. 382, No. 245. 

"For the upheaval in the Principalities, and the Paris conference, see T. 
W. Riker: The Making of Roumania p, 491 ff.; P. Henry: L'abdication du 
Prince Cuza el Vavinement de la dynastie de Hohemollern an trine de 
Roumanie p. 29 ff , 168 If. Riker’s account is based on broader research than 
Henry’s; the latter is chiefly a collection of Austrian, French, and Roumanian 
documents The extensive earlier literature is listed by Riker, pp. 567-572. 
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Rumanian border in her rear as long as possible . 07 He in- 
tended to have Serbia fulfil a similar function later on . 08 

During the previous year, Bismarck had attempted to re- 
new earlier connections with the Hungarian revolutionary 
movement . 09 The Prussian envoy in Florence, a liberal free- 
mason, was more successful in this matter. He urged Bis- 
marck to give active assistance to the cause. It was too deli- 
cate, however, for Bismarck to deal with until he had burned 
his bridges, but he told his envoy to keep an eye on it for 
future use . 70 

As a more immediately practical weapon against Austria, 
Bismarck tried secretly to buy off the claims of the Prince of 
Augustenburg by a sum of money, a high title, and important 
position in the Prussian state . 71 Had this been possible, it 
would of course have undermined the moral basis of Austria’s 
cause against annexation in the eyes of the Mittelstaaten. 
But the Prince and his advisers did not consider the offer at 
all, and this piece of Bismarck’s artillery proved a dud. 

While most of these preparations remained the secrets of 
the Wilhelmstrasse for some time to come, the Vienna cabinet 
already knew of the two most deadly, and its anxiety was in- 
creasing. In view of the alarming reports from Beust, and 
from the usually calm Karolyi, the time was ripe for the Ball- 
plat z to construct its diplomatic defenses, the ground plans 

67 G. W. V, pp 403-405; Bismarck to Goltz, March 15, No. 98 (PGS, un- 
published) : “ Der wesentlichste Punkt unserer Bestrebungen muss in einer 
Gruppirung gegen Oesterreich liegen. . . . Mit Ausschluss fester Engagements 
wollen Ew. Excellenz . dahin manovriren, dass die Frage unerledigt bleibt, 
und Oesterreich bei eventuellem Kriege mit uns notigt Truppen dort zu 
lassen.” 

“Hermann Wendel. Bismarck and Serbien im Jahre 1866 p 34 ff In 
September 1865, the Prussian Consul in Belgrade bad called Bismarck’s atten- 
tion to the fact that the Serbs hoped for an Austnan war during which they 
might gain their independence (Wendel p. 71). 

" Count A Seherr-Thoss. “Erinnerungen aus meinem Leben,” in Deutsche 
Rundschau XXVIII, 1881, p. 68. For this subject in general, see A Kienast 
Die Legion Klapka; Friedjung I, pp. 398-404; Wertheimer: Bismarck im 
politischen Kampf pp. 333-284. 

’* G. W, V, p. 4*3- 

n Jansen-Samwer pp. 565-366, corroborated by documents in HAA. 
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for which had been maturing in the minds of the minister for 
foreign affairs and his advisers. 

mensdorff’s counter-preparations 

Count Mensdorff, the principal opponent of the Gastein 
compromise, had considerably altered his policy by March 
1866. Whereas he had been ready to risk a war with Prussia 
in the previous summer, he now wished to avoid a war as long 
as possible. This change of attitude was the product of two 
deductions: first, that while Bismarck had presumably been 
bluffing in July 1865, he was now bent upon war; second, 
that the foreign situation was “ much worse ” than it had been 
six months earlier. The moral support of France and the 
material support of the German states seemed less assured 
than in 1865. 72 Mensdorff at any rate saw clearly that the 
Austrian army would be out-numbered by Italy and Prussia, 
and could not make up the deficiency with the poorly equipped 
hundred thousand men that the German states might tardily 
muster. Mensdorff’s military judgment turned him strongly 
against war, 73 and his political judgment did not perceive in 
a defeat the advantages with which some of his ministerial 
colleagues were later to delude themselves. 

Moreover, Mensdorff, like his fellow field-marshal, Gab- 
lenz, had a vision of a better order in Germany. Educated 
in the more liberal atmosphere of Coburg, he was a “ moder- 
ate ” in political ideals, and tolerant in religion. He wished 
to see the sovereigns march at the head of the progressive 
ranks. 74 

"Mensdorff’s memorandum of October 26, 1866 (Wertheimer: “Zwei 
ungedruckte Denkschriften des oesterreichischen Ministers Graf Mensdorff 
iiber das Jahr 1866,” in Pretissische Jahrbiicher CLXXX, 1920, Heft 3, pp. 
338 - 339 )- 

"Wertheimer, loc. cit., p. 337. 

"Certain remarks in a letter to his cousin, Ernst of Coburg, show a closer 
affinity to the ideals of Biegeleben than those of Esterhazy- "Much could be 
said about Germany, — plenty of explosive material is at hand, and little in- 
sight and strength on the thrones. Radical upheaval-ideas opposed to reac- 
tion, the fruits of a confused philosophy in combat with dark bigotry and 
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Translated into political terms, this progressive outlook of 
Mensdorffs led him to entertain two programs for the better- 
ment of the German situation, schemes quite at variance with 
each other. The first was a friendly dualism between the 
two leading German powers. 75 Why did Prussia try to de- 
stroy this relationship, he argued, when by a little more pa- 
tience she would within five years peacefully attain the hege- 
mony of North Germany? 76 A war would profit France 
alone, and therefore Bismarck should wait until the upheaval 
that would come at Napoleon’s death. 77 Mensdorff at heart 
was a member of the school which would gradually make con- 
cessions to Prussia in order to preserve Austrian possession of 
Venetia. 78 But, no more than Biegeleben or Franz Joseph, 
was he ready to be hustled and bullied by Bismarck to abdi- 
cate the position of supremacy in Germany. It must come 
gradually, and in return for friendly diplomatic cooperation 
in other fields. But Bismarck’s need for immediate victories, 
not gradual ones, had by February and March 1866, relegated 
such peaceful evolution to the limbo of impossibilities. 

With friendly dualism eliminated, Mensdorff took up an- 
other plan for the future of Germany: in this case a plan of 
defensive action against Prussia. As the clouds began to 
gather in the winter of 1865-1866, Mensdorff suggested to his 
monarch and Count Belcredi “ a dictatorship over Austria and 

superstition, one direction threatening all authority on earth and in Heaven, 
the other threatening rational freedom.” (Mensdorff to Ernst II, letter of 
January 20, 1866: Tempeltey pp. 13-14. Cf. Wertheimer, loc. cit„ p. 335). 

'"Mensdorff to Ernst II, letter of March 31; “From childhood I was 
brought up in the belief that the unity of the German powers was an essential 
for the security of Germany and a guarantee for the power and greatness of 
both states." (Glaser: “FUrstliche Gegner Bismarcks im Kamfe um den Krieg 
1866,” Die Gremboten LXXII, 1913, Heft 2, pp. 18-20. Excerpts in Tempeltey 
PP- 29-30, and Mager: Herzog Ernst II und die Schlemig-IIolsteinsche Frage, 
1863-18(56, p, 36). 

’“Words to Gagern (Vogt pp. 93-94); words to Frobel, early May 1866 
(Frobel p. 425). 

"Mensdorff to Ernst II, letter of March 31 (Glaser pp. 18-19; Tempeltey 
pp. 27-28; Mager p. 33). MensdorH's guess was incorrect by only two years. 

"Wertheimer, loc. cit., p. 339. 
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Germany ” to be launched by “ an appeal to the people within 
and without Austria,” and “the calling of a representative 
body . . . indispensable in carrying out such a measure.” 79 
Just what he meant by a dictatorship is not clear, but the con- 
text would point to an attempt like Schmerling’s (1863) to 
lead a German national movement and give it a more “popu- 
lar ” basis. 

The elements of this scheme Mensdorff drew from others: 
Schmerling and Biegeleben, Beust 80 and Blome. 81 The min- 
ister felt that Rechberg had made a mistake in November 
1863, when, instead of leading the general outburst of feeling 
on behalf of Augustenburg, he had closed the deal with Prus- 
sia against the Diet; 82 and he wished now, if Prussia broke 
the alliance, to begin where Rechberg had stopped. This 
“ federal ” plan must surely have been encouraged by that as- 
tute friend of the Diet, Hofrat von Biegeleben. Like Bis- 
marck, Mensdorff now contemplated linking the Duchies 
question to the vastly larger problem of federal reform. He 
would draw the German princes away from Prussia with the 
cry of “ Schleswig-Holstein independent,” and the people, 
with the watch-word of a “German parliament.” 83 Under 
those banners, a Bismarck in the Ballplatz might have out- 
played the Bismarck in the Wilhelmstrasse , 84 

™ Ibid. p. 337 Rumors of this reached the ears of the Prussian Crown 
Prince ( Kaiser Friedrich III. Tagebiicher von 1848-1866, p. 420). Mensdorff 
was also urging Franz Joseph and the cabinet to call an ad hoc parliament of 
the entire Austrian monarchy to aid in raising a necessary loan. The plan 
was not approved (Werther to Thile, letter of February x. PGS: Nachlass 
Manleaffel) . 

“Since December 1864, Beust had been urging Mensdorff to forestall Bis- 
marck in offering Germany a parliament. 

81 The “ appeal to the German people ” (letter of February 15, to Mens- 
dorff). Blome probably did not have a parliament in mind, but only an 
appeal for an independent Schleswig-Holstein. 

“ Edelsheim to Roggenbach, July 30, 1863, No. 133 Vertraulich (BGL). 

!J Mensdorff told Bloomfield that if Bismarck tried to annex by force, Aus- 
tria would appeal to Germany, and such an appeal as Austria would make 
could not pass unheeded (Bloomfield to Clarendon, March 1, No. 76 Con- 
fidential, F. 0 . 7 Austria 704). 

M Cf. Lena’ view, that the Schleswig-Holstein crisis came three months too 
late for Austria (Lenz: Gescltichte Bismarcks p. 219). 
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Before the February crisis, Mensdorff had broached some 
such idea to Franz Joseph . 85 As soon as he learned that Bis- 
marck, too, was contemplating going to the people with Bun- 
desrejorm, Mensdorff raised the idea again in Vienna, as a 
counterstroke to prevent Prussia from reaping the victory “ on 
the federal terrain which we had reserved for ourselves ” 86 
From Belcredi, the parliament met with the “ strongest op- 
position,” 87 — from Esterhazy, little but skepticism , 88 — and 
Franz Joseph, since the Fiirstentag, was mistrustful of heroic 
measures. At this crucial moment (February, March) even 
Beust desired to avoid provoking Prussia . 89 Supported only 
by Biegeleben, doubtful of South Germany, lacking the cour- 
age of his convictions, Mensdorff dropped his far-sighted, if 
somewhat nebulous, plan. This hesitation he afterward bit- 
terly regretted, as one of his two greatest mistakes . 00 

Barred from heroics, Mensdorff contented himself with a 
policy wiser for a minister not endowed with the consummate 
ingenuity and manifold expedients of a Bismarck. Austria 
could hardly have been in a stronger moral position in relation 
to Prussia. All Europe knew that Prussia wanted the Duch- 
ies, that Bismarck wanted to divide German hegemony with 
Austria or drive her from the confederation, whereas Franz 
Joseph wanted peace to settle his internal difficulties . 91 The 
sympathies of the neutral public turned against the one who 
wished to break the peace. Besides this, -the hundred thous- 
and men of the German states, which Austria in her isolation 
dared not scorn, would not march save on behalf of the one 
who strove hardest to preserve the pax gertnanicaP 2 Mens- 

“ Mensdorff’s Vortrag, February 19, 1866 (Appendix A, No. 13). 

“Ibid. 

“Mensdorff’s memorandum (Wertheimer, loc. cit., p. 337), 

" Deduced from Esterhazy’s general policies, and the fact that Mensdorff 
would surely have mentioned his approval, had he given it. 

“Wertheimer, loc. cit., p. 337. 

M Ibid 

“ Cf. Bernstorff’s opinion (G. W. V, p. 390) ; Pfordten’s words (Reuss to 
Bismarck, March 9, No. 16 Vetlraulich, HAA), 

" Oeuerreich's K ample I, p, 73. 
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dorff had learned well the lesson of 1859, and the Emperor, 
too, was determined not to repeat the reckless impulsiveness 
of the ultimatum against Sardinia. 03 While the value of 
Austria’s moral position was clear to all the ministers, yet it 
was Mensdorff in particular who made it the starting-point 
for a great peace offensive during the months of March and 
April 1866. 

The foreign minister attempted to construct, first, a diplo- 
matic, and later, a military phalanx of the South German and 
other “loyal” Mittelstaaten to cooperate in the Diet, and if 
necessary, on the field of battle, to defend the federal system 
against attack. These efforts, advocated by both Esterhazy 
and Biegeleben, will be followed in the next chapter. 

In respect to Prussia, Mensdorff’s first principle, — and 
here, too, he undoubtedly had the backing of Franz Joseph 
and Esterhazy, — was to use all the arts of diplomacy to pre- 
vent Bismarck from causing a rupture. 94 His second prin- 
ciple, — with which Franz Joseph probably did not agree un- 
til March, 95 — was to seize the first good opportunity to over- 
throw Bismarck. 00 And his third: if Bismarck did succeed in 
remaining in power and provoking a war, Austria should not 
commit a second “ Gastein,” but “ every consideration must 
be dropped and every expedient mobilized ” against Prussia. 97 
In other words, Mensdorff would first “ wage peace ” against 
Bismarck; if that failed, he would wage diplomatic war, take 
the Schleswig-Holstein question to the Diet, and make an 
Alliance with I’infame in Paris. 

" Karolyi’s words to Thile (memorandum of Thile, March 25, HAA) . 

“ “ We must leave to Bismarck the initiative of the first act of hostilities, in 
order to be able to load upon him the entire responsibility for it.” (Mensdorff’s 
Vorlrag, February 19, 1866. Appendix A, No. 13). — To Gablenz, Mens- 
dorff wrote: “ It is highly essential that we give Prussia no handle from which 
to derive a formula for a declaration of war.” (Letter of March 13, HHS: 
Nachlass Gablenz ) . 

“The instructions to Karolyi dated March 1 expressly disclaimed the in- 
tention of attacking Bismarck personally. 

“Wertheimer, loc. tit., p. 336. Biegeleben seems to have favored such a 
stroke (R. von Biegeleben: Ludwig Freiherr von Biegeleben p. 299). 

" Mensdorff’s Vortra g, February 19, 1866 (Appendix A, No. 13). 
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Few, if any, of these lines of action were originated by the 
foreign minister himself. The plan to avoid commitments to 
France until Prussia had forced a rupture dated at least from 
1862; 08 the final move toward the Diet, from December 
1864. 09 All except the design to overthrow Bismarck, had 
been foreshadowed in Franz Joseph’s expose of foreign policy 
to the council of October 31, 1864. The only element of 
which Mensdorff claimed authorship was the “plan to break 
the Bismarck regime by making it impossible for him to 
register a casus belli .” 100 It was this part of the program to 
which he devoted himself, body and soul, and which during 
March and April he made his very own. 

* # * > 1 = 

By February 28, the Ballplatz was ready to translate prin- 
ciples into action. The peace offensive began. At the mo- 
ment when Bismarck and the military men, in council as- 
sembled, were trying to persuade William to draw the 
sword, 101 Mensdorff was despatching to his lieutenants in the 
leading capitals, instructions for the expected emergency. In 
firmness and determination they left nothing to be desired. To 
Munich, Stuttgart, Karlsruhe, and Darmstadt, he showed the 
seriousness of the situation, urged cooperation, and reserved 
more definite overtures until Prussia had shown her hand. 102 
To London, Petersburg, and Paris, he made both a request 
and an offer. Arguing that a declaration of neutrality would 
only encourage Prussian aggression, he urged England, Rus- 
sia, and France to frown upon the state which threatened the 
peace of Europe, and to bring pressure to bear in Berlin. 103 
But if Prussia should actually break the Gastein convention, 
and thereby free Austria’s hand in respect to the Duchies, 

™ Hengelmiiller, in Deutsche Revue XXXVIII, 1913, Heft 3, pp. 302-303. 

“See chapter v above. 

1<M Mensdorff’s memorandum of September 21, 1866 (Wertheimer, loc. cit., 
P- 336 ). 

101 Sybel IV, pp. 206-208 

“* Mensdorff to Blome, Handel, Zulauf, and Brenner, February 28 

IM Mensdorti to Metternich and Apponyi, March i, No. 2; to Revertera, 
March 2. 
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Austria would place the question of Holstein before the Ger- 
man Diet, and that of Schleswig before a conference of the 
powers, to which the Diet also would be invited . 104 

“ We will face the danger with all possible energy,” he concluded, 
“trusting to our good Right and the devotion of the Emperor’s subjects 
But we are also convinced that . . we shall in this case defend, not only 
our own interests, but the cause of European equilibrium itself. . . . And 
no Power in Europe will have occasion to rejoice if, unassisted, we suc- 
cumb ” 

To Metternich, the Austrian minister wrote further: 

“It is essential for us to be on a friendly footing with France, and in 
appearance even more friendly than it is in reality. This is so important 
at the present moment that we must subordinate to it our traditional 
policy in Turkey.” 106 

In the conference on the Danubian Principalities Mensdorff 
appeared to be ready to abandon the integrity of Turkey for 
the French policy of erecting the two Principalities into an 
independent state. He refused, however, to discuss the Vene- 
tian exchange for Wallachia and Moldavia, and he shied at 
the prospect of a general congress. 

“If we could, however, receive some sort of positive guarantee [that 
the question of Venetia would be excluded from the discussions ] ... we 
would place no further obstacle in the way of the realization of one of 
the favorite ideas of the Emperor Napoleon [viz. the congress].” 

Mensdorff concluded, nevertheless, that the only possible 
entente with Paris upon this ticklish subject was for both 
states to keep silent about it . 100 

1<M Mensdorff to Metternich and Apponyi, March i, No. i; to Revertera, 
March 2 (cf. Origines VII, p. 401). The germ of this two-fold plan is to 
be found In Esterhazy's remarks at the council of February 21 (see Appendix 
A, No. 14), and an idea long held in the Ballplatz to convoke again the Lon- 
don conference. This idea was broached anew to Mensdorff by Baron Mcy- 
senbug (letter of February 22, HHS: Nachlass Rechberg). 

m Mensdorff to Metternich, March 1, No 4 Riservie (HHS; printed in 
Henry: L’abdication du Prince Cut, a p 203-206). See Riker pp, 316-517 for 
Mensdorff’s Rumanian policy at this time. Cf. Henry pp. 49-51. 

lM Mensdorff to Metternich, March 1, 1866, No. 4 Riservie (Henry pp. 
203-206). 
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In the dispatches to Berlin, Biegeleben gladly followed 
Karolyi’s advice to pick up the gauntlet with determination: 

“ . . . the Kaiser entirely approves your calm but firm declarations to 
Bismarck, We share your opinion unreservedly, that we must not for 
one moment allow the impression to arise that Austria would retreat before 
a threatening ultimatum from Prussia. . . . We would consider a war be- 
tween the German Powers an immeasurable misfortune, a simultaneous 
war against Prussia and Italy a danger demanding the utmost exertion, — 
but Austria is not a Power to be deprived of honor, influence, and prestige, 
or to be pushed from well-earned positions without drawing the sword . . . 
and if Count Bismarck wishes to appeal to arms to win the Duchies, to 
which Prussia has no right, or at least no more right than Austria, then 
there surely must be men in Berlin, who hold this beginning to be a wanton 
and unrighteous playing with human welfare. 

We are not writing this to challenge or to attack Bismarck personally. 
And we know that you will not use our words except to keep the peace, 
our warmest desire. . . . Everything depends on restraining the Berlin 
Court from raising impossible demands, before which we would not 
bow.”™ 1 

Biegeleben’s words rang with Habsburg pride, more than with 
Mensdorff’s calm reasonableness. In this, the note bade fair 
to defeat its own object. Through Karolyi’s connections at 
court, the envoy made certain that William was truly ap- 
prised of Austria’s attitude. 108 Had the note arrived in Ber- 
lin before the council, and had it been read to Bismarck ver- 
batim to report to the King, a procedure which Karolyi 
avoided, it might well have provoked William to give his war- 
like minister a free hand against Austria. 

But such was not the outcome of the Prussian council. On 
March 3, Karolyi could report the King’s words “that all 
peaceful methods would first be tried,” and soon after, he cor- 
rectly guessed that Bismarck was sounding Napoleon before 
courting a rupture. 109 Anxious to gain time, Bismarck treated 
the envoy to the old, old complaint that Austria was going 

Mensdorff to Karolyi, March i. This gives documentary confirmation of 
Friedjung’s interpretation of Franz Joseph’s policy (I, pp. 160-161). 

“"On March 3, Schleinitz assured Karolyi of this (Karolyi to Mensdorff, 
March 3, No. 18A V ertrauUch) . 

““Karolyi to Mensdorff, Match 3, No. 18A V ertrauUch , March 7, tg. No. 
IS- 
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back on her promises of dualistic cooperation with Prussia. 
He also revamped the compensation question . 110 He sug- 
gested that Austria help him to overcome William’s prejudice 
against a land-exchange by confronting him with a sort of 
ultimatum-offer to take or leave . 111 Karolyi was naive enough 
to take him half seriously, but warned his own government 
not to tread upon that insecure and illusory ground . 112 

Some time before, Mensdorff had offered to reopen the 
negotiations on Schleswig-Holstein’s future, and had declared 
his readiness to entertain any serious Prussian suggestion, 
though Austria was satisfied with the status quo} 1 * Taking 
Karolyi’s cue, he now asserted that the Duchies should be an 
independent state under Prussian influence . 111 With an eye 
to Russia, he let it be known that the Grand Duke of Olden- 
burg might still be acceptable, if his sovereignty were guar- 
anteed, with a prospect of stability and “compensating ad- 
vantages” to Austria . 116 In reality, however, Mensdorff saw 
no chance of an arrangement as long as Bismarck remained 
in power , 116 but he lost no opportunity to impress the King of 
Prussia with the idea that the earlier offers still held good, 
hoping that if Bismarck should fall, William might be glad to 

“"Karolyi to Mensdorff, March 5, No, 20. 

“ Karolyi to Mensdorff, March 31, No. 27B Vertraulich. 

“Karolyi to Mensdorff, March 5, No. 20. 

“Werther to Bismarck, January 31, No. 31 (AGEV) ; Karolyi to Mens- 
dorff, March 9, No. 21A; Bloomfield to Clarendon, March is, No. 95 Con- 
fidential (F. O. 7 Austria 704). 

“Werther to Bismarck, March 15, No. 76 Vertraulich (HAA). Both 
Karolyi and Gablenz urged Mensdorff to repeat publicly the concessions of 
June 1865, and to advise Augustenburg to renew his far-reaching offers with 
all publicity, in order to expose Prussia's land lust and throw the responsibil- 
ity for lack of agreement upon her (Karolyi to Mensdorff, letter of March 
21). But such a move might have given Bismarck an excuse for a rupture. 
Mensdorff saved the suggestion to use when and if Austria should eventually 
appeal to the Diet (cf. Mensdorff to Karolyi, April 26, No. 1). 

™ Ongines VII, p. 400. Mensdorff did not specify what the compensating 
advantages were. Similar remarks to Count Stackelberg were well calculated 
to make the best impression on Russia (Werther to Bismarck, March 13, No. 
76 Vertraulich, HAA). 

“Bloomfield to Clarendon, March 15, No. 105 Confidential (F. O. 7 Aus- 
tria 704). 
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accept something less than annexation, to preserve the alli- 
ance . 117 

A little later, Mensdorff privately threw out hints of the 
old partition proposal, which he had heretofore opposed, and 
he confessed to Gramont that “he cared little what access- 
sions of territory Prussia gained outside of Germany; [Aus- 
tria ] would consent to the annexation of Schleswig, if ab- 
solutely necessary to avoid a war, provided that Holstein . . . 
conserved its federal independence .” 118 At the same moment, 
the Vienna Fremdenblatt bruited the division idea, doubtless 
under official inspiration . 110 In point of fact, Franz Joseph 
himself seems to have been ready at this time to accept the 
complete partition, — the Blome scheme, — rejected the previ- 
ous August . 120 Here, then, we have the key to Mensdorff’s 
offer of March i to the three neutral powers: if a European 
conference allotted Schleswig to Prussia, Austria’s face would 
be saved before the German states, which would be forced to 
content themselves with half a loaf, viz. Holstein under Au- 
gustenburg. 

This important modification of Austrian policy came too 
late, as usual. Bismarck had already seized upon a greater 
issue, the reform of the Confederation, that far overshadowed 
little Schleswig-Holstein . 121 No longer the partition of the 
Duchies, — nothing less than the partition of Germany would 
make Bismarck pause in his vigorous onrush. The division 

111 Mensdorff to Karolyi, March 22 and 29. To Gablenz, Mensdorff wrote: 
“ The maintenance of the status quo of the Gastein convention is our first 
aim. Our second is to secure a means of settlement, which may possibly take 
form more quickly from the present crisis.” (Letter of March 13). 

“Gramont, March 27 ( Origines VIII, p. 97). 

“* Werther to Bismarck, March 28, No 90 (HAA) . Whether the Fremden- 
blatt got it from the Ballplats or from Gramont, who seems to have spread 
the idea, is not clear. 

“Mensdorff would hardly have made such an explicit statement to Gra- 
mont, had he not had the Kaiser’s approval. Cf. Franz Joseph’s remarks in 
council of April 23 (Redlich: Das oesterrekhische Slants- uni Rekhsproblem 
II, p. 802). 

“Bismarck launched it in a circular on March 24 (G. W. V, pp, 416-4x9) 
but had been discussing it with Plordten since February 14 {Ibid. V, p. 380 f.). 
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of German hegemony was not offered by Vienna. But why 
was it not proposed at first sub rosa by Berlin? If the Gab- 
lenz compromise of two months later had been quietly spon- 
sored by Bismarck in early March, and presented to the 
Hof burg before the generals and the armies had come into the 
foreground, and before Austria had become too deeply en- 
gaged with the German states, then some such settlement of 
outstanding issues might not have met with absolute refusal 
from Franz Joseph . 122 But his acceptance must have been 
voluntary, not “extorted ” 123 by threats and sword-rattling, 
it must have been gained through friendly secret pourparlers, 
and liberal concessions to Habsburg pride, not by a public 
ultimatum. In the Hof burg, prestige was rated higher than 
the possession of a province. Franz Joseph was six months 
behind Bismarck’s diplomatic schedule, and in reality, Bis- 
marck himself at this time was in no mood for compromise. 
He was moving heaven and earth to incriminate Austria in 
the eyes of the King, and to consummate his alliance with 
Italy. And so the last opportunity to come to an agreement, 
if opportunity it was, passed unnoticed into history. 

While the Emperor and his foreign minister were pondering 
what they might offer to Prussia if Bismarck fell, they were 
more deeply concerned with the immediate present, in which 
Bismarck bulked too large for their comfort. The Prussian 
minister-president had succeeded admirably in creating a tense 
atmosphere. He wished to produce a “ state of nerves ” in 
Vienna, knowing that in such a situation cool counsels give 
way to reckless ones, and the military men supersede the 
diplomatists. 

Franz Joseph and his military advisers were, it is true, be- 

*” 0 n May 25, Franz Joseph told Anton von Gablenz that “it was regret- 
table that these proposals had not been made six or eight weeks earlier, when 
they would certainly have been accepted." (Sybel IV, p. 284). But would 
Franz Joseph really have accepted a situation in which, as he himself ad- 
mitted, “Prussia would have the lion’s share?” 

Biegeleben’s expression, " abtroizen " (Mensdorfi to Karolyi, March x, 
1866). 
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coming agitated. 124 The Berlin council, attended by the chief 
of staff and the adjutant-general, as well as by Manteuffel, 
had indubitably discussed a war with Austria. 125 Bismarck 
was known to be angling for aid from Italy. 126 On March 2, 
the Vienna war office ordered six regiments and six batteries 
in Galicia and Transylvania to be “ ready to march.” 127 Five 
days later, Franz Joseph called together a few of his chief 
officers to consider the defense of the realm. 128 Though justi- 
fied on military grounds, this was an unwise move politically. 
It could not be kept secret. The papers exaggerated its im- 
port. It was interpreted as a threatening act, since no civil- 
ians were present. 

Appearances were, of course, deceitful. The Berlin council, 
in intent, boded less good for peace than the Vienna confer- 
ence. The former considered whether to attack Austria; the 
latter, how to defend Austria from attack. But appearances 
could be used by enemies to injure Habsburg policy in the 
eyes of Europe. “ Austria had called the first war council.” 

It is highly probable that before or during this conference 
of March 7, the struggle began between Count Mensdorff on 
the one hand, and the minister of war and chief of staff on 
the other hand, over the question of troop moverqents. 128 It 

“For several precautionary measures taken at this time, see Appendix C. 

““Nadi Berliner Telegramm deuten alle Anzeichcn . . . darauf hin, dass 
entscheidende Beschliisse im Sinne der Gf. Bismarck’schen Politik im Minis- 
terrat gefasst wurden . . .” (Mensdorff to Crenneville, March 3 tg., Kriegs- 
archiv: Milildrkamlei ) ; Karolyi to Mensdorff, March 5, No. 20. The cor- 
rectness of this information is proved by accounts of the proceedings in Sybel 
IV, pp. 206-208 ; in Goltz’ letter to Bernstorff, March 26, 1866, in Ringlioffer: 
The Bernstorff Papers II, p. 239; and in Friedrich III. Tagebncher von 1848- 
1866 pp. 541-544. 

“Bloomfield to Clarendon, March 8, No. 85 Confidential (F. O, 7 Austria 

1W Oesterreichs Kdtnpfe im Jahre 1866 I, p. 75. 

“This conference of less than a dozen men has been magnified into a 
council of marshals and leading generals from all of the crown lands, by 
Sybel (IV, pp. 221-222), Friedjung (I, pp. 167, 175), and Stern (IX, p. 455). 
For the correct details, see Oesterreichs Kampje I, p. 70 (which Sybel dtesl), 
and especially Appendix C below. 

“'Sybel IV, p. 223, confirmed by Werther’s dispatches. The official minutes 
of the conference betray no evidence of this discussion. (See Appendix C: 
Austrian military preparations). 
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was the duty of the military men to call attention to the ex- 
posed situation of Austria. The Prussians were bound to 
strike Bohemia-Moravia either through Saxony or Silesia. 
Yet the northern border was unprotected, and the army in 
that province was, for financial reasons, cut down even be- 
low the usual peace strength. What more natural and justi- 
fiable than to raise the strength to normal, and to place cer- 
tain regiments to guard the passes? 

Count Mensdorff, as a capable general, realized the strategic 
danger from a Prussian invasion as clearly as his military 
colleagues. But his sixteen months in the foreign office had 
given him a broader point of view. For the very reason that 
Austria was on the defensive and wished earnestly to avoid 
war, she had to place greater dependence on diplomacy. The 
movement of troops, however justified, might do more moral 
harm to Austria’s cause than actual good, and Mensdorff set 
his face squarely against such action. 

Austria was at the mercy of her military system. She re- 
quired seven or eight weeks to mobilize, Prussia four . 130 Be- 
sides that, her excessive reductions in the army made her 
doubly vulnerable. As a result, Franz Joseph was in a dil- 
emma : either he must lose the diplomatic battle by mobilizing 
first; or he must endanger his realm by waiting for Prussia 
to take that step. If Austria won the diplomatic battle against 
Bismarck, then peace was probable, — though opinions dif- 
fered on the chances of winning. If Austria began troop 
movements, the chances of war were greatly increased. Weigh- 
ing the prospects of MensdorfPs diplomacy against the desire 
for immediate security, Franz Joseph decided for the former. 
It was an important victory for the policies of the foreign min- 
ister. 

Count MensdorfPs troubles, however, were only beginning. 
While holding back the generals on one side, he had to com- 

u0 The official historian of the war states that Austrian mobilization plans 
required seven weeks ( Oesterreichs Kdmpje I, p. 73 note 1) ; the chief of staff 
estimated eight weeks, alter a week of preparing orders (Henikstein’s memo- 
randum of March 17, in Appendix C below). 
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bat an equally dangerous pacifism centering in Bavaria, and' 
already weakening the courage of other secondary states, like 
Wtirtemberg and Saxony. The Bavarian prime minister was 
paralyzed with fear of France, and more than half won to 
neutrality by Bismarck’s effective flattery and confidences. 131 
Piqued at Austria’s more formal treatment of him, 132 Freiherr 
von der Pfordten was determined to stand upon the strict let- 
ter of the federal pact. On March 8, Pfordten sent a memo- 
randum to several of the German states, tire gist of which was 
this: do everything to avoid war; if this is impossible, remain 
neutral until the burning question is taken to the Diet, and 
the Diet renders its decision. 133 

Such advice from the leading Mittelstaat brought dismay 
to the Ballplatz, for the move against Prussia in Frankfurt, 
the placing of the fate of the Duchies before the Diet, could 
not be the first, but only the last move in the game with 
Prussia. With it, war would begin. While it was natural that 
Bavaria did not want to be used as a cat’s paw of Austria to 
frighten Prussia into concessions, yet it was a matter of life 
and death to concert a plan of operations before the rupture. 

Franz Joseph was persuaded that the time had come to 
counteract Pfordten’s plea of neutrality by a gesture toward 
Frankfurt. In an important note to Blome, which was circu- 
larized in strictest secret to the courts of Stuttgart, Dresden, 
Karlsruhe, and Darmstadt, Austria now officially promised 
for the first time, if Prussia drew the sword, “ to refer all 
further deliberations in the Duchies question to the Confed- 
eration, to recognize its decision and to support it with our 
entire strength.” 134 At the same time, Austria would demand 
the aid of the Diet against the aggressor. That would mark 
the end of legitimate neutrality. Not on March 16, as hith- 

‘ sl C. W. V, pp. 391-394; Blome to Mensdorff, March 3, No. 14A Geheim. 

™Reuss to Bismarck, March 9, No. 16 Vertraulich (BAA). 

™Vogt p. 86. Circular dated March 8: Count Bray read the hulk of it to 
Mensdorff -without leaving a copy. One was later obtained through the kind- 
ness of VarnbUler (Handel to Mensdorff, letter of March 13), 

Mensdorff to Blome, March 12, No. x; circular to Stuttgart, Dresden, 
Karlsruhe, Darmstadt, March 12. 
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erto supposed, 1 iS but four days earlier, this important pro- 
gram was first made known officially to the five South German 
states. This promise to turn to the Diet, — the condition that 
Pfordten had laid down in his circular, — was put forward as 
a concession, for which Austria asked him to yield his stand 
against military conversations. Mensdorff pointed out that 
he did not ask for alliances ; but in order to decide whether to 
defend Saxony and Mainz, it was necessary to know upon 
what Bavarian and other troops he could count. 138 

The military result of this demarche must remain for the 
next chapter. The political result was satisfying. The 
deadly effect of the “neutrality” ideal was counteracted by 
Austria’s swift and unequivocal assurance of her true-blue 
federal loyalty and intentions. Her friends took heart again, 
and felt her leadership. 

PRECIPITATE ACTION BY AUSTRIA 

Shortly after, two mistaken moves on the part of Franz 
Joseph bade fair to ruin the work of peace so auspiciously 
begun. These acts were the sending of troops to Bohemia, 
and the Karolyi interpellation in Berlin. As much misun- 
derstanding exists concerning these incidents, and no present 
account is sufficiently detailed to do them justice, they will 
be examined more closely here. 

In the tense and nervous state of mind of the Austrian gov- 
ernment at this time, small bits of news from Berlin claimed a 
larger attention than they otherwise would, and an important 
act might be determined by a single telegTam. At this very 
moment, several events seemed to indicate to the Ballplatz 
that Bismarck was getting ready for war in earnest. On 
March 8, they learned that his efforts in Florence had borne 
fruit, and that La Marmora was sending an Italian general 
to Berlin to negotiate. 137 Three days later, came a report 

Sybel IV, p. 225; Friedjung I, p. 177; Stern IX, p. 455. 

IM Mensdorff to Blome, March 12, No. 1 and Nb. 2. 

131 Meysenbug to Karolyi, March 8, tg. (Correct Friedjung I, p. 167, who 
thought the news did not reach Vienna till March 12 or 13). 
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from Karolyi, crowded full of warning news: the Prussian 
minister -president was trying to arouse public opinion to the 
idea of a war, by articles in the press , 138 and by calling out 
the military levy in Berlin “ in the very manner, speed, and 
schedule, and with the very same strength as would be the 
case in a regular mobilization,’’ — that is, an actual rehearsal 
of mobilization in Berlin . 189 Through English sources, Kar- 
olyi learned that Bismarck was stirring up hostile intrigues 
in Belgrade. But, most disturbing of all, Count Hohenthal 
had been warned that the Prussian general staff contemplated 
the invasion of Saxony and the seizure of the passes into 
Bohemia, “ at the instant war was decided upon in principle 
. . . before the mobilization of the army was complete .” 140 
Both he and Karolyi agreed that Prussia would act solely on 
the principle of military necessity, and Karolyi therefore ad- 
vised his government to forestall such a move by a military 
arrangement with Saxony at once. Bismarck, he concluded, 
had no alternative but to drag King and public with him, or 
resign, — and the chances of his resignation were small . 141 

The news from Berlin was confirmed and underlined by an 
appeal from Dresden. Beust sent his Vienna envoy post 
haste to lay the alarming facts before Mensdorff, and re- 
marked caustically to Baron Werner, that he had not heard 
of any Austrian preparations for the defense of Saxony. So 
much the more urgent was it, he said, for Austria to turn to 
the Diet, either directly, or through the group of three states. 

M Cf. Hahn: Fiirst Bismarck, Sein poltlisches leben und Wirken I, pp. 
370 - 372 - 

51# Karolyi to Mensdorff, March 9, No. 21A, reached Vienna probably 
March xi. Bismarck later claimed, probably truly, that this levy was called 
by the war department unknown to him. 

This remark of “ a Prussian officer of the general staff ” was brought 
indirectly to Hohenthal (Karolyi to Mensdorff, March 9, No. 21A; Werner 
to Mensdorff, March 10, No. 20; Hassel XI, p. 220 note). I share Friedjung’s 
guess that Bismarck may have been the prime mover. For the details of this 
interesting episode, see Friedjung I, pp. 165-166. Moltke had actually con- 
templated such a seizure of ‘Saxony d la Frederick the Great. Cf. Roon’s re- 
mark above, this chapter. 

‘“Karolyi to Mensdorff, March 9, No. 2tA, 
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Baron Werner’s query whether the time was ripe, the minister 
brushed aside impatiently: — was it wise to let ourselves be 
taken unawares through overscrupulous regard for the letter, 
when the danger of war was evident in the atmosphere ? 142 

At the news of the danger to Saxony, Franz Joseph had 
thought it his duty at last, despite MensdorfFs warnings, to 
order troops to the Bohemian border. On the same day, a 
second military conference ratified these movements and 
sanctioned others . 143 The Ringelsheim brigade was sent to 
guard the passes from Saxony, and a few other battalions 
were to be moved gradually during the next six weeks . 144 
Arrangements were made to receive the retreating Saxon army 
if Prussia should invade that kingdom . 145 Thus the Emperor 
had thrown his decision at last to the side of the general staff, 
and the most crucial diplomatic considerations went by the 
board. These movements could not be kept secret, but Franz 
Joseph hoped to check the evil consequences by announcing 
as a pretext the anti-Jewish riots in Bohemia , 146 and by for- 
bidding the papers to print news of troop movements . 147 
Nevertheless, these innocent measures of legitimate self- 
defense gave Bismarck a powerful argument, the “ priority of 
Austrian armaments,” with which to incriminate Franz 
Joseph in the eyes of the King. This was a battle-cry which 
Bismarck exploited, with only one set-back, until the first 
shot was fired in the war that he now desired above all else. 

It is not strange that the Emperor decided as he did. Mem,- 
ories of Frederick the Great’s attacks, combined with the ex- 
pectation that Bismarck would soon explode his bomb of 
federal reform, made Franz Joseph “fidgety” (as Mensdorff 
expressed it ). 148 Bismarck’s ominous policy hung “like a 

la Werner to Mensdorff, March 10, No. 20. 

“Minutes of conference of March 14 (Appendix A, No. 13 below). 

1,1 Oesterreichs Kampfe I, pp. 75-77. 

“Appendix A, No. 15. 

““Bloomfield to Clarendon, March 22, No. 115 (F. 0 . 7 Austria 705). 

“Appendix A, No. 15. 

Bloomfield to Clarendon, letter of March 29 (F. O. 356 Bloomfield 
Papers 39); Gramont ( Origines VII, p. 419), 
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sword of Damocles over Austria’s head.” 149 On March 14, 
General Govone arrived in Berlin. On the fifteenth came the 
news of another Bismarckian coup’. Manteuffel promulgated in 
Schleswig his long-desired stroke against the Auguslenburg- 
ers, an ordinance punishing agitators with two to ten years’ 
hard labor. 160 Gablenz telegraphed in despair that he could 
not suppress the inevitable polemics that would result from 
the measure, and they would be welcomed as ammunition by 
Bismarck. 151 This single-handed Prussian action aroused re- 
sentment in Vienna to a terrific pitch. 162 Here was an im- 
mediate danger of rupture, perhaps the casus belli in embryo. 

Simultaneously arrived a despatch from Dresden which 
placed additional ammunition in the hands of Biegeleben. 
Beust insisted that Austria should not let another moment 
pass before making the declaration in Frankfurt “ that Aus- 
tria intends under all circumstances to hold fast to article xi 
of the Federal Pact, and that she expects the same from all 
her confederates.” 153 Now was the time for action, he said, 
before Prussia had begun to mobilize and intimidate her 
neighbors. 154 

Out of this supercharged atmosphere sprang the hectic in- 
cident of the Karolyi interpellation. While the initial im- 
pulse toward decisive action probably came from Biegeleben, 
the questioning of Berlin bears all the earmarks of the Em- 
peror’s hand. Pressed by the zealous Referent to carry out 

1U Karolyi to Mensdorff, March 21, No. 23A. 

110 Staatsarchiv X, pp. 347-348. 

’“Gablenz to Mensdorff, March 15, tg. 4:30 p. m. 

161 Stern IX, p. 455, quoting Steiger’s report. — Mensdorff, however, re- 
marked coolly to Werther, that the ordinance indicated Prussia’s agreement 
with the Austrian contention that each power could administer its own duchy 
entirely as it saw fit, without control by the other (Werther to Bismarck, 
March 19, 1866, No. 80, HAA) . 

m This was an action which Beust had repeatedly urged upon Mensdorff in 
the preceding fortnight (Werner to Mensdorff, March 4, No. 18A; March 7, 
No. 19) . Article n gave a threatened state the right to demand from its con- 
federates protection against attack by another. 

1M Werner to Mensdorff, March 14, No. 21A. There is no evidence for the 
story later reported by the Prussian envoy in Weimar, which Tbimme prints 
(G. W. V, p. 512 note 2). 
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the promise of the circular of March 12, and to appeal directly 
to the Diet, Franz Joseph’s sense of honor bade him appeal 
first to Prussia. In haste, Mensdorff dashed off a telegram to 
Karolyi in his own hand. This message, which has not been 
given correctly in any account hitherto, 165 ran as follows: 

“ The rumors of Prussian preparations for war are gaining more con- 
sistency, especially the rehearsed mobilization in Berlin takes on an un- 
favorable significance, We can therefore no longer postpone a demand 
for the certain elucidation of Prussia’s intentions. You will therefore at 
once interpellate the Herr Minister President as to whether Prussia har- 
bors the object of tearing up the Gastein Convention with forcible hands. 
Point out that only a completely precise and unambiguous answer can 
reassure us. 

See that His Majesty the King is informed of your step, the basis of 
which is the urgent desire to try to uphold the peace in Germany. 

Report by telegraph at the earliest possible moment.” 156 

Soon after, without awaiting the result of this hasty de- 
marche, the seven principal German courts were informed of 
it by telegraph. 167 If no “ satisfactory answer ” were received 
from Berlin, the Ballplatz announced its intention to turn to 
the Diet, place the Duchies question in the hands of the latter, 
and appeal against Prussia under articles n and 19. Thus, 
the interpellation was widely announced even before Karolyi 
had made it! 

A circular despatch of same date soon apprised the courts 
more fully of Austria’s intentions: in case of pressing danger 
of a rupture, Austria would propose the mobilization of the 
four non-Prussian federal corps and their union with the Aus- 

“'The phrasing in Sybel IV, p. 225, Friedjung I, p 177, and Stern IX, p. 
255, is taken from Biegcleben’s circular to the German states, March 16, not 
from Mensdorff’s telegram to Karolyi, which even Stern seems not to have 
seen (he does not cite it among references on p. 456, note 1). 

““Mensdorff to Karolyi, March 16, tg. sent 12 '20 p. m. (draft, in Mens- 
doiff’s hand). A further paragraph, crossed out before sending, ran thus: 
“ You may add that we do not intend to give any provocation by this ques- 
tion, but only wish to obtain full clarity upon the intentions of the royal 
Prussian cabinet, which we hope have been misconstrued.” 

“’Mensdorff to Munich, Dresden, Hanover, Stuttgart, Karlsruhe, Cassel, 
and Darmstadt, March 16, tg sent 12:45 P> m. (draft in Biegeleben’s hand). 
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trian army . 158 Thus Biegeleben unburdened his soul of in- 
structions long kept in reserve. But Mensdorff forced him 
to insert at the end an extremely pacific passage, expressing 
hope that Austrian fears of “ Bismarck’s adventurous policy ” 
were unfounded. Incidentally this was the first direct attack 
upon the Prussian prime minister by the Austrian govern- 
ment. 

Meanwhile, Hofburg and Ballplatz waited breathlessly. 
Not until eleven o’clock in the evening was the tension some- 
what relieved. Karolyi had executed his strange commission 
to the best of his ability. The sudden questioning had caught 
Bismarck unawares. He did not want to precipitate the con- 
test just at this moment, yet he wished to keep the situation 
tense. Thinking best not to refuse a reply, he answered Aus- 
tria’s question with a laconic “No.” But unable to repress 
a cynical smile, he added, “If a power intended the next 
morning to march across its frontiers, it would also reply 
with a ‘ no ’ the evening before.” Although the envoy con- 
sidered this answer of little value, yet, unaware of the plan 
of his government to switch to the Diet at once, and thinking 
that Count Mensdorff wanted to register a pacific statement 
from Bismarck for future reference, he confirmed the fact 
that the minister had given a precise answer to the interpel- 
lation , 109 

The next day, Bismarck saw his mistake in his side remark, 
and hastened to correct it. “ In contrast to his yesterday’s 
. . . remark about a . . . crossing of the frontier, [ Bismarck 

Mensdorff to Munich, Dresden, Karlsruhe, and Darmstadt (incompletely 
printed in Oesterrekhs K'dmpfe I, p. 20 note 1; Staatsarchiv XII, No. 244s; 
Hahn I, pp. 372-373. The omitted portions dealt with the Bavarian circular 
of March 8). Thimme seems to be unaware that the Austrian circular ap- 
peared in print (cf, his remark in G. W. V, p. 422 note 2). — A second circu- 
lar, sent to Hanover, Cassel, Hamburg, and Frankfurt, enclosed the previous 
circular of March 12, and included the latter portions of the above circular 
of March 16, AU these courts were now completely informed of Austria’s 
project. (Hassell: Geschichte des Kdnigreichs Hannover II-2, p. 284, gives 
the wrong date for this circular) . 

'"Karolyi to Mensdorff, March 16, tg. No. 18, sent 9:30 p. m,, received 
11:00 p. m. 
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now declared ] that in such a case he would give an evasive 
reply, or none at all.” He now amplified his “ no,” denied 
any warlike purpose behind the trial mobilization ( “ it was 
called by Prince Friedrich Carl, without his knowledge, for 
purely technical reasons”), Prussia had given no cause for 
fear while Austria was beginning to arm already. Karolyi, 
foreseeing a polemic, closed the interview with an expression 
of regret that he could not report any remarks which would 
give greater moral confidence in Vienna . 100 

If the Ballplatz desired a good pretext to hail Prussia to 
Frankfurt, they failed to obtain it. As Beust said, the wrong 
question was asked, in the wrong way . 161 If they desired to 
secure a peaceful declaration which they could later hold up 
before William if Bismarck ran amuck, again they failed to 
obtain it. The Emperor’s and Mensdorff’s instinct of honor 
had led them to make the move without visualizing clearly 
enough its outcome. 

A greater mistake was the broadcasting of the news to the 
other states before its success was assured . 102 The negative 
results disappointed the more zealous states, and the act itself 
had frightened the more timorous, like Bavaria and Hanover. 
Thus the Ballplatz laid bare its maladroitness, and weakened 
the respect of its friends. The only thing that can be said 
for it is that it provided a strong rejoinder against the Prus- 
sian stroke in the Duchies ( the ordinance of March x x ) ; 
and Bismarck’s reply gave another proof of the untrustworth- 
iness of Prussian peace assertions. Mensdorff treasured Bis- 
marck’s cynical commentary for later exploitation . 163 

™ Karolyi to Mensdorff, March 17, tg. No. ig, sent 4:20 p. m. This change 
is not noted in any account. (See Bismarck’s own account of the two inter- 
views in G. W. V, pp. 410-411) . 

1,1 Werner to Mensdorff, March 19, No. 24A, Beust regretted that “ so im- 
portant and well-conceived ” a plan should have failed, because one can’t 
catch a man like Bismarck by a telegraphic and oral question. (Cf. Friesen 
II. P- 133)- 

“’Sybel’s opinion of this (IV p. 225) is more correct than Friedjung’s (I p. 
178). 

101 Austrian note of April 8 to Berlin ( StaaUarMv X, p. 363). Franz 
Joseph wrote to Alexander (letter of April 7): “ Esperant qu’une explication 
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If the interpellation itself was a piece of bad luck for Mens- 
dorff, its failure was a fortunate thing. To place the Duchies 
question in the hands of the Diet would have been considered 
an act of war in Berlin. Prussia’s armies could be in the field 
long before the Austrians and Germans were ready. Count 
Mensdorff can hardly have desired such a result, and it was 
probably due to him that Bismarck’s ambiguous remarks were 
interpreted in a peaceful sense, and the trip to Frankfurt 
abandoned. 

On March 18, Mensdorff telegraphed the secondary states 
that Prussia had denied aggressive intentions, and that Aus- 
tria would therefore not make the proposed declaration. 104 
He did not recall his previous circular, nor did the majority of 
states warn Austria against a provocative step, as Sybel would 
have us believe. 100 On the contrary, they sent their warnings 
to Berlin not long afterward. 

THE PEACE OFFENSIVE 

Determined to preserve whatever was good in the inter- 
pellation idea, Count Mensdorff set about more carefully to 
force Bismarck to make some definite declaration of inten- 

7 . i 

tions relative to his federal obligations. The Austrian minis- 
ter told his envoys to hint that a motion in the Diet, perhaps 

tranche et loyale pourrait ameliorer la situation, j’ai charge mon cnvoye & 
Berlin de demander h Monsieur de Bismarck si le Gouvernement prussien 
comptait s’affranchir violemment des engagemens contracts. Toute en niant 
cette intention, la reponse de ce Ministre etait emprunte d’une ironie si blessant 
et accompagn^e. de commentaires si peu rassurans qu’elle n’a pu qu’augmenter 
mes premieres apprehensions.” 

IM Circular tg. March iS, to Munich, Dresden, Hanover,' Stuttgart, Karls- 
ruhe, Cassel, and Darmstadt. 

1,5 Sybel IV, p. 226. It is difficult to find out where Sybel got this false 
information, unless from Baden. Kiibeck learned that some of the ministers, 
as well as the Grand Duchess of Baden and Prince William, were betraying 
Austrian secrets to Prussia. He therefore warned Zulauf, the Austrian charge, 
not to let documents out of his hand (Kiibeck to Mensdorff, letter of March 
16). Possibly Zulauf recalled the circular tg. of March 16, and the Prussian 
envoy reported this fact. Sybel’s incorrect statement has been followed by 
(among others) K. Lange: Bismarck und die norddeuischm Kleinstaaten im 
Jahre 1866 p. 6, but not by Stern and Friedjung. 
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by Bavaria and Saxony, to preserve the peace under article 
xi, was now in place. 160 

For the next ten days, Mensdorff worked hard to induce 
Pfordten to take the initiative, and he tried to interest the 
other loyal states in the project, and keep their courage up. 
Pie argued in this way: 

An interpellation of Prussia in the Diet would accomplish a double purpose : 
it would make a subsequent rupture more difficult, and it would reassert 
the position of the Diet in preventing hostilities. Prussia would be forced 
to make a declaration denying aggressive intentions. 

Such a public manifestation would make a great impression upon Europe, 
for it would concentrate the entire influence of the Bund against the 
aggressor. 

To make the proposal more palatable to Pfordten, Mensdorff promised 
that if Prussia took offense, and made war, Austria would not make peace, 
except in understanding with Bavaria. Blome was asked to present this 
note to Pfordten to be shown directly to King Ludwig . 107 

The Bavarian minister, however, was not inclined to bite 
at Mensdorff’s bait, 108 since he had too close connections with 
the Wilhelmstrasse to join a manoeuvre against Prussia. More- 
over, he was actively engaged upon his own non-partisan war- 
prevention schemes. Having failed to induce Bismarck to 
open negotiations with Austria for the proposed federal re- 
form, 180 and having equally failed to induce Mensdorff to 
reopen the Duchies question officially with Prussia, Pfordten 
resolved to take the bit between his own teeth. On March 26, 
he had surprised Blome with a suggestion that he was ready 
to mediate between the powers on the following basis: 

Prussia to accept Augustenburg and a modification of the February 
demands, Austria to allow a new allotment of voting power in the Diet 
more . in accord with Prussia's actual strength, and to permit Prussia to 
exercise a preponderant influence in North Germany . 170 

1,0 Circular tg. March iS, to seven Mittelstaaten. 

“ T All this from Mensdorff to Blome, March 24. 

1M Blome to Mensdorff, March 26, No. 25A. He promised to submit the 
proposal to the council and reply later. (Blome to Mensdorff, March 28, 
No. 26A). 

“Reuss to Bismarck, March 20, No. 26; March 26, No. 29 Vertraulich 
(HAA). 

w Blome to Mensdorff, March 26, No. 25B Vertra-ulich. 
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These statesmanlike but tardy suggestions were unfortunately 
never considered seriously by either German power. Think- 
ing best to humor Pfordten under the circumstances, how- 
ever, Mensdorff expressed an interest in the proposals, and 
asked for more details. 171 Meanwhile, Pfordten had also of- 
fered his mediation to Prince Reuss, the Prussian envoy, 
without mentioning the February demands. 172 

Heartened by Austrian encouragement, the Bavarian pre- 
mier formulated his compromise plan in a note of March 31, 
which was presented to the chancelleries of Vienna and Ber- 
lin, thus formally offering mediation. To secure Austria’s 
favor, he had cleverly incorporated into them the demand 
that both powers make a declaration of peaceful intentions. 173 
But his demand came just four days too late to aid Count 
Mensdorff’s peace efforts. On March 28, Prussia had ordered 
military preparations, which went far beyond those of Aus- 
tria, and with a single stroke heightened the tension and the 
temperature in Germany. Bavaria and other states took 
fright and began military preparations in earnest. 

The danger that Mensdorff had so clearly prophesied 'was 
now realized a fortnight after the prophecy. In the interim, 
the Count had made heroic efforts to ward off the inevitable. 
He had taken the friendly Baron Werther completely into his 
confidence. He had given up the transparent fiction that the 
purpose of the Austrian troop movements was to quell dis- 
orders in Bohemia , 17 i and on the suggestion of Lord Bloom- 
field, he had accurately, if tardily, detailed to the Prussian 
ambassador the military orders that had been given. 176 

m Mensdorff to Blome, March 30. 

s ” Blome to Mensdorff, March 28, No. 26A; Reuss to Bismarck, March 27, 
No. 29 Vertraulich (HAA). 

Sybel IV, p. 237. 

“"Mensdorff to Karolyi, tg, March 28; memorandum of Thile on conversa- 
tion with Karolyi, March 25 (HAA). 

1TO Bloomfield to Clarendon, letter of March 29 (F. 0 . 356 Bloomfield 
Papers 39); Werther to Bismarck, March 27, tg. No. 88 (HAA). Bismarck 
sent a copy of this Werther tg. at once to Roon, with the notation, “ Ich 
glaube nur nichts von dem was Mensdorff sagt ! ” He sent another copy, 
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Karolyi, too, followed the example of his chief. With all 
the earnestness he could command, he told Bismarck that 
Austria would never fire the first shot, and all Europe knew it. 
Bismarck coolly replied that the Austrian public would drive 
the Emperor to attack Prussia. 170 

At the same time, Mensdorff had adopted another expedi- 
ent which had been suggested by Karolyi, Kiibeck, and Beust 
almost simultaneously: to interpellate Bismarck again, this 
time in writing, making so strong a statement of Austria’s 
desire for peace that the Prussian minister-president would 
have difficulty in matching it. 177 At first skeptical of success, 
Mensdorff became more enamoured of the idea as Bismarck 
exploited more loudly the Austrian troop movements. A 
Bismarckian circular of March 24 to the German courts had 
pictured innocent Prussia about to be attacked by wolfish 
Austria, and had asked the states what they would do in case 
of war. 178 A number of ministers indignantly rejected the ac- 
cusations; and practically all had stood firmly by article 
11. 170 Pfordten finally concurred in Beust’s suggestion that 
the two courts remind Bismarck of his federal obligations. 180 
Thus the Prussian circular had proved a sort of boomerang 
against its own author. 

Great was the necessity, however, of nipping in the bud the 
impression which Bismarck had sought to spread, that Aus- 
tria’s troop movements made her the aggressor. Moreover, 
the Prussian movements brought genuine alarm to Mensdorff, 
for, once the armament race was begun, what could stop it? 

without remarks, to the King, who wrote on Bismarck’s note of transmittal: 
“ Unsere Projecte von heute scheinen diesem gegeniiber sehr ubertrieben. Dass 
Beurlauhten in Mahren wieder entlassen sind, meldet auch Thile, Winckler, 
u[nd] Feldmann. W 27 3.66.” These exchanges are not printed in G. W. 
V, nor in Kohl: Anhang I, nor anywhere else heretofore. 

Karolyi to Mensdorff, letter of March 17 ; memorandum of Thile, March 
25 (HAA). 

m Karolyi to Mensdorff, March ai, letter and despatch, No. 23A; Kiibeck 
to Mensdorff, letter of March 21; Werner to Mensdorff, March 19, No. 24A. 

118 G. W. V, pp. 416-419; Staatsarchiv X, p. 348 ff. 

™ G. W. V, pp. 444-446. 

im Blome to Mensdorff, March 26, No. 25A. 
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Franz Joseph himself now realized the wisdom of Mensdorff’s 
first advice and was ready to back up his minister to the hilt. 

To the diplomatic campaign of early March, there now 
succeeded a direct and vigorous peace offensive. Mensdorff’s 
first line of attack was a smashing frontal charge: a public 
challenge to Prussia to show that her intentions were peaceful, 
and to explain her recent military measures. His second line 
of attack was a flanking movement: to utilize what diplomatic 
aid he could get from the neutral powers, — a continuation of 
earlier attempts. His third line of attack was a secret min- 
ing operation: to weaken Bismarck’s position, and drive the 
Count from office. At the same time, on another sector of the 
front, he feigned retreat before the Prussian offensive for the 
reform of the Confederation and the calling of a German 
parliament. 

All the while, Mensdorff had to defend his peaceful policy 
from snipers in his own ranks: the general staff, which was 
growing daily more restive; certain cabinet members, who 
were looking in vain for a solution of Austria’s external and 
internal problems; 181 the anti-Prussian counsellors in Mens- 
dorff’s own department; 182 and some of the leading envoys, 
like Blome and Hiibner, who glimpsed no better opportunity 
than the present to settle with Prussia and Italy at one 
stroke . 183 Yet Gablenz from Holstein, Karolyi from Berlin, 
and Count Moriz Esterhazy at his side, gave constant support 
to the beleaguered foreign minister, and encouraged him to 
resist the growing war spirit among officials and public in 
Austria . 184 

The main lines of Mensdorff’s frontal attack are well 
known, and need not be repeated in detail. Karolyi’s note of 

“'Count Belcredi in particular, later Larisch and others (Wertheimer, in 
Pmissische Jahrbiicher CLXXX, 1920, Heft 3, p. 337; council of May x, 
1866: Redlich. II, p. 803; Sybel IV, p. 288). 

'"Mensdorff to Brenner, letter of August 17, 1866 (Friedjung II, p. 646). 

“'Blome to Mensdorff, letter of February 25; Hubner to Mensdorff, letter 
of April 3. 

“‘Gablenz to Mensdorff, letter of March 17; numerous letters from Karolyi 
in March and April (cf, Karolyi’s letter of May 6) . 
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March 3 i, tsn in reality an open letter to Bismarck, challeng- 
ing him to equal Austria in declaring for peace, made the best 
impression all over Europe, and forced William, whose heart 
was still pacific, to hold his minister’s pen in check. 186 The 
succession of notes that followed between Berlin and Vienna 
finally ended, against Bismarck’s wishes, in the agreement of 
both powers to recall their military forces. 187 

This notable check for the Prussian minister-president was 
not the complete defeat that Mensdorff had hoped for, but it 
was a fair compensation for his efforts. Once disarmed, Prus- 
sia could not so easily a second time arouse the war demon. 
Mensdorff ’s success, while due in large measure to Franz 
Joseph’s offer of prior disarmament, was aided by the simul- 
taneous mining operation, and the flank attack as well. 

The mining operation is generally known as the “ Coburg 
intrigue.” The plan was to hold Bismarck personally respon- 
sible for misleading the King into a warlike policy against 
Austria, “which no true German desired, as it would simply 
play into the hands of France.” The King was to be urged to 
drop Bismarck and appoint a more liberal minister. In es- 
sence, it was simply the culmination of the struggle which had 
been going on for years at the Prussian court, between the 
Crown Prince’s faction and the Bismarck faction. Only the 
absence of the King from Berlin had saved Bismarck from it 
in July 1865. When Bismarck began again in February 1866 
to press for war, the conflict with the “feminine influence” 
blazed out hotter than ever. On Bismarck’s side were Roon, 
Moltke, the generals of the military cabinet, and that invalu- 
able new recruit, Manteuffel. 188 Opposed to them were the 
Crown Prince and his zealous “ Vicky,” Queen Augusta, 
Dowager Queen Elizabeth ( sister of Franz Joseph’s mother ) , 

“ Printed in Staatsarchiv X, p. 352 ff, It was sketched in Mensdorff to 
Karolyi, March 29. 

Jm Each succeeding note from Berlin was “ filed down ” by William before 
despatching to Vienna (G. W. V, p. 45 2 i Stern IX, p. 461) - 

“ T Austrian notes of April 7 and 18, Prussian notes of April 6, 15, and 21 
( Staatsarchiv X, pp. 356-368) . 

Cf, Schweinitz I, p. 204. 
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Baron Schleinitz and his former undersecretary Gruner, 
Count Goltz whose brother was an adjutant of the King, and 
others including the ambassador in London. 180 

Duke Ernst of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha struck the spark which 
ignited the whole Coburg clique into action against Bis- 
marck. 100 He sent his trusted secretary, Baron von Meyern, to 
Vienna on March 27, to urge the Emperor to write personally 
to King William, exposing freely and frankly his peaceful in- 
tentions, and the terrible consequences of a war. 101 ( Ernst 
sketched roughly the contents of this imperial letter) . But since 
Franz Joseph feared to open himself to a flat refusal from Ber- 
lin, preferring to save such a direct appeal for the last resort, 102 
Count Mensdorff composed an extremely able and aptly 
worded letter, addressed to Ernst, but calculated for the eye 
of the King. 108 The point was directed sharply at Bismarck, 
without naming him, and at the “provocative” policy which 
he was trying to carry through against the better interests of 
the two powers and the wishes of the “ overwhelming major- 
ity ” of Germans. Ernst sent it on to Berlin with a further 
appeal of his own, while his wife wrote to urge the Queen 

Goltz to Bernstorfi, letter of March 26, 1866 (Ringhoffcr II, p. 239) ; 
Fritz Hartung: " Verantwortlicbe Regierung, Kabinette, und Nebenregierungen 
ini konstitutionellen Preussen 1848-1918," in Forschmgen zii r brandenbvrgischen 
und preussischen Geschichte XLTV, 1931, p 31. 

*" Roon’s theory that the Crown Princess was the prime mover, with which 
Thimme agrees (G W. V, p. 439 note 2), is not corroborated by the evidence 
cited by Thimme, nor by any other evidence yet available. 

1,1 Glaser. “ Furstlicbe Gegner Bismarcks im Kampfe um den Krieg 1866,” 
in Grenzboten LXXII-2, 1913, pp 16-18, Glaser’s article is the only work 
which prints Ernst’s letter to Mensdorff. It has not been used by Stern IX, 461, 
nor any other author before Lange ( Bismarck und die norddeutschen Klein- 
staaten im Jahre 1866 p. 17). 

,M Franz Joseph’s words in council of April 17, in reply to a similar sugges- 
tion of Count Larisch (protocol). The Emperor’s caution had led him to 
omit the usual birthday letter to King William, sending greetings only through 
Dowager Queen Elizabeth. This hurt the King’s feelings ( Origines VIII, p. 
83), and was so utilized by Bismarck (BismaTck to Goltz, March 30, No. 
133 , PGS). 

Partially printed in Tempeltey pp. 26-30, partially in Mager pp. 34-36, 
completely in Glaser pp. 18-20, complete copy annexed to Bismarck’s despatch 
to Redern, April 5, 1866, No. 70 (PGS) . 
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of England to join the cause . 104 This letter followed on the 
heels of another, from the Queen of Prussia, “ written in the 
greatest alarm ” to Victoria , 145 and was followed by a third, 
from daughter “Vicky .” 100 All the Austrian connections of 
the Berlin court were called into action. Mensdorff wrote to 
his sister-in-law, the Countess Hatzfeld-Dietrichstein. 101 ' Wil- 
liam’s sister, Alexandrina, set on by her son-in-law, Prince 
Windischgratz, took her pen in hand . 198 The Archduchess 
Sophie found a willing agent of pressure in her sister, the 
Dowager Queen of Prussia. As a climax, there came a pas- 
sionately frank letter from Queen Victoria, begging William 
not to take responsibility “ for the faults and recklessness . . . 
of one man .” 109 Victoria had entertained thoughts of more 
direct intervention by England in conjunction with France, 
but had been discouraged by Clarendon and Russell . 200 The 
Queen and the other Coburgers had with them the good 
wishes of many another, like the Prussian ambassador in 
Paris, Count Goltz, who had hoped that Franz Joseph would 
write a letter to “ break Bismarck’s neck .” 201 Mighty indeed 
were the forces set in motion against Bismarck’s person and 
his policies . 202 

w The Letters of Queen Victoria, second series, X, p. 312. 

1D ” Ibid. p. 308. 

“ Ibid. pp. 316-317. 

m Kaiser Friedrich III. Tagebucher von 1848-1866 p. 419. 

u “ Letter to William, April 6 ( Kaiser Wilhelms I. Briefs an seine Schwester 
Alexandrine p. 101). 

The Letters of Queen Victoria, second series, I, pp 317-318: “. . . Pause 
before you permit so fearful an act as tbe commencement of a war, the re- 
sponsibility of which will rest on you alone. . . 

“ Sir H. Maxwell: Life and Letters of the Earl of Clarendon II, p. 311 ; 
Gooch: The Later Correspondence of Lord John Russell II, p. 34s; The 
Letters of Queen Victoria, second series, I, pp. 314-316. 

K1 Baron Beyens: Le second Empire me par un Diplomate beige II, p. 91. 
Goltz himself contributed to the uneasiness of Bismarck by reporting the 
growing hostility of France to his policy (Goltz to William, April 3: G. W. 
V, p. 440, introduction to No. 294; Goltz to Bismarck, March 29, No. 140: 
HAA) . A different view is expressed by Dorn p. 204. 

*** For Bismarck’s successful counter-moves, see G. W. V, pp. 438-440; 
Tempeltey pp. 32-361 Kohl: Anhang I, pp, 132-135. 
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Nor were these all. Pfordten’s mediation just at this time 
also came to the aid of Mensdorff’s campaign, for Bismarck 
forced himself for political reasons to show deference to the 
wishes of Bavaria. And Bismarck’s armaments had driven 
the Bavarian minister to commence arming in his turn, — 
which made William pause. 203 Moreover, Mensdorff’s appeal 
of March i to the three neutral powers had borne some fruit. 
To be sure, Bismarck had parried Clarendon’s offer of media- 
tion, 204 but the British ambassador in Berlin, and the foreign 
secretary in London did their best to impress King William 
with the danger of his minister’s policy, 205 — as Mensdorff 
had requested. The Quai d’Orsay, rubbing its hands in secret 
over the prospects of a war, made no appreciable effort to stop 
Bismarck. But the Austrian appeal to Russia stirred the 
Tsar Alexander to action. He wrote to William, cautiously 
warning him not to set the German Confederation by the ears. 
William pointed to Austrian troop movements, and referred 
the Tsar to Vienna. On April 7, General Richter arrived with 
an imperial Russian letter for Franz Joseph, just in time to 
be utilized as another agent for Mensdorff’s peace activities. 
Franz Joseph wrote a detailed expose of all his defensive mili- 
tary measures, — not an imposing list, — and in a convincing 
heart-outpouring referred Alexander back to Berlin, sadder 

m Anhang I, p. 127; Moltke’s Mtlildrische Werke I, part II, p. 77 (marginal 
note o£ William) . 

Initiated by Clarendon in a private letter to Lord Loftus, March 7; 
accepted by the King, but parried by Bismarck, in letter to Bernstorff, 
March 20. The entire incident may be followed in The Diplomatic Reminis- 
cences of Lord Augustus Loftus, second series, I, pp, 43-48; The Letters of 
Queen Victoria, second series, I, pp. 303, 307, 311 ; Kaiser Friedrich 111 . 
Tagebiicher von 1848-1866 pp. 413, 544-545 ; G. W. V, pp, 407-410; H. 0 . 
Meisner: “ England, Frankreich, und die deutsche Einigung,” in Preussische 
Jahrbucher CCXI, 1928, pp, 75-77. Sybel incorrectly states (IV, p. 240) 
that Clarendon offered mediation in Vienna also. Thimine's brief summary 
(G. W, V, p. 407) suffers from lack of acquaintance with Loftus' well-known 
Reminiscences. 

m Loftus to Clarendon, March 17, Most Confidential (F. O. 64 Prussia 
591); Loftus; .Reminiscences I, pp. 46-48; Victoria’s Letters I, pp. 307-308, 
316. 
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but wiser. 20 " At the same time, Bismarck’s proposal of a 
federal parliament elected by universal suffrage ( April 9 ) 
really came to Mensdorff’s aid, for it aroused Alexander’s sus- 
picions further, and it split the conservatives in Prussia. 

All these manifold influences, personal and political, con- 
centrating against Bismarck’s policy in the early part of 
April, — most of them started and encouraged by Vienna, — • 
aided at the crucial moment by the illness of the Prussian 
prime minister, 207 — threatened the defeat of Bismarck’s tac- 
tics, if not his actual dismissal. When William accepted 
Franz Joseph’s proposal of mutual disarmament, it seemed 
as though the war-mongers had received a death blow. 

Then happened another of those sudden, unpremeditated, 
insufficiently pondered actions of the Vienna cabinet, which 
lost the game for Mensdorff and won it for Bismarck. Mens- 
dorff’s peace offensive had not been aided by the fiasco of the 
Karolyi interpellation; it had been seriously endangered by 
the decision of the military council to begin troop movements ; 
but now, just as it seemed to have overcome those handicaps, 
the heroic campaign of the foreign minister and Franz Joseph 
collapsed, as the Emperor gave the order to mobilize against 
Italy. 


MENSDORFF LOSES THE BATTLE 

Ever since King William on March 28 had given instruc- 
tions to arm the Prussian border fortresses, begin the pur- 
chase of horses, and increase the army by seventy-five bat- 
talions, Prussia had had a considerable military advantage 
over Austria. 208 The imperial war minister and staff urged 

““Franz Joseph to Alexander II, letter of April 7 (draft in HIIS) . That this 
letter had the desired effect upon the Tsar is attested by Schweinitz, special 
military attachd in St. Petersburg ( Denkwurdigkeiten des Botschafters General 
von Schweinitz I, p. 207). 

*" Cf. La Marmora p. 158. 

KJ See Friedjung I, pp. 217-223, for a refutation of Sybel’s account, and the 
best analysis of the relative armaments of both powers and Italy. Cf. 
Origines VIII, pp. 103-104 (the Italian army began to be increased on March 
28) ; Brandenburg II, p. 146. 
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the Emperor with increasing vehemence to put the entire 
army on a war footing. 200 But Count Mensdorff “ preferred 
to put Prussia in the wrong and not give her what she was 
striving to receive, the first blow.” 210 Thus Franz Joseph 
and his chief advisor, Count Esterhazy, recognizing the mis- 
take of March 14, had subsequently proved to be Mensdorff’s 
staunchest supporters against the military men. 211 Karolyi 
aided their efforts by constant encouragement, and it was he 
who suggested that Austria should offer to take the initiative 
in disarmament-. 212 Mensdorff instructed him to propose the 
simultaneous withdrawal of troops by both powers, 213 but 
in an official note a few days later, he offered to begin the ac- 
tion on April 25, a day ahead of Prussia. 214 Franz Joseph 
even wanted to suspend all military operations at once with- 
out waiting for Prussia’s reply, but his “ military entourage ” 
prevented him. 215 But he was so scrupulous in avoiding any 
act which might give Bismarck a weapon in hand, that he 
postponed the building of fortifications at the bridge-head in 
Theresienstadt until the air was cleared. 218 Seemingly, Aus- 
tria’s patently pacific attitude, and her offer to begin disarm- 
ing a day before Prussia, would strike the final blow to Bis- 
marck’s war policy. Austria awaited his reply. 

On April 20 came the heaviest attack from the general 
staff that Mensdorff had had to meet. The chief of staff, 

” Gramont, April 8 (Origins: VIII, p. 199) ; Werther to Bismarck, April 
9, tg. No. 103 (AGEV) . 

“ Remarks to Motley, United States minister (Motley to Seward, April 10, 
1866, No. 160 Confidential. Department of State, Washington, D. C.) . 

JU For Franz Joseph: Werther to Bismarck, April 9, tg. No. 103 (AGEV); 
Bloomfield to Clarendon, April 18, No. 183 Confidential (F. O. 7 Austria 
706). For Esterhazy’s support: protocols of councils of April 8 and 17 
(HHS), 

“Karolyi to Mensdorff, letters of April 6 and 14; tg. No. 38 April 16. 

“Mensdorff to Karolyi, tg, April 13; Werther to Bismarck, April 19, No. 
113 (HAA). 

“Mensdorff to Karolyi, April 18 ( Staatsarchiv X, p. 366). 

“ Bloomfield to Clarendon, April 18, No, 183 Confidential (F. 0 . 7 Austria 
706). Cf. Gramont to Benedetti, April 18, tg. ( Origines VIII, p. 283). 

“’Protocol of council of April 8 (Appendix A, No. 16 below). 
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Baron Plenikstein, presented a memorandum to the Emperor 
urging him to put the entire army on a war footing. In addi- 
tion to the four weeks’ advantage that the Prussian army had 
over the Austrian, he cited the fact that Italy was beginning 
to arm on a large scale. With all the earnestness at his com- 
mand, he pressed for the mobilization of the army in the 
north and the south . 217 

Franz Joseph gave the memorandum to Mensdorff, who re- 
plied at once: 

“ I am too much of a soldier not to appreciate thoroughly the military 
correctness of this memorandum. ... On the whole, the direction taken 
by the imperial cabinet has an element of hazard in it, — hut the situa- 
tion created by a mobilization, of our troops would also not be without 
danger. Everything that has happened up to now was directed toward 
the object of robbing Prussia and Bismarck of any chance for aggression. 
If we succeed in this, we shall have gained a more advantageous position, 
not only financially, but also politically. At any rate, it seems to me, the 
impression of our last note in Berlin must be awaited. . . 218 

Would the Emperor give up the fight for peace at this critical 
moment? 

The tenseness of the situation exerted a strain on the nerves 
of all. The minister of war and Count Belcredi frankly did 
not believe that Bismarck could be caught by diplomatic 
notes. They suspected that he was already protected by 
treaties with Italy, France, and some of the German states . 218 
He seemed to be invincible indeed. By contrast, Mensdorff’s 
. diplomacy inspired little confidence among his colleagues . 220 
Influential organs of the press were calling loudly for war, 
and the younger officers were as eager as the fire-eaters of 
the Ballplats and of the Vienna streets, to thrash the Prus- 
sians and the Italians once for all . 221 The agony of decision 

“This memorandum, printed in an inaccessible periodical, is summarized 
by Friedjung I, p. 222. 

“Autograph memorandum of Mensdorff, Vienna, April 20 {KriegsarcMiv : 
Militarkanzlei; printed in Oesterreichs Ktimpje I, pp. 73-74, almost in ex- 
tens 0). 

“Protocol of council of April 17 (HHS; partially printed by Redlich II, 
PP' 771-773). 

™ Ibid., and Belcredi’s " Fragmente,” in Die Kultur, 1906, pp. 5, 12, 16. 

“Friedjung I, pp. 160, 164, 217, 282, 
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was too much for the frail Count Esterhazy, and he went to 
bed with a fever. 222 Mensdorff was already confined to his 
room by an accident to his limb. 223 A worse misfortune was 
in store for them. 

While Mensdorff was penning his firm advice to the Em- 
peror, a telegram from the director of police in Venice was 
laid on Belcredi’s desk. 221 It was short, and contained little 
information not already known by the intelligence service of 
the army: a concentration of 40,000 men was beginning near 
Bologna; an Italian general was buying and seizing all avail- 
able horses. 226 But Belcredi saw in it the possibility of get- 
ting action at last. In the supercharged atmosphere the im- 
portance of this additional information was greatly magnified. 
He hurried with it to the Emperor. Franz Joseph, alarmed, 
ordered Crenneville to telegraph to the commanding general 
in Verona for a verification of the report. 226 While awaiting 
a reply, he called a council for the following day. 227 He con- 
sulted Crenneville, Franck, Henikstein, and possibly Arch- 

”* See his letters to Count Mensdorff, April 23, 25, 26 (HHS: Nachlass 
Rechberg; printed by Redlich II, pp. 773-775) , from which it is evident that 
he was actually ill, not tactically ill, as Rechberg told Friedjung ( Kampf I, 
p. 226; II, p. 589). 

“Bloomfield to Clarendon, letter of April 19 (F. 0 . 356 Bloomfield Papers 
39) ; Neve Freie Presse, April 20, No. 588, Beilage. 

m Count Belcredi was minister of police as well as Staatsminister. 

“Kommissar in S. M. Madalena tekgrafirt soeben: zwischen Bologna und 
Paggio-Renatico werden 40000 Mann conzentrirt; gestern bercits die ersten 
Eskadronen angekommen, gestern in Ponte lago scuro ein piemontesischer 
General fur Regg alle aufzutreibenden Pferde teils gekauft, teils beschlag 
belegt.” (Tg. No. 2637, Venice, April 20, 1866 • copy in HHS, P. A. III. 92: 
hour of sending and receipt not indicated). On the back of another copy of 
this telegram (Kriegsarchiv : MKSM) , Franz Joseph has written in pencil, 
“ An Armee Commando zu telegraphiren, ob sich diese Meldungen bestattigen. 
FJ.” 

*“ Crenneville to Armee Commando, Verona, tg. No. 1654, Vienna, April 
20, sent at 10 p. m, < Kriegsarchiv : MKSM). On the margin in pencU is 
written, “ Videat Seine Excellenz Herr Kriegs Minister.” — Franz Joseph 
called the news r< alarming ” in council the next day (Redlich II, p. 795) . 

“Protocol of the council of April 21 (Appendix A, No. 17). 
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duke Albrecht . 228 The chief of staff, compelled to alter his 
schedule for general mobilization, drafted plans for a mobili- 
zation against Italy only. Half a loaf was better than no 
bread. 

Meanwhile, a second telegram had contributed its share to 
the excitement . 229 Tucking them both into his portfolio, 
the zealous- Staatsminister went to see Mensdorff, who was 
nursing his injured foot. But the latter statesman refused to 
acquiesce in the proposal to call more men to arms in Venetia. 
He did, however, give his grudging consent to summon the 
border regiments . 280 Nevertheless, Mensdorff was not yet 
ready to relinquish his hard-won pacifist policy. As soon as 
his colleague had left, he dashed off telegraphic instructions 
to Karolyi in Berlin, to collect all available information as to 
the attitude toward the latest Austrian note on disarmament, 
and to wire a reply before night 231 Doubtless, he still hoped 
that if Prussia agreed to disarm, he might stay the Emperor’s 
hand. 

On this question of life or death for Austria, was Ester- 
hazy’s opinion asked? There is no reliable source to tell 
us . 232 From subsequent letters to Mensdorff the Count ap- 

™On Crenneville’s attitude in general, see E. von Wertheimer- Graf Julius 
Andrassy I, p. 213. Franck’s advice may be gleaned from Ms remarks in 
council of April 22 (Redlich II, p, 797) . For Henikstein’s new plans, see 
protocol of council of April 21, Appendix A, No. 17 (insufficient in Redlich 
II, p. 796). For Archduke Albrecht at this point there is no source, but his 
influence was very strong in all matters of military policy at this time (Fried- 
jung I, pp. 171-172) and all important military information was shown to 
Mm, e. g. Belcredi’s telegrams. 

“ Die Trains von und nach Bologna mit Ausnahme eines 'Schnelltrains 
im Tage, allein fur die piemontesischen Truppen reservirt.” (tg. ad No. 2637/ 
p.r., Venice, April 20, received 9.15 p. m. in Vienna: copy in Kriegsarchiv : 
MKSM). On the back in pencil, Franz Joseph wrote, “Nach Verona tele- 
graphiren, ob diese Meldung wahr. Noch heute soil von Verona jedenfalls 
telegraphirt werden, was dort iiber die Situation bekannt ist. FJ.” 

m Protocol of council of April 21 (Appendix A, No. 17). Cf. also Mens- 
dorff ’s words in council of April 23 (Redlich II, p. 798). 

"“Mensdorff to Karolyi, April 21, tg. sent 10 a, m. 

“"Rechberg’s story (Friedjung I, p. 226; II, p. 589) is not to be trusted, 
for three reasons. 1, Rechberg was embittered against Esterhazy; 2, most of 
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pears to have been left entirely without information except 
through Mensdorff himself . 233 There is no direct evidence 
that Franz Joseph or Belcredi consulted him at all. 23i If this 
be true, then he exerted no influence on the fateful decision . 233 

Without the two peace ministers, the result of the council 
on April 2 1 was a foregone conclusion. Why it was convened 
at all is a mystery, unless to leave a record for history. Franz 
Joseph in his opening statement announced his decision to 
take “ further military measures ” if the “ alarming news ” 
were verified by General Benedek in Verona . 283 He placed 
no question before the ministers for discussion. The minister 
of war outlined five “ necessary military measures ” for Vene- 
tia, and asked for appropriations. Count Larisch promised 
to do his best to secure sufficient funds. The Hungarian 
chancellor, usually the echo of Esterhazy, uttered not a word. 
Just before closing, almost as an afterthought, Franz Joseph 
perfunctorily inquired “whether . . . Count Mensdorff had 
raised objections to the proposed military measures.” Bel- 
credi’s reply mattered little, for Mensdorff’s opinion was now 
discounted. The Staatsminister himself approved without re- 

the story does not correspond to the facts that can be checked; 3, it "was told 
from memory twenty-four years after the event, in which Rechberg did not 
personally participate. 

® 3 On April 23 he was still uninformed whether mobilization orders had 
been issued or not, two days after the decision (Esterhazy’s first letter to 
Mensdorff, April 23). Or did he date this first letter incorrectly for April 
22 ? 

“‘The indirect evidence in the protocol of the council of April 21 points 
both ways. The total lack, of any reference to Esterhazy’s opinion (whereas 
Franz Joseph asked Belcredi for Mensdorff’s) might indicate x, that the 
Emperor had received Esterhazy’s assent and therefore did not need to inquire 
about it, or 2, that Belcredi had not sought Esterhazy’s opinion else he would 
have cited it in support of mobilization against Italy (which Esterhazy ap- 
proved later). 

“‘This is also the opinion of Redlich (II, p. 775) and, following Mm, of 
K. Tschuppik: The Reign of the Emperor Francis Joseph 1848-1916 pp. 136- 

138- 

Protocol of council of April 21 (Appendix A, No. 17). Those present, 
besides the Emperor, were Belcredi, Larisch, Franck, and Majlath. The coun- 
cil must have concluded before 11.33 a- m. when the confirmatory tg. ar- 
rived from Verona. 
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serve . 237 The Emperor closed the conference with the warn- 
ing that if the news was confirmed, the navy should also be 
put in fighting shape . 238 No vote was taken, no hostile opin- 
ion was expressed. Beyond a doubt, the real decision had 
been made the previous evening by the sovereign himself, with 
the advice of Belcredi, Franck, and Crenneville, probably also 
of Henikstein and the Archduke Albrecht . 236 The “ military 
camarilla” and the increasingly influential Staatsminister 
must therefore bear their meed of blame. 

Though Esterhazy seems to have taken no part in this 
epochal decision, it is difficult to absolve so important an 
adviser of the Emperor from any share in the responsibility. 
Friedjung points an accusing finger at him because he did not 
continue to support Mensdorff at this juncture . 240 That his 
influence was still at its height since the failure of the negotia- 
tions with Hungary, may well be questioned, however . 241 Even 
had he thrown his whole weight earnestly and uncompromising- 
ly against new armaments at this moment, he could hardly have 
made an impression upon Franz Joseph. This he did not do. 
Sick as he may have been, he knew full well the dangers of pre- 
cipitate action. It was his duty to keep in touch with events. He 
was given a chance to register his disapproval of increased arma- 
ments, when Mensdorff notified him of the results of the 
council . 242 But he withheld a reply for more than twenty- 

m This may be seen from his remarks in the council of the following day, 
April 22 (Redlich II, p. 797). 

“Protocol of council of April 21 (Appendix A, No. 17). 

™ Cf. Redlich II, p. 797. 

’"Friedjung I, p. 231. 

The cabinet crisis of February, a struggle for power between Belcredi 
and Esterhazy, seems to have resulted in inclining the Emperor toward the 
more intransigent policy of the former (Hugo Traub: “ Aus dem Leben und 
Wirken des Grafen Richard Belcredi,” in Oesterreich, Zeitschrift filr Ge- 
schichte, I Jahrgang, Heft 4, July 1918, p. 295 note 4). A somewhat different 
conclusion is expressed by Wertheimer: Attdrassy I, p, 200, and by Redlich: 
Reichsproblem II, p. 463. 

** Mensdorff ’s note is not available, but it is indicated by Esterhazy’s reply 
(first letter of April 23). Mensdorff seems to have written as soon as he 
heard the council’s results, in any case before 340 p. m., at which time he 
already knew of Benedek’s confirmation (cf. Mensdorff to Karolyi, April si, 
tg. sent 340 p. m.). Esterhazy did not hear of the confirmation till April 23. 
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four hours, perhaps until he knew that his words could no 
longer influence the decision , 243 perhaps because he was too 
ill. 

At any rate, when Esterhazy did reply, his vote, for once, 
was unequivocal: “If Feldzeugmeister Benedek confirms th,e 
unfortunate reports of our agents, then indeed there is no 
other alternative but to give them official approval, and act 
accordingly.” 244 His further remark illustrates both his dilet- 
tantism in diplomacy and his paternal attitude toward Mens- 
dorff: 

“ At the sick-bed of so interesting a patient as Austria, the individual’s 
feeling, the subjective conviction of a single doctor, is silenced by the 
declaration of the conference as a whole, which customarily places les 
thgles de l’ art above life or death .” 245 

Shortly after the council adjourned, the confirmatory tele- 
gram from Benedek reached the Hofburg . 246 At once the 
orders went out to mobilize the army corps destined for 
Italy . 241 Before the sun had set, many soldiers in all parts 
of the monarchy were preparing for the trip to the southern 
front. 

“The Austrians are driven wild by the _ danger of their 
position,” wrote Lord Bloomfield at this time . 248 The Italian 
war preparations looked like a counter-stroke of the wizard in 
Berlin to ruin the disarmament scheme . 249 So thought the 
Vienna public, so judged Lord Clarendon, so remarked Tsar 

,a Esterhazy to Mensdorff, first letter of April 23 (would better be dated 
April 22) : Redlich II, p. 773. 

*** Ibid. 

*“ Ibid. 

Benedek to Crenneville, April 21, tg. received 11.33 a - m. (Kriegsarchiv : 
Militarkanzlei ) . 

1IT The’y must have been begun before 3 40 p. m. when Mensdorff telegraphed 
Karolyi that the orders had been given. 

3,1 Bloomfield to Clarendon, letter of April 26 (F. 0 . 356 Bloomfield Papers 
39 ) • 

” See Franz Joseph’s remark in council of April 21 (Redlich II, p. 796) 
and Mensdorff’s in council of April 23 (Ibid. p. 799). 
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Alexander, and many another . 250 The Austrians felt the hand 
of Fate closing upon them just as they were about to es- 
cape . 251 Bismarck seemed unconquerable indeed. How 
ironical the destiny that had sent to the sick-bed in Vienna 
those ministers who stood for peace with Prussia, while at that 
very moment their bete noir in Berlin lay ill from the sup- 
posed defeat of his policy of war with Austria! 

King William had received with satisfaction Austria’s offer 
of prior disarmament, and a favorable reply was being 
drafted. Karolyi hastened to telegraph this good news to 
Vienna, where it arrived only a few hours after the mobiliza- 
tion orders had been sent . 252 Franz Joseph who was usually 
“ one post-day too late,” had the misfortune at this critical 
juncture to be several hours too early. The largest item of 
news in Belcredi’s telegrams was later found to be false . 253 
To be sure, Italy was in reality collecting large forces, and 
troops were being directed from the south toward the Austrian 
frontier . 254 Yet forty-eight hours’ delay would have made 
little difference in defense, for Italy was determined not to 
strike first. That Mensdorff himself, seeing the defeat of his 
policy, did not force the Emperor to accept his resignation, 
he later considered to be the second great mistake of his 
career . 265 It must be admitted, however, that his retention 
partly served to mask Austria’s change of policy. 

***** 

“"Vienna public (Motley to Seward, April 25, No. 166: Department of 
State, Washington, D. C.) ; Clarendon ( The Letters of Queen Victoria, second 
series, I, p. 322; Apponyi to Mensdorff, letter of April 30); Tsar Alexander 
said bluntly to the Prussian attache, “ Bismarck has provoked the new com- 
plications.” (Schweinitz I, p. 214) ; Karolyi himself thought the same (to 
Mensdorff, April 30, No. 33), 

“ l Esterhazy to Mensdorff, letter of April 26 (Redlich II, p, 77s): “ Es ist 
gar peinlich, sich durch die Scheingcwalt der Verhaltnisse majorisiert zu 
sehen I” 

“'Karolyi to Mensdorff, April 21, tg. No. 44, received 6 p. m. 

“ So Mensdorff told Lord Bloomfield (Bloomfield to Clarendon, May 10, 
No. 239. F. 0 . 7 Austria 706). 

*“ Friedjung I, pp. 218-221. See also The Times, April 27, No. 25483, dis- 
patch from Florence April 22. 

“ s Memorandum of September 21, 1866 (Preussische Jahrbiicher CLXXX, 
1920, p. 336) • 
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The question before the Austrian ministers now was 
whether to precede or follow Prussia in arming further. On 
the one hand, Austria might be accused of precipitating the 
war; on the other, she would lose several days’ priority in 
armaments, and every day was precious. The discussions in 
the minister-councils of April 22, 23, and 25, have little im- 
portance for the war question, except as they disclose the 
arribre-pensdes of the individual ministers toward the war. 250 
All knew in their hearts that Bismarck would pounce upon the 
Austrian armaments in Italy to wreck the disarmament pro- 
ject. They could only hope he would not. But, in fact, 
military considerations proved now all-powerful with the Em- 
peror. As Mensdorff had predicted late in March, Franz 
Joseph would delay arming till the last minute, and then 
would “ go the whole hog.” 267 The curtain rose on the last 
act. On April 27, Franz Joseph signed the order for the 
mobilization against Prussia, too. 

If everything went according to schedule (though the 
schedule was not aided by the earlier troop movements ) , the 
southern army would be in position by the 12 th of June, the 
northern army a week later. 268 The Austrians were now pro- 
tected against an unexpected attack by Prussia. King Wil- 
liam had explicitly stated that Gablenz need fear no coup de 
main in Holstein. “ We shall not make war like robbers, but 
like gentlemen,” he had said to Prince Solms, 2BB But if the 
King saw fit to mobilize at once, the Prussian army would 
have at least a fortnight’s advantage. The outbreak of hos- 
tilities could be expected shortly after the first of June. Un- 
like the practice of the twentieth century, or even that of 
1870, mobilization did not mean immediate war. In this year 

,M Wertheimer, in Preusstsche Jahrbiicher CLXXX, 1920, pp, 324-326, 
overestimates their importance. Stern lumps the council of April 21 with the 
others indiscriminately (IX pp. 462-463). Friedjung knew little. Protocols 
printed by Redlich II, pp. 793-802, in fairly complete form. 

'"Bloomfield to Clarendon, letter of March 29 (F. 0 . 356 Bloomfield 
Papers 39). 

"* Qesterreichs Kdmfje I, p. 79 ff. 

'“Katolyi to Mensdorff, March 27, tg. No. 22. 
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of 1866, two of the three powers under arms were determined 
not to fire the first shot, and the third would do so only in 
the last extremity. There were still those who believed it 
would not come to this last extremity. 

Mensdorff’s immediate task was to check if possible the 
odium of appearing to assume the offensive. He published 
information on Italian armaments, with excerpts from Italian 
papers to prove them. 200 When England and France for- 
warded to Vienna La Marmora’s protests of injured inno- 
cence, he repeated in the most formal manner that Austria 
had no thought of attacking anyone, not even Italy. “We 
shall gladly refrain from the expenses [ of increasing the army 
in Venetia ] , if one other great power is willing to guarantee 
that we shall not be attacked, and will assure us of coopera- 
tion in the case of aggression.” 261 Clarendon and Napoleon 
naturally made their excuses. 202 The former berated the 
Italians and used only douce violence to Austria. 203 Even the 
arming against Prussia lost Austria little support among the 
neutrals. Public opinion in the German states was angriest 
of all, but Austria counteracted it by playing, or promising 
to play, her last card. Now that Franz Joseph had burned 
his bridges behind him, the last part of the February program 
came into operation, — all scruples could be dropped, and 
every expedient mobilized against Prussia. 264 On the one 
hand, he could seek the neutrality and the moral support of 
Napoleon; on the other hand, at the proper time he could 
place the Schleswig-Holstein question finally in the hands of 
the Diet. 

’“Bloomfield to Clarendon, April 28, No. 211 (F. 0 . 7 Austria 706). 

M1 Mensdcrff to Metternich and Apponyi, April 26, tg. This offer was made 
public soon after {The Times, April 30, No. 25485, Reuter tg. from Vienna 
April 28). 

m Metternich to Mensdorff, April 28, tg. (Oncken: Die Rheinpolitik I, No. 
72); Cowley to Clarendon, April 30, tg. (F. 0 . 27 France 1626). 

3,9 La Marmora p. 182. 

’** Mensdorff’s Vortrag, February 19, 1866 (Appendix A, No. 13 below). 
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THE COMPETITION FOR ALLIES 

The diplomacy of the Ballplatz was directed toward the for- 
mation of a united front of South Germany and Saxony with 
Austria, and the mapping of a common campaign of defense 
well in advance of the threatened rupture. “We need the 
South German states/’ wrote Mensdorff to Blome, “ either as 
a reserve for all eventualities, or at least to keep a portion of 
the Prussian army from participating in the first invasion of 
Austria.” 1 Mensdorff’s expectations were not exorbitant, 
but he realized that to obtain even this minimum in good time 
would require constant pressure and encouragement. 

The North German Mittelslaaten, Hanover and Hesse- 
Cassel, were a far less certain quantity. Mensdorff was aware 
that, because of the fear of the Prussian colossus and dislike 
for Augustenburg, there was little prospect of interesting these 
northern states in the common cause until the last moment. 2 
Only when the existence of the Confederation was at stake, 
at the brink of war, could they perhaps be harnessed with the 
other federal cohorts. Their troops might then serve to de- 
tain thirty thousand Prussians from the attack on Bohemia. 
The remaining North German states were either too small or 
too Prussia-bound to be worth Mensdorff’s attention. 

Mensdorff’s first concern was therefore with the states 
south of the Main river; he did not need to spur Baron Beust 
in Saxony. To the Austrian envoys in Stuttgart, Karlsruhe, 
and Darmstadt, he had written on February 28, in opening 
his peace campaign: 

“Your Excellency [will] prepare the ground for important decisions, 
convincing the leading persons of the impossibility of remaining neutral 


1 Mensdorff to Blome, letter of March 16 (HHS: Nachlass Rechberg ) . 
’Mensdorff to Gablenz, letter of March 13. 
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in a war between Austria and Prussia, and thereby gaining the influence 
and the vote of that Government for the active cooperation of the Bund , 
or at least the South German stales, with Austria. . . .” 3 

As usual, Saxony and Ilesse-Darmstadt were the readiest 
both in word and deed. Baron Dalwigk had the courage to 
offer his alliance ( March 4 ) and to begin concerting plans 
for the eventuality of a rupture. 4 Wiirtemberg, too, seemed 
to equal them in loyalty to the federal cause. Mensdorff 
therefore made use of these three states to corral the two 
black sheep, Bavaria and Baden, into the fold. 

Some of the earliest and most unreserved expressions of 
solidarity with Austria had come from Stuttgart. Both min- 
isters and monarch had openly declared themselves in this 
sense.® Queen Olga, boiling with anger at Bismarck’s treat- 
ment of the Diet, set out for St. Petersburg armed with a 
memorandum of Varnbiiler, to urge her father, the Tsar, to 
exert pressure in Berlin. 8 Nearly a year later, when the 
Queen begged favors in Berlin for her conquered state, the 
King of Prussia reminded her that she had been the first to 
oppose him. 7 She was in good company at court, for all the 
ministers but one were now pro-Austrian, and one of their 
number went so far as to desire the defeat of Prussia even at 
the cost of a cession of German land to France. 8 The Swabian 
public were driven into Austria’s arms by Manteuffel’s dra- 
conic ordinance of March n in Schleswig. 9 

3 Mensdorff to Handel, Zulauf, and Brenner, February 28. 

‘Brenner to Mensdorff, March 4, No. 4; also Vogt p. 87, without date. 
Dalwigk was afraid that Prussia would seize Mainz, the pivotal fortress in 
western Germany. 

'Not only to Baron Handel (Handel to Mensdorff, February 26, No. 12 
Vertraidich) but to the French and Prussian envoys as well (Handel to 
Mensdorff, March 7, No. 15B ; March 10, No. 17; Metternich to Mensdorff, 
March 22, No. 12C; Origines VIII, p. 25). 

“Handel to Mensdorff, February 26, No. 12 Vertraulich. 

T Letter to Queen Olga, c. December 2, 1866 (Draft: HAA). 

“Herr von Neurath (Handel to Mensdorff, March s, No. 14 Postscript). 
Later, “ an important Cabinet Minister ” told the Baron, " Before we . . . let 
one Prussian soldier enter the land, we would call on Napoleon for aid." 
(Handel to Mensdorff, letter of April 11) . 

“Handel to Mensdorff, March 21, No. 21A. 
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For Varnbuler’s friendliness, Mensdorff expressed his warm 
gratitude , 10 and the Austrian envoy, Baron Handel, a man 
of much experience, ability, and influence in Stuttgart, flat- 
tered the prime minister’s pride and spurred his ambition. 
He encouraged him to accept the toga of leadership of the 
southwestern states, in place of the less reliable Pfordten . 11 
Whether Varnbiiler saw through this flattery or not, at least 
it pleased him to receive the confidence of Austria, and he 
worked zealously to bring neighboring Baden to the good 
cause . 12 

In Karlsruhe, Baron Edelsheim, the pro-Austrian minister- 
president, needed all the help he could get. He stood alone 
in the cabinet against advocates of neutrality or the Prussian 
alliance. With the greatest effort, Edelsheim had gained the 
Grand Duke’s approval for a statement that neutrality was 
impossible, and that Baden would join the side which ap- 
pealed to the Diet . 18 Varnbiiler seems to have tempted Baden 
with the prospect of partitioning the principalities of Hohen- 
zollern, and he urged Austria to make a friendly gesture by 
replacing her charge with a man of ministerial rank to repre- 
sent the Hojburg , 14 — good advice which Austria did not 
adopt. 

Varnbuler’s relations with Pfordten were far less cordial ; 15 
yet it became more and more evident that his policy and that 
of the other states were dominated by the attitude of Mun- 
ich . 16 Varnbuler’s zeal was cooled by Pfordten’s mistrustful 
criticism of Austria . 17 Baron Handel therefore assisted Baron 

“ Mensdorff to Handel, March 10. 

“Handel to Mensdorff, March $, No. 14. There is an excellent description 
and estimate of Varnbuler's policy at this time, in Frobel II, pp. 412-414, 

“Handel to Mensdorff, letter of March si. 

“Vogt p. 91 (March 17). 

“Handel to Mensdorff, letter of March 21. 

“Handel to Mensdorff, February 26, No. 12 Vertraulich. 

“Varnbiiler met Dalwigk. and Edelsheim at Plauen to discuss Austria’s plan 
of an interpellation by the Mittelstaalen, but they decided not to act without 
Bavarian support (Handel to Mensdorff, March 22, No. 22). 

“Handel to Mensdorff, letter of March 29. 
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Beust in healing the breach between the neighboring minis- 
ters, and laying the cornerstone of a closer relationship among 
the South German states. 18 

Early in the winter the Saxon premier and King Johann, 
ablest of the sovereigns of the secondary states, had begun 
to work upon Pfordten and that incalculable youth, Ludwig 
II, for the Austro-federal cause. 19 Fully cognizant of the 
pivotal importance of Bavaria, Beust was anxious to have 
Mensdorff handle the sensitive Pfordten with gloves, not to 
push him too fast. 20 But the Prussian war-scare of March 
had turned the Saxons’ thoughts to their own more exposed 
land. Three days after Franz Joseph had sent his first troops 
to Bohemia, Beust began to take military precautions. 21 On 
March 19, the reservists were called six weeks early. 22 Thus 
Saxony was the first of the secondary states to take the same 
step that Austria was so soon to regret. 

Faithful as Beust was, he too had his moments of hesita- 
tion, for he had failed to convert Bavaria after all. Pfordten’s 
“infatuation” for Bismarck, and seeming indifference to the 
cause of the Bund, worried the Saxon premier. “We must 
all hang like weights of lead upon the feet of this state,” he 
told Varnbiiler 28 Then too, he still feared that Austria and 
Prussia might make a deal to divide the Duchies or the hege- 
mony of Germany at the expense of the smaller states. He 
begged Austria to silence all such rumors once for all: she 
could not serve two masters at once. 2 ' 1 Moreover, Saxon 
opinion was by no means unanimously for Austria. Many 
wanted peace at any price. 26 Beust had to stand upon the 

“Handel to Mensdorff, letter of April 5. 

“Werner to Mensdorff, March 19, No. 24A. 

“Werner to Mensdorff, February 28, No. 17. 

“Werner to Mensdorff, March 17, No. 22A. 

"Hassel. Aus dem Lelen des Konigs Albert von Sachsen XI, p. 223; Beust 
to Hohenthal, June 2, 1866 ( Staatsarchiv XI, p. 63). On this point Friesen: 
Ermnerungen II, p. 137, needs correction, 

"Werner to Mensdorff, March 27, No, 27B Geheim. 

"Werner to Mensdorff, March 28, No. 28. 

"Werner to Mensdorff, March 19, No. 24B Reservirt. For a critical ex- 
amination of Saxon public opinion as reflected in the press, see Jordan: Du 
ofentliche Meinung in Sachsen 1864-66. 
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Bundesrecht four square. More and more, however, the 
Saxon premier’s sure touch, his generally courageous advice, 
and his effective aid were being appreciated in the Ho} burg 
itself. Probably these crucial months were preparing Beust’s 
way into the Haus am Ballhausplatz 20 

* * * * 4 = 

Inevitably the focus of the diplomacy both of Vienna and 
of Berlin was in Bavaria. 27 Bismarck hoped to obtain Pford- 
ten’s neutrality, and although the Prussian envoy in Munich 
early warned him that Bavaria would cling to the federal 
pact, and that if Austria were clever she could draw the South 
German states with her, Bismarck persisted to the last in the 
belief that Bavaria might strike out on a neutral course. 28 
The Austrians judged the situation more accurately, for they 
were certain of Bavaria’s ultimate support. But, while Count 
Blome doubted that Pfordten could make up his mind to join 
Austria until the last moment, Mensdorff pressed for an ear- 
lier decision. 

On February 28, the Austrian minister sent important in- 
structions to his envoy on the Isar: 

“ ... it is time to declare definitely in Munich, that if Prussia actually 
threw down the gauntlet, Austria would pick it up even in the face of a 
war with Italy at the same time.” Prussia can mobilize in a few weeks, — 
the Diet takes eight months to vote an Execution. But if Bavaria and 
the other states have the will to punish the aggressor, such action can 
be voted in twenty-four hours. “ Not in Frankfurt, but in Munich lies 
the decision whether we can count on South Germany in our calculations 
and maintain the important connection with Mainz ... in order to out- 
number our opponents.” Freiherr von der Pfordten agrees with this when 
he says that a war will dissolve the Confederation. “ It depends there- 
fore on Bavaria to tell us beforehand what use she will make of her free- 
dom.” 

21 In November 1866, he was chosen by Franz Joseph to succeed Mensdorif 
as Austrian, foreign minister. 

“'For Bavarian policy, see K, A. von Muller: Bayern irn Jahre 1866 pp. 
x-61 ; M. Doeberl: Bayern und Deutschland im igten Jahrhundert p, 25 ff. 

“Reuss to Bismarck, March 9, No. 16 Vertraulich (HAA) ; Bismarck’s 
memorandum for the Council of June 12 (Sybel IV, p. 32s; G. W. V, pp. 
448-449). But Bismarck did not close his eyes to the opposite possibility 
{Ibid.). 
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In short, decide essentials by direct understanding between 
the cabinets, then speed formalities in Frankfurt. Mensdorff 
reserved more definite overtures until Prussia had shown her 
hand. 20 

Thus confronted, Pfordten gave to Mensdorff through 
Count Bray on March 2 the formal assurance “ that Austria, 
if she stands on the ground of the Bundesrecht and is attacked 
in Germany, can count on Bavaria,” — but Bavaria would not 
emerge from her reserved attitude as long as negotiations con- 
tinued between Prussia and Austria. 30 The catch in these 
words ( the emphasis on negotiations ) became apparent from 
Pfordten’s “neutrality” circular of March 8, the evil effects 
of which, however, Mensdorff parried by his vigorous circu- 
lars of March 12 and 16, promising to take the Schleswig- 
Holstein negotiations to the Diet, if Prussia caused a rup- 
ture. 31 Still, Count Blome maintained his conviction that 
Bavaria would not declare for Austria until the brink of 
war. 32 

As the threats from Berlin became more alarming, however, 
Mensdorff pressed for military conversations in earnest. When 
Pfordten cast doubts on Austria’s preparedness, Mensdorff 
assured him that the first attack of Prussia would meet the 
resistance it deserved, for all preparations that could be made 
secretly and without expense were already in full activity. 

“ But it is of the greatest importance for us to know without delay how 
long it would take for Bavaria to place her two corps on the borders, and 
whether with Bavaria’s aid we could more easily assume the defense of 
Saxony in our plans, and if possible, meet a Prussian surprise,” — and 
Mensdorff enclosed a copy of the Austro-Bavarian military agreement 
of 1850. 33 

Pfordten’s further objections were met one by one, as they 
arose. When he spoke of the danger to the Palatinate from a 
French invasion, Blome promised that Austria would richly 

“Mensdorff to Blome, February 28. 

“Doeberl pp. 26-27. 

"See above, chapter x. 

"Blome to Mensdorff, March n, No. 17. 

“Mensdorff to Blome, March 12, No. 2. 
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reward him for any losses sustained in winning the victory 
over Prussia . 31 When he spoke of the belief in army circles 
that the Austrian army was inferior to the Prussian, Mens- 
dorff gave him the Austrian figures in strictest confidence . 85 
When he demanded an assurance against a separate peace, 
Mensdorff favored him with such a promise, on condition that 
he would aid Austria’s campaign in the Diet . 38 When the 
minister complained that he knew nothing of Austria’s real 
aims, Mensdorff gave him a peep into the correspondence with 
Berlin . 37 

“ I am driving as hard as I can,” wrote Blome, “ and can only repeat 
that Pfordten is day by day becoming personally more favorable. But 
the difficulties to be overcome here are great.” 38 

The three leading military men, convinced that Prussia was 
better prepared for war, were cool toward Austria’s advances, 
Pfordten’s colleagues also were reluctant to take a stand. 
The King placed little trust in his ministers, and dreaded the 
thought of a war which would interrupt his “ Schiller-Wagner 
fantasies .” 39 “There is a lack of confidence in our star,” 
wrote the Austrian envoy, with a sigh . 10 

Blome did his best to counteract this defeatism. He dis- 
covered that the Prussians were making considerable head- 
way in gaining the public for neutrality, by an active propa- 
ganda in the lesser Bierhduser , and he urged Mensdorff to 

“Blome to Mensdorff, March ii, No. 17. Blome did this on bis own 
authority, but did not tell Pfordten so. 

“Mensdorff to Blome, letter of March 16. Pfordten broke this confidence 
by informing Beust, 

“Blome to Mensdorff, March 17, No. 19; Mensdorff to Blome, March 24. 
This note was left with Pfordten to show to the King, 

"Blome to Mensdorff, March 26, No. Z5B Verlraulich; Mensdorff to Blome, 
March 30. 

“Blome to Mensdorff, letter of March 17. 

* Stern’s view (IX p. 466) that the King played a “ minor role ” can hardly 
be correct since his consent was necessary for all acts, and he was extremely 
obstinate at times (cf. Stern IX, p. 490, and Mensdorff’s opinion, in Preuss- 
ische Jahrbiicker CLXXX, 1920, p. 337) , 

“Blome to Mensdorff, letter of March 17; March 26, No. 25D. 
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send secret agents to combat it . 41 The Prussians too, he 
found, were spending huge sums to capture the party leaders, 
though they had not yet caught the King. Blome devoted his 
attention to the press with a lavish hand, and achieved satis- 
factory results on this ground , 12 Finally the harassed Pford- 
ten agreed that “ in due time ” a military officer would be sent 
to Vienna to concert action . 43 “ I will go to war out of duty 
to the Bund, a sense of right, and to be consistent with the 
stand taken by Bavaria, — but everything else militates 
against the war, — Bavaria can onty lose thereby .” 44 

What made the decision particularly hard for Pfordten was 
a new and highly confidential proposal from Berlin. In the 
middle of February as we have seen, Bismarck had begun to 
single out the self-important man for special confidences, and 
had bade Reuss draw him out on his favorite topic of the re- 
form of the Confederation. Bismarck’s happy manner of 
treating Pfordten as an honored equal, and talking to him 
as man to man , 40 — a tone utterly lacking in Biegeleben’s 
repertory, — won anew the heart of the Bavarian premier. 
Bismarck’s offer to make Pfordten a partner in placing before 
the Diet the epoch-making reform proposals must have 
tempted him sorely . 46 

But Pfordten had enough of the Realpolitiker in him to see 
the difficulties of the plan. King Ludwig shrank from the 
idea of a German parliament as from a ghost . 44 Bismarck 
proposed to set a date for its assembling, before divulging the 
details of the constitution it was to consider. This, said 

“Blome to Mensdorff, April 3, No. 28 D. Whether Mensdorff did so, is 
not clear. 

42 Ibid. Bismarck was active also in the South German press (Handel to 
Mensdorff, March 30, No. 25B). 

“Blome to Mensdorff, March 26, No. 25D. 

“Blome to Mensdorff, March xi, No. 17. 

"See especially his letter of March 8 and dispatch of March 24 (G. W. V, 
pp. 391 ff., 419 ff.) 

" Pfordten’s own ideas are summarized hy K. A. von Muller pp. 21-22 j 
Sybel IV, pp. 235-237; Stern IX, p. 458. 

"Reuss to Bismarck, March 27, No. 29 Vertraulich (HAA) . 
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Pfordten, was a pistol placed at the breast of the smaller 
German courts . 48 But the greatest objection to the Bismarck 
plan, the point at which it came into direct conflict with the 
cherished policy of Pfordten as of all politicians of the “ third 
group” in Germany, was the exclusion of Austria from the 
proposed Confederation. Pfordten left no doubt of his feel- 
ings on this score . 46 Pie tried hard to persuade Bismarck to 
open negotiations with Austria for the accomplishment of the 
triple Germany, and he promised to lend his support for it, 
both in Vienna and in the Bavarian press . 60 He warned Bis- 
marck “not to stretch the bow too far”: as yet, he said to 
Reuss, he had not heard a single official word from which to 
deduce the peaceful intentions of the Prussian government . 61 
He pointed out that Franz Joseph’s military honor was en- 
gaged in the Duchies, and he urged Bismarck to build a “ gol- 
den bridge” for Austria. He repeated to Reuss time and 
again, that “ in the eyes of all Germany and Europe, Prussia 
would always be considered the aggressor in a conflict, be- 
cause everyone knows that Prussia wants to possess the 
Duchies .” 62 Finally, when William, “ forgetting Easter,” 
called out seventy-five battalions of troops, Pfordten unhesi- 
tatingly began similar preparations, much to the surprise and 
disappointment of Bismarck and the King . 58 

The Prussian armaments proved a turning-point. Hence- 
forth for several weeks Bavarian policy veered toward Aus- 
tria. The reasons may be found in Bismarck’s undisguised 
pressing for war, in his less considerate treatment of Pford- 
ten’s mediation , 64 and in the illness which restricted his ac- 
tivity. In contrast, Mensdorff’s peace offensive and recent 

“Ibid. 

"Reuss to Bismarck, March 17, No. 23 Gam Vertraulich (HAA). 

'"Ibid, and March 20, No, 26 (HAA). 

“Reuss to Bismarck, March 20, No. 26 (HAA). 

“ Reuss to Bismarck, March 9, No. 16 Vertraulich (HAA). Sybel refrains from 
publishing these frank statements. 

“Blome to Mensdorff, letter of March 28, despatch of March 31, No. 29; 
William to Bismarck, April 3 (Kohl: Anhang I, p. 127). 

" Blome to Mensdorff, April 20 tg. 
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more tactful handling of Pfordten had wanned the Bavarian’s 
impressionable heart. His support was won for an Austrian 
campaign to kill by kindness the scheme for federal reform 
with which Bismarck had now set all German tongues wag- 
ging. 

On March 24, in a circular to all German courts complain- 
ing of Austrian troop movements, Bismarck had given notice 
that he intended soon to bring up in the Diet a proposal for 
federal reform. On April 9, without the desired backing of 
Bavaria, Bismarck’s deputy, Savigny, launched the motion 

“ to summon, upon a day to be determined, an assembly of the entire 
nation elected by direct and universal suffrage, to receive and discuss the 
proposals of the German governments for a reform of the federal con- 
stitution ; in the interim before the meeting of the assembly, to determine 
these proposals by mutual understanding between the governments .” 65 

Austria was ready to meet the attack. Almost unani- 
mously, the secondary states had besought her not to reject 
the seductive idea, but to attack it indirectly by making 
reservations; BG and most of the states were prepared to follow 
Austria’s lead. Mensdorff found himself in the comfortable 
position of heading a ready-made federal coalition. 

In several circular telegrams to his confederates, he cast 
aspersions on Bismarck’s sincerity, insisted that he enlighten 
the states as to the details of the projected reform, and finally 
proposed that it be considered by a new committee of the 
Diet appointed expressly for this purpose. 67 In order to rein- 
force the contemporaneous peace offensive, Mensdorff further 
demanded that Prussia should cease arming before the reform 
could he discussed; but he failed to secure the support of his 
confederates in this. 58 For the other reservations, however, 
they backed Mensdorff staunchly. The foreign minister was 

K G. W. V, p. 449. 

M For example, Blome to Mensdorff, April 9, No. 32A; Werner to Mens- 
dorff, April 9, No. 34A; Handel to Mensdorff, April 11, No. 30. 

6T Circular tgs. of April 8, 9, n. 

“Circular tg. April ix, to Munich, Dresden, Stuttgart, Karlsruhe, Darm- 
stadt. 
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aided by the poor reception of the reform plan among the 
public. “ Timeo Danaos et dona jerentes ” was in everyone’s 
mind. 69 “ Swindle and intrigue ” were the watchwords given 
to the Austrian newspapers by the official press bureau, which 
exercised a strong pressure at this time. 00 In the Allgemeine 
Zeitung, Bismarck was compared to a doctor who inserted an 
advertisement in the papers stating that since his former 
patients had died [ the Prussian Landtag ] , he would gladly 
take on new ones! 81 

Heartened by the almost universal scorn and suspicion, 
Mensdorff suggested to the German states that they meet in 
confidence and formulate a common policy toward the Prus- 
sian proposals. 82 Pfordten’s response was warm. Under his 
leadership, the heads of the governments of several states met 
at Augsburg and decided upon the reservations and the replies 
to be sent to Berlin, 33 — and forced Bismarck to take account 
of the unified opinion of official Germany. Mensdorff also 
capitalized in St. Petersburg the “revolutionary” parliament- 
idea against its Prussian authors. 04 For the present, the point 
had been broken from a proposal that made many a German 
ruler quake, and presented a grave danger to Austria’s politi- 
cal system. 

***** 

Meanwhile, since Mensdorff had failed in his fight against 
further military preparations in Austria, Prussia was certain 
to arm and eventually to attack. On April 26, therefore, 
Franz Joseph took a decisive step in the Schleswig-Holstein 
affair: he offered to Prussia again the advantages in the 

“ Bandmann p. 126. Sec also the apt citations in Stern IX, p. 460. 

" Bandmann p. 158. 

01 F. Giehne: Zwei Jahre oesterreichischer Politik I, p, 13, See also Band- 
mann p. 127 ff. 

“ Circular tg. April 11, to five South German courts. The suggestion came 
irom Blome (Blome to Mensdorff, March 31, No, 27), and possibly from 
Pfordten. 

“In session April 22 to 26. 

“Mensdorff to Revertera, April 19, No. 1; Revertera: " Erinnerungen eines 
Diplomaten in St. Petersburg,” Deutsche Revue XXIX, 1904, Heft 2, p. 130. 
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Duchies which had been practically agreed upon before the 
Gastein crisis . 66 This time no mention was made of the 
Prince of Augustenburg . 00 If these terms were rejected, Aus- 
tria would place the entire question in the hands of the Frank- 
furt Diet . 07 This fulfillment of the promise made in March 
to the German states was soon announced to them and pub- 
lished in the press . 08 Pfordten was much pleased with the 
Austrian note and sent his thanks to Mensdorff . 69 Eeust was 
glad also, but thought the action tardy . 70 As Prussia’s rejec- 
tion was a foregone conclusion, the public at large could ex- 
pect action in the Diet in the near future. In the present 
calculations of the Ballplatz, however, the timing of that final 
stroke depended, first, on the actions of their adversary in 
Berlin, and second, on the progress of the Austrian mobiliza- 
tion. 

Soon after the first orders for the northern army had been 
sent out from Vienna, the five southern states of Germany 
were urgently advised by Mensdorff to catch up with Prussia’s 
armaments as speedily and secretly as possible 71 Almost at 
once, the Austrian move was imitated by Saxony, which had 
been keeping in touch with the Austrian general staff since the 
end of March, and exchanging military suggestions through 
diplomatic channels . 72 Bismarck welcomed the Saxon and 
Austrian armaments as an excuse for mobilizing the entire 
Prussian army , 73 the orders for which went out between May 

“ See chapter vii above. 

“The purpose of this omission was to respect the susceptibilities of Han- 
over and Hesse-Cassel, and insure their cooperation (Mensdorff to Ingelheim, 
April 28). 

“Mensdorff to Karolyi, April 26, No. 2 ( Staatsorchiv X, No. 223 B). 

“Circulars Nos. 1 and 3, April 28; Werther to Bismarck, May 2, tg. 
(HAA). 

"Blome to Mensdorff, April 29, tg. 

"Werner to Mensdorff, April 28, No. 47. 

"Circular No. 2, April 28, to Munich, Dresden, Stuttgart, Karlsruhe, 
Darmstadt. 

"Gustav von Schubert: Lebenserinnerungen pp. 470-472. Werner to 
Mensdorff, tgs. April 3 and 4, despatches April 1, 18, 20; Mensdorff to 
Werner, April 2. 

” Staatsarchiv X, No. 2261. 
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3 and io. But Beust was not to be outmanoeuvred. He 
revived the abortive interpellation idea of March, and with 
much ado, introduced a motion in the Diet to force Prussia 
to show cause for her armaments. 7 ' 1 The favorable vote of xo 
against 5, in which Bavaria and Hanover joined with Saxony 
and Austria, registered publicly a moral victory for the up- 
holders of federal unity, and a slap at Bismarck. For a mo- 
ment, the Ballplatz expected the rupture to come. 75 But Bis- 
marck awaited more propitious circumstances. 

All these events aided the Austro-federal cause. The halt- 
ing states were encouraged to take action. King Ludwig’s 
scruples were temporarily swept away by Bismarck’s unsatis- 
factory reply to the Saxon interpellation, and by the mobiliza- 
tion of Prussia’s Westphalian corps. On May 11, Pfordten 
could announce that the entire Bavarian army had been or- 
dered to the colors. 76 His example was soon followed by 
Wiirtemberg, Darmstadt, and Nassau. “As insistently as 
you have hitherto seen me working for peace,” said Pfordten 
to Blome, “ just so energetic will you find me in preparing 
for war, if it is really as inevitable as it now appears.” 77 The 
Bavarian newspapers, with active assistance from Austrian 
sources, had contributed to a wave of patriotic ardor in the 
kingdom. 78 Blome chuckled when he wrote to Mensdorff, 
“ The situation is such that no treaty of Ried is necessary to 
draw Bavaria with us.” 78 Yet he warned again that Pfordten 
would not march until after the first shot was fired. 80 “Neither 

"As a result of Austrian pressure (circular tg. May 7), they voted also to 
ask Prussia not to exceed her allotment of troops in Mainz, and thus checked 
a possible military coup in that pivotal fortress. 

” “ This incident can precipitate the crisis . . .” (Mensdorff to Metternich, 
May 4 tg.). Mensdorff despatched proper instructions to Kiibeck (May 4 tg.; 
May 5 Gehcint). 

’* Slaatsarchiv XI, pp. 28-29. For an account of the decisive Bavarian 
council of May 9, see E. von Bombard: Slaatsminister a. D. Eduard von 
Bomhard , Fin Lebens- uni CharakterbUd (Munich 1913) . 

"Blome to Mensdorff, May 9, No. 45B. 

"Blome to Mensdorff, letter of May 3. 

"Blome to Mensdorff, letter of May 8, 

"Blome to Mensdorff, May rj, No, 48. 
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a direct nor indirect understanding [ with Prussia ] can avail 
us longer. . . . Any compromise would be absolutely fatal . . . 
Above all, the war must come, and come soon .” 81 

However strong the echo that Blome’s call for the rupture 
found in certain Austrian circles, Franz Joseph was not ready 
for the war nor did he intend to assume the initiative. In 
the first place, the mobilization was less than half completed . 82 
In the second place, with unaccustomed subtlety, the sover- 
eign and his ministers, Esterhazy and Mensdorff, were en- 
gaged in two simultaneous, though distinct and contradictory 
negotiations, the one with France, the other with Prussia. 

SECRET NEGOTIATIONS WITH FRANCE 88 

The rapprochement with Napoleon had been materially ad- 
vanced by the exchange of letters between the sovereigns dur- 
ing the winter months. Metternich had zealously fostered 
the growing intimacy, though forbidden still to discuss the 
ticklish questions of Venetia and Rome until a general con- 
flict was really imminent . 84 Even after Bismarck’s strong 
note on the Altona assembly, Mensdorff had cautioned Met- 
ternich not to take a tone hostile to Prussia . 86 He was in-, 
structed, however, to watch Goltz’ movements more closely 
than ever. 

“Blome to Mensdorff, letter of May 8. 

“Mensdorff to Blome, May ig Reservirt, 

“These negotiations, of which Sybel (TV, pp. 270, 275, 295-302) knew only 
the outlines, were partially revealed by Plener (Erinnerungen I, pp. 72-87) 
and by Ollivier ( L’Empire Libiral VIII, pp. 135-156, 180-185), whose works 
were used by Friedjung ( Kampf I, pp. 267-272, 320-325) and Brandenburg 
( Untersuchungen pp. 467-469). The subsequent elaborate publications by the 
French government (Ter Origines Diplomaliques de la Guerre de 1870-1871, 
volumes VIII, IX, and X) and by Hermann Oncken {Die Rheinpolitik Kaiser 
Napoleons III , volume I, pp. 85-276 passim ) have made possible the fuller 
and more accurate account of Alfred Stern ( Geschichte Europas IX, pp. 
470-475, 482-487). See also the dissertation of Adolf Kulessa (Die' Kongressi- 
dee Napoleons III. im Mai 1866, passim). An examination of the Austrian 
and British documents has enabled me to check and amplify their story at 
certain points. 

“See above, chapter ix. 

“Mensdorff to Metternich, February 9, 1866. 
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The Austrian ambassador was not worried about Goltz nor 
about any offers from Berlin. He saw correctly that Napo- 
leon would not favor one power nor the other until he was cer- 
tain that they could no longer patch up their differences and 
combine against him . 80 If war broke out, Napoleon would 
await the result of the first battle before taking sides. Mean- 
while, however, Austria needed Napoleon’s moral support 
more than Prussia did, — and Metternich tried to impress this 
point strongly upon his superiors in Vienna, — for upon 
French moral support depended the abstention of Italy, and 
upon Italian neutrality depended Austria’s victory over Prus- 
sia. “ From this point of view, a very active cooperation on 
the part of France appears to me to be an essential condition 
of our chances of success .” 87 For the present, all that Aus- 
tria could secure from Napoleon was a repetition of the ad- 
monition that Italy would attack Austria at her own risk, and 
the promise that Napoleon would use all possible moral means 
to check Victor Emanuel. 

Whatever the value of the admonition, Napoleon had no 
intention of using actual pressure upon Italy. In fact, he had 
already told Nigra that he would not restrain Italy, though 
he would not aid her . 88 Metternich’s policy therefore was a 
compound of illusion and clear-sightedness. He over-estimated 
Napoleon’s good-will, but he wisely urged the fundamental 
necessity of gaining Italian neutrality. Behind this advice we 
may read Metternich’s warning to the Ballplatz to prepare 
for sacrifices for this objective. He himself had overstepped 
his instructions to this end, by hinting to Nigra that if Aus- 
tria gained territory in a German war, she might cede Venetia 

“This and the following from Mensdorff to Metternich, February 17, No. 
)B (Chicken I, p. 86 ff ). 

"Ibid. 

"La Marmora p. 72. Napoleon advised Italy to encourage Prussia’s ardor 
for war, while he himself would suggest to Austria the Rumanian exchange 
(Nigra to La Marmora, letter of March 1: E. Passamonli: “ Costantino Nigra 
ed Alfonso La Marmora dal 1862 al 1866,” in Risorgitnento Italiano XXII, 
1929, p. 448). 
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to Italy . 80 Had he continued these overtures two months 
longer, they might have deterred the hesitant Italian premier 
from joining Bismarck. 

Mensdorff and Esterhazy appreciated the necessity for se- 
curing Italian neutrality with the help of the Tuileries. They 
were told by Gramont that Bismarck was bidding high for 
French favor: he had offered the Rhinelands in return for 
Napoleon’s permission to take compensations in Germany . 90 
These were the weeks when Bismarck’s explosive utterances 
were crowding in upon the Ballplatz, and Mensdorff was chart- 
ing his diplomatic compaign . 91 Still unwilling to make any 
serious concessions, the Ballplatz tried to gain further French 
favor by supporting French policy in the Rumanian confer- 
ence . 02 Franz Joseph wrote a warmer letter to Napoleon, 
expressing the hope that the bonds between the two empires 
might become closer if alarming complications should arise in 
Europe . 93 Mensdorff tried to secure a warning from Napo- 
leon against Bismarck’s threats, since pure neutrality simply 
encouraged an aggressor. He also tried to frighten France 
by describing the calamity that an Austrian defeat would 
bring to Europe . 94 Lastly, Mensdorff touched the prickly 
question of a congress. Austria would prefer a conference to 
dispose of Schleswig alone, but if Napoleon should propose a 
general congress, Metternich should not reject it. Austria’s 
attendance would depend on circumstances, chief of which 
would be a previous understanding on Venetia . 96 

In spite of these diplomatic offerings, Napoleon refused to 
be drawn out of his neutral attitude. Indeed, the imperial 
couple told Metternich frankly that they could not keep Italy 
from making the most of Prussia’s temptations, — they had 

“La Marmora p. 71. 

“Meysenbug to Mensdorff, letter of February 22. 

“See chapter x above 

” Ibid. But this was done only half-heartedly and intermittently. 

“Draft letter dated March 11, sent by Mensdorff to Metternich, March 12, 
No. 1. 

“Mensdorff to Metternich, March 1, Nos 1 and 2; March 12, No. 3. 

“Mensdorff to Metternich, March 1, No. 4 riservie (Henry pp. 205-206). 
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hoped, they said, that Austria herself would take the lead in 
conciliating Italy . 90 As General Govone’s mission to Berlin 
became known , 07 they hinted more broadly that Austria would 
do well to exchange Venetia and take the Danubian Principal- 
ities, or Bosnia, Serbia, and Herzegovina . 98 

But the Austrians, unwilling to offer Venetia until the rup- 
ture was close at hand, were only annoyed by this well-meant 
advice from Paris . 80 The ambassador chided the Empress 
for her demarche ; it showed, he said, a lack of diplomatic 
finesse and no instinct for the “correct moment,” — and to 
illustrate further these faults, Metternich launched into an 
exposk of Napoleon’s mistakes in the Polish affair and af- 
ter . 100 When Eugenie saw Metternich again several days 
later, she told him that she had reported his criticisms to the 
Emperor, and with a laugh, she confessed that neither she nor 
her husband understood diplomacy! The exquisite irony in 
these words doubtless escaped Metternich , 101 since he was 
ignorant of the fact that at that moment Napoleon was giving 
Italy the signal to proceed seriously with the alliance negotia- 
tions in Berlin . 102 From then on he continued to encourage 
the Italians to consummate the treaty with Prussia . 103 Thus 
the iron ring closed around Austria, after she had lightly re- 
fused what proved to be her last opportunity to prevent its 
formation. Was it the Bonapartes, or was it the Hofburg that 
lacked the diplomatic instinct for seizing the “ correct mo- 

M Metternich to Mensdorff, March io, tg. No. 26. 

"'In Paris, through Benedetti’s letter of March n [Origines VII, p. 410). 
The Ballplatz had learned of it several days earlier (Mensdorff to Metternich, 
March 8, tg.; letter of March 12). 

“Through Gramont (Mensdorff to Metternich, March 16, tg.), and through 
Eugenie (Metternich to Mensdorff, March 22, No. 12B secret : Oncken I, 
pp. 115-117), since Napoleon had promised Metternich that he personally 
would not raise the question of Venetia. 

M Metternich to Mensdorff, March 7, No. 99B (Oncken I, pp. 99-100) ; 
Mensdorff to Metternich, March 12, No. 3. 

”* This and the following from Metternich to Mensdorff, March 32, No. 
isB secret (Oncken I, pp. 115-117), 

M Cf. Salomon: L’Ambassade de Richard de Metternich p. 123. 

K! Chiala p. 79; La Marmora p. 124. 

"“Chiala pp. 92-95; La Marmora p, 137. 
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raent? ” In blissful ignorance of the consequences, Mensdorff 
thanked his envoy for rejecting the French hints about Vene- 
tia; he was relieved by the hollow assurances of Napoleon’s 
further favor, and considered that the situation had cleared 
appreciably. 104 Such were the delusions of the Ballplatz, 
In reality, with the conclusion of the Italo-Prussian alliance, 
Austria’s hour had struck. 

* j{£ * sjs 

The main lines of Austria’s policy toward France and Italy 
in the event of a war with Prussia had been taking shape 
since the crisis of 1862. First and foremost, Austria would 
not turn to France until Prussia forced her to do so, either by 
overtures from Berlin to Paris, or by threatening Austria with 
war. 106 Secondly, Austria would not cede Venetia to Italy, — 
the prerequisite to an alliance with France, — except for 
equivalent territory in Germany. 100 Thirdly, Austria could 
not allow France to annex any German territory, but Napo- 
leon might take any non-German territory he wished. 107 
Fourthly, since Austria’s strong position in Venetia was in 
some degree a protection for the Pope in Rome, it could not 
be relinquished without substituting other securities, which 
Austria sought in the restitution of the former papal lands 
and a territorial guarantee by the Catholic powers. 108 

Since this program of rapprochement with France and Italy 
was extremely repugnant to Franz Joseph and to most of his 
advisors, there was no desire to institute it until the last pos- 
sible moment. But they could not gain Italy’s neutrality 
without yielding Venice; they would not yield Venice without 

'“Mensdorff to Metternich, March 29, No. 7. 

““For the former, see Rechberg’s instructions of May 1862 (Hengelmiiller: 
“ Graf Alois Karolyi,” in Deutsche Revue XXXVIII, 1913, Heft 3, p. 302) ; 
for the latter, see chapter x above. 

'“Rechberg to Metternich, March 21, 1863 (Appendix A, No. 1), where 
Balkan territory is also included. This additional demand was dropped be- 
fore 1866. 

107 Ibid. 

'“This was not specifically mentioned in the instructions to Metternich of 
March 1863, but was always implicit in Austria’s Italian policy. (Cf. chapters 
i and v above, and Mensdorff to Hiibncr, April 18, 1S66, No. 1). 
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getting Silesia; they could not get Silesia without war; and 
they did not want war if it could be possibly avoided. At this 
time Mensdorff, Esterhazy, and Franz Joseph were working 
to prevent Bismarck from securing his casus belli. For these 
reasons they resisted all the hints from Paris. Once forced 
into war, however, by Berlin diplomacy, “ every mine would 
be sprung.” The Ballplatz must have calculated that a mere 
conditional promise of Venetia would keep Italy out of Bis- 
marck’s toils, and enable Austria to throw her whole weight 
against Prussia so that she might conquer Silesia. This cal- 
culation was based on the erroneous premise that the Italians 
could be bribed, even though under arms, to desist from the 
fight when it was too late for Bismarck to withdraw. As 
usual, the Austrians grossly underestimated both Bismarck’s 
acumen, and the strength of Italian national feeling. They 
ignored the fact that Bismarck would not have advanced so 
far toward war without making certain of Italy’s alliance, 
and that the Italians were burning to conquer Venetia with 
their own swords. 

From the third week in March, the French desisted from 
further efforts to move Austria. They had given her more 
than a fair chance to save herself before it was too late. They 
hoped that the armament race would soon make war inevit- 
able. Metternich now spent his time trying to draw reassur- 
ing words from the Emperor , 106 in return for which he seems 
to have promised ( without instructions to do so ) that Aus- 
tria would come to no terms with Prussia without previously 
consulting the French government . 110 

The middle of April saw a concerted British effort to induce 
Austria to cede the southern province, pressure being used 
by Clarendon in London, Cowley in Paris, and Bloomfield in 

100 Metternich to Mensdorff, April 9, No. 15B rSservee; April 10, tg. No. 
42. 

‘“Cowley to Clarendon, April 9, No. 444 Most Confidential (F. O. 27 
France 1615), from Metternich himself; Mensdorff repudiated Metternich’s 
action (Bloomfield to Clarendon, letter of April 19. F. O. 356 Bloomfield 
Papers 39). 
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Vienna. 111 Lord Clarendon argued ably and at great length 
to convince Apponyi that “ Venetia was only a source of weak- 
ness and insecurity for us, a veritable Achilles’ heel, which 
ruined our finances, deprived us of freedom of movement, and 
embarrassed our position.” He cited the authority of Baron 
Rothschild to show that Italy would and could pay £40 mil- 
lion for Venetia, to which sum “ all the bankers of Europe 
would contribute.” 112 He stirred Austria’s pride by warning 
her not to imitate the patient pusillanimity of Turkey but to 
act resolutely, either to turn upon her enemies, or to come to 
terms with them if she did not feel strong enough to fight 
them. 113 Not to be outdone, Lord Russell and Mr. Gladstone 
expressed forcible opinions upon the cession of Venetia, in 
private letters to the Austrian ambassador, the former in 
terms hardly compatible with good sense. 114 Lord Bloomfield 
renewed the attack, on the heels of a parallel move by Gra- 
mont, and for the first time heard from Mensdorff’s lips the 
remark that if an exchange with Silesia could be arranged it 
“ might be prudent to consider the question.” 115 

All this pressure, coupled with the critical state of the arma- 
ment race with Prussia, caused the Ballplatz to prepare for 

““Apponyi to Mensdorff, April 7, No. 25E (cf. Origines VIII, pp. 306- 
307) ; Metternich to Mensdorff, April n, tg. No. 44 (from Cowley) ; Cowley 
to Clarendon, April 12, No. 452 Most Confidential (F O. 27 France 161s) ; 
Bloomfield to Clarendon, letter of April 12 (F. 0. 356 Bloomfield Papers 39) ; 
Origines VIII, p. 238. 

““Apponyi to Mensdorff, April 7, No. 25E. 

“ Apponyi to Mensdorff, letter of April 30. 

111 Russell to Apponyi, Pembroke Lodge, April 16 (copy in HHS). In a 
second letter early in May, Russell argued that Austria owed Italy compen- 
sation for the destruction of the Venetian republic, for which France got the 
blame and Austria the profit (Apponyi to Mensdorff, letter of May 8) . Lord 
Clarendon “ entirely disapproved ” of Russell’s demarche, and praised Mens- 
dorff’s spirited reply ( Letters of Queen Victoria, second series, I, p. 326). — 
Gladstone’s letter, not found in HHS nor in Morley’s biography, is mentioned 
in Bloomfield’s letter to Clarendon, April 26 (F. O. 336 Bloomfield Papers 
39b 

u! Bloomfield to Clarendon, April 16, No. 180 Secret and Confidential 
(F. O. 7 Austria 706). For Gramont’s dimarche, Ibid,, and Origines VIII, p. 
246 (where the initiative is ascribed to Mensdorff). 
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the turning point. Simultaneously with his last disarmament 
offer to Prussia on April 18, Count Mensdorff sent a private 
letter to Metternich, asking whether Napoleon had any en- 
gagements which would prevent an entente with Austria, in 
case Prussia rejected the Austrian note. 110 To Metternich’s 
question, Drouyn replied that the Emperor was free and glad 
to discuss an understanding provided it remained secret and 
was as extensive as possible. 117 But Napoleon himself still 
doubted whether the time had come to talk of far-reaching 
plans. 118 

The following week witnessed a rapid change. The French 
Emperor fearing that disarmament would succeed, proposed 
a congress in order to keep the control of the situation in his 
own hands. 119 Meanwhile, Austria’s mobilization seemed to 
cut off the possibility of any arrangement between the two 
German powers. Consequently Napoleon at last was ready 
for proposals from both parties. Within four days, the hint 
was passed to Metternich by the Emperor, the Empress, and 
the foreign minister individually. 120 Metternich eagerly wired 
the news, and advised that the congress, with a previous Aus- 
trian-English-French understanding, would be a good thrust 
against Bismarck. 121 

Mensdorff’s reaction was different. He too was now ready 
to make proposals, but saw no good in the congress, “ for it 
will achieve either nothing, or a settlement the cost of which 

““Letter not found in HHS, but sufficiently indicated in Mensdorff’s Vor- 
Irag of April 20 (see chapter x) ; and Metternich’s tg. of April 21 (Oncken 
I, p. 139) seems to he the reply to it. 

m Ibid. 

“* Metternich to Mensdorff, April 24, tg. No. 59 (Oncken I, p 139) ; Drouyn 
to Gramont, April 20 ( Origines VIII, p. 291). 

““Kulessa pp. 24-23, Cf Origines VIII, p. 322. The popular outcry in 
France against the war probably contributed to Napoleon’s decision. For 
the congress negotiations, Kulessa has the most complete account, but he 
failed to use Ramsay: Idealism and Foreign Policy, which contains important 
quotations from unpublished British documents (pp. 182-185, 202-205). 

Metternich to Mensdorff, April 28, tg. No. 60 ; April 29, tg. No. 62 ; May 
1,. tg. No. 65 (Oncken I, pp. 144-14S) . 

‘“Metternich to Mensdorff, April 28, tg. No. 60 (Oncken I, p. 144). 
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we shall have to pay by the cession of Venetia without equi- 
valent compensation in Germany.” 122 In order to avoid the 
congress, Mensdorff determined to spring his principal mine. 
He dared not commit his offers to an official document, but 
addressed a private letter to Metternich on April 30, no copy 
of which was kept in the Ballfilatz . 123 Without this key- 
document, however, the proposals can be reconstructed from 
other sources. 124 They conformed obviously to the program 
already outlined, and were summarized later by Mensdorff 
as follows : 

“ In case of war between Austria and Prussia, if the attitude of France 
were such as to enable us more easily to achieve a complete success, 
Venetia might be abandoned after the peace, on condition that Austria 
obtained an equivalent territorial compensation in Germany, and the 
temporal power of the Pope be reestablished on a solid basis in Italy ” 123 

The “ solid basis ” for the power of the Holy Father was to 
be found in a Franco-Austrian guarantee, and in an increase 
of his territory as much as necessary for “military independ- 
ence.” 120 By this the Ballplatz understood at least the res- 
toration of Umbria and the Marches, thus inserting an effec- 
tive barrier between north and south Italy. 127 For the gift 
of Venetia, Italy was to assume the Venetian portion of the 

“Mensdorff to Metternich, April 29, tg. 

“ The existence of Mensdorff’s letter of April 30 is proved by telegrams 
from him to Metternich - (April 29) “ Un courrier part demain avec des 
instructions detailliis pour vos pourparlers confidentiels avec L’Empereur 
Napoleon " — (May 4) “Nous attendons avec impatience les rapports detailles 
de V. A sur le resultat des demarches et des entretiens auxquels ma lettre du 
30 Avril aura donnS lieu ” Plener I, p. 73, and Brandenburg: Untersuchungen 
p. 467, give the wrong date for this offer 

“‘Chiefly Ernst von Plener: Erinnermgen I, p. 73 , substantiated and 
partially supplemented by Mensdorff to Metternich, May 8, tg. sent 2.55 p.m., 
and Metternich to Mensdorff, May 29, No, 29B Confidenliel (both in Oncken 
I. PP. 238-239). 

“Mensdorff to Hubner (Rome), May 23, 1866, No. 3 riservie. The 
original demand for Balkan territory in addition to German was no longer 
pressed, (For the former, see Rechberg to Metternich, March ax, 1863: Ap- 
pendix A, No. x). 

“"Plener I, p. 73 ff. for this and the remaining terms of the offer. 

** Mensdorff to Metternich, December 12, 1863 ; cf . Sybel IV, p. 295 (Araim 
from Antonelli from Drouyn). 
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Austrian debt and to pay the cost of the fortresses. To pro- 
tect Trieste, Mensdorff insisted that Venice’s harbor be neu- 
tralized. Compensation was asked for the Dukes of Tuscany 
and Modena; and the restoration of the Kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies was called “desirable .” 128 Behind these propositions 
lay the belief that Napoleon would be willing to sacrifice 
Italy’s unity in order to gain Italy’s complete independence 
from Austrian rule . 129 

For Austrian policy, the most essential demand was the 
neutrality of Italy and France. Once enabled to throw her 
whole force against Prussia, the Austrians might conquer the 
compensation for Venetia in Silesia. But if Russia inter- 
vened, then they wanted the prospect of active aid from 
France. This was now hinted in Mensdorff’s letter, and in 
return, he held out vaguely and laconically the assent of 
Austria to “French annexations .” 130 What did he mean by 
this phrase, — Belgium, or Italian territory, or the Rhineland? 

The evening before Mensdorff had written his important 
letter, he had received the following interesting proposal from 
Paris: “neutralization of the Rhineland under a neutral, 
though German, dynasty ” with the understanding that neither 
France nor Germany should “touch” the new state . 131 This 
suggestion represented a considerable relaxation of Napo- 
leon’s reputed desire for the outright possession of these ter- 
ritories. Though detached from the Confederation, they would 
remain a purely German state, less likely to pass under French 
control than Belgium or Switzerland which had French-speak- 
ing minorities . 132 Ingenious as was this compromise between 

121 Since 1859 the claims of the Duke of Parma had been dropped. 

121 Mensdorff to Metternich, June 1, 1866, No. 5 

1M Plener I, p. >3 ff. 

UL Metternich to Mensdorff, April 29, tg No. 62 (Oncken p 144). Many 
variations of this idea appear in the French, Prussian, and Italian documents, 
but this was the only form in which Austria was asked to approve it. 

1M To be sure, Frenchmen like Persigny considered the Rhine state merely 
a step toward eventual French control (Oncken I, p 212). That Napoleon 
himself definitely expected such a development is uncertain, and cannot be 
deduced from isolated remarks of his To consider the Rhine state as equiva- 
lent to French annexation, as Oncken does, seems unjustified. 
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the French and the Austrian points of view on the always 
contentious Rhine question, it elicited no direct reply from 
Mensdorff. His hint of permission for “ French annexations ” 
probably, however, was intended to convey the impression 
that Austria would be lenient on this question. The phrase 
was vague enough to leave room for escape. In actual fact, 
the Ballplatz was strongly opposed to the cession of German 
land to France; but like Bismarck, they would let Napoleon 
help himself to won-German territories, while leading him to 
think that they might even yield on Germany . 133 If defeated, 
Austria might be forced to concede this point, but meanwhile 
Mensdorff wished to keep Napoleon in hopes. 

Metternich threw himself into the new work with his usual 
ardor and over-sanguine imagination, which was stimulated 
by the equally sanguine expectations of Caesar himself. It 
was not long before both dreamers came back to earth. The 
Italians refused to break their alliance with Prussia, though 
they indicated a willingness to abandon it when it lapsed two 
months hence . 134 If Italy would not remain neutral, France 
was still less willing to engage to take up arms later on Aus- 
tria’s behalf. Moreover, Napoleon could not agree to insti- 
tute by force the proposed political arrangements in the Ital- 
ian peninsula, though he seemed willing to sanction changes 
if the present situation collapsed spontaneously . 135 These 
barren fruits were served up in a counter-project, and taken 
back to Vienna by the Austrian charge, Count Miilinen, where 
they were at once rejected . 130 Napoleon regretted that the 
entente could not proceed farther; the Italians had bound 
themselves prematurely to Prussia, he explained to Metter- 

1U Instructions to Metternich, March 21, 1863 (Appendix A, No. 1) ; 
Biegeleben’s memorandum of October 1864 (Engel-Janosi: Knse p, 191) ; cf. 
Plener I, p. 73 (Belgium). 

1M Chiala p. 170. 

™ Metternich to Mensdorff, May 29, No. 29B Confidentiel (Oncken I, 
pp. 238-239). 

130 The only record of this counter-project is in Mensdorffs tg, to Metter- 
nich, May 8, sent 2 55 pm. (Oncken I, p, 178). 
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nich, though he himself was free from such an engagement . 137 
Under these circumstances, both parties determined to draw 
back and await events, each hoping that the other would lower 
his terms at a later date. 

Meanwhile, Franz Joseph and his ministers had become 
interested in a secret plan for a radical transformation of their 
relations with Prussia. 

THE GABLENZ NEGOTIATIONS WITH PRUSSIA 

During the critical days of the armament race in mid-April, 
Baron Anton von Gablenz, long a citizen of Prussia and now 
member of the Prussian Diet, had been discussing with his 
brother, Franz Joseph’s Statthalter in Kiel, the draft of a 
mediation project which he wished to submit to the highest au- 
thorities first in Vienna and then in Berlin . 188 To assure him 
the proper entree, the Statthalter provided him with a letter to 
Count Moriz Esterhazy . 139 With this passport to the inner 
circles, Gablenz soon arrived in the Habsburg capital with 
the ostensible purpose of entering his son in the Austrian 
army . 140 He was received by the ailing Esterhazy, who pa- 

1,1 Metternich to Mensdorff, May 9, tg. No. 72; May 10, tg. No. 73 
(Oncken I, p. 180). 

3M The fullest and most reliable printed sources for these negotiations are 
Sybel IV, pp. 277-284, 288; G. W. V, pp. 479, 488-489, 502-503, 521; 
Latrille: “ Zur Sendung des Freiherrn A. von Gablenz,” in Deutsches 
Wochenblatt XI, 1898, No. 37, pp. 438-441 (from papers of Anton von 
Gablenz; an article which escaped historians before Stern). The Berlin 
documents have not been exhausted, and the Gablenz documents and others 
in Vienna have hardly been touched heretofore. 

Of general accounts, Stern’s is the best (IX, pp. 475-477), though in- 
complete and containing minor inaccuracies. The episode is discussed at 
length and differently interpreted by Friedjung I, pp. 305-312; Branden- 
burg: Untersuchungen pp, 517-5x9 ; Lenz pp. 298-302, 307-308; Egelhaaf: 
“ Die Sendung Antons von Gablenz, ” in Deutsches Wochenblatt XI, 1898, 
No. 27, pp. 406-407. 

M Dated April 20. Stern IX, p. 475 incorrectly speaks of it as a letter 
to Mensdorff. Ludwig von Gablenz did write to Mensdorff also, on April 
20, but expressly stated that he wished to spare Mensdorff’s time by sending 
his brother to Esterhazy. 

'“Ludwig von Gablenz to Mensdorff, letter of April 20; Allgemeine 
Zeilung No. .154, Vienna correspondence dated June I, 1866. Gablenz 
reached Vienna on April 23, according to the New Freie Presse, No. 593. 
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tiently heard his plans and sent him on to Mensdorff, with 
a favorable recommendation. 141 The foreign minister re- 
ceived him through the petite entree, and kept the fact of the 
interview and subsequent negotiations secret from Biegeleben 
and everyone else but Esterhazy and his sovereign. 142 

Gablenz proposed a compromise in the Schleswig-Holstein 
and Bundesrejorm questions: the Duchies would be placed 
under a Prussian prince, independent of the Prussian govern- 
ment; Austria would be paid the expenses of her Danish war; 
the command of the military forces of all Germany would be 
divided between Prussia and Austria; both countries would 
settle the other details of federal reform on this dualistic 
basis, and found an “enduring alliance.” 143 

As little as the idea of a division of Germany appealed to 
the Austrians, they did not reject a discussion with Berlin on 
the subject. Mensdorff insisted, however, that the proposals 
must first be sanctioned by Bismarck. He gave Gablenz an 
introductory letter, and with the aid of Savigny, the negotia- 
tor secured his first interview with Bismarck in the evening 
of April 30. 144 Here too he was favorably received. 

For the next four weeks, this dove of peace flew back and 
forth between Berlin and Vienna. Bismarck made some 
changes in details; and Mensdorff demanded more safe- 
guards for Austria, which Bismarck rejected. Finally the 
plan was elaborated in the form of a treaty. An attempt to 
induce the Grand Duke of Weimar to stand sponsor for it 
failed. 145 On May 26, Franz Joseph discussed this draft- 
treaty with Belcredi, Esterhazy, and Mensdorff, and decided 
not to continue further negotiations unless Gablenz could per- 

141 Esterhazy to Mensdorff, letter of April 25 (Redlich: Reichsproblem IX, 

p- mb 

143 Vogt p. 93. Belcredi was later admitted to the secret. 

lu Latrillc, loc. cit. p. 438 (draft of terms as first presented in Berlin) . 

144 Ibid. p. 43S. 

141 For this Weimar incident, see Anton to Ludwig von Gablenz, letter of 
May xo (Appendix A, No. 18) ; Johannes Schultze; Kaiser Wilhelms 
Weimarer Briefe II, pp. 73-79; Karl Alexander to Franz Joseph, letter of 
May 22; Franz Joseph to Karl Alexander, letter of May 29 (draft in HHS). 
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suade Bavaria or Saxony to sponsor the propositions, — in 
reality a rejection. 140 Thereupon Gablenz knocked at Beust’s 
door, but naturally failed to interest him in a plan to take 
power away from the secondary states. 147 Bismarck laid the 
blame for the failure upon Austria, and persuaded the King 
that nothing remained but war. 

Even with the detailed accounts of this singular episode 
that we possess, four points remain disputed or insufficiently 
clarified: the share of General Ludwig von Gablenz in the 
authorship and negotiation of the compromise; the threat 
against France, so often a part of the story as Bismarck re- 
counted it in later years; Bismarck’s own share and motives; 
and finally, the personal attitudes of Mensdorff, Esterhazy, 
Belcredi, and Franz Joseph. Fortunately the Vienna docu- 
ments throw some new light on all of these questions. 148 

While earlier authorities assigned to Anton von Gablenz 
the entire credit for initiating and conducting the negotiations, 
Alfred Stern, the first to use the papers of Ludwig, the Statt- 
kalter, seems to give equal credit to both brothers. 140 After 
a careful survey of all the available evidence, however, one 
is more likely to conclude that, in inception as well as execu- 
tion, the North German played the more important part, 
while the Austrian general's role was secondary, though not 
inconsequential. 

Not in April 1866, but almost a year earlier, the com- 
promise idea made it first appearance. In a notable speech 
on June 1, 1865, in the Prussian House of Representatives, 

’"Werther to Bismarck, May 27, tg. No. 181 (AGEV). There was no 
lormal council held, hence Sybel IV, p. 288, Friedjung II, p. 580, and other 
accounts including Stern IX, p. 477 (“ Mehrzahl seiner Minister ”) need 
correction. No one else seems to have been admitted to the secret in 
Vienna; the Biegeleben group picked up only vague rumors (Vogt p. 93); 
Mensdorff hinted at negotiations, to Bloomfield. 

1,T For this sequel in Dresden, see Friesen II, p. 160; Origines X, pp. 
11-12; Werner to Mensdorff, June 2, 1866, No. 66B reservirt. 

As these documents were accessible to Stern, reasons of time or space 
must have led him to omit their interesting evidence. 

“* Stern IX, pp. 475, 476. 
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of which he was an elected member, Anton von Gablenz called 
upon the Bismarck cabinet to propose a general settlement 
of outstanding differences with Austria: to renounce the an- 
nexation of Schleswig-Holstein in return for a reform of the 
federal military constitution which would divide the forces of 
Germany between the two powers approximately at the 
Main. 180 On this basis the two sovereigns could form a 
strong alliance and maintain the independence of the Father- 
land from foreign interference. 151 Here are the outlines of 
the later plan. One may well believe from this that Herr von 
Gablenz’ mind had already worked out more details than he 
thought wise to present in public, — in short, that his plan 
was well developed by June 1865. 

But Bismarck took no notice of it then, and the Gastein 
Convention brought a temporary breathing spell for both 
powers. Nevertheless, Anton persisted. He saw the need of 
a closer knowledge of haute politique before he could hope to 
persuade the chancelleries, and he determined to spend the 
autumn in Paris, making notes in that “ capital of Europe.” 
With introductions from his brother, he talked with Prince 
Metternich, Count Mulinen, and others, and did not return 
until the end of the year. 152 As his plan meant in essence a 
greater sacrifice for Austria than for Prussia, he awaited the 
development of another tense situation before bringing it 
forward in Vienna. 

“"Prussia, Landtag, Haus der Abgeordneten: Stenographische Berichte 
iiber die V erhandhmgen, 61st session, 1865, vol. Ill, pp. 1839-1862. For 
this valuable reference I am indebted to a hint in Ritter: Die preussischen 
Konservativen pp. 123 note 74. 

151 Gablenz also suggested in his speech the partial remission of the war- 
expenses, and a compromise of economic interests. The idea of a division 
of military hegemony had, of course, been the basis of King William’s 
proposals of 1859 and z86o (see above, chapter i) and a cardinal tenet of 
Prussian military circles (cf. Manteuffel’s letter to Bismark, May 23, 1865: 
Bismarck- Jahrbuch IV, pp. 103-105. So also the idea of preventing foreign 
interference and imposing their ■will upon Europe (cf. Vogt p. 68 and note 
3 )- 

“’Letters of Ludwig von Gablenz to Count Mulinen, late September 1865, 
and to Anton’s wife in Berlin, December 2, 1865 (HHS; Nachlass Gablenz). 
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In addition to this personal initiative, three other arguments 
for Anton’s authorship may be cited. Latrille, who first pub- 
lished the plan from the Gablenz family papers, gives him the 
sole credit, relying on the recollections of members of the 
family, and on the absence of any sources to the contrary. 153 
Moreover, Anton himself claimed authorship when Franz 
Joseph suspected Bismarck to be the prime mover. 154 It was 
Anton who toiled ceaselessly night and day, and who wrote 
to his brother with a sigh, “ I am sometimes in despair and 
have probably undertaken much beyond my strength.” 155 In 
the third place, we have records of the Austrian Gablenz’ 
political ideas from September 1865 onward. While favoring 
a settlement of the Schleswig-Holstein question and the di- 
vision of hegemony, in no case do his suggestions wholly coin- 
cide with his brother’s program. Quite the contrary, for he 
seems to be more interested in finding some scheme by which 
Prussia shall annex the Duchies and compensate Austria, 
rather than renounce the Duchies and accept compensation 
from Austria. 158 

While our sources are not decisive, yet they point to the 
conclusion that the main outlines of the Gablenz compromise, 
and probably its original provisions, were the work ofi Anton; 
that Ludwig threw himself behind the central ideal and later 
the concrete plan, and aided his brother to the fullest extent 
through his personal connections with Mensdorff, Esterhazy, 
and Manteuffel. 

* * * * * 

The second point on which more information is needed 
concerns the threat to France. Years later, Bismarck related 

1H Latrille, loc. cit. p. 438. 

“* Sybel IV, p. 284, from Anton's letter of May 25 to King William 
(HAA). 

w Anton’s note, on a memorandum of alterations in the plan, sent to 
Ludwig c. May 20 (HHS: Nachlass Gablenz). Similarly, remarks in Anton’s 
Letter of May 10 to Ludwig (Appendix A, No. 18). 

For Ludwig von Gablenz' suggestions: Manteuffel to Bismarck, October 
8 (HAA), October n (Appendix A, No. 11), December 12 Vertraulich 
(HAA) j Gablenz’ letters to Mensdotff, October 31, 1863, February 4, 
1866. 
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the Gablenz episode with a fanfare at the end : he proposed to 
Gablenz that Austria and Prussia should join forces and turn 
against France, recapture Alsace, and make Strassburg a fed- 
eral fortress with an Austrian garrison. Prussia would gar- 
rison Mainz. “If we were to bring these as a gift to the 
Germans they would accept our dualism.” 167 Three times in 
after years Bismarck told of this astonishing proposal, and 
all three accounts are in accord, 158 Despite this fact, and the 
authority which Friedjung lent to the story, most writers, con- 
sidering it an apochryphal invention of Bismarck’s lively 
imagination, have refused to repeat it, since Sybel was silent 
on the matter. 150 

No such definitely aggressive idea appears in any of the 
Prussian or Austrian documents. But our attention is ar- 
rested by certain remarks of Bismarck to Count Wimpffen, 
who was sent by Franz Joseph to Berlin after the war of 1866 
to reopen relations with his victorious rival: 

“ I wish that we had shot the stag together,” was Bismarck’s expression. 
He had believed, he said, that there was a chance “ in the last hour before 
the war, when he sent Baron Gablenz to Vienna, That moment seemed 
to him the most appropriate time to clasp each other’s hand and with 
guns loaded to face in another direction.” 160 

This may or may not have meant aggression. At Schonbrunn 
in 1864, and earlier, Rechberg and Bismarck had spoken of a 
future war against France, whether provoked by them or by 
Napoleon. 101 The formation of a compact bloc of all Ger- 
many and Austria, guaranteeing Austria’s possession of Vene- 
tia, had often been designated by Napoleon as highly dis- 

Busch: Bismarck, Some Secret Pages of his History ITT, p. 87. 

111 In 1880 to Dr. Cohen (Brauer, Marcks, Miiller Erinnerungen an Bis- 
marck, 4th edition, p. 322 ; G. W. VIII, p. 386) ; in 1883 to Busch ( Bis- 
marck , Some Secret Pages III, p. 87; Tagebuchbldtter III, p. 139 f.; Unser 
Reichskanzler I, p. 422 ; G. W. VIII, p. 46s) ; in 1890 to Friedjung (Kampj 
II, p. 380; G. W. IX, p. 50). 

la For instance, Stern and Lenz. Brandenburg doubts its accuracy ( Reichs - 
griiniung II, p. 149; Vntersuchungen p. 518). 

lw< ' . . . mit den fertigen RUstungen nach einer anderen Seite Front zu 
machen,” (Wimpffen to Beust, Berlin, December 6, 1866, No. 15 A). 

M See chapter iii above. 
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tasteful to him, and might well be considered by him as a 
cause for war. French opposition was probably in Anton’s 
mind from the beginning. 102 At least by May 1866, one of 
his strongest arguments for his plan was the danger that “ a 
war between Austria and Prussia would . . . result in the seiz- 
ure of the dictatorship of Europe by a Napoleonid who would 
give commands to the Houses of Habsburg and Hohenzollern, 
whereas these princely Houses by accepting this treaty plan 
could keep for themselves the dictatorial power in Eu- 
rope.” 163 The same ideal had long been held in Prussian 
military circles, especially by Edwin von Manteuffel, who was 
now half-initiated into the secret. Manteuffel composed a 
memorandum, inspired ( so thought Ludwig von Gablenz ) 
by the King himself. 16 ' 1 In this document Manteuffel con- 
cluded with the pregnant sentence: “Should France object 
[ to this settlement ] then we will have a fine war and Aus- 
tria has the prospect of Milan. . . .” 1SB This is the most ex- 
treme form in which the anti-French motif seems to have been 
committed to paper. 

Obviously Bismarck was not blind to the offensive possibili- 
ties in so sudden a reversal of the balance of power in favor 
of Germany. But did he contemplate the seizure of Alsace? 
There were advantages and disadvantages to his future pro- 
gram in letting Austria hold Strassburg. It might induce Aus- 
tria to give up Venetia to Italy, an acquit de conscience on 
which Bismarck was determined to insist. 160 On the other 
hand, Bismarck cannot have wished to place any obstacles in 
the path of a future war against Austria to drive her from 

But he spoke only of increasing Germany’s 11 independence ” by an in- 
creased defensive strength ( Steno grafhische Berichte 1865, III, p 1841). 

“* From undated memorandum explaining and advocating the Gablenz 
compromise (HHS, Nachlass Gablenz; a copy of this in HA A was avail- 
able to Sybel). To Franz Joseph, Gablenz spoke of “revanche pour Villa 
Franca! und die revanche ware suss und sicher. . . ” (Anton von Gablenz 

to King William, letter of May 23 from Vienna, HAA) 

1M Ludwig von Gablenz to Mensdorfi, May 24, No. 66. 

Memorandum, Kiel, May 21, 1866, in Manteuffel’s hand (HHS). 

IM 0 n May 2, he promised Govone to resign if the King abandoned Italy 
(Govone; Mimoires, pp. 474, 47s). 
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Germany and complete the unification. The Gablenz plan 
in no way prevented such a development — it furthered it. 
He knew that Austria would be weakened, not strengthened, 
by attempting to dominate Bavaria, Baden, and Wiirtemberg. 
But if Austria held Alsace, she could gain the alliance of a 
revengeful France by promising its return. Thus Bismarck 
might later have to face a combination of his enemies instead 
of fighting each individually. If this represents his reason- 
ing, then either he cannot have mentioned Alsace seriously to 
Gablenz , 107 or he cannot have expected that Austria would 
accept the Gablenz overtures at all . 168 

***** 

On the question of Bismarck’s motives, there is the widest 
divergence among historians. Those who consider Bismarck’s 
general policy toward Austria a peaceful and defensive one 
think that he was making a serious attempt at an understand- 
ing with Franz Joseph on the basis of dualism which he hoped 
would cement Austro-Prussian friendship . 180 Those who take 
the view that Bismarck from the beginning considered war 
with Austria almost an essential element in his program look 
upon this Gablenz episode as one of his expedients in promot- 
ing the war . 170 As usual, Bismarck’s later remarks give sup- 
port to both views. The secret documents shed new light on 
the question, but do not give a complete answer. 

The chief argument for Bismarck’s serious desire to have 
the scheme accepted is the fact that, busy as he was, he spent 
a great deal of time and energy working upon Anton’s draft 
to make it into a suitable instrument. The article concerning 

1,7 There is not the slightest hint of it in any of Gablenz’ papers, even the 
most private. 

lra If Austria accepted the plan, she would accept the idea of garrisoning 
Strassburg too, since it was geographically a part of South Germany, her 
allotted sphere. Bismarck said to Dr. Cohen: 11 Luckily ” Austria rejected the 
Gablenz Plan (G.W. VIII, p. 386). 

1M Sybel, Thimine ; with less emphasis on solidarity, Bibl, Egelhaaf, Herre, 
and others. 

170 Stern, Brandenburg, Lenz, Marcks, Kralik, Delbriick, Luckwaldt, Keudell, 
and others. Friedjung’s opinion seems to vary (compare I, p. 311 with p. 

312)- 
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the military arrangements was sent to Moltke for comment, 
and was ultimately expanded to ten times its former size . 171 
In the end, Bismarck had a treaty ready to sign at a moment’s 
notice. But one should not deduce too much from this argu- 
ment. It was characteristic of Bismarck to perfect a tool even 
if there might be only a remote possibility of its use for the 
purpose for which it seemed to be designed . 172 Bismarck 
knew by this time that Austria could be driven out of Ger- 
many only by war. Since February, he had been moving 
heaven and earth to goad Austria into aggression, to make 
war. His greatest stumbling-block was still the King. If 
Austria rejected the present “ compromise,” which embodied 
the ambition of William’s life-time, the effect would be to 
overcome the conscientious scruples of the King against a 
conflict, and to clinch his determination . 173 It presented an 
excellent last chance to show the King that Austria would 
never meet his “just” demands. This was the actual out- 
come a few weeks later: when Austria closed the negotiations, 
Bismarck denounced her, not only before William, but to the 
rest of Europe, as unconciliatory and desirous of war . 174 

If Bismarck seriously wished Austria to accept the plan, 
why were his changes such as to make it more difficult of ac- 
ceptance? 175 Why did he eliminate without exception the 

1,1 G. W. V, pp. 502-503 ; drafts with Moltke’s and Bismarck’s additions, in 
HAA. 

l ”For instance, in February 1865 he drew up a draft treaty between Prussia 
and Augustenburg on the basis of the February demands, though he could be 
fairly certain that Austria would reject them. In June 1865, he drafted a 
treaty with the Grand Duke of Oldenburg for the improbable contingency 
that Austria would accept him as ruler of the Duchies, 

Bismarck said to Gablenz: “ Erst solien Sie diese Vorschlage dem Konige 
vorlegen, und ist es dem Redd, so fliegen Sie als Friedenstaube I Gelingts 
nicht, so haben Sie zur Gewissensruhe und dem Entschlusse des Konigs wert- 
voll beigetragen. Ich aber desavouire Sie.” (Latrille, loc. cit. p. 440). 

"* Bismarck to Goltz, June 2 (G. W. V, p. 521); Bismarck’s circular of 
June 4 {Ibid. pp. 524-525). For the effect on the King, see his letter to Karl 
Alexander of Weimar, June 4 (Schultze II, pp. 77-78) , 

1,8 For instance, he reduced Austria’s compensation for Kiel from 10 to 5 
million thalers, and he eliminated a sentence which was vital to Austria’s 
honor: “ The sovereignty of the Duchies may never be united with the Prus- 
sian crown.” 
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alterations which Mensdorff introduced ? 170 Moreover, he 
intended to insist on Austria’s cession of Venetia, which would 
certainly have reduced the value of the alliance in Franz 
Joseph’s eyes . 177 When Bismarck was questioned about the 
negotiations by someone who suspected them, he replied that 
their purpose was to compromise Austria before the Mittel- 
staaten \ 178 Were such remarks calculated to strengthen Franz 
Joseph’s confidence and enthusiasm for the good cause? 

But if Bismarck did nothing to make a difficult decision 
easier for Austria, why did he take so much pains with the 
drafts and the negotiations? Obviously because William took 
them very seriously; like so much that Bismarck said and did 
and wrote during these years, this playlet was revised and 
performed chiefly for the benefit of the King. But it might 
well serve other purposes. What expedient of Bismarck’s 
was ever single-barrelled? Careful workman that he was, he 
wanted to have it perfected also on the remote chance that 
Austria would accept it, if not now, perhaps on the brink of 
war . 170 If Napoleon proved treacherous, Bismarck could al- 
ter it a little and keep Austria from joining France. It was 
no accident that Bismarck’s interest in Gablenz’ proposals 
increased at the time when Napoleon seemed to escape from 
him, and the congress began to loom in the background. When 
Austria took the plan into earnest consideration, Bismarck 
saw that a tentative agreement might be of advantage to him 
behind the scenes at the congress, either as a Ruckendeckung 

1,6 See below in this chapter. 

"’Bismarck to William, May 2 (Kohl: Anhang I, p. 143) Bismarck to 
Goltz, May 18 (G. W. V, p. 502) ; instructions for the Prussian envoy at the 
Paris congress, June 4 (HAA). Cf. Lenz p. 301; Brandenburg: Untersuchm- 
gen p. 519. 

"“Werner to Mensdorff, Dresden, May 15, tg.: “ Ein vertraulicher Bericht 
des G[ra]fen Hohenthal von gestern, den ich einsah, spricht von Verband- 
lungen, die insgeheim zwischen Oesterrcich und Preussen in der Herzogtiimer- 
frage gepflogen wiirden; G[ra]f Bismarck, dariiber befragt, soil geaussert 
haben, sie fanden nur statt um Oesterreich gegeniiber den Mittelstaaten zu 
compromittiren. . . .” 

"’Karolyi to Mensdorff, May 26, No. 44A; Bismarck to Goltz, May 18 
(G. W. V, p. 502). 
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against Napoleon’s pressure for Rhine territory, or as an in- 
criminating document, a sort of “ Benedetti treaty,” with 
which to compromise and isolate Austria there. Without re- 
vealing this last alternative, however, Bismarck on May 25 
suggested to Count Karolyi ( whom he had not addressed for 
days ) that the three armed powers, Prussia, Austria, and 
Italy, — in opposition to the three neutral powers which were 
sponsoring the congress, — should exchange views upon a 
common attitude. To carry this out, he urged Mensdorff to 
“ appear in Paris with the most extensive powers for conclud- 
ing an agreement with Prussia.” 180 The method of procedure 
to be adopted was naively outlined by Gablenz to Franz 
Joseph in his last audience: “Your Majesty will presently 
send a representative to the congress, at the same time con- 
clude the treaty with Prussia in Kiel and quickly ratify it. 181 
As soon as the Venetian question is brought up at the con- 
gress, Your Majesty’s envoy will leave the conference and 
Your Majesty will reply with the ratified treaty. Napoleon 
of course will be surprised when the sword of justice is taken 
from him — but history will label the Treaty of Kiel with 
the motto: revenge for Villa Franca! and revenge will be 
sweet and sure, for behind the Kiel Treaty will stand a mil- 
lion soldiers.” 182 

Toward the same object, Austro-Prussian solidarity at the 
congress, King William was intending to work upon Austria 

“"Karolyi to Mensdorff, May 26, 1866, No. 44A; Bloomfield to Clarendon, 
May 29, tg. and despatch No. 300 (F. O. 7 Austria 707). As Karolyi was not 
admitted to the secret of the Gablenz negotiations, he did not understand the 
import of Bismarck’s proposal. Bismarck hinted that Mensdorff should leave 
Biegeleben behind (Karolyi to Mensdorff, letter of May 26) . 

1,1 When the Grand Duke of Weimar refused to sponsor the Gablenz plan, 
it was suggested that General Manteuffel and Ludwig von Gablenz be au- 
thorized to conclude it in Kiel (Sybel IV, pp. 282-283). For the interesting 
negotiations between the two governors, see R. Lorenz: “ Gablenz in Holstein,” 
loc. cit. pp. 185-188. 

” Anton von Gablenz to King William, Vienna, May [25], 1866 (HAA). 
This letter was used by Sybel (TV, pp. 283-284), but the present passage was 
not included in his narrative. 
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through King Johann of Saxony . 183 Thus the statesman on 
the Spree adopted the Gablenz compromise as a multi-bar- 
relled expedient in his infinitely complex Politik, 

4 s * % H< * 

What reception was given to the zealous mediator and to 
his treaty on the Danube? Count Esterhazy and Mensdorff 
saw advantages in keeping open the friendly discussions with 
Berlin. Gablenz was received with courtesy and had repeated 
interviews with both ministers, and twice with Franz Joseph 
himself. The attitude of the Emperor and his confidants was 
one of readiness to explore possibilities, but of suspicion to- 
ward Bismarck. To safeguard Austria’s interests, and to 
keep the ball rolling, they made objections and suggested im- 
provements, some of which were fundamental: the plan must 
have regard for Austria’s honor; it must take account of the 
federal point of view; Austria must gain security against 
Italy; and, finally, Austria would take no initiative in pro- 
posing the compromise in public . 184 

The point of honor Anton tried to meet by stipulating that 
the Duchies should never be united to the Prussian crown ( a 
demand to which Bismarck objected), and by adding the 
delectable provision that Austria would be compensated with 
the cession of the Hohenzollern principalities ( which Bis- 
marck later deleted ) , 18B For security against Italy, Austria 
would be given a guarantee of federal aid if France joined 
Italy. This was confided to a secret article, to which Bis- 
marck at first gave his consent, then weakened, then elimin- 
ated entirely. But the most vital necessity in the minds of 
the Vienna statesmen was to bring the plan within the frame- 

“ Bemerkungen zu einem Brief des Konigs von Sachsen an den Gross- 
herzog von Baden,” May 24, 1866 (HAA). 

“‘Anton to Ludwig von Gablenz, letter of May 10 (Appendix A, No. 18). 
These hitherto unknown demands will be dealt with more fully in an article 
reappraising the entire Gablenz episode in detail. 

““The authority for these and the following statements is to be found in 
various manuscript memoranda in the hand of Anton von Gablenz, among 
his brother’s papers in HHS, especially Anton's letter of May 10 (Appendix 
.A, No. 18). 
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work' of the federal pact, and to eliminate the element of 
coercion of the German states. This, of course, struck at the 
heart of the project. They suspected that one of Bismarck’s 
objects in backing Gablenz was to separate Austria from the 
Mlitelstaaten, whose hard-won cooperation the Ballplatz was 
determined not to lose. 18 ® To block such a manoeuvre and to 
protect their bridges behind them, Mensdorff constantly 
stressed the necessity of winning the support of the lesser 
states for the plan . 187 And Esterhazy adroitly suggested that 
Gablenz persuade Bavaria to take the initiative of officially 
proposing the compromise in Berlin and Vienna . 188 This did 
not appeal to the Prussians at all. 

Austria’s chief objection, then, was not met. Nor were her 
“ honor and interests ” really safeguarded. If she gained a 
point as to the Duchies, Prussia gained more: Augustenburg 
was out of the picture, and they became a Prussian appanage. 
Austria gave up her proudest possession, the hegemony of 
Germany, and got no additional security in return. Prussia 
would be her ally in word alone, not in deed. Moreover, the 
Austrians knew well, — and Bismarck knew well, — that to 
dominate the Wittelsbachs would be the devil’s own task, far 
harder than to tame the states north of the Main . 180 Dearly 
as Franz Joseph longed for an accord with Prussia against the 
“ revolution,” he saw that by the present compact Prussia 
got “ the lion’s share .” 190 

In the last analysis, the Emperor could not trust Bis- 
marck . 191 As Belcredi later wrote, by such a pact Austria 
would have given up the last friends she had, and surrendered 
herself entirely to Bismarck’s good graces. Forced to add the 

“ Werther to Bismarck, May 5 , tg. No. 140 (AGEV) ; Werner to Mensdorff, 
May 15, tg,; Bloomfield to Clarendon, May 8, No. 236 (F.O. 7 Austria 706), 
May 24, No. 284 Confidential (F.O. 7 Austria 707). 

Werther to Bismarck, May 10, No. 147 (HAA), May 16, No. 160 (PGS), 
May i 5 , No. 163 (HAA). 

’"Werther to Bismarck, May 10, No, 145 Geheim (HAA). 

” Werther to Bismarck, May 8, tg. No. 142 (AGEV) . , 

m Sybel IV, p. 284, from Anton Gablenz’ letter to William, May 25 (HAA) . 

” Ibid. 
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burden of the domination of South Germany to her other- 
wise far too large political task, her power of resistance 
against the Hungarians would have been seriously weak- 
ened . 192 She could expect revolutions everywhere . 183 Franz 
Joseph was therefore wise not to accept the Gablenz-Bismarck 
treaty. 

But the Emperor need not have rejected it so openly. A 
cleverer diplomacy would have dictated further dragging out 
of the negotiations. There were more questions left hanging 
than were settled: the parliament proposal , 104 the presidency, 
the Zollverein , 10B etc. Actually Bismarck’s freedom was as 
restricted by his treaty with Italy, of whose existence Austria 
was now fairly certain, as the Hofburg was morally bound to 
defend the German states. Probably Mensdorff and Ester- 
hazy did not take the negotiations quite seriously . 180 They 
strung them out in order to keep Bismarck from attacking 
before the Austrian forces were ready . 197 Probably they 
would have continued them longer if the congress invitation 
had not precipitated a decision in the Schleswig-Holstein 
question at this moment. As it was, Mensdorff tried to 
cushion the rejection by further insistence upon the voluntary 
assent of the secondary states . 198 Yielding to a suggestion 

1M “Fragments aus dem Nachlasse des ehemaligen Staatsministers Richard 
Graf Belcredi,” in Die Kultur, 1906, p. 21. 

Lenz p. 308. 

Manteuffel’s memorandum of May 21 (HAA) said it would be called, 
but rendered harmless by Austro-Prussian unity. 

“ s Cf. Brandenburg: Untersuchimgen p. 518. 

"’This seems evident from the sum total of their remarks to Wertber, 
Gablenz, and Lord Bloomfield during the episode. “ Count Bismarck's plans,” 
Mensdorff confided to the British ambassador, 11 have been too long and too 
deeply laid to admit of sufficient modification at the last moment ... to be 
reconcilable with the interests of the Austrian Empire.” (Bloomfield to 
Clarendon, May 12, No. 249. F.O. 7 Austria 706). Cf. Belcredi, loc. cit. p. 
21, on Esterhazy. 

“’Mensdorff suspected that this too was an object of Bismarck’s (Bloom- 
field to Clarendon, May 14, No. 253, F.O. 7 Austria 706). 

Werther to Bismarck, May 27, tg. No. 181 (AGEV). 
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of Gablenz, which bore traces of Berlin authorship, 109 the 
Austrian foreign minister wrote the unofficial envoy a letter, 
regretting “that the tense situation does not admit of direct 
negotiations.” 200 He hoped, however, “ that it will be possi- 
ble for both governments still to find points of contact toward 
an understanding.” 201 Despite these phrases, the rupture 
was only too obvious ; and the unguardedly frivolous and war- 
like remarks of certain Austrian ministers, 202 the reports of 
which Gablenz brought back to Berlin with Mensdorff’s letter, 
gave Bismarck ample return for his efforts. 203 Franz Joseph 
appeared to have broken the last bond between himself and 
the King. 

THE CONGRESS AND THE TRENCH ALLIANCE 

Meanwhile as large a cloud as that of the impending war 
had arisen on Austria’s horizon. The invitations to a con- 
gress at Paris were about to be delivered. With bitter memo- 
ries of the congress in 1856, and the unpleasant consequences 
of rejection in 1859 and 1863, the Ballplatz was tossed be- 
tween acceptance and abstention, as also between the pros- 
pects of being forced to cede Venetia with little or no com- 
pensation, or ruining her favored position in the opinion of 
Europe. 204 

Gablenz to Mensdorff, letter of May 28 (HHS : Naohlass Rechberg). 
Gablenz wanted a letter which he could show in Dresden also, but seemingly 
Mensdorff’s letter did not fulfil this wish. 

200 i e tter does not exist either in HHS or in HAA, but is summarized in 
Werther to Bismarck, May 29, tg. No. 183 (AGEV). Stern’s doubt as to 
whether Mensdorff did write such a letter (IX, p 477) shows that he did not 
investigate Werther’s reports for the Gablenz negotiations. 

ra Werther to Bismarck, May 29, tg. No. 183 (AGEV). 

*" Sybel IV, p. 288; G. W. V, p. 521. 

103 Bismarck spread these remarks, and a tendentious tale of the negotia- 
tions, all over Europe (G. W. V, pp. 521, 525), and even King William did 
not hesitate to use them against Austria (letter to Duke of Weimar, June 4: 
Schultze II, p. 77). 

301 Mensdorff to Metternich, April 29, tg.; Mensdorff to Metternich, Ap- 
ponyi, and Revertera, June 1, No. 2. Kulessa pp. 53-56 has a good summary 
of Austria’s negotiations and policy toward the congress, but he should be 
corrected on p. 55; no council was held on May 30. The final decision was 
taken by Franz Joseph on May 30 or 31, probably after consultation with Ester- 
hazy and Belcredi (see below) . 
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If Mensdorff had acted promptly in early May to secure 
the help of England and Russia in nipping the congress in the 
bud, he might easily have succeeded. Clarendon and Gor- 
chakov were unusually sympathetic with Austria’s position, 
exasperated with Bismarck, and reluctant to heed Napoleon’s 
call . 205 A determined statement from Mensdorff in London 
and St. Petersburg that he would not attend a congress because 
Austria could never discuss Venetia in public would probably 
have decided those courts not to give Napoleon the satisfac- 
tion of forcing Austria into a corner. But this statement was 
not made, — presumably because Mensdorff, and Metternich, 
feared to incur the displeasure of the French Emperor, from 
whom they were asking an alliance. 

The Austrians had tried instead to dissuade Napoleon by 
using every possible argument against the congress . 206 Met- 
ternich did not mince words on the subject in Paris. “ The 
congress,” he said, “ is the first act of hostility against Austria, 
not by Prussia nor Italy, but by a coalition which might be- 
come European.” 207 But failing to stop the juggernaut, 
which a public desire for peace was propelling inexorably on- 
ward, Metternich tried then to reach an agreement with the 
French as a basis for the deliberations. This too was in 
vain . 208 In despair, he concluded somewhat tardily, “ The 
Emperor wants to induce us at all costs to yield Venice, and 
expects to get it either through the war or by means of the 
congress .” 209 

By this time the Ball-platz had become alarmed. Friends 
on many sides, Beust, Clarendon, Drouyn de Lhuys, were now 

"'For Russia, Kulessa p. 44; Charles-Roux: Alexandre II, Gortchakoff, et 
Napoleon III, pp. 378-37 9; Origines VIII, pp. 459-460; and chapter x above. 
For England, Ramsay p. 183; Origines VIII, pp. 439-442; Cowley to Clar- 
endon, May 1, No. 553 Secret and Confidential (F.O. 27 France 1616) ; and 
chapter x above Clarendon preferred a combined appeal to the armed 
powers; Gortchakov preferred to continue the Tsar’s personal mediation. 

** Metternich to Mensdorff, May 14, tg. 

*" Metternich to Mensdorff, May 23, No. 28B (Oncken I, pp. 227-228). 

Metternich to Mensdorff, letter of May 21 (Oncken I, pp. 218-221). 

*» Metternich to Mensdorff, May 23, No. 28B (Oncken I, p 230). 
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urging Austria for her own best interests to accept, if only to 
gain time, or to prevent Prussia from reaping a moral vic- 
tory. 210 Bismarck and Italy sent in their acceptances. Mens- 
dorff had vaguely indicated to the British from the beginning 
that Austria would not reject the congress, but he had not 
promised an unconditional acceptance. 211 In Paris, he had 
warned that Austria could not admit the Venetian question 
as a basis of discussion. 212 On May 25, he said the same to 
London and St. Petersburg, and insisted that the congress 
settle first the question of the Duchies, the real cause for the 
strife in Europe. Only if that were satisfactorily adjusted, 
Austria might admit a discussion of the Italian situation. 218 
This protest came too late to affect the invitations, and Napo- 
leon paid no attention to it. As a result, on May 30, Mens- 
dorff was still confronted with the original dilemma. 

What happened in the Battplatz has been variously re- 
ported. It has been stated that Mensdorff himself favored 
acceptance, in order to gain time for further armaments. 214 
But the Count in his apologia combats this very argument 
and defends his final rejection of the congress. 215 It has also 
been said that the foreign minister ordered his Referent, 
Baron Aldenburg, to draft an unreserved acceptance, 210 and 
that Esterhazy forced a change, and secured the Emperor’s 
support for reservations. A somewhat different story emerges 

“Werner to Mensdorff, May 21, No. 39, May 23, No. 60, May 26, No. 62; 
Apponyi to Mensdorff, May 16, No. 36; memorandum of Drouyn de Lhuys, 
May 21 (sketch of procedure at the congress), HHS. 

“Bloomfield to Clarendon, May 8, No. 236; May 23, No. 272 Confidential; 
May 26, No. 290; May 28, No. 292 (all from F.O. 7 Austria 707). The last 
despatch contains Mensdorff’s positive assurance. 

“Mensdorff to Metternich, May 23, tg. 

111 Mensdorff to Metternich, Apponyi, and Revertera, May 23 (Origines IX, 
pp. 266-268). 

111 Stern IX, p. 478, relying on Plener I, p. 80, and Wertheimer: “ Zwei unge- 
druckte Denkschriften des oesterreichischen Ministers Graf Mensdorff fiber 
das Jahr 1866,” in Preussische Jahrbilcher CLXXX, 1920, p. 339. But 
Wertheimer’s evidence is the exact opposite of Plener’sl 

“ Wertheimer, loc. cit. p. 339. 

*" Plener I, p. 78 f. 
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from the reports of the British ambassador. On May 30, 
Lord Bloomfield inquired what form the Austrian reply would 
take. “ It would contain,” said Mensdorff, “ a declaration 
that Austria did not seek any territorial aggrandizement or 
increase of power, and that She trusted the other states would 
be disposed to make declarations in the same sense. The 
Roman question would be alluded to,” he added. 217 The 
Emperor’s approval was to be sought the following morning. 
Lord Bloomfield expressed the fear that this reply would not 
aid the conference and indicated Austria’s intention not to 
attend. Mensdorff replied merely that he was ready to set 
out for Paris, but would not do so “ until he heard further.” 218 
From this it is clear that the first unamended draft contained 
sufficient reservations to endanger the congress. 

During the afternoon, or the next morning, Franz Joseph 
went over the draft and tightened the reservations. 210 He 
held no formal council on the subject 220 but was probably in- 
fluenced by Esterhazy to make the changes. 221 He felt that 
Austria’s position would be worse if he accepted the congress 
and then broke it up than if he stayed away altogether. 222 
To cede Venetia in the face of European pressure would be 
“ suicide,” to sell it would be dishonorable, to exchange it for 
adequate compensation impossible without war. 223 The Aus- 

3IT Bloomfield to Clarendon, May 31, No. 305 (F.O. 7 Austria 707). To 
Baron Werther, Mensdorff spoke of Austria’s “ acceptance with reservations ” 
(Werther to Bismarck, May 30, tg. No. 185, 2 pm., PGS). 

2la Bloomfield to Clarendon, May 31, No. 305 (F.O. 7 Austria 707). Mens- 
dorff’s disinclination to attend the congress in person was lessened by Bis- 
marck's message through Karolyi to the effect that “ there is a better chance 
of their coming to an understanding at Paris than elsewhere.” (Bloomfield to 
Clarendon, May 29, tg. and No. 300. F.O. 7 Austria 707) . 

“Bloomfield to Clarendon, May 31, tg. and No. 306, 6:15 pm. (F.O. 7 
Austria 707) ; Mosbourg to Drouyn, tg. May 31, and despatch of June 1 
( Origines IX, pp. 326, 338 ff.) 

“No protocol exists, and none is missing. The incorrect assertion in 
Ollivier VIII, p. 159 (an extraordinary council of five hours’ length I), and 
Kulessa p. 55. may have come from Mosbourg (cf. Origines IX, p. 326). 

“Beust: Aits drei Vierteljafirhunderten II, p. 16, as corroboration of Plener. 

m Origines IX, p. 360. 

“Mensdorff to Metternich, Apponyi, and Itevertera, June i, No. 2. 
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trians wished now to kill the congress. As a sop to Catholic 
opinion, they expressed regret that the Pope was not invited; 
Mensdorff had “ no intention of pressing the subject far- 
ther.” 224 

Early in the afternoon of May 31, telegrams were des- 
patched to the three neutral courts saying that Austria ac- 
cepted the invitation on condition that all powers should re- 
nounce any territorial gains at the conference. 225 Meanwhile 
Baron Aldenburg redrafted the official reply, which went off 
the following day. 225 It was hoped that the congress bugaboo 
had thus received the coup de grace ; but Mensdorff continued 
his travelling plans. 227 Failing to induce Esterhazy to ac- 
company him, he called Count Blome from Munich. 228 The 
ambitious envoy at once obeyed the call, and though the con- 
gress was soon buried, he remained a week in Vienna to spur 
the Emperor and Mensdorff into the inevitable war. 

The backwardness of the military preparations of Austria, 
and especially of the German states, should have induced 
Franz Joseph to attend the congress, once he had failed to 
destroy it at the beginning. Austria would have lost nothing 
by attending, and she would have gained two or three precious 
weeks for complete mobilization. Moreover, she might have 
forced Bismarck to assume the odium of breaking up the con- 
ference, for he was worried at the approaching expiration of 
his alliance with Italy, and the opportunity for his foes to 
complete their preparations, — so worried that he contem- 
plated the possible necessity for withdrawing from the con- 

™* Mensdorff’s remark (Bloomfield to Clarendon, June 2, No. 314 Confiden- 
tial. F.O. 7 Austria 707). 

“ Mensdorff to Metternich, Apponyi, and Revertera, May 31, tg. 2:50 p.m. 
Cf. Origines IX, p. 336. 

“Mensdorff to Metternich, Apponyi, and Revertera, June 1, No. 1 ( Staats - 
archiv XI, pp. 47-49). The redrafting had been completed on May 31 (Mens- 
dorff to Metternich, June 1, No. 5. Oncken I, p. 248). 

m Bloomfield to Clarendon, May 31, tg. and No. 306, 6:15 p.m. (F.O. 7 
Austria 707). Cf. Origines IX, p. 342. 

“Bloomfield to Clarendon, May 28, No, 292 (F.O. 7 Austria 707), letter 
of May 29 (F, 0 . 356 Bloomfield Papers 39) ; Mensdorff to Blome, May 31, 
tg. 
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ference himself . 220 But Franz Joseph was willing to pay the 
price to preserve Austria’s “ honor and dignity 

For a few days the monarch had to face a barrage of angry 
criticism from almost all European countries. The weak- 
kneed leaders of the secondary states howled against Austria, 
the peace-breaker. Pfordten, who had been elected delegate 
to the congress by the Diet, now had an additional grievance 
against the Ballplatz. Clarendon was outspoken in denuncia- 
tion, and Alexander frowned. Yet second thought recalled 
the harassing provocations of Bismarck; and Austria lost 
little permanent respect by her action . 230 Napoleon growled 
in public, — but in reality he was not disappointed, for his 
trap had worked, and now it could be discarded. A chastened 
Austria was pressing again for his alliance. Franz Joseph 
preferred to accept his harsh terms in private, rather than 
before the areopagus of Europe. 

sjs s|t jjc sjc jfc 

At the moment when Mensdorff sent Metternich the refusal 
of the congress in the form of an acceptance, he had ordered 
his ambassador to renew his confidential conversations toward 
an understanding with France “in case of war .” 231 This, he 
hoped, would mollify Caesar, as also the hint that after a war 
the congress might prove more successful . 232 As the previous 
negotiation had shattered upon Napoleon’s inability to guar- 
antee Italian neutrality, and reluctance to bind himself be- 
fore war was inevitable, Mensdorff now tacitly dropped the 
former condition, and he showed that Austria’s move toward 
Frankfurt would probably bring war . 233 Latterly, Napoleon 
in conversations with Metternich had hinted at other condi- 

™ This is evident from Bismarck’s “ Instructions for the Prussian delegate 
to the Paris congress,” June 4, 1866 (HAA; not published by Thimme). 

2.0 Alexander soon came to appreciate Austria’s stand (Mensdorff to Varn- 
biiler, letter of June 13), and so did the British (cf. Lord Russell’s words, in 
Vitzthum p. 191). 

2.1 Mensdorff to Metternich, May 31 tg., June x tg. and No. 3 reservlt 
(Oncken I, pp. 247-248). 

212 Mensdorff to Metternich, June 1 tg. 

223 Mensdorff to Metternich, June x, No. 5 (Oncken I, pp. 248-249). 
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tions as his price for an entente. “ Could you promise ... a 
cession of Venetia whether you whip the Italians or not? ” 231 
He could not permit the restoration of the dispossessed 
princes, nor could he guarantee to restore all the papal 
lands 285 

Faced with these counter-proposals, Mensdorff went part 
way to meet them. He promised that Austria would not re- 
tain any territory she might occupy in the course of the war 
in Italy, and she would not attempt to restore the former 
rulers. But he expected France not to oppose spontaneous 
popular movements directed against Italian unity. 230 With 
new instructions along these lines, Metternich appeared at the 
Tuileries on June 3, and had one of the most memorable of 
all his audiences with the third Napoleon. 287 After handing 
Mensdorff’s despatches to the Emperor to read, the prince 
took from his pocket a piece of paper on which he had 
sketched Austria’s terms. “These are, in my opinion, the 
maximum of our concessions,” he said. Napoleon perused the 
despatches and the terms. “ This is good,” he replied finally, 
“because it gives me confidence, but it is not all. . . , We 
must frankly discuss the Venetian question, for without its 
solution, at least in prospect, we cannot reach an understand- 
ing.” So saying, he took from a drawer’ of his desk a “ petit 
fro jet bien court et bien simple ” and submitted it to the 
ambassador. It offered French neutrality on two conditions, 
the cession of Venetia after the war under all circumstances, 
and the promise not to make territorial changes without 
French consent, if the balance of power in Germany were 

“’Metternich to Mensdorff, May 23, No. 28B (Oncken I, p. 230). 

’“Metternich to Mensdorff, May 29, No. 29B (Oncken I, pp 238-239). 

““Mensdorff to Metternich, June x, No. 5 (Oncken I, pp. 248-249). The 
Austrians were subventioning an uprising in Naples (protocol of the council 
of May 14, 1866; cf. Pietro C Ulloa: Vn re in estlio, la corte di Francesco II 
a Roma dal 1861 al 1870 [Bari 1928] pp. 135-136) . 

“’Reported in Metternich to Mensdorff, June 6, No. 30B (Oncken X, pp. 

250-354)- 
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threatened . 388 “ If you accept what I propose,” said the 
Emperor, “ nothing will embroil us any more; if you think 
you must refuse, I shall be forced to arm and eventually to 
intervene.” 239 Metternich protested the severity of these 
terms. “Your Majesty holds the knife at our throat,” he 
said. Though the audience ended on a more personal and 
friendly note, the hard reality of Napoleon’s demands was 
only too evident. 

The next day, the Emperor summoned his foreign minister 
and the Duke of Gramont, who had come to Paris a fortnight 
before ostensibly on a family affair; 240 he charged the latter 
to begin negotiations in Vienna, in the greatest secrecy, on the 
basis of the 11 petit projet.’' 241 Austria had already lowered 
her demands regarding the Italian peninsula, and she was 
willing to make concessions on the future arrangements of 
Germany. But the crux of the matter was Venetia. If Franz 
Joseph agreed to cede it under all circumstances , he was rec- 
ognizing the principle of nationality. This he could not do, 
and he therefore refused to assent to the cession unless he 
obtained “ equivalent territorial compensation ” in Ger- 
many . 242 Gramont supported this Austrian demand . 243 But 
even if Austria won the war, she might not succeed in taking 
a province from Prussia. Then Napoleon’s dream would still 
remain unrealized. This the French Emperor could not face. 
Drouyn wired that the text could not be altered in the Aus- 

m Text in Origines X, p 27. Stern IX, p. 482, erroneously states that Gra- 
mont and Drouyn gained Napoleon for the treaty on June 4. But Napoleon 
had already shown the draft to Metternich on June 3, and had suggested its 
main idea to Metternich before Gramont had reached Paris (see above). 

”* Metternich to Mensdorff, June 6, No. 30B (Oncken I, pp. 250-254). 

’"Gramont had left Vienna on May 24 ( Origines IX, p. 264) to attend a 
wedding in the family (Bloomfield to Clarendon, letter of May 25. F.O. 356 
Bloomfield Papers 39). 

“ Origines X, pp. 26-27. The negotiations have left little trace in the 
Vienna archives, and can be followed only in the Origines X, pp. 26-260 pas- 
sim, especially pp. 110-114, 143-146. 

,a Origines X, p. 112. 

“ Origines X, p. 113. 
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trian sense. 214 The Ballplatz was confronted with the al- 
ternative of getting no treaty. Would Napoleon make war 
to obtain Venetia, if Austria refused to sign? Franz Joseph 
thought so, and called his council to arrive at a final decision. 

The Emperor opened this momentous, lugubrious session 
of June n with a warning to maintain the strictest secrecy 
concerning the discussions. 246 After a sketchy summary of 
the negotiations, he came to the heart of the matter. Gra- 
mont, he said, had orders to declare that Napoleon preferred 
an understanding with Austria, but if this were not possible, 
he would turn to Prussia. “ Prussia had offered him for such 
an occasion the cession of the Rhine provinces, and it needed 
only his simple acceptance to close the deal with Berlin 240 — - 
the result would be his active entrance into the war with his 
entire forces. Between Prussia and Italy there existed a 
mutually binding treaty with a duration till July 8 ; and nego- 
tiations for its prolongation were in progress between the two 
governments. Under these circumstances, with the pistol at 
our breast, there seemed no other choice but to enter the 
negotiations. . . .” Franz Joseph then asked Mensdorff to read 
the various changes in the treaty drafts, ending with the final 
(French) version of article 2, but omitting all mention of 
compensations. 

During the discussion which followed, no one seemed to 
question Prussia’s supposed offer of the Rhine provinces. 
An abject fear of Napoleon’s power was manifest, however, 
among all but Esterhazy. The little count had the temerity 
to question whether Napoleon’s pistol was really loaded. He 
pointed out that article 2 was so loosely worded that a quite 
different interpretation was permissible. By this remark he 
can only have meant that Austria might escape the obligation 
to cede Venetia, even if fortune favored her arms in Germany. 

Origines X, pp, 108-109. 

"'Protocol of the council of June 11, 1866 (HHS; printed in Redlich II, 
pp. 804-808). Cf. Stern IX, pp. 484-485. 

“ Gramont had made such statements to the Austrians in February (Mey- 
senbug to Mensdorff, February 22, letter), and probably repeated them now. 
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All were conscious of the tremendous cost of the alliance, 
but none opposed its conclusion. To reject it, and to drive 
Napoleon into the camp of Austria’s two bitter enemies would 
be “ more than daring,” in the Emperor’s judgment. He con- 
cluded with an expression of regret for the soldiers who would 
have to fight in vain for Venetia. 

On the following day, Mensdorff and Gramont signed the 
“secret convention between France and Austria,” as it was 
called . 247 They signed also a “ note additionnelle," having 
the same force as the treaty , 2 ' 18 and a “ note explicative .” 249 
In the former were interred most of the minor demands 
among Mensdorff’s first proposals, now weakened to impo- 
tence . 260 But there were more important matters, too. France 
agreed to sanction any increase of Austrian territory con- 
quered in Germany “ provided it is not of a nature to disturb 
the European balance by establishing an Austrian hegemony 
which would unite Germany under a single authority.” 
Whether this would bar a revival of the Furstentag project 
was not clear. Finally, Austria might demand non-Italian 
lands for the dispossesed Habsburg princes. 

In conversation with Gramont, Franz Joseph indicated that 
Austria expected Silesia for herself, and an unspecified in- 
crease of territory for Saxony, Wiirtemberg, “ and even 
Bavaria .” 261 In return, he would not oppose the formation 
of a “ new independent German state ” out of the Rhine 
provinces . 252 He wanted a German crown for the ex-Grand 

217 French copy in Origines X, p. 258; identical Austrian copy in Oncken I, 
pp 265-266. 

“French copy in Origines X, pp. 259-260; identical Austrian copy in 
Oncken I, pp. 266-267. 

2 " French copy in Origines X, p 260, 

250 Restoration of former papal territories; neutralization of Venice’s harbor; 
permissibility of uprisings against Italian unity; Venetian share of Austrian 
debt; indemnity for fortresses. 

251 Origines X, pp. 1x2, 145. In council of June 11, Franz Joseph had 
omitted Bavaria from the list of beneficiaries (Redlich II, p. 808). 

251 Origines X, p. 145. Franz Joseph did not mention the Rhine state in 
council. 
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Duke of Tuscany, but his other relatives could go begging. 253 
Finally, he agreed — still orally only — to reach an under- 
standing with France “ on the results of all territorial 
changes," 25 1 whatever that might mean. 

Such was the pitiful outcome of years of effort on Metter- 
nich’s part to bring Austria and France together. It bore the 
earmarks of mistrust, not friendship. And its guilty secret was 
guarded for many years. No government has been more severely 
criticised for concluding a treaty than Austria for subscribing 
to this one, 255 Yet few were the mortal men in June 1866 
who would not have done the same. The almost miraculous 
and kaleidoscopic changes caused by the war of that summer 
have so utterly altered the picture that it is extremely difficult 
to think oneself back into the pre-1866 situation. 

Some of the criticism is hardly deserved. It has been 
pointed out that most of the stipulations turned out to be 
nothing but pious hopes for Austria. 256 Esterhazy has been 
accused of paying dearly to restore the papal territories. 257 
But by May and June these objects had become secondary, 
or less. They were not even mentioned in the protocol of the 
council, which would surely have reported all that the min- 
isters considered advantages in the treaty. 268 What the Em- 
peror and Mensdorff and Esterhazy wanted, now that Italy’s 
neutrality was impossible to obtain, 260 was the neutrality of 
France, All else mattered little. For that alone, they were 
willing to sacrifice all else, — the Pope, the Habsburg princes, 
and even Venetia. The mistakes had been made earlier; they 
were paying now. 

Did Austria pay too high a price for the neutrality of 
France? The leading historians answer yes, Napoleon in- 

“ 3 Origines X, p. 146 

“ Origines X, p. 145 

a “ Ollivier: L’Empire libiral VIII, pp. 184-185; Stern IX, p 486, Friedjung 
I, pp. 322-324; Sybel IV, pp 300-302. 

Ollivier VIII, p. 185; Stern IX, p. 486. 

“'Friedjung I, pp. 322-323. 

1W Redlicb II, pp 804-808. 

“They found this out finally on June 7 ( Origines X, p. no). 
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tended to remain neutral in any case . 280 But if one peruses 
carefully all the reports of Metternich and Lord Cowley from 
Paris during May, one gets a new impression of the intense 
and tremendously earnest determination of Napoleon not to 
allow this crisis to pass without securing Venetia — by the 
congress, or by the war, through Austria, or against her. The 
ambassadors of England, Prussia, Austria, and Italy, all an- 
ticipated active intervention . 2111 Though Napoleon expected 
that Austria would eventually win the victory over her two 
enemies , 262 yet a few French divisions could easily have 
turned the scale against Franz Joseph. Neither England nor 
Russia would come to Austria’s aid, that was certain . 203 The 
risks of a three-against-one war would have been less than 
the risks of armed mediation. It is true that French public 
opinion was hostile to the Prussians and Italians, but there 
was a strong party at court seeking to promote a triple alli- 
ance between these states and France. If Austria had re- 
fused to promise Venetia except for equal compensation, as 
Mensdorff and Esterhazy wished to stipulate, then after the 
first victory, Austria might hold out her hand to Prussia, re- 
tain her Italian province, and thumb her nose at France. The 
temptation for Napoleon to fight against Franz Joseph was 
therefore great. He had always reserved the right to inter- 
vene later in the struggle; his own foreign minister, many 
of his intimates, and nearly all contemporaries thought he 
would. Was Franz Joseph, then, as misguided as has been 
hitherto supposed? 

2M 011ivier, Friedj'ung, Stern, Brandenburg, and others. 

201 Cowley’s opinion " If peace is not preserved, it will not be long before 
His Majesty is in the field with Italy." (tg. to Clarendon, May xx. FO. 27 
France 1616). Goltz and Nigra were hopeful of obtaining the French alli- 
ance. 

2 ” Max von Szczepanski “ Napoleon III. und sein Heer,” in Heidelberger 
Abhandlungen zur mittleren und netteren Geschichte XL1I, 1913, p 138; Met- 
ternich to Mensdorff, letter of April 14, Fleury: Memoirs oj the Empress 
Euginic II, pp 154, 176 (Napoleon’s words). 

202 England would enter the war only if Belgium were threatened (memo- 
randum of Queen Victoria on conversation with Lord Clarendon, May 6, 
1866. Letters oj Queen Victoria, second series I, p. 326). 
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But Austria did pay too high a price for French neutrality, 
nevertheless. Article 3, unless its none too precise wording 
were used as a means of escape, contained the germ of a 
dangerous power of interference by France. This Austria 
need not have allowed. Iffie acceptance of a Rhine state, and 
the promise not to unite all Germany under Austrian control, 
would undoubtedly have sufficed, with Venetia, to gain Napo- 
leon’s neutrality. In Austria’s haste, she acted clumsily; but 
she was not intentionally disloyal to her German brethren. 
The Ballplatz gave no written promise to allow France to an- 
nex even one square mile of German territory; if they gave 
oral promises, as certain Frenchmen claimed later, such prom- 
ises were calculated to serve the same purpose as Bismarck’s 
repeated insinuations, and could be easily repudiated. 264 

Austria may also be criticized on fundamental points of 
diplomatic procedure. She accepted Napoleon’s threats with- 
out checking up on them to find out whether Bismarck had 
really offered the Rhine, or whether Napoleon was really in 
a position to enter a war. Napoleon’s own words to Metter- 
nich indicated that he had been dissappointed with Prus- 
sia. 286 But the Ballplatz did not trouble to ask Metternich 
the question. Austria, in short, delivered herself to the 
French, lock, stock, and barrel, without keeping an alterna- 
tive line of retreat, without any bargaining power. When 
Mensdorff finally threatened to turn to Prussia, it was too 
feeble and too late. 208 Four days earlier, he might have se- 
cured better terms. These negotiations are a glaring com- 
mentary on the lack of flexibility of Austrian diplomacy, its 
misinterpretation of realities, its tardiness and dogmatism. 

After all, it mattered little that Austria, in June, made a 
humiliating treaty, which sacrificed Venetia for French neu- 

w Sybel IV, p. 302 and Oncken I, pp. 290-291, rely too heavily on the 
reminiscences of Baron Andre, Drouyn’s undersecretary, which are not with- 
out errors of fact. G. Roloff . Bismarck p. 80, takes a more correct view. 

*“ Metternicii to Mensdorff, June 3, tg. No. 94, June 6, No. 30B (Oncken I, 
pp. 250, 253-254). 

m Origines X, p. 115. 
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trality and German prospects. The real mistake had been 
made in March, for the sacrifice of Venetia at that time would 
have spared her the war, ruined Bismarck’s policy, and pre- 
served Austria’s position in Germany. 

With the alliance signed, the Austrians felt conscience- 
stricken but secure. They now had a powerful argument 
with which to encourage the German states , 207 to dispel their 
fear that Napoleon and Bismarck had a secret compact 
against Austria . 268 These politicians of the secondary states 
were still ready to catch at any straw which gave a prospect 
of peace. Yet inevitably they were drawn into the vortex 
of armaments. 

MT The Ballflatz used this argument at once (Blome to Mensdorff, June 11, 
No. 67A; Mensdorff’s circular tg. June 12, to Munich, Dresden, Hanover, 
Stuttgart, Karlsruhe, Cassel, and Darmstadt). 

“"Blame to Mensdorff, letter of May 5; Handel to Mensdorff, May 22, No. 
50; Blome to Mensdorff, May 28, No 57A. 
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AUSTRIA SUNDERS HER CHAINS 
THE FINAL CONTEST FOR ALLIES 

Military considerations had occupied Mensdorff’s attention 
in connection with states outside of Germany as well as inside, 
during the crowded month of May. Troop movements in 
southern France and in Russia had aroused his suspicions, 
though they proved of little consequence . 1 He had tried to 
induce Denmark and Switzerland to mobilize detachments of 
their troops on the borders of Prussia and Italy . 2 The Swiss, 
at least, complied, because they were glad to prevent impul- 
sive Garibaldians from violating their neutrality . 3 And Den- 
mark, unable to secure an agreement with Prussia for the re- 
turn of North Schleswig, remained officially neutral, while 
sympathizing with Austria . 4 

Meanwhile, Bismarck had pursued his attempts to create 
an enemy in Austria’s rear, in the Danubian principalities, 
and was preparing to extend his operations throughout the 
Balkans. Austria’s interest in the future Rumania lay with 
that of Russia and Turkey in preventing the accession of a 
foreign prince to the vacant throne; 8 and Mensdorff secretly 

“Mensdorff to Metternich, May 29, No. 3 riservSe (Oncken I, p, 237), 
Mensdorff to Revertera, April 3, No. 3. 

“Mensdorff to Frankenstein, May 13; Mensdorff to Mensshengen, May 14, 
June 19. In February, Mensdorff had expressed the hope that Austria could 
count on Denmark in a war, and intimated that an arrangement could be 
made about North Schleswig (Frahnr 11 Die Bismarclcsche Losung der scbles- 
wig-holsteinische Frage,” in Zeitschrtft der Gesellschaft fur schleswig-holstetn- 
ische Geschichte LIX, 1930, p. 429, quoting Friis Nordslesvigske Stfirgsmaal 
I, p, 102) . 

“Mensshengen to Mensdorff, June 18, tg. 

4 Austrian sympathies : Wimpffen to Gablenz, letter of April 8 (HHS, Nach- 
lass Gablenz ) . 

1 Riker: The Making of Roumania pp. 316-317. 
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encouraged Russia in her opposition. 6 But he could not 
openly break with Napoleon, who was checking the Turks and 
secretly encouraging a foreign prince. Consequently, “Aus- 
tria was doomed to remain a passive and troubled witness of 
events she could not prevent.” 7 The suspicion of the Ball- 
platz had gradually become a certainty, that Bismarck and 
Napoleon both had a hand in the election of Prince Karl of 
Hohenzollern by the Rumanians on April 15. 8 Mensdorff 
tried to get England to join the side of those who wanted the 
treaties upheld. 9 Though the Austrians were forewarned be- 
fore the Prince set out for his adopted country, and though 
he passed through the length of Austria and under the very 
shadow of Vienna on a slow Danube steamer, he was not ap- 
prehended by the Austrian police, perhaps not even sus- 
pected. 10 Mensdorff raged in vain at the impotence of the 
Paris conference to prevent the flaunting of its resolutions; 11 
he hoped that Turkey would occupy the principalities, and he 
threatened independent action if the powers opposed her. 12 
But he was too busy with Prussia, Italy, and the German 
states to carry out his threats. Moreover, his experienced 
consul in Bukarest, Baron Eder, took a calmer view of the 
situation: two regiments would suffice to conquer the land, 
he wrote, and one cannon shot would drive out the new 

“Mensdorff to Revertera, March 29. 

1 Riker p. 517. 

" To the Prussians, Mensdorff accused Napoleon ; to the French and English, 
he railed against Bismarck 

'Mensdorff to Apponyi, April 19, No. 1 (Henry: V Abdication du Prince 
Cuza p 323). 

“As both Prussia and France officially denied connection with the candi- 
dacy, Austria might have seized the Prince without adverse consequences, and 
with legal correctness, for travelling under false passports (For his passports, 
see Stern IX, pp. 225-226). 

“Mensdorff to Metternich, May 25 (Henry p 391) 

13 Mensdorff to Metternich and Apponyi, May 29 (Henry p. 396) But 
Mensdorff checked his more zealous envoy, Prokesch, in Constantinople 
(Schlitter “ Oesterreich-Ungarn und die Anf'ange Rumaniens 1856-187:” pp. 
114-115, in Ans der Regierungszeit Kaiser Franz Joseph I. pp. 105-189 Schlit- 
ter’s account begins in detail only in June 1866, but is thoroughly documented 
from that point, with Austrian materials). 
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ruler. 13 If truth be told, Prince Karl was too fearful of the 
threatened Turkish assault to play the villain’s role against 
Austria for which Bismarck had chosen him. 11 Consequently, 
Franz Joseph, though watchful, did not actually divert any 
troops to the East from the armies on the Prussian and Ital- 
ian fronts. 16 

He was equally fortunate in the case of his Serbian frontier. 
Early in 1866, his consul in Belgrade had reported a notable 
change for the better in the attitude of the leaders and the 
peasantry toward Austria. The consul gave the credit to 
Prince Michael, the ruler, who had repeatedly assured him 
that he wished to initiate closer relations with the monarchy 10 
Mindful of this, in May, on Mensdorff’s recommendation, 
Franz Joseph conferred a high decoration upon Prince 
Michael. 11 The Ballplatz felt that they had a friend also in 
Prince Nikita of Montenegro, and believed, “ in the event of 
hostilities taking place in the Adriatic, that His Highness 
might be very useful ... to promote the interests of Aus- 
tria. . . .” ]S Bismarck thought differently, and shortly before 
the war broke out, he began to give official encouragement to 
a revolutionary enterprise which aimed at “the march of 
Serbian battalions to Agram and the founding of a South-Slav 
state.” 10 

Meanwhile, Mensdorff and his colleagues viewed with sat- 
isfaction the decision of Bavaria, Saxony, Wurtemberg, 
Darmstadt, and Nassau to mobilize their forces. 20 The reso- 

“Eder to Mensdorff, April 13, No. 55 (Henry pp. 307-308). 

14 Wendel: Bismarck und Serbien im Jahre 1866 p. 45 (from Prussian docu- 
ments) . 

“ Riker p. 338 note 1 (from documents in the Kriegsarchiv ) . 

10 Godel-Lannoy to Mensdorff, February 26, 1866, cited in Mensdorff’s 
Vortrag of May 17. 

17 Mensdorff’s Vorirag of May 17, approved May 21 by Franz Joseph. 

“Mensdorff’s remark (Bloomfield to Clarendon, May 24, No. 276. F.O. 7 
Austria 707). 

“Wendel p. 33, Wendel’s book illuminates the entire dimarche as far as 
possible from official and printed sources. 

M Cf. Franz Joseph’s letter of May n {Brief e an seine Mutter p. 353) . 
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lution of these states was strengthened at a conference which 
met at Bamberg on May 13 and 14, and included Hanover 
and the Thuringian courts as observers. 21 Within a week, 
Baron Dalwigk, speaking for Hesse-Darmstadt, could notify 
Vienna that “ we are completely mobilized and will fulfil our 
duties to the last moment." 22 Less encouraging was the news 
that the Wiirtemberg contingents could not be ready before 
June 2 5 23 That the military cooperation of Baden was out of 
the question, had become clear to the Bhllplatz. Knowing 
the difficulties with which Baron Edelsheim had to cope at 
court, Austria had not embarrassed him by pressure. 24 The 
most that Austria could expect was political cooperation in 
the Diet, 26 and this depended upon the influence which Pford- 
ten and Varnbuler could exercise in Karlsruhe. 26 Even 
Bavaria’s scheduled output of 45,000 trained soldiers within 
three weeks seemed highly exaggerated. 27 Nevertheless, it 
was a heartening fact that five Mittelstaaten had crossed the 
Rubicon. 

With this success behind them, the Ballplatz pressed on to 
the solution of the two remaining problems, the coordination 
of these scattered local forces into a single military machine, 
and the consolidation of the political front against Prussia, 
already united in the Diet in April. These problems taxed 
Austrian diplomacy to the utmost, and in the end they were 
even less satisfactorily solved than the Vienna statesmen, in 
their pessimism, had anticipated. 

11 For the Bamberg conference, see Dalwigk’s Tagebucher pp. 2x5-217. 
Mensdorff secured detailed information from Pfordten and Beust (Blome to 
Mensdorff, May 17, No. 50A; Werner to Mensdorff, May 17 No. 57A, May 
19 No. 58). 

“Dalwigk’s letter of May 20 (Vogt p. 96), 

” Handel to Mensdorff, second letter of May 26. 

* Zulauf to Mensdorff, May 4, No. 30. 

15 Zulauf to Mensdorff, May 18, No. 36. 

* Handel to Mensdorff, first letter of May 5 ; Blome to Mensdorff, May 20, 
No. 52. They both offered their services. 

" " Reliable ” data communicated by Pfordten to Blome (Blome to Mens- 
dorff, April 3, No. 28C Geheim). 
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The coordination of the federal military forces met unex- 
pectedly vigorous opposition. “ Each of the Kings wanted 
to manage his own war-policy; it did not dawn on them that 
they thereby handed themselves over to the single enemy who 
was ready to strike .” 28 The worst offenders were Baden and 
Bavaria. Franz Joseph had secured the appointment of one 
of his high officers, Prince Alexander of Hesse, to the com- 
mand of the eighth federal army corps . 20 Baden, though she 
had made no military contribution herself, objected to this 
connection with the Austrian army, and forced Varnbiiler to 
request and to secure the Prince’s resignation from Habsburg 
service . 30 Austria then tried to exert her influence through 
the liaison officer, Colonel Schonfeld . 31 But Pfordten, with 
shortsighted sectionalism, complained of this Austrian pres- 
sure , 32 and yet his own attempt to achieve some unity of ef- 
fort among the Mittelstaaten through conferences of officers 
at Munich, proved of little avail . 33 

Still less justifiable was the flat refusal of the Bavarian 
minister-president to permit military conversations with the 
Austrians until war had broken out . 34 This was due, as we 
shall see later, to Pfordten’s idee fixe that Bavaria should con- 
tinue to mediate and to maintain a non-p'artisan attitude to 
the last moment. Pfordten’s hesitancy was not lessened by 

"Friedjung I, p. 329. 

* Prince Alexander was Varnbuler’s second choice, after one of the princes 
of Wiixtemberg (Handel to Mensdorff, letter of April 2). 

“Handel to Mensdorff, letter of May 15; cf, Zulauf to Mensdorff, May 23, 
No. 39. 

31 Minutes of the military conference of May 13 (Appendix C) ; Blome to 
Mensdorff, letter of May 16. Baden objected again, but made use of her con- 
nections to gain military information which she passed on to Berlin (Zulauf 
to Mensdorff, May 25, No. 39). 

“Blome to Mensdorff, May 20, No. 52 ; Dalwigk: Tagebiicher p, 219. 

"Blome to Mensdorff, May 20, No. 32; Friesen II, p. 131. For the minutes 
of these conferences, see E. Frauenholz: Die HcerfUhrun g des Feldmarschalls 
Prinzen Carl von Bayern im Feldzug von 1866 (Munich 1923) . 

” Blome to Mensdorff, May 16 tg, Mensdorff had requested, on May 13, 
that a Bavarian general be sent to Vienna to prepare an Austro-Bavarian mili- 
tary agreement. A second attempt, on May 21, also failed (Blome to Mens- 
dorff, May 22, No. 53B). 
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the firm conviction of the military leaders that the Austrian 
army was inferior to the Prussian . 30 To the consternation of 
Austrian and Bavarian officers, the elderly Prince Carl, King 
Ludwig’s uncle, was chosen to head the Bavarian forces (the 
seventh federal corps ). 38 The foremost military man, Gen- 
eral von der Tann, reluctantly became his chief of staff . 37 
Still more distracting were the palace influences. While old 
King Ludwig I bombarded King William in Berlin with an- 
guished appeals to “ keep the peace ” and to “ desist from un- 
righteous cravings ,” 38 the young sovereign went into “ tan- 
trums ” at the thought of hostilities, and caused grave doubts 
as to his sanity . 30 And the public, divided between fear of 
France and enmity toward Prussia, had no love for Austria . 40 

Exasperated at Pfordten’s eternal delaying, Franz Joseph 
despatched one of his marshals with a personal letter to Prince 
Carl. He showed the danger of the situation, but promised 
that he would not take the initiative of an attack against 
Prussia; and in a second letter, he offered to preserve “and 
if possible increase” Bavaria’s territory, if she would now 
join Austria . 41 Still Pfordten would not budge. Another 
urgent telegram from Vienna elicited only the reply that an 
officer would be sent after the chambers voted credits for the 


35 Blome to Mensdortf, April 3, No. 28C Geheim ; letter of April 7, 

3 “ Blorae to Mensdorff, April 3, No. 28C Geheim. 

” Hugo von Helvig: Ludwig Freiherr von der Tann-Rathsamhausen (Berlin 
1882) p. 107. Blome assumed that Tann’s hostility to Austria was due to bis 
Protestantism (Blome to Mensdorff, letter of April 7). 

“ Letters of May 23 and 30 (HAA). 

" Blome to Mensdorff, letters of June 13 and 14, giving many piquant de- 
tails. * 

“For Bavarian public opinion, see the brilliant analysis by K. A. von 
Muller: Bayern im Jahre i 860 , pp. 31-61; also Ruider: Bismarck und die 
ofientliche Meinung in Bayern 1862-1866. Cf. Bandmann pp. 106-118. 

41 On this mission of FML Count Huyn, see Friedjung I, pp. 467-468 ; Stern 
IX, p. 479 ; Huyn’s reports of May 28 and 29, Prince Carl’s letter of May 28, 
Franz Joseph’s letter of June 4. Franz Joseph’s first letter is not preserved in 
HHS, but the fact that it contained the promise not to attack may be deduced 
from Pfordten’s " Anirag" of June 8 (Doeberl: Bayern und Deutschland im 
igten Jahrhundert p. 123). 
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army . 42 When Tann was finally allowed to negotiate an 
agreement with Benedek, Pfordten cut the heart out of it by 
refusing to permit the Bavarian army to leave its home terri- 
tory to join the main Austrian army in Bohemia .' 13 Only af- 
ter Franz Joseph had accepted this amendment, and had 
promised not to make peace without Bavarian consent did 
he secure an arrangement at all. By that time the war had 
been in progress more than a week. There is no clearer case 
of the disastrous effects of political shortsightedness than this 
performance of Pfordten’s. “ The minister had foreseen the 
war as possible under certain circumstances and rejected neu- 
trality in any case, yet he had preached peace and really 
delayed the necessary arming for war; the people had desired 
peace, but preached war and likewise done nothing to pre- 
pare seriously for this outcome. Thus minister and people 
found themselves at last on the brink, yes actually in the 
midst of a campaign for which hardly the first preparations 
had been made .” 44 

To this confusion of mind and spirit, the clear-headedness 
of the Saxon leaders presented a notable contrast. The 
Dresden ministry and the King, it is true, were determined 
for political reasons to uphold the Bund, and to keep from 
any appearance of a pact with Austria, so dreaded by public 
opinion . 46 But they had sent an army officer to Vienna as 
early as March, to discuss possibilities. At the Bamberg 
conference, Beust had presented a plan for the union of the 
Saxon, Bavarian, and Wiirtemberg forces into a considerable 
federal army in northeast Bavaria, close to the Saxon-Bohem- 

a Mensdorff to Blome, June 5 tg.; Blome to Mensdorff, June 5, No. 6 x. 

* Documents in Doeberl pp. 123-138, supplementing Blome’s reports, 

u Muller pp. 60-61, 

■“For an analysis of King Johann’s policy at this time, see Johann Georg, 
Herzog zu Sachsen: “Konig Johann von Sachsen im Jahre 1866,” in Neues 
Archiv jilr sdchsische Geschichte und Altertuniskunde LVXI, 1926, pp, 295- 
328; Helmut Klocke: “Die sachsische Politik und der norddeutsche Bund,’’ 
Ibid., LVIII, 1926, pp. 97-163; 0 . A. Hecker: “Konig Johann von Sachsen und 
die deutsche Einheitsbewegung,” in Deutsche Rundschau CLI, 1912, pp. 357- 
275 (of less importance). 
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ian border . 10 This plan had been spoiled by Pfordten, who 
wished to keep his forces separate . 47 As a result, King 
Johann looked with favor upon the alternative idea of a junc- 
tion with the Austrian army in Bohemia, warmly advocated 
by Crown Prince Albert . 48 This idea was the core of an 
agreement, purely oral, now effected between the Crown 
Prince, who commanded one Saxon army-corps, and the head 
of the forces in Bohemia, Baron Ringelsheim, who had gone 
incognito to Dresden for the purpose . 40 Beust had already 
demanded and secured from Franz Joseph a categorical 
declaration “that in case of a Prussian invasion, Austrian 
troops, on Saxony’s request, will enter at once, and that Aus- 
tria will consider a Prussian inroad into Saxony as a breach of 
the federal pact, and therefore as casus belli .” 50 Details of 
the cooperation were arranged during a second mission of 
Baron Ringelsheim in early June . 61 

If Mensdorff’s greatest difficulties in building a fighting 
coalition of the German states against Prussia were, as in 
Bavaria, certain individuals, in other states he had to combat 
a vigorous Prussian diplomatic offensive. A struggle of this 
latter sort occurred in Hanover and Hesse-Cassel. Mens- 
dorff’s first concern with these north Germans was to secure 
the unimpeded retreat of Gablenz’ forces from Holstein to 
Bavaria and the war theater in Bohemia. His second purpose 

" For the military plans and negotiations of Saxony, see especially Schubert: 
Lebenserinnerungen pp. 470-474; Friesen II, pp. 150-151; Lettow-Vorbeck II, 
pp. 64-66; Hassel. Albert von Sachsen II, p. 220 ff. 

" Schubert p. 471 ; Friesen II, p. iSr. 

48 King Johann to Grand Duke Friedrich of Baden, letter of May 17 (On- 
cken: Friedrich von Baden I, p. 507). 

40 Crown Prince Albert to Benedek, May 20 (Friedjung II, p. 598) ; Schu- 
bert pp. 472-473. For Ringelsheim’s mission to Dresden: Mensdorff to Wer- 
ner, May 2 tg , May 8 tg , Werner to Mensdorff, May 3 tg. No. 2, May 7 tg., 
May 8 tg. and despatch No. 54. These Austrian documents disprove Schu- 
bert’s assertion that Beust had not been included in the military conversations. 

“Werner to Mensdorff, May 7 tg. ; Mensdorff to Werner, May 8 tg. Fried- 
jung was ignorant of this promise to Saxony when he criticized Vienna for 
trying to spur Benedek to march northward in early June (I, p. 333). 

M Schubert p. 474 Beust’s remarks on this mission, in his memoirs (I, pp. 
428-429) are vague and confused. 
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was to induce them to mobilize and fight, so as to detain as 
large a part of Prussia’s army as possible. Knowing Han- 
over’s antipathy to the Prince of Augustenburg, Mensdorff 
waited until May before pressing King George to cooperate 
with Austria and the secondary states in support of the fed- 
eral ideal in Germany . 52 The Prussian reform proposals had 
so angered the blind monarch that he assured Mensdorff of 
his vote against them in the Diet. “ In war also, you will find 
me true to the Confederation, . . . they can depend upon that 
in Vienna,” said the King, as he paid Count Ingelheim the 
compliment of wearing the Austrian uniform . 53 

In reporting these words to Vienna, the envoy makes the 
first mention of a proposal which has hitherto been accepted 
as originating 'in the Ballplatz, the idea of linking the Aus- 
trian forces in the Duchies with the Hanoverian army at the 
outbreak of war, and placing Gablenz in command of the 
tenth army corps thus formed. Seemingly it was the King of 
Hanover who suggested the plan . 54 Count Ingelheim sub- 
mitted it at once to Mensdorff and to Gablenz . 55 The latter 
found it “ ganz vortrefilich ” and of much political signifi- 
cance, especially if the federal contingent from Holstein were 
recruited and joined to it . 58 

The Ballplatz meditated. A fortnight later, when Mens- 
dorff’s disarmament proposal had collapsed, and the time had 
come to gather all possible forces around the good cause, they 

"Mensdorff to Gablenz, letter of March 13, 1866; Mensdorff to Ingelheim, 
March 16, April 28. 

“Ingelheim to Mensdorff, April 17, No. 19 chiffrS. 

“Ingelheim to Mensdorff, April 17, No. 19 chtffre. Ingelheim does not state 
definitely -whether he himself, or the King, or anyone else was the author. 
But he implies strongly that George took the initiative. And he states that 
no one else but the war minister and the King’s adjutant, Kohlrausch, a de- 
voted partisan of Austria, knew of it. Hanoverian authorship is definitely 
affirmed by Gablenz in a memorandum dated at Kiel, May 1$, 1866 (HHS), 
and by his attache, Major C. Junck, in a little-known anonymous article: 
“ Holstein unter der oesterreichischen Statthalterschaft,” in Deutsche Viertel- 
jahrschrijt CXIX, 1867, p. 235, 

“Ingelheim to Gablenz, April 17, tg, 

M Gablenz to Ingelheim, April 17, tg. (HHS, Nachlass Gablenz). 
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sent Prince Solms, half-brother of the King, with a letter from 
Franz Joseph to George V. The prince was the bearer also 
of an Austrian offer to guarantee the integrity of Hanover if 
attacked, and the request that the King entrust the forces of 
the tenth army corps to Gablenz . 57 The King accepted the 
offer, and instantaneously granted the request. But the game 
was not so easily won, for Bismarck’s turn had now come. 

The further negotiations between Hanover and the two 
German rivals are well known . 58 Hassell, the historian of 
Hanover, and that confidant of the King, Oskar Meding, have 
enlightened us upon the intimate details of the battle between 
the blind monarch and his counsellors, when Bismarck’s arm- 
aments and threats in mid-May turned the tide at court in 
favor of a neutrality treaty with Prussia, only to give way 
before another Austrian diplomatic offensive in the hands 
again of Prince Solms and Count Ingelheim . 50 

To this account, the Austrian documents add many interest- 
ing details. On May 12, Ingelheim first signalized the unfavor- 
able change toward neutrality. Mensdorff at once began to 
weigh various counter-moves. He thought of calling on the 
Diet to intervene; 80 he tried to secure the aid already prom- 
ised by the Duke of Brunswick, but the Duke was absent in 
Silesia . 51 He put hopeful words in Ingelheim’s mouth: the 
first Prussian shot would bring “ all Europe ” to Hanover’s 
side . 62 And when Platen, the prime minister, had the temer- 
ity to ask the envoy’s approval for a neutrality-treaty, Ingel- 
heim answered with a strong “no .” 03 Moreover, the South 

07 Ingelheim to Mensdorff, May 3, tg. 

“See especially Sybel IV, pp. 263-264, 284-286; Stern IX, pp. 467-468; 
Hassell. Geschichte des Konigreichs Hannover II, Heft 2; G. W. V, pp. 489 
f., 496 ft., 303 f£. ; Lettow-Vorbeck: Geschichte des Krieges von 1866 I, pp. 
H7-I35' 

M Oskar Meding: Memoiren zur Zeit geschichte (3 vols., Leipzig 1881-1884) 
II, p. 68 ff. is inaccurate in details, and is criticised by Hassell, who asserts 
that Meding was in Bismarck’s pay. Cf. G. W. V, p. 497. 

® Mensdorff to Ingelheim, tgs. of May 12 and 13. 

“Mensdorff to Ingelheim, May 16 tg.; Ingelheim to Mensdorff, May 17 tg. 

"Mensdorff to Ingelheim, May 16 tg. 

" Ingelheim to Mensdorff, May 17, tg. 6:43 p. m. 
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German states in convention at Bamberg at that moment, 
bombarded Hanover with messages in the same tenor . 64 Fin- 
ally, Mensdorff empowered Baron Kiibeck to arouse the Diet 
against Prussia’s “ machinations ,” 05 while Solms set out 
again to Hanover with a kit-full of the Ballplatz ’ sharpest 
diplomatic tools. A second letter from the Kaiser appealed 
to the King not to do anything which would hinder him from 
carrying out the decrees of the Bund 66 In private conversa- 
tions Prince Solms doubtless went much farther, and accused 
Prussia of promising the Rhine to Napoleon, etc . 07 A well- 
conceived note to Ingelheim argued eloquently for Hanover’s 
joining the federal cohorts, to isolate Prussia and thus force 
her to seek peace. 

If it should come to war, wrote Mensdorff, Austria might not be able 
immediately to protect Hanover, but her future would be assured. If 
Austria should win the war, “ many a combination would be at hand in 
North Germany, through which Hanover might be rounded out and come 
out of the war with a very important increase of power .” 08 On Prussia’s 
side, she would have only the alternative of being annexed or mediatised. 

Biegeleben’s concluding words were calculated well to demol- 
ish the Prussian tendencies : “ Least of all should a state like 
Hanover give the first signal for a desertion from the German 
Bund .” 39 

The King’s view triumphed over that of the majority of his 

'“Bloomfield to Clarendon, May 17, No. 265 Confidential (F. O. 7 Austria 
707). 

“Mensdorff to Kiibeck, May 19, tg. 7:45 a. m. See declaration in Slaats- 
archiv XI, pp. 30-31. 

“Draft letter, Franz Joseph to George V (HHS). 

" Sybel IV, p 285 “ on good authority.” 

“ Possibly Solms offered “ parts of Holstein ” (Meding II, p. 94) . More 
probably he spoke of Prussian territory (cf. Sybel IV, p. 283; Cramm- 
Burgdorf: “ Der Winter 1865/1866 in Hannover,” in Preussische Jahrbucher 
CXI, 1903, pp. 59-60). Prince Yaenburg reported to Bismarck that Austria 
offered Oldenburg, Lippe, Waldeck, and parts of Prussia (Lettow-Vorbcck I, 
p. 127), and it was Bismarck’s opinion that King George wanted to reerect 
the empire of Henry the Lion (Kohl: Die politischen Reden Bismarcks IV, 
p. 138). 

" Mensdorff to Ingelheim, May 18, 1866. 
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ministers. Count Platen and the minister of war, Brandis, 
contributed to the Austrian victory , 70 At the last minute, 
Pfordten added his word against neutrality 71 Moreover, the 
Duke of Brunswick turned up, and assured Austria that if 
King George weakened again, he ( the Duke ) would work 
upon him with all his influence for the cause . 72 The move 
was not necessary. George was even willing to speak a good 
word in Cassel, where Austria was trying similar tactics on 
the Elector to the same end . 73 He kept his word to Gablenz, 
and promised free passage and protection to the Kalik bri- 
gade. But he now insisted that its union with the Hanoverian 
army should not be carried out except at his own pleasure , 74 
— which meant the abandonment of the scheme. As the 
King, however, had been won over against the opinion of his 
subjects and the majority of his ministers, and as Bismarck 
( if we may believe Manteuffel ) had been “ sure of Han- 
over ,” 75 Mensdorff could plume himself on one diplomatic 
victory over the Wilhelmstrasse to lighten the score. Though 
Count Wimpffen did not succeed in persuading the Elector of 
Hesse to concentrate his troops near Hanau, yet that ruler 
promised free passage to the Kalik brigade and a steadfast 
adherence to the federal pact . 76 

” Meding confuses the two missions of Prince Sohns, and minimizes their 
results (II, p. 96). 

"Ingclheim to Mensdorff, May 25, No, 28B. Pfordten’s dimarche on May 

24. 

” Ingelheim to Mensdorff, May 26, No. 28 chiffrd. 

n Ingclheim to Mensdorff, May 24, tg. 2:05 p. m. On May 18, Count Felix 
Wimpffen was sent to Cassel to secure an agreement for immediate military 
cooperation. Mensdorff promised to “ keep the Hessian dynasty in its estab- 
lished position . . . and according to circumstances to better it.” (Mensdorff 
to Wimpffen, May 18). The Count bore a friendly letter from Franz Joseph 
to the Elector. On Wimpffen’s suggestion, Mensdorff also freed the Elector 
from the fear that he personally might be forced to abdicate (Mensdorff to 
Wimpffen, May 24) . 

"Memorandum in Platen's hand (HHS); Ingelheim to Mensdorff, May 30 
tg. The change accepted by Mensdorff by tg. May 28. 

"Manteuffel to Bismarck, April 8, No. 9 (HAA), recalling Bismarck’s own 
words. 

"Felix Wimpffen to Mensdorff, May 24. For a comparison of the mailed 
fist diplomacy of the Prussian envoy, General Reeder, with the silk glove 
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The smaller German states did not tempt Mensdorff to ex- 
pend much effort in trying to win their support , 77 He be- 
stowed a few courtesies upon the rulers of Weimar and Mein- 
ingen . 78 But his attempt through Count Wimpffen to draw 
military support from the well-known sympathies of Duke 
Bernhard failed utterly . 79 When Mensdorffs cousin of Co- 
burg turned to Prussia on well-calculated political grounds , 80 
the foreign minister tried to draw him back by arguing, 
against his own inmost conviction, that “ this time it is going 
to go badly with Prussia .” 81 Probably the Ballplatz consid- 
ered these states too small and too close to Prussia to worry 
about. But the fact remains that in nearly all of them, public 
opinion cursed the Bismarck government, and resisted Prus- 
sian hegemony . 82 Rare was the state where neither the ruler, 
as in Rudolstadt, nor his wife, as in Waldeck, nor his chief 
minister, as in Mecklenburg, nor the senate, as in Hamburg, 
was not an adherent of the power which presided over the 
Diet . 83 Almost unanimously, these petty rulers clung to the 
federal pact . 84 

manner of the Austrian envoy, Count Paar, see Losch: Geschichte des Kurfitrst- 
entums Hessen, 1803-1866 pp. 381-383, and Kuehn: Das Endc einer Dy- 
nastie pp. 259-260. 

” Lange: Bismarck und die norddeutschen Kleinstaaten im Jahre 1866 p, 71, 
is “ astonished ” at Austrian inactivity ; he found very few traces of Austrian 
diplomacy in the archives of these states. 

"For Weimar: Mensdorff to Werner, April 5; Franz Joseph to Karl Alex- 
ander, letter of May 29. A study of Weimar’s policy is needed, to supplement 
the brief sections in Lange. For Meiningen: Uttenhoven to Mensdorff, letter 
of March 10; Mensdorff to Uttenhoven, letter of March 22; Erich Schmidt: 
Das Verhdltniss Sachsen-Meiningen’s zur Reichsgriindung p, 52 (an admirable 
study of Meiningen’s policy) ; Lange p. 15. 

"Lange p. 41, from a source probably not entirely trustworthy. 

“Ernst II to Mensdorff, letter of May xo (Mager: Herzog Ernst II. und die 
schleswig-holsleinische Fra ge 1863-1866 pp. 49-50) . Mager justly criticizes 
(pp. 43-53) the accounts in Ernst’s DenkwiirdigkeUen III, pp. 498-510, and in 
Tempeltey pp. 40-41. 

“Excerpts from Mensdorff ’s letter of May 19 (Lorenz: Kaiser Wilhelm Und 
die Begriindung des deutschen Reiches p. 63, with unjustified conclusions as 
to Mensdorff’s supposed desire for war. Also p. 566). There is no trace of 
Mcnsdorlf's private correspondence with Ernst in HHS. 

“ Lange chapter i, and extensive literature cited in bibliography, 

“Lange, book 2, passim. 

“Lange, chapter i. 
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111 Wiirtemberg, where monarch and minister had been 
among the first to assure Austria of their support, there had 
come a change. The French envoy cooled the ardor of many. 85 
And the religious issue turned the Protestants from Catholic 
Austria,' 1 " King Karl now told all who would hear, that there 
would be no war; and the majority of his subjects favored 
neutrality. 87 Queen Olga, who had helped to win her father, 
the Tsar, for the federal cause, was being wined and dined in 
the Hofburg as a reward for past services and a prepayment 
for the future. Baron Varnbiiler was ready to devote all his 
energy to fighting for the “ Bundesrecht,” with two reserva- 
tions : if peace were impossible to preserve, and if France did 
not join Prussia. 88 To sound French plans, he sent Julius 
Frobel to Paris, and secured Napoleon’s blessing for a union 
of the South German states with a common parliament. 80 Not 
long afterward, he was initiated into some of the mysteries of 
the iddes napol&omennes by Baron Geiger from Paris, 00 as a 
result of which occult revelations, he hardly knew whether to 
be flattered or frightened. 01 To do his bit for peace, he dusted 
off his mediation project of May 1865, gave it a few new 

86 Handel to Mensdorff, letter of May ro. 

"Handel to Mensdorff, May 2 No. 39A, letter of May 15. 

“’Handel to Mensdorff, May 2 No. 39A, May 22 No. 50. For an analysis 
of the currents of opinion in Wiirtemberg, sec Rapp: Die Wiirtlemberger und 
die mtionalc Fmge 1863-1871 pp. 125-160; for the King’s attitude, see Mack: 
Kdnig Karl l, von WiirUcmberg und die deutschc Frage pp. 12-13. 

™ Handel to Mensdorrf, May 22, No, 56. 

““For Frobel’s mission in late April, see his own account in Em Lebenslauf 
II, pp. 419-424, which checks with Earl Cowley’s report, except in details 
(Cowley to Clarendon, April 20, No. 505 Confidential. F. 0 . 27 France 1615). 
Cf. Wachter to Varnbiiler, April 15 (Onckcn I, pp. 136-137). Varnbiiler did 
not tell the whole story to the Austrians (Handel to Mensdorff, letter of April 
20), but they got it from Pfordten (Blomc to Mensdorff, letter of May 1). 

““For Geiger’s mission to Munich and Stuttgart, with a plan to enlarge 
Bavaria and Wiirtemberg at the expense of Baden, Prussia at the expense of 
Hanover, Saxony at the cost of Thuringia, and to place the Grand Duke of 
Hesse on the throne of a new Rhineland kingdom of Burgundy, see Frobel 
II, pp. 421-422, 426-431, Cf. Oncken I, pp. 178-179 and note x. (Oncken’s 
doubts would have been dispersed by a glance at Frobel’s account) . 

5l Cf. Handel to Mensdorff, letter of May 24, despatch of June 2, No. 59A. 
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twists, and sent it by Frobel to Mensdorff, after he had elic- 
ited a non-committal word from Bismarck upon it . 02 Finally, 
on the gth of June, Varnbuler’s son-in-law turned up at the 
Ballplatz to promote the plan; but by that late date, Man- 
teuffel’s advance was driving Gablenz from Holstein, and 
Mensdorff therefore closed the incident with a cordial per- 
sonal letter to the resourceful Wiirtemberg premier . 98 By 
humoring Varnbuler’s fancies, Mensdorff had presumably 
saved Franz Joseph from the necessity of making promises 
of territory . 04 


AUSTRIA TURNS TO THE DIET 

Meanwhile, during May, the chief preoccupation of the 
Austrian statesmen had been the question of diplomatic prep- 
aration for the casus belli. Once Austria had mobilized, no 
matter how much she desired peace, she had to face the im- 
mediate prospect of war and plan for it. This was all the 
more urgent when Prussia mobilized in reply, since certain 
Prussian circles were known to favor a surprise attack. And 
Bismarck was thought to prefer an early attack in order to 
save too heavy a drain on the treasury . 85 From the first week 
in May, the Ballplatz therefore expected the Prussian invasion 

"For the original project, see chapter vi above. The new project took on 
various forms: cf. Frobel pp. 424-425; Count Blome-Salzau to Bismarck, letter 
of April 6 (HAA) ; Reuss to Bismarck, June 4, No. 141 Vertraulich (HAA) ; 
Handel to Mensdorff, letter of May 6 (HHS, Nachlass Rechberg) . Bismarck 
cleverly suggested that it be submitted in written form to King William, but 
Vambiiler shied at this (Bismarck to Canitz, April 23, No. 48 gans vertraulich; 
Canitz to Bismarck, May 2, No. 30 ganz vertraulich. HAA) . Frobel did not 
present the scheme seriously to Mensdorff (Frobel II, p. 422). 

“ Mensdorff to Varnbiiler, letter of June 13 (draft, HHS) ; Handel to Mens- 
dorff, letter of June 2. Varnbiiler asked Pfordten to sponsor the project 
officially but the latter refused (Reuss to Bismarck, June 4, No. 141 Vertrau- 
lick , HAA; Zwierzina to Mensdorff, June 9, No, 65). 

'* Varnbiiler clung to the idea of annexing Hohenzollern, and after war had 
broken out he seized the principalities, with the backing of the rump Diet 
(cf, Handel to Mensdorff, June 22, No. 73). 

“The belief: Blome to Mensdorff, letter of May 29. The fact: Bismarck 
to Mantetifiel, letter of June 9 ( BUlorische Zeitschrift CXVIII, 1917, p. 251). 
Cf. Friedjung I, p. 303. 
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either of Silesia or of Saxony-Bohemia. Besides attempting 
to forge a military coalition, appropriate action in the Diet 
had to be planned and prepared. The long-foreseen and 
twice-announced demarche of placing the Duchies question 
before this assembly might well be branded as a formal breach 
of the Prussian alliance. The Vienna statesmen therefore 
preferred to defer this move until after Bismarck himself had 
committed some overt act of violence, which would enable 
them to call upon the Diet to mobilize its forces in self-pro- 
tection . 98 They contemplated several ways of stimulating 
Bismarck to take action. The best instrument for the pur- 
pose would have been an order to Gablenz to call the Estates 
of Holstein to express their preference as to their future 
status . 97 Such an act Bismarck could not permit. Yet Aus- 
tria’s legal case would be plausible, and her moral case excel- 
lent. The move would have been welcomed throughout Ger- 
many as a defense of the rights of Augustenburg and the in- 
terest of the Bund, in the face of naked Prussian force. The 
breach of treaty would have come from Bismarck, and Austria 
would be free to bring the Duchies question to the Diet, and 
demand the mobilization of the federal forces with every 
prospect of support. 

But the Ballplatz was divided on the proper time to act. 
Biegeleben, supported by Blome’s fervid counsels, and by 
Meysenbug, stood for immediate action; Mensdorff, Ester- 
hazy, and Franz Joseph favored delay. The eager ones 
argued that the diplomatic situation was excellent, and that 
every moment’s delay gave Bismarck opportunity to cool the 
enthusiasm of many waverers . 98 Austria could not stand 
silent while Prussia flaunted the federal pact in word and 

"'Mensdorff to Metternich and Apponyi, March i, No. 1; implied in Mens- 
dorff to Blome, May 12 ; Blome to Mensdorff, letter of May 30 (Appendix A, 
No, 19). 

"Held in reserve in the Ballplatz since the Gastein convention was signed; 
suggested anew by Blome in letter of May 20 (Appendix A, No. 19). 

"Blome to Mensdorff, letters of May 8 and 16; Mensdorff to Blome, May 
19 reservirt. 
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deed . 00 Action now would nip the budding congress. From 
the diplomatic point of view, the advice of Blome and Biegele- 
ben was correct. 

But the others had an equally powerful argument. Aus- 
tria’s army was not ready. In early May, it was not one-third 
ready. The earliest date for the completion of mobilization, 
if all went well, would be June io . 100 As May wore on, this 
date was moved farther and farther along . 101 The military 
men unanimously warned against a premature rupture and 
Franz Joseph was in agreement with their view . 102 Moreover, 
Mensdorff, Esterhazy, and the Kaiser, because of their knowl- 
edge of the secret Gablenz negotiations, to which Blome and 
the Hofrdte were not admitted, felt relieved from the fear of 
a Prussian attack so long as Gablenz was on the wing. This 
strengthened their pressure against the Biegeleben group. 

Such divided counsels alone were sufficient to produce an 
uncertain policy toward the Diet during May. This wavering 
was aggravated by the attitude of Pfordten, which alternated 
between courage and fear, forward action and retreat, loyalty 
to the “ good cause ” and coquetry with Prussia, military ar- 
dor and mediation. With full consciousness of the influence 
which Pfordten wielded, for good or evil, over the South Ger- 
man states, the Ballplatz correctly determined to regulate its 
diplomatic campaign in close cooperation with Bavaria . 108 
The Saxon interpellation in the Diet, an incident which Bie- 
geleben had hoped, and Mensdorff had feared, might goad 
Bismarck to disruptive action, spurred him only to a verbal 
defiance of the Diet . 104 The following week, Biegeleben tried 

“Mensdorff to Blome, May rg reservirt, 

’"Friedjung I, p. 478. 

101 Ibid. I, p. 479. 

MJ See the Emperpr’s remarks in military conference of May 17 (Appendix 
C). 

'“This was, of course, true from the beginning (cf. Mensdorff to Blome, 
February 28, r866). 

104 Prussia threatened, under certain circumstances, “to consider her own 
security and the preservation of her European position in the first line.” 
( Slaatsarchiv XI, p, 21). 
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again. He sought Pfordten’s support for a motion to ask 
Prussia to state whether she would protect federal territory 
against an Italian attack. This would force Prussia to show 
her hand on Italy, wrote Mensdorff to Blome. If Bismarck’s 
reply was unsatisfactory, the Diet should vote to mobilize for 
its own protection. He closed with the hint that Pfordten was 
probably ready to have Austria carry out her intention as to 
the Duchies. 106 Fortunately or unfortunately, this somewhat 
incendiary note could not be delivered to the Bavarian minis- 
ter until he returned from the Bamberg conference. He re- 
turned on May 16 more pacific than ever. 106 Quite naturally, 
he wanted to gain time to complete his armaments. 107 He re- 
fused to have anything to do with the Austrian suggestion. 
In fact, he began another attempt at mediation on the basis of 
linking federal reform and the Duchies questions. 108 He was 
gracious enough, however, to give Austria a full account of 
the recent conference, for which he received Mensdorff’s 
warm thanks. 109 Mensdorff even admitted that he agreed 
with Pfordten’s desire to temporize. 110 He let Pfordten into 
the secret of his plans to foil Prussian diplomacy in Hanover 
and Cassel, and secured the minister’s promise of aid in the 
Diet. 111 “Bavaria’s point of view,” Pfordten declared, “is 
not neutrality, but non-partisanship, . . . the non-partisan 
must take up arms against that party which breaks the 
peace.” 112 

But Austria could not rest with this. Prussian troop move- 

105 Mensdorff to Blome, May 12. 

“"Blome to Mensdorff, May 16 tg. 

m Blome to Mensdorff, letter of May 17. 

““Blome to Mensdorff, May 17, No. 50B 

““Blome to Mensdorff, May 17, No. 50A; Mensdorff to Blome, May 19 
reservirt. 

110 Mensdorff to Blome, May 19 reservirt. Mensdorff “ seemed to think that 
war has not commenced simply because neither of the Principals is yet pre- 
pared ... he looks upon the rupture as inevitable, but he believes weeks may 
yet elapse before the first blow is struck.” (Bloomfield to Clarendon, May 
17, No. 265 Confidential F. O. 7 Austria 707). 

111 Blome to Mensdorff, May 20, No. 52. 

111 Ibid. 
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merits soon forced her to press Bavaria for closer cooperation. 
In a note of May 21, Mensdorff took up Pfordten’s mediation 
plan and cleverly turned it to his own uses. 

He agreed to join the questions of reform and the Duchies, — in the 
Frankfurt Diet. He feared that Prussia wanted to extend the February 
demands to all of North Germany. But since Prussia had broughl the 
reform problem to the Diet, and wished to couple the two questions, Aus- 
tria would bring the Schleswig-Holstein question before the same forum.H! 1 

Pfordten’s reception of this suggestion shows how topsy- 
turvy his diplomacy had become in three months. When one 
recalls how he had berated Austria after Gastein for coming 
to an agreement with Prussia on the Duchies, and how he had 
fumed in March at Austria’s reluctance to bring the Duchies 
question to Frankfurt, one may well be astonished at the ex- 
law-professor’s present response. He urged Austria to nego- 
tiate directly with Prussia, instead of bringing the Duchies 
into the Diet! 114 If Mensdorff had really desired to accept 
the Gablenz treaty, Pfordten had unwittingly given him an 
excuse. 

But in three days the mood had passed. It is not worth 
while to seek the causes of each of Pfordten’s tergiversations. 
A word from France was sufficient to raise or lower the bar- 
ometer of his temperament by several points. The ridiculous 
incapacity, whims, and humors of Ludwig II, were enough to 
try stouter nerves than those of the Freiherr’s. Pressed by 
Austria toward a war in which he correctly foresaw nothing 
but failure for his state and policy, he was loath to break 
away from the enchantment of Bismarck’s strong personality 
and national aims. “ He had indeed overcome his earlier mis- 
trust of Austria and not let himself be lured by Bismarck’s 
1 mirage of a South German hegemony.’ In point of fact, the 
anti-Prussian currents in the highest circles as well as among 
the masses made it daily more difficult for him to carry on a 
policy, of whose two-faced character he was perhaps uncon- 

m Mensdorff to Blome, May 21 (briefly summarized in Sybel IV, p. 286). 

m Blome to Mensdorff, May 22, No. 53A. He feared that Austria’s action 
would be a provocation to Prussia, 
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scious. Without wishing it, he was driven from his non-par- 
tisan stand to the side of Austria” 115 

On May 25, Blome reported to Vienna that Pfordten con- 
sidered his mediation ended. 110 The envoy again pleaded ur- 
gently for the long-postponed diplomatic action. 117 The Diet 
had just unanimously approved a motion for general disarma- 
ment. 118 The Austrian and Prussian representatives had 
promised to declare in the next meeting, the conditions under 
which they would be willing to reduce their armaments. The 
session was set for June 1. Napoleon’s congress also loomed 
in the foreground. German questions were to be discussed in 
Paris, and the Confederation was invited to send a representa- 
tive. These events forced Austria’s hand, and well-laid plans 
were thrown to the winds. The Bdllplatz now felt that it had 
to release all its lightning at once, even though it gave Prussia 
the cry of “ treaty-breaker.” If the Diet were now charged 
with the settlement of the Schleswig-Holstein question, then 
its representative could act in harmony with Austria’s at Paris, 
and the Holstein Estates could make their voice heard on the 
Seine in behalf of Augustenburg. Bismarck would hardly 
dare to begin the conflagration in Germany while the congress 
was in session. 110 Tire disarmament demand of the Diet of- 
fered a spectacular opportunity to play the trump card with 
eclat. Yet it was still too early from a military point of view. 
In this situation, the argument of the generals for delay gave 
way before the argument of the diplomats for action. At the 
last minute, Pfordten gave his approval. 120 On whom the 
responsibility for the final initiative rests it is impossible to 
say. Surely Biegeleben backed up Blome’s demand for haste, 

" Stern IX, p. 466. 

110 Blome to Mensdorff, May 25, No. SSA. 

“ 7 Blome to Mensdorff, May 26 tg. 

Session of May 24 ( Staatsarchiv XI, pp. 42-45) . 

'“Mensdorff to Gablenz, May 29. 

1M Blome to Mensdorff, May 28, No. 57C. Probably the despatches had all 
been written, and the dimarche decided without regard to Pfordten’s formal 
approval. 
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and Mensdorff and the Emperor gave their necessary consent. 
More cannot yet be determined. 

On May 29, the epoch-making instructions were sent to 
Baron Kiibeck, 121 and the transference of the Schleswig-Hol- 
stein affair to the august assembly in Frankfurt was an- 
nounced in a circular to the principal German courts, omitting 
Hanover out of regard for the scruples of the King. 122 Aus- 
tria’s position in the Duchies question, it said, was compli- 
cated by the treaties of Vienna and Gastein, but the Emperor 
could no longer be bound by agreements which Prussia had 
already broken in every way. At the same time, full instruc- 
tions went out to Gablenz to call the Estates of Holstein at 
once, to give their opinion on the needs and desires of the 
land. “We shall await with the liveliest interest,” Mens- 
dorff concluded, “your reports on the crisis whose climax we 
are about to witness.” 123 - 

The session of June 1 arrived. The presiding envoy arose 
and declared in Biegeleben’s resounding and majestic phrases, 
that Austria could only disarm when freed from the fear of 
an attack on her own soil, or in Holstein, or on the territory 
of her confederates. 124 Prussia had handled the question of 
the Duchies purely as a question of force, and had not hesi- 
tated before the deplorable decision of seeking support from 
foreign enemies of the empire. Baron Kiibeck then solemnly 
placed their fate in the hands of the Diet, and announced that 
the Statthalter had been ordered to call the Estates. Though 
the affair of the Duchies had sunk into significance before the 

m In sending the declaration for Kiibeck to make in the Diet, Mensdorff in- 
formed him that Prussia’s declaration would be awaited before a decision 
would be made whether to move the mobilisation of the federal forces ; Mens- 
dorff thought Prussia would lower her tone in order to avert such a motion; 
the Paris congress would not prevent mobilization, because the Bund is in- 
vited; Kiibeck was instructed to vote for Pfordten as envoy from the Diet, 
or for Beust as second choice (Mensdorff to Kiibeck, May 29) . 

m Austrian circular, May 29, to Munich, Dresden, Stuttgart, Karlsruhe, 
Cassel, and Darmstadt. 

Mensdorff to Gablenz, May 29 (drafted, of course, by Biegeleben). 

Staatsarckiv XX, pp. 66-67. 
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greater issues in the air, yet this act of Kiibeck’s was appre- 
ciated by all as the opening salvo of the contest for the settle- 
ment of those issues. Austria had cut the Gordian knot of 
the January protocol of 1864, and regained her pristine free- 
dom once more. 

BISMARCK TRIUMPHANT: THE WAR COMES 

How Bismarck quickly accepted the gauge of battle, how 
he strove to lash Austria into firing the first shot, and how 
the Danube monarchy whipped up its allies to vote the Execu- 
tion against the recalcitrant rival are oft-told tales. To the 
last, Bismarck expected that Austria’s fire-eaters, and her 
financial difficulties, would lead her to “ add another idiotic 
act to those she had already committed.” 125 He hoped that, 
by a swift advance into Holstein, Manteuffel would force Aus- 
tria “ to open the war, unless she was willing to accept a . . . 
humiliation which would betray weakness and fear rather 
than a love of peace.” 126 The harassed minister-president 
forgot that only a week before, while the congress still im- 
pended, he had wired instructions to the governor of Schles- 
wig not to take any measures which would provoke hostilities 
before the 14th or 15 th, 127 As it was, Gablenz escaped with 
his troops across the Elbe into Hanover without a scratch, and 
Bismarck had to look elsewhere for his casus belli . 128 

In evacuating the Duchies without a shot, Gablenz too had 
spoiled the plans of his superiors in Vienna, and laid himself 

u! Bismarck to Usedom, April 30, tg. No. 96 (PGS: unpublished). 

Bismarck to Manteuffel, June 9 (G. W. V, p. S32) ; cf. letter of June 9, 
published, with comment, by Richard Sternfeld, in Historische Zeitschrift 
CXVIII, 1917, pp. 230-262. Sternfeld’s criticisms of Lettow-Vorbeck and 
Friedjung are Justified, but his lack of acquaintance with the unpublished 
documents impairs his reconstruction of the incident. 

1JT Bismarck to Manteuffel, June 3, tg. No. 141 g eheim, fiir Eva personlkh 
(HAA ; omitted from G. W. V) . Cf . Manteuffel to Bismarck, letter of June 
10 ( Bismarck-Jahrbuch IV, p. ro6), a key-document by overlooking which, 
Sternfeld misjudged Manteuffel’s motives ( Historische Zeitschrift, loc. cit. pp. 
256, 260). 

1M G. W. V, p, 534 - 
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open to the charge of actual disobedience . 129 During the 
war-scare of the previous March, when he had concerted 
plans with Mensdorff for the retreat, it had been the supposi- 
tion of both men and of the war office that the Kalik brigade 
might have to sustain a small affray with the Prussians before 
withdrawing . 130 In May, however, Gablenz’ ideas seem to 
have undergone a change. He saw the danger of being bottled 
up by the Prussians in front and rear, and forced to surren- 
der, unless he retreated rapidly. He therefore decided to 
leave no time for the slightest military skirmish , 131 and this de- 
cision was in accord with Franz Joseph’s wishes . 132 

This change however upset the plans of the Ballplatz. There 
the idea prevailed that, since the Prussians would begin the 
attack in Holstein, the guilt could be cast upon them in the 
eyes of Germany if Gablenz would make a nominal stand on 
behalf of federal rights in Holstein. From this starting point, 
the diplomats could derive their legal grounds, first, for a mo- 
tion in the Diet to mobilize the federal forces against the ag- 
gressor, and secondly, for a move by Benedek to protect the 
Saxon army, if necessary by an advance into Saxony itself . 133 
The mere breach of the Gastein convention left the Mittel- 
staaten cold; they demanded more evident grounds against 
Prussia before they voted for federal mobilization . 184 Some 
were only too glad to point to Gablenz’s retreat to Altona as 
evidence of Austrian connivance with Prussia. Mensdorff 

“* The following incident, widely known in Vienna at the time, has seem- 
ingly escaped the notice of historians, except for a hint in Friedjung I, p. 332, 
and a brief notice in Reinhold Lorenz, loc. til. p. 201. 

M0 Gablenz to Mensdorff, March 4, No. 31 Geheirn; Gablenz to Franck, 
March 4, No. 352/II res.-, orders from war department March 12; Mensdorff 
to Gablenz, letter of March 13. On March 17 and 21, Gablenz submitted a 
detailed plan for evacuation. Mensdorff approved it, but reserved the right 
to change it later if necessary (Mensdorff to Gablenz, April 12), 

M1 Gablenz to Mensdorff, May 14, No. 63A. 

U1 See the discussion of the evacuation of Holstein, in the military conference 
of May 17 (Appendix C) , 

Friedjung I, p. 332. Cf. Allgemeine Zeilung , No. 159, Wien June 7, 1866 
(inspired article). 

** Cf. Werner to Mensdorff, June 8 tg. 
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therefore adjured the Statthalter to make a stand in Altona, 
and only in the last resort, after the Prussians had attacked, 
to withdraw across the Elbe . 136 These orders drove Gablenz 
distracted . 138 They had crossed with a message from him, 
pointing out the impossibility of such a middle course . 137 He 
despatched his staff officer post-haste to Vienna, to explain 
the situation “map in hand .” 138 

But the wheels of the Ballplatz, clogged with overwork, 
ground slowly. Manteuffel’s troops were within an hour of 
Altona before word came from Vienna to wait for written in- 
structions and a summons to Manteuffel which would produce 
the desired casus belli. lsa Before this could arrive, the Prus- 
sians had dispersed the members of the Estates, who had 
gathered at Itzehoe, and arrested their chairman; and Man- 
teuffel, prodded by Bismarck, sent word on June ix that he 
would take Altona on the morrow at all costs . 140 In this ex- 
tremity, despite a second order from Vienna to hold his ground 
and wait for the courier , 141 the indignant Statthalter took it 
upon himself, in the dead of night, to cross the Elbe with his 
brigade. As he departed from the Duchy where he had made 
himself beloved, scores of Holsteiners broke their sleep to 
cheer him enthusiastically . 142 Eluding the Prussian gunboats 
patrolling the Elbe, the general and his troops were brought 

Mensdorff to Gablenz, June 7 tg. 

’“Evident from the tone of his despatch of June 9. 

Gablenz to Mensdorff, June 4, tg. 1:45 [p.m.?]; letter of June 6. 

“"Gablenz to Mensdorff, June 7, No. 71; June 8 tg. 

’“Gablenz to Mensdorff, June 10 tg.; Mensdorff to Gablenz, June 10 tg. 
8:40 p. m., June n tg. 10:35 a. m. 

140 Gablenz to Mensdorff, June n, tgs. 9:10 a, m., 4:37 p. m. 

’“Mensdorff to Gablenz, June n, tg. 10:35 a. m. At 5 p. m., Mensdorff 
finally telegraphed his approval of evacuation without the summons. But this 
tg. would hardly have reached the general before he departed. 

’“About 3 a. m, (Hofmann to Mensdorff, June 12, No. 72). For many 
picturesque incidents, and tokens of friendship from the Prussians during the 
last days, see Denkwiirdigkeiten des General-Feldmarschatts Alfred Grafen von 
Waldersee I (Berlin 1922), pp. 28-29; [Junck]: “Holstein unter der oester- 
reichischen Statthalterschaft,” in Deutsche Vierteljahrschrift CXIX, 1867, pp. 
197-199; Vilbort: L’Oeuvre de M. de Bismarck p. 2x2 ff. 
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safely to the Hanoverian side, and soon rejoined the main 
army in Bohemia. 

When Mensdorff received news of the successful departure 
of Gablenz, he sent orders to Count Karolyi to demand his 
passports . 113 The final exchange of notes with Bismarck had 
no touch of the curtness of the document which was published 
in the papers . 144 In a courteous tone, the envoy requested 
his passes . 146 On the same day he received from Bismarck, 
with whom he had enacted so many trying scenes, a reply 
“ regretting sincerely the end of his personal relations with 
Count Karolyi, upon which he looks back with grateful satis- 
faction .” 148 Needless to say, this playlet was too peaceful for 
publicity. 

Vienna was not behind in amenities, as Lord Bloomfield 
bears witness: 

“ Count MensdoiS called to take leave of Baron Werther the day be- 
fore his departure, and as the Baron expressed on this occasion a wish to 
see the Emperor, His Imperial Majesty was pleased to receive him unoffi- 
cially at the Palace. . During the last painful weeks of his residence 
. . . [Baron Werther] was always ready to give evidence of his concilia- 
tory disposition and of the desire which he entertained to the last of avoid- 
ing the impending war.” 147 

The Austrian chapter of Werther’s Leiden thus came to a 
close . 148 

^ H* 

Meanwhile, Mensdorff was stirring the slothful Diet to such 
activity as it had never seen before, and would never see 
again . 148 On June io, Bismarck had submitted his project 

“Mensdorff to Karolyi, June 12, tg. 10:45 a m. 

*** Staatsarchiv XI, pp. 91-92 (No. 2315). 

“Karolyi to Bismarck, June 12 (copy in Karolyi to Mensdorff, June 13, 
No. 47). 

’“Bismarck to Karolyi, June 12 (copy, Ibid.)- 

” T Bloomfield to Clarendon, June 14, No. 344 (F. O. 7 Austria 708). 

Werther had the misfortune also to be ambassador in Paris at the out- 
break of the Franco-Prussian war. 

’“For these last sessions, see Stem IX, pp. 488-491; Sybel IV, pp. 3x2-329 
passim; Friedjung I, pp. 335-336, 340 - 343 ! Lange pp. 79-88; Staatsarchiv XI, 
pp. 82-85, 87-89, 92-106, 1x6-122 . 
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for federal reform, providing for the division of military 
forces between Prussia and Bavaria; the cooperation of the 
German nation through a parliament chosen by universal suf- 
frage, but with limited powers; the formation of a German 
fleet, the control of foreign relations and commerce in the 
hands of Prussia. In its first article was clearly stated the 
exclusion of Austria. 160 The gauntlet was thrown down to 
Franz Joseph. The next day, Austria lodged formal com- 
plaint against Prussia for her forcible acts in Holstein, which 
contravened the treaty of Vienna and the convention of Gas- 
tein. For the protection of the inner security of Germany, 
and the threatened rights of her confederates, she moved the 
mobilization of all the federal troops except the Prussian, and 
the nomination of a commander for the federal army at the 
earliest possible moment. 1 B1 The Prussian envoy, taken by 
surprise, raised no protest against the Austrian motion. It 
was decided to bring the motion to a vote on June 14. 

Any German state which loyally followed the prescriptions 
of this Austrian motion would be guilty of a formal breach 
of the federal pact. By the letter of that law, such a mobiliza- 
tion was the last step of a process which required months to 
complete. But Biegeleben had long recognized the necessity 
of cutting straight through “ hypercritical discussions over the 
paragraphs of the constitution” in such an emergency. 162 
And none of the “ federally-minded ” states objected, in the 
face of the obvious danger. They protested all the more 
strongly, however, against the “ motivation ” of the motion, 
and the haste with which it was to be brought to a vote. 163 
Both were egregious errors on Austria’s part. 164 Harassed 
by their emergency parliaments, from whom they were trying 

m G. W. V, p. 535. Its military provisions were similar to those which 
Moltke had worked out for the Gablenz plan. 

111 Staatsarchiv XI, pp. 88-89. 

"’Mensdorff to Blome, February 28, 1866. 

"'Werner to Mensdorff, June 8 tg,; Handel to Mensdorff, June 8 tg.j 
Zwierzina to Mensdorff, June 9, No. 6$. 

1H Cf. Lange p. 81; Stern IX, p. 488; and Sybel’s justified sarcasm (IV, p, 
321)- 
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to obtain funds, Beust, Pfordten, Varnbiiler, Edelsheim, Dal- 
wigk, had to meet severe attacks from those who mistrusted 
Austria. They could not get one penny to make war for the 
Gastein convention, that bete noir of the Bund. Beust pleaded 
in vain for retard and a better motion. 165 

Pfordten’s refusal was more serious. Placed before the ul- 
timate decision, Pfordten could not face it squarely. Plans 
for mediation still swarmed in his brain. He tried a last per- 
sonal appeal to Bismarck to “ take counsel once more seri- 
ously with your strong soul before the decisive word ... is 
spoken.” 150 Bismarck’s reply was only a further attempt 
to lure the Freiherr to neutrality by the offer of greater ter- 
ritory and influence. 157 Not only did Pfordten waver on the 
brink, but his particularism drove him to remodel the Austrian 
motion to apply only to the four federal corps. Thus he re- 
mained true to his disastrous policy of splitting the forces of 
Germany. His alterations of the text however saved the day 
for Austria, for he struck out the mention of Gastein, and 
moved the federal mobilization “ to prevent a disturbance of 
the peace of the Confederation.” 

To these changes Mensdorff gave his ready approval, — he 
could not do otherwise; and he issued by telegram another 
stirring call for unity. 

“ The time for mediation is past, events are on the march, and timid 
doubts can only work harm. We are certain of France’s neutrality, and 
our German confederates will surely promote their own best interests if, 
without carping scruples, but with timely cooperation from their brave 
troops, they assure the preponderance over Prussia.” 168 

On the morning of the 14th of June, neither Austria nor 
Prussia, nor probably Pfordten, was certain what the result 
of the voting would be. Bismarck had provided Savigny with 
instructions for either contingency, but in both cases he was 

“‘Werner to Mensdorff, June 8 tg. 

SM Sybel TV, p. 3x7. 

1K Tg. to Reuss, June 13 (G- W. V, p. 547), Reuss rightly refused to pre- 
sent the offer to Pfordten. 

“* Circular tg. June 12, to Munich, Dresden, Hanover, Stuttgart, Karlsruhe, 
Cassel, and Darmstadt. 
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to declare that, since Austria had broken the rules of the Diet, 
Prussia would no longer be bound by them . 169 The Austrian 
delegate had orders, if the motion for mobilization were voted 
down, simply to call attention to the fact that “ a majority of 
states had refused to join with Austria in opposing the uncon- 
stitutional actions of Prussia .” 180 This move did not prove 
necessary. Though the Diet refused to name a federal com- 
mander as yet, nine votes rallied to the support of the Bava- 
rian motion, - and only five joined themselves to Prussia’s 
vote . 101 Beside the loyal Austrian friends, Saxony, Wiirtem- 
berg, Hesse-Darmstadt, Nassau, the victorious faction in- 
cluded Hanover, Hesse-Cassel, and the sixteenth curie of 
little states. The neutrality of Baden — -she cast no vote — 
was a disappointment from a state where the majority of the 
ministers, the Landtag , and the populace had been won to the 
Austro-federal cause . 102 

After the voting had ceased, Savigny arose to indict the 
Bund and its president. He called attention once more to 
the Prussian plan for a new confederation, and soon left the 
room, amid widespread expressions of protest against Prus- 
sia’s breach of the “ indissoluble ” Confederation. No others 
had the courage to follow him. With mingled feelings, but 
with due appreciation for the gravity of the occasion, the re- 
maining delegates heard in silence Kiibeck’s last warning to 
them to “ fulfil their duties to each other and to the German 
nation by standing together firmly upon the ground of the 

1,0 G. W. V, p. 550 No. 402; Stern IX, p. 491. The Prussian declaration had 
no better logical foundation than the Austrian motion. (See Lange’s trenchant 
criticism, p.,87). 

1.0 Mensdorff to Kiibeck, June 14 tg. 

“ The vote was nine against six. 

1.1 This policy of neutrality, due entirely to Grand Duke Friedrich and con- 
trary to the popular wishes, was paradoxical for a liberal sovereign who be- 
lieved in popular government. For his final attempt to interest Munich, 
Dresden, and Berlin in a compromise on Augustenburg, see Werner to Mens- 
dorff, June 2, No, 66A, supplementing Oncken: Friedrich von Baden I, pp. 
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federal constitution ,” 183 The insecurity of that foundation, 
they were soon to experience with a vengeance. 

***** 

The approach of war was greeted by the Austrian public 
with jubilation. “These people have never forgotten the 
conduct of Fred[eric]k the Great towards Austria,”' wrote the 
British ambassador, “and a thirst for revenge rankles in their 
breasts at . . . the chance of humiliating ... the Power that 
now seeks to lower Austria in the eyes of Europe .” 104 The 
fire-eaters among the public, in the bureaux, and at court 
cried loudly for the reduction of Prussia to its position before 
the Seven Years’ War . 1 86 They wished to enlarge the Ger- 
man Mittelstaaten so as to provide strong counterweights . 180 
Such was also the tendency of Austria’s treaty with France 
and the hints to her German allies. The most sanguine ex- 
pected to force this humbled Prussia into an unremodelled 
Confederation, or one as close to the Fiirstentag plan as Louis 
Napoleon would permit. The Zollverein would be abolished, 
or enlarged with Austria as director . 167 And for a generation, 
at least, the German states and their protector would be freed 
from the “Prussian menace .” 188 

But the more sensible citizens, if they expected victory at 
all, foresaw that its fruits could not be plentiful for Austria . 169 
Gablenz and others did not want to make war for the profit 
of Louis Napoleon . 170 Mensdorff saw no chance for anything 

Staatsarchiv XI, p. 104. 

“* Bloomfield to Clarendon, letter of May 17 (F. 0 . 3$ 6 Bloomfield Papers 
39 ) • 

Cf. Gablenz to Esterbazy, letter of April 20, 1866 (HHS, Nachlass Gab- 
lenz) . 

IM Count Munster: Political Sketches oj the State of Europe pp. 96-97. The 
idea had formed part of Schwarzenberg’s plans. 

“’Memorandum of the minister of commerce for the minister of foreign 
affairs (Beer: Die oesterreichische Handelspotitih p 378). 

“® Cf. remarks of Baron von Neurath, minister of justice of Wiirtemberg 
(Handel to Mensdorff, March Si 1866, postscript to No. 14). 

m Gablenz to Esterhazy, letter of April 20, 1866; Blome to Mensdorff, letter 
of May so (Appendix A, No: 19). 

1 ” Gablenz to Metternich, letter of March 16 (HHS, Nachlass Gablenz) ; 
Mensdorff to Blome, letter of May 19 quoted in Blome to Mensdorff, letter 
of May 20 (Appendix A, No. 19). 
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but a “ replatrage ” until death took the French schemer from 
the stage. 171 This was the opinion of many in the Hofburg 
and outside. Count Esterhazy, upon whose shoulders fell the 
burden of drawing a new map of central Europe, threw up his 
hands with the despairing cry, “I haven’t the ghost of an 
idea on the subject.” 172 These cooler heads however formed 
a small minority only. “Never has there been a moment 
more propitious for Austria to exalt herself permanently at 
the expense of her enemies,” wrote the liberal Moritz von 
Kaiserfeld. 173 The papers are so full of insults, said Blome, 
that one cannot read them with a good conscience. 174 Even 
the national parties among the Czechs and Hungarians 
cheered the Austrian jingoists. 

In Prussia there was much less evidence of rejoicing. There 
“the straw was damp,” 175 — but it would not be long in 
catching fire. When someone called Bismarck’s attention to 
the great number of peace meetings being held throughout 
Prussia, he gave the characteristic reply: “Events change 
public opinion, and a battle won, or even a battle lost, 
strangely alters men’s minds.” 176 

Though Austria had severed diplomatic relations, and Prus- 
sia had now been outlawed, still Franz Joseph did not strike. 
He had repeatedly promised his fellow-sovereigns that he 
would not begin hostilities; he was determined not to make 
the mistake of 1859, but rather to leave to Prussia the 
“honor” of firing the first shot. It was precisely this honor 
which Bismarck did not covet. 177 He had tried half a dozen 

111 Cf. Mensdorff’s letter to Ernst XI, March 31, 1866 (copy in PGS) ; Vogt 
PP- 93 - 94 . 

m Esterhazy to Mensdorff, letter of April 26, 1866 (Redlich: Reichsproblem 
II, P- 77 S) ! Bernhard von Meyer: Erlebnisse p. Jr. 

1,3 Erones' Moritz von Kaiserfeld pp. 244-245. 

1M Reuss to Bismarck, May 1, 1866, No. 84 VerlrauUch (HAA). 

1,5 Louis Schneider: Aus dem Leben Kaiser Wilhelms, vol. I, p. 225. 

1T “ Wright to Seward, Berlin June 17, 1866, No. 35 (Department of State, 
Washington, D. C.). 

1,1 G W. V, p. 532. On the night of June 13, Bismarck said sophistically to 
Lord Loft us, “ that the entry of Prussian troops into Saxony and Hanover 
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expedients, during the last fortnight, to induce the Austrians 
or the Italians to make the first move. All in vain. Finally, 
on the night of June 15, Bismarck persuaded William to take 
the bit between his teeth, — Prussian troops entered the land 
of King Johann and Beust. Meeting no resistance from the 
Saxons, who had departed to Bohemia, 178 they soon arrived 
at the Austrian frontier. As Franz Joseph still refused to at- 
tack, and Bismarck refused to issue a formal declaration of 
war, which would document Prussia’s aggression against a 
brother state, King William was compelled to find a subter- 
fuge. The Prussian Crown Prince, in command of the fore- 
most troops, was accordingly ordered to send to the nearest 
Austrian commander a simple declaration of a “ state of war,” 
and to cross the line with his men. 170 In this informal manner 
began the invasion of Bohemia on June 21, and the war for 
the hegemony of Germany was transferred from the chan- 
celleries at last to the field of battle. Franz Joseph, with his 
eyes on the past, had already issued his call “ to my peoples ” 
— “An Meine V biker ” 180 — but Bismarck, with his eyes 
toward the future, addressed the words of his King “ to the 
German nation.” 181 

***** 

To the astonishment of Europe, Moltke’s armies swept all 
before them. Catching the half-formed battalions of the 

would not imply hostilities with Austria. Prussia would not take the offen- 
sive but would wait an attack on the part of Austria.” (Lottus to Clarendon, 
June x6, No. 308. F. 0 . 64 Prussia 595). 

”* Simultaneously with Gablenz' retreat, Franz Joseph had sent Colonel 
Beck to persuade Benedek and the Saxons to join forces in Bohemia at once. 
But both had refused, for the moment. For Beck’s mission, see Friedjung II, 
p. 601; Glaise-Horstenau: Franz Joseph’s WeggejdhrU pp. 99-104; and Beck’s 
report to Crenneville, June 12, 1866 ( Kriegsarchiv , Miliidrhanzlei) . 
m Kaiser Friedrich III, Tagebiicher von 1848-1866 p. 437. 
m Stoafsarchiv XI, pp. 135-128. For the authorship of this proclamation, 
see Bernhard von Meyer: ErUbnisse II, p. 56. Count Blome urged Mensdorff 
to issue a “ manifesto to the German nation " relating Prussia’s violent actions, 
and calling for war in behalf of the “ Recht und Freiheit Deutschlands ” 
(Blome to Mensdorff, letter of June 14). 

U1 G. W, V, pp. 551-552; Staatsarchiv XI, pp. 123-124. 
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Mittelstaaten before they could unite, the Prussians cornered 
and defeated the Hanoverians, overran Cassel, beat the South 
Germans, and entered Frankfurt in triumph. The rump Diet 
had fled to the Austrian dominions, where it continued to pass 
resolutions until the peace-treaty ended its half-century of 
unhonored, but not unuseful, existence. 

On the southern battlefield, the mistakes of the Italian 
leaders and the ability of the Austrian commanders, led to the 
encouraging victory of Custozza, and in the Adriatic, to the 
most brilliant naval engagement since Trafalgar, — the battle 
of Lissa, won by Tegetthof. Thus the Austrian record of 
victories over Italians remained unsullied. 

But these were poor compensation for Sadowa. Within two 
weeks of the first exchange of shots between Prussians and 
Austrians, Benedek’s great host was defeated and in retreat. 
The victors themselves were stunned by their success. Konig- 
gratz was the almost inevitable consequence of Franz Joseph’s 
conservatism in failing to keep abreast of new inventions, in 
appointing commanders to fit dynastic purposes, and especi- 
ally in fighting two enemies at once. 

Austria’s call for the assistance of Napoleon very nearly 
secured French intervention. If Napoleon had been the man 
of 1863, he might have mobilized troops on the Prussian bor- 
der, gained Venetia for Italy, Upper Silesia for Austria, and 
the Saar Basin for himself. But he had reckoned on a long 
war, and, racked with pain, he could not rapidly shift his 
combinations. Franz Joseph alone felt unable to resist fur- 
ther. 

The armistice of Nikolsburg was transformed into the peace 
of Prague on August 26. Excluded from Germany and Italy, 
Franz Joseph had to agree to Prussia’s annexation of the 
Duchies, Hanover, Hesse-Cassel, Nassau, and Frankfurt, and 
to recognize his rival as head of a new North German Confed- 
eration. This seemed to the Emperor a bitter price to pay 
for his loyalty to the Prussian alliance and the conservative 
fellowship of divine-right monarchs. Little did he realize 
what pains it had cost Bismarck to keep his sovereign and the 
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generals from dictating severer terms in the Hofburg itself. 

After a period of inner despair and disillusionment, Franz 
Joseph recovered his sang-froid. He set himself with vigor 
to the long overdue task of fundamental internal reconstruc- 
tion. The unfortunate Mensdorff and Esterhazy were dis- 
missed with more or less curtness, and Belcredi soon followed. 
In the foreign office he set Beust, the most brilliant and con- 
sistent champion of the cause of the Confederation against 
Prussian aggrandizement. Whether Franz Joseph’s choice 
was due to the necessity of securing an impartial non-Austrian 
for the compromise with Hungary, or whether the leading 
motive was to retrieve what he had lost in Germany, only the 
following years could tell. 

The “ Seven Weeks War ” was the shortest and yet historic- 
ally the most important of the wars of the nineteenth century, 
because, at the expense of an outworn system, it assured 
modern Italy’s existence and created modern Germany. 
“There has never yet . . . been recorded in history such a 
collapse as that of Austria,” wrote Lord Clarendon, “ France 
is no longer the first military Power.” 182 

The war of 1866 has been interpreted both as a carefully 
prepared “Cabinet-affair,” 183 and as a “revolution put 
through by revolutionary means.” 184 It has been called the 
victory of the needle-gun, the triumph of the Prussian school- 
master. These judgments are all correct, but fragmentary. 
In the last analysis, it was not the victory of one political sys- 
tem over another, — both governmental machines were essen- 
tially of the same type. But it was the victory of the national 
ideal over that of the universal monarchy, a Prusso-German 
nation over an Austro-German federation of nationalities. 186 

"Clarendon to Cowley, letter of July 31, 1866 (Wellesley [ed]; The Paris 
Embassy during the Second Empire pp 314-315), 

"Moltke's oft-quoted dictum. 

"Engels' remark, cited by Wendel: Bismarck uni Serbien m Jahre 1866 
p. 9. 

"This has been expressed nowhere more succinctly than by Heinrich Ritter 
VOn Srbik in Schdnere Zuhunji III, 1927-1928, p. 105. 
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And in another way, it was the result of the supremacy of a 
group of geniuses over a set of men of average ability, each 
group dominated by a single individual. It was the triumph 
of a Bismarck over a Franz Joseph. 



CHAPTER XIII 


BISMARCK, FRANZ JOSEPH, AND THE WAR QUESTION 

“Wir waren sehr ehrlich, aber sehr dumm.” FRANZ JOSEPH 
[Brief e an seine Mutter p. 358). 

“ Die Oesterreicher zu schlagen, war kerne Kunst. . . . Die Schwierig- 
keit war, meinen Konig iiber den Graben zu bringen.” BISMARCK 
(Vitzthum: London, Gastein, und Sadowa pp. 191-192). 

The question of the responsibility for the war of 1866 re- 
volves less around the relative responsibility of Bismarck or 
Franz Joseph, than around the respective shares of various 
advisers of the Emperor in causing Austria’s fatal participa- 
tion. There can be little disputing the fact that the aggressor 
was Prussia, the conscious instigator Bismarck. 1 In spite of 
Austria’s sudden burst of martial spirit in April and May 
1866, few people in Europe or America at that time failed to 
place the responsibility on the northern power. 2 Not only 
impartial foreigners, but Prussians, friends of Bismarck, his 
own most confidential secretaries appreciated his ingenious 
and successful efforts to provoke Austria to war. 3 And most 

1 Cf. Erich Marcks: Kaiser Wilhelm l, pp. 225-226; Bismarck’s letter to 
Ernst II of Coburg, June g, 1866 (G. W. V, pp. 533-534) . 

1 The evidence is extensive. See especially Keudell: Fiirst und Fiirstin Bis- 
marck p. 257; Roon: D cnkwiirdigke.it en II, p. 409; Gazley : American Opinion 
0/ German Unification p. 185, British opinion was summarized in Bern- 
storff’s reports (March 6, 1866, in G. W. V, p. 390; March 30, to King Wil- 
liam, No. 96 tris riservie , HAA) ; French opinion in J. Klaczko: “La crise 
en Allemagne,” in Revue des deux Monies LXIII, May 1, 1866, p, 216; 
Pfordten expressed South German opinion in his Antrag for King Lud- 
wig, June 8, 1866 (Doeberl: Bayern und Deutschland im ip ten Jahrhundert 
p. 124) and his remarks to the Prussian envoy (Reuss to Bismarck, March 9, 
1866, No. 16 Vertraulich, HAA; cited in chapter xi above) ; the Tsar’s 
opinion is given in Schweinitz’ Denkwurdigkeiten I, pp. 214, 218; etc. 

* Keudell’s opinion is expressed in his book : Fiirst und Fiirstin Bismarck p, 
257 and in Radowitz’ Aujseichnungen I, p, 88; Abeken’s opinion in Schwei- 
uiti’ Denkuiiirdigkeiten I, p. 203 ; Max Duncker’s opinion in Bernhardt’s Tage- 
bUchtr VI, p. 202, and Max Dunckers politischer Briefuiechsel p. 404; etc. 
Bismarck admitted that Austria did not want war at this moment (letter to 
William, April 22, 1866: Kobl: Anhang I, pp. 136-137; G. W. V, p. 462). 
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historians on both sides of the line have since united in that 
judgment, 


BISMARCK AS A FRIEND OF AUSTRIA 

The extrusion of Austria from Germany and the realization 
of Prussian hegemony as a nucleus for a national state was 
not far short of the highest goal that Bismarck had set before 
himself during his Frankfurt days . 4 It was his desire to 
achieve this exclusion of the Habsburg state by peaceful 
means if possible. But he knew well that “Austria, like the 
Pope, displayed great tenacity even in desperate situations ,” 6 
and he was under no illusion that Franz Joseph would re- 
linquish his inherited position and traditions unless forced to 
do so . 8 But war might not be immediately practicable for 
Prussia, for internal reasons ( the King ) or for external rea- 
sons ( the foreign powers ) . In such a contingency he saw 
several stages on the route, at any of which he could collect 
his resources for a further advance. 

This system of a graduated series of objectives is well illus- 
trated by Bismarck’s handling of the Schleswig-Holstein ques- 
tion . 7 From the first critical moment, Bismarck’s aim was to 
annex the Duchies to Prussia. But both internal conditions 

i 

( the King’s attitude ) and external conditions ( the objec- 
tions of the powers ) made such a solution at first problemati- 
cal. Bismarck therefore had to temporize and work secretly 

4 My indebtedness to the well known works of Erich Marcks, Max Lenz, 
and especially Erich Brandenburg will be evident, though I have maintained 
as much independence as possible. One cannot but feel that the recent trend 
of German historians, due to the publication of Bismarcks’ Gesammelte 
Werke, is a temporary one that will change again when more foreign docu- 
ments are published. A three-dimensional view of Bismarck’s diplomacy can 
only lead, it seems to me, to an interpretation similar to that of the eminent 
trio of historians named above. 

“ Remark to the British envoy in Berlin (Napier to Russell, April 21, 1865, 
No. 115 Most Confidential. F. O. 64 Prussia 574). 

'Bismarck’s letter to Bernstorff, June 28, 1862 ( G . W. Ill, p. 383) ; Bis- 
marck’s letter to Auerswald, July 28, i860, cited by Zechlin ( Bismarck und die 
Grundlegung der deutschen Grossmacht p, 380). 

’ Steefel: The Schleswig-Holstein Question, passim. 
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toward his objective through the stages of Personal Union, 
the February demands, and the Gastein convention. He did 
not force events; by constant watchfulness and ingenious but 
unobtrusive manipulation, he guided them toward his goal, 
and he attained it in the end. 

Bismarck’s strategy was similar in pursuit of his larger ob- 
jective. If he could not attain the hegemony of Germany at 
one bound, he might secure parity in the Diet; if not parity, 
perhaps the promise of the military command in war time; if 
not that, possibly a sort of informal parity such as Metternich 
had permitted. Once Bismarck achieved one stage, he would 
exploit his position to reach the next. Only in this sense, as 
a way-station on the road to German hegemony can the 
dualism of which he so often spoke be interpreted, — not as 
an end and aim . 8 At some point along this route, Bismarck 
expected to profit by an Italian attack upon Austria to achieve 
his higher ambition more rapidly. But since Napoleon, play- 
ing another game, kept Italy from attacking Austria, Bis- 
marck saw himself forced to fire the powder magazine. 
He proceeded with his usual circumspection, arranging situa- 
tions in which his monarch or the Austrians would seem to 
force the issue, and keeping for himself the ostensible role of 
mediator rather than instigator. 

This skilful diplomacy, and Bismarck’s consummate ability 
to convince by the spoken and written word, misled for a time 
certain contemporaries like Karolyi, Blome, and Esterhazy. 
And more recently, some historians have discovered in Bis- 
marck’s handling of the alliance with Austria a sincere effort 
to make dualism work, and an earnest desire for cooperation 
and understanding . 0 It is not strange that after reading a 
large volume of Bismarck’s vibrant and masterly instructions, 

"This interpretation of Bismarck’s dualism as tactical only, was held by 
Brandenburg, Lenz, Marcks, Meinecke, Friedjung, Grundmann, Herre, Ruvillc, 
Schilssler, Wertheimer, and others. The opposite view is taken by Sybel, Del- 
brilck, Pahncke, Rathlef, Thimine, and more recently by Frahm and Marcks. 

* T himin e was the first to return to Sybel’s point of view. His conversion 
has been followed to a lesser extent, and with variations, by Frahm, Marcks, 
Mommsen, Steefel, Bibl, and doubtless others. 
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one should be moved to sympathy and feel a sincerity in his 
indignation against Austria’s “unjust treatment of her loyal 
ally.” Read in a less rosy light, Bismarck’s despatches from 
1862 to 1866 become the arguments of a clever lawyer plead- 
ing his case against Austria before a judge who had strong 
preconceived notions to overcome. Most of these documents 
were designed for the King’s eye as much as for foreign 
courts. 10 Quite apart from this special object, is it not an 
elementary principle of nationalistic diplomacy to maintain 
the pacific nature of one’s own intentions and the hostile na- 
ture of one’s opponent’s? Bismarck’s use of this principle 
was in keeping with the high standard of his diplomatic tech- 
nique. Moreover, he had everything to gain if he could per- 
suade Austria to make great concessions without the use of 
force. He allowed himself something over a year in which 
to indulge in the luxury of mere words. But during those 
months of 1864 and 1865, he was not only not giving away 
anything to Austria, but he was also preparing the diplomatic 
and military ammunition to use against his ally when words 
failed, as he foresaw they would fail. 

One test of the sincerity of Bismarck’s desire to cooperate 
with Austria is his attitude toward compensations for his ally. 
Did he ever attempt to make the alliance mutually advan- 
tageous so that Austria would feel at home in it and wish to 
perpetuate it, as she did the Dual Alliance of 1879? Bis- 
marck hinted often at such rewards: aid against France, a 
guarantee of Austria’s possessions, a small territorial cession. 
But when pressed to come to concrete terms, he always es- 
caped on the ground of the King’s insuperable objections. 
Did Bismarck ever seriously propose any of these to his sov- 
ereign? The alliance compacts may be dismissed at once; 
they were contrary to Bismarck’s fundamental policy of keep- 
ing a free hand toward France. As to a cession of land, there 

10 What is generally acknowledged to be true of his Biarritz letter of October 
186; is in varying degree true of his entire official correspondence. Frahm 
and Marcks admit this motivation for Bismarck's pleas for conservatism, but 
not for his dualism.' 
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is no good evidence that Bismarck ever made an effort to 
secure William’s consent to a measure so repugnant to him, 
and one which the public would have considered a defeat for 
the ministry . 11 His only serious offers to Austria were money, 
and a partition of the Duchies. To accept either would have 
undermined Austria’s prestige in Germany and made her more 
dependent than ever on Prussia. The question is not whether 
Austria would not have been wiser to make these humiliating 
concessions, but whether Bismarck’s offers betray a sincere 
desire to conciliate his ally. His proposals always had a 
“ catch ” in them which made them inacceptable, as Pfordten 
once said 12 — and Pfordten was an admirer of Bismarck. 

Bismarck’s offers to Austria, and to Bavaria too, bear a 
family resemblance to his dangling of Rhine territory before 
Napoleon. If the latter hints were purely tactical, why not 
the former also? Bismarck could have gone far toward satis- 
fying Franz Joseph by a more conciliatory policy toward the 
Diet and the German states , 38 by attempting to. harmonize 
the mutual relations rather than by constantly aggravating 
them, But such a policy, recognizing Austria’s supremacy, 
was inconceivable from Bismarck’s point of view. It would 
have contradicted his past and his entire program and plat- 
form. His struggle with the Prussian parliament forced him 
to make spectacular gains, or admit failure. “ I know my 
Prussians well,” he once said, “they have something of the 
Frenchman in them. Just give them a little fame and influ- 
ence abroad, and you can do anything with them .” 14 He 
could not afford to make concessions to Austria even if he had 
desired to do so. 

Those historians who believe in the “ inner seriousness ” of 

11 Bismarck's assertions to Karolyi cannot be considered good evidence in 
this case. 

“Reuss to Bismarck, letter of March 27, 1866 (HAA), 

11 Cf. Rechberg’s letters to Bismarck in September and October 1864 (Oes- 
lerreichische Rundschau XL 1 II, 1915, Heft 5, pp. 199-209) and Hofrat von 
Hofmann’s remarks to Manteuffel (Appendix A, No. 11). 

“ Friesen : Erinnermgen II, p. 130. 
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Bismarck’s attempts to conciliate Austria, point to his actions 
during the crisis of May to August 1865. They stress par- 
ticularly that Bismarck gave conciliatory advice in the coun- 
cil of May 29; that Bismarck’s note of July 21 to Austria was 
not the ultimatum that Sybel called it; and that Bismarck 
decided for peace at Gastein. The first contention falls to the 
ground when it is shown that the published excerpts from the 
minutes of the council do not give a correct view of Bis- 
marck’s advice to the King, 16 as may easily be seen by refer- 
ring to the complete report, in the Appendix below (No. 8 ). 
A more correct epitome is somewhat as follows : 

A war with Austria is inevitable; it would be safer now than later; it 
would not only give Prussia the Duchies, but also settle the German 
question in Prussia’s interest, the King could be sure of the joyful support 
of his counsellors. Nevertheless only the King could take the responsi- 
bility for a war; if he does not wish to do that, an agreement with Austria 
could be purchased by giving up the military clauses; but the Prussian 
public would consider this a defeat; and war would merely be post- 
poned 18 

All the arguments which could stimulate the King’s appetite 
were alluringly displayed on one side. 17 On the other, the 
King was asked to give up the one condition which he desired 
above all others, the military control of the Duchies. Bis- 
marck had to cover the war -pill with sugar, and present a 
bitter alternative in order to get the peace-loving King to take 
the medicine. But the King as usual took neither. How Bis- 
marck continued the negotiations with Austria in such a form 
as to prevent an agreement, has been related in chapter vii 
above. Nor is it true that he expected better terms from the 
new conservative Austrian ministry which was formed in July 

“Two small excerpts, published with comments by Thimine, in G. W. V, 
pp. 189-190. 

“ Protocol of the council of May 29, 1865 (printed in full in Appendix A, 
No. 8). 

1T Bismarck stated them even more forcefully to Max Duncker a few days 
before the council. Duncker concluded that Bismarck really wanted war 
(Bernhardi VI, p, 202). 
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i86s. 18 He did not send an ultimatum on July 21 , because 
he had already sent one on July u, and the Austrians were 
ready to parley. If the parley did not end in a gain for Prus- 
sia and a loss for Austria, Bismarck would certainly have 
exerted himself to the utmost to bring war, for the only alter- 
native was humiliation and resignation. 

But the Gastein compromise brought him only one step 
nearer his goal, which was still far away. Why then did he 
accept it and decide for peace? Because it was always his 
policy to let events ripen, not to overhasten them. The King 
was content with a diplomatic victory, and ready to accept 
much less than Bismarck wished, Manteuffel urgently advised 
concluding with Blome. Gastein was Bismarck’s last com- 
promise with the Prussian peace party. 19 The war could be 
safely postponed till 1866, but not longer. Consequently he 
accepted, without enthusiasm, an arrangement which ad- 
vanced his policy, and did not cut off any chance for war, but 
in reality left many openings. 

Each partner in the Austro-Prussian alliance wished to ex- 
ploit that association primarily for his own interests ; Austria 
for external protection, and not for dualism in Germany at the 
cost of the smaller states, except temporarily from December 
to May 1864; Prussia for dualism in Germany and domina- 
tion of the Diet, not for external protection except tempora- 
rily while there was danger of foreign intervention, from De- 
cember to August 1864. The alliance was thus workable to 
mutual benefit only during a crisis in which Austria and Prus- 
sia were confronted by the opposition both of foreign powers 
and of the German states, — a very rare contingency. It was 
not workable during times of peace unless one power or the 
other would accept his ally’s point of view and subordinate 

“This supposition of Thimine’s is disproved by Bismarck’s letter to Roon, 
July 3, 1865 (Kohl: Bismarck-Jahrbuch V, p, 188). Not long before, Herr 
von Thile had told Count Chotek that the entire Prussian court now believed 
that all Austrians, including the conservatives [the italics are mine], were 
hostile to Prussia (Chotek to Mensdorff, June 19, 1865, No. 41C). 

“ Ruville: “ Bismarck und die grossdeutsche Gedanke,” in Forschungen zur 
brandenburgischen und preussischen Geschichte XVI, 1903, p. 435 ff. 
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his own. In practice, Bismarck exploited Austria’s isolation 
and blunders so cleverly that the alliance worked out entirely 
to Prussia’s advantage and to Austria’s disadvantage. As 
Bismarck interpreted it and expected his ally to carry it out, 
it meant that he, not Franz Joseph, was to be its director; 20 
that Austria bad to cooperate with Prussia to reduce the Mti- 
telstaaten to submission even at the point of the sword; 21 
that Austria might flirt with England but not with France 
( “ it was Prussia’s task to manage France ” ) , 22 Finally, it 
meant that Austria must grant Prussia the rewards she de- 
manded, and must take humiliating payment or unwritten 
hints of aid in return. In short, Bismarck wished to use the 
alliance as a stage from which to press farther toward his goal. 
He was unwilling to make any sacrifice of independence in 
order to preserve a dualistic relationship . 23 

Thus by ingeniously seizing a temporary emergency, Bis- 
marck created a new relationship which, when the emergency 
had passed, bore more heavily on his ally and raised Prussia’s 
relative position. But when Austria made it clear that she, 
too, intended to derive equal profit from the alliance, and 
when Bismarck had utilized it sufficiently to alienate the King 
almost completely from his fellow sovereign, the Prussian 
minister-president unhesitatingly scrapped the relationship. 2 * 

To conclude, — the friendly demand of one state for rights 
or interests or territory which another possesses by virtue of 
historic events and generally accepted treaties cannot be 
taken to indicate a sincere desire for peace when backed by the 
threat of war, however veiled the threat may be. Bismarck 
did not desire war any more than the majority of states- 

*Cf. Lenz: Geschichte Bismarchs pp, 361-26!; Zechlin p. 382. 

21 Driving the federal troops from Holstein, November 1864. 

“Bismarck’s words to Biegeleben in April 1864 (Steefel p. 322). 

”Cf. Zechlin p. 381. » 

“A remarkable forecast of this policy is found in Bismarck’s remarks to 
Benedetti in March 1865 (G. W. V, pp. 118-120). Bismarck repudiated the 
spirit of the alliance in February 1866 so that he could make his alliance with 
Italy (G. W. V, p. 388; see also Mensdorff’s Voting, Appendix A, No. 13). 
Yet he maintained the validity of article 5 which bound his ally. 
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men desire it. But he desired a unified Germany under Prus- 
sian control. From the beginning he doubted that this could 
be obtained without a war. He tried very hard to obtain it 
by argument, but his conciliation did not go to the extent of 
actual concessions, nor hardly to the smallest modification of 
policy. He probably would not have delayed the contest as 
long as he did if he could have drawn the King with him any 
earlier. After the Gastein crisis, and the “exile” of Man- 
teuffel, Bismarck pressed almost unreservedly toward war. 26 

AUSTRIAN AIMS 

Bismarck’s offensive against Austria was the third that had 
emanated from Prussia since 1S48. In the very nature of the 
German situation, the nationalist Kleindeutschtum initiated 
the action against the South-German Grossdeutsch federalism. 
The Radowitz-Prussian offensive had preceded and called 
forth the Schwarzenberg counter-offensive. The offensive of 
the Nationalverein and that of Bernstorff likewise preceded 
and called forth the Schmetlmg-Reformverein and the Biege- 
leben -Fiirstentag counter-offensive. Bismarck’s produced 
Franz Joseph’s. It is hardly correct to interpret any of these 
three crises as a case of “two offensives meeting”; it was 
rather a question of an aggressive-offensive arousing a defen- 
sive-offensive. In the case of Austria in 1866, it would seem 
more correct to omit the designation “ offensive ” altogether. 

In 1864, Austria was temporarily a satiated state. All she 
asked was to be allowed to preserve her position in Germany, 
and behind the Quadrilateral, in peace, while attempting to 
solve a very complex internal problem. She had, to be sure, 
in the back of her mind certain hopes for the future. She 
wished eventually to regain North Italy, to assist the Pope 
and the King of Naples to get back their territories, and so 
to defeat “Piedmont” and France that the spirit of liberal 
nationalism would not raise its head to plague her again within 

"The Gablenz negotiations present no evidence for a desire to conciliate 
Austria on a mutually advantageous basis 
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a generation. She hoped, too, that Prussia would “ listen to 
reason ” and join in a stronger, more inclusive federation of 
Germany. But these hopes were distant and nebulous in 
1864. Without desires for aggression or territorial expansion, 
seriously weakened by war and internal dissension, Austria 
saw herself confronted by two rapacious enemies eagerly 
awaiting an opportunity to rob her of what she had long pos- 
sessed, and by two other powerful neighbors, France and 
Russia, who had no love for her. 

In this situation there were logically four alternatives, one 
of which Austrian diplomacy might pursue: it might try to 
retain Austria’s boundaries, position, and influence unim- 
paired; it might retain the German position intact by yielding 
her position in Italy; it might save the latter by yielding the 
former; or it might recognize the rights and the strength of 
German and Italian nationalism, withdraw from both posi- 
tions, and enable Austria to devote her energies to consolida- 
tion and Balkan expansion. This last policy would have re- 
quired superhuman prescience and self-abnegation, and could 
not have been expected from any ruler, especially from a 
Habsburg. The second and third alternatives were not only 
within the realm of possibility; one or the other could have 
been carried out without the formal recognition of the prin- 
ciple of nationality, without more than momentary loss of 
prestige ; and one or the other was actually proposed, or steps 
toward either were suggested, by nearly every one of Franz 
Joseph’s advisors. 

Yet the Emperor chose the first alternative, the Erhaltungs- 
politik. As a result of this policy, Austria was reduced to a 
position worse than the fourth alternative; by incorrect cal- 
culation of the possible, she was forced to relinquish both the 
second and third alternatives; by trying to keep all, Franz 
Joseph lost all. This chosen alternative, the highest of all, 
would have been a sheer impossibility for even a Metternich 
or a Schwarzenberg to attain in anno 1864. Schwarzenberg’s 
task had been a degree more difficult than Metternich’s, be- 
cause of the growth of Prussian and German nationalism in 
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the revolutions of 1848-1850. But Franz Joseph’s task in 
1864 was many degrees harder than Schwarzenberg’s, because 
in addition to the growth of nationalism, Prussia gained in 
1858 a more determined and less admiring ruler; Prussia 
gained in 1862 the most able of anti- Austrian diplomats; Aus- 
tria lost in 1854-1856 the friendship of Russia. Not even the 
superb genius of Schwarzenberg and the Austrian generals of 
1848-1849 had been able to restore the Empire to its historic 
position by Austria’s own resources. The Emperor was se- 
curely reseated on the throne only by the aid of an outside 
great power, and because of the impotence of France. In 
1864-1866, the friend was no more, and the foe in Paris had 
become the leading power in Europe. What even a Schwarz- 
enberg had not been able to do without foreign alliances, 
Franz Joseph aspired to do practically alone. 

The tragedy of 1859 was not the Austrian defeat, but the 
fact that Austria was only half-defeated. Her losses simply 
depleted her revenues without diminishing her ambitions or 
turning her policy into more permanently practical channels. 
Yet it should have been the danger signal for a complete 
stock-taking, and reappraisal of fundamental aims. It mat- 
tered little whether Austria chose to make concessions to 
Prussia to retain her remaining possessions in Italy, or to 
France and Italy to keep her place in Germany. Austria’s 
religion pulled her southward, her culture and dominant na- 
tionality northward. Whichever course she chose to pursue, 
it was essential that she pursue it courageously, consistently, 
and whole-heartedly. “ A passive planlessness which is con- 
tent to be left alone cannot be maintained in the middle of 
Europe,” Bismarck counselled a friend, 28 but he might well 
have said the same to Franz Joseph. 

If Austria preferred to retain her position in Italy, and 
perhaps ultimately to regain what she had lost, a war with 
France was inevitable. For this, she must have Prussia’s 

“ Bismarck to Gerlacb in 1857, cited by Lena in Das Bismarck- J ahr (Berlin 
ISIS) t>. «9. 
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cordial alliance. The opportunity to obtain this on the most 
favorable terms came in i860 and 1861 when the friendly 
Prince Hohenzollern and Baron Schleinitz headed the Berlin 
ministry. It would have cost real concessions, and the aban- 
donment of the Buol-Schmerling-Biegeleben policy for that 
of Metternich and Rechberg. But this was not done. Aus- 
tria brusquely broke off negotiations. After that, Bernstorff 
and Bismarck raised Prussia’s terms for an alliance. But it 
was still possible during Bismarck’s tenure, by timely conces- 
sions and a friendly attitude, to secure King William’s grati- 
tude to such an extent as to postpone at least for a number of 
years the conflict which Bismarck threatened to provoke. 
By doling out favors, the Austrians might have tided over the 
most dangerous period of weakness. 

On the other hand, if Austria chose to retain her position in 
Germany, she must have executed as great a diplomatic revo- 
lution as Kaunitz persuaded his sovereign to stage a century 
before. By a timely sacrifice of Venetia and recognition of 
Italy, accompanied by a policy of friendship toward Napoleon 
and Victor Emanuel, Austria could probably have gained 
Napoleon’s guarantee of the patrimony of St. Peter, and an 
Italian renunciation of the Trentino and Trieste. In order 
not to recognize formally the principle of nationality, the sale 
of Venetia could be considered a mutually beneficial reconcili- 
ation between the two neighboring dynasties of Habsburg and 
Savoy, consummated through the friendly mediation of Napo- 
leon III and consecrated by reciprocal visits among the mon- 
archs. Austrian policy should have been public proclamation 
of the old principles but private recognition of the new. The 
serious threat of such a reorientation would have undermined 
Bismarck’s entire policy of extorting concessions from Aus- 
tria with French aid. In the game of balancing between 
France and the German rival, Franz Joseph had a better hand 
than Bismarck if he had only been willing to play it in good 
time. It is true that the Kaiser did finally play his ace, but 
it proved too late, — it was taken by Napoleon’s lowest trump, 
and lost the game for Austria. Bismarck would hardly have 
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undertaken a war single-handed against Austria, even with 
the possible aid of the Hungarians. Neither Russia nor Eng- 
land would aid him in a war provoked against the rest of 
Europe. One can hardly resist the conclusion that by con- 
ciliating France and Italy, Franz Joseph could have pre- 
vented a Prussian victory during the 1860’s, gained an oppor- 
tunity for internal consolidation, and secured Bismarck’s fall. 

In fine, the Emperor had to choose, as Karolyi said, 
“ whether it was to the interest of Austria that Prussia should 
be powerful as a good and safe ally or whether she should not 
be powerful as a possible adversary.” 27 Since the core of 
the Empire was German, the better choice from Austria’s own 
point of view would probably have been to satisfy Italian 
nationalism in Austria’s rear and seek to retain the connection 
with Germany. From the point of view of the welfare of the 
greatest number of Germans in central Europe, probably the 
same is true. For the satisfaction of German nationalism, 
however, none but the Prussian solution promised great suc- 
cess. For the welfare of Europe as a whole, both the Aus- 
tna,n-Grossdeutsch and the Frussian-Kleindeutsch solutions 
offered advantages and disadvantages. But for Austria her- 
self, the definite abandonment of the old dream was essential 
to the salvation of the monarchy. 

It is easy to criticize the diplomacy of Franz Joseph. But 
it must be remembered that the Europe before the cataclysmic 
changes of 1866-1871 was largely living amid illusions. 
Though the bloom had been taken off the reputation of Louis 
Napoleon by the Polish fiasco, he was still rated as the diplo- 
matic master mind of Europe, backed by the most powerful 
army and controlling the underground forces of revolution 
throughout the continent. Austria, though temporarily weak- 
ened, was looked upon as a power second only to France. 
The glamor of the Schwarzenberg recovery still clung to her 
to a certain extent, and her army’s reputation, personified in 

"Karolyi’s remark to Lord Napier (Napier to Russell, February n, 1865, 
No. 39 Confidential. F. O. 64 Prussia 573). Karolyi was too tactful to ex- 
press bis own choice. 
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Benedek and Gablenz, was generally far in advance of Prus- 
sia’s, even after the Danish war. 

Europe’s worst mistake was 'in her estimate of Prussia. 
She failed to appreciate the rapid transformation of the Prus- 
sian army. And while Bismarck was conceded to have talent 
and astounding self-assurance, he was ranked with Beust, not 
with Schwarzenberg . 28 His daring leaps of policy seemed to 
be the despairing efforts of a gambler; his task of raising the 
power of the Crown and of Prussia seemed a superhuman one. 
Europe daily looked for the news of his fall. Since Bismarck 
himself never felt entirely secure, this calculation is not to be 
wondered at. To these general European opinions the major- 
ity of Austrians in public and in high places subscribed. Bie- 
geleben and Rechberg had as high opinions of Bismarck’s 
ability as any; Franz Joseph always wished that he had his 
equal. But no Austrians appreciated Bismarck’s national 
aims as well as Pfordten and certain political leaders in Baden 
did. Only a handful of military men had the acumen to rec- 
ognize the superiority of the new Prussian army: the French- 
men Bourbaki and Clermont-Tonnerre, the Bavarian von der 
Tann, those Austrians who advocated the introduction of the 
needle gun into the equipment of the Austrian army. In 
short, the calculations of Austrian diplomacy were in line with 
the current beliefs in European political circles. To ask that 
the Ballplatz possess as clear an insight as the few of uncloud- 
ed vision is to ask that they produce a Kaunitz upon demand. 

AUSTRIAN DIPLOMATIC TECHNIQUE 

If the fundamental reason for Austria’s defeat was the dis- 
crepancy between her ambitions and her resources, an im- 
portant contributing cause was the conduct of her diplomacy. 
The Austrian army was victorious on one of the two fighting 
fronts, but the foreign office had little but losses to show on 
both its fields of battle. 

“ Count MUnster, a penetrating observer, considered Bismarck’s compromise 
at Gastein responsible for the underrating of Prussia, because “ it engendered 
the belief that his policy was one rather of menace than of deeds." ( Political 
Sketches of the State of Europe p. 91). 
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Many a friend of the Ballplatz was its worst critic. Almost 
unanimously the Austrian envoys abroad sighed for a more 
definite policy. They complained of being kept long in the 
dark; this gave them a feeling of insecurity which was bound 
to be reflected in their official language. General Gablenz in 
private indicted the entire system and method of the foreign 
ministry: “Prejudice, rusty ideas, failure to recognize the 
needs of the times, postpone everything, never take action, 
always just waiting, — it is this which is so disastrous for 
us .” 29 His brother Anton, who had an unrivalled opportun- 
ity to compare the working of the Ballplatz with that of the 
Wilhelmstrasse, wrote in despair that “ the perplexity and in- 
activity in Vienna is fearful, and for anyone who tries to get 
things done it is a desperate situation .” 30 

This uncertainty and 1 ineptitude sprang from several causes. 
To some extent the Ballplatz was hampered by a lack of 
coordination in its relations with other departments. But the 
chief reasons are to be found in certain faults of technique, 
and in the conflicting personalities in charge of foreign af- 
fairs. In the last analysis, the Ballplatz did not know its own 
mind. 

The actual machinery of the foreign office functioned as 
smoothly as was possible under these circumstances, for it was 
in the hands of officials accustomed to working together. 
Biegeleben, Meysenbug, Gagern, and Aldenburg, upon whose 
shoulders rested the bulk of the departmental routine, were 
experts of long experience, specialized knowledge, and fluent 
pens. Red tape was less existent in the Ballplatz than in any 
other department. Sir Robert Morier’s indictment of the 
honesty of Austrian officials does not taint these counsellors 
of the foreign ministry . 81 I know of no evidence that any 

8 Gablenz to Baron Esceles, letter of February 3, 1866 (HHS, Nachlass 
Gablent ) . 

” Anton von Gablenz to Ludwig von Gablenz, letter of May 10 (Appendix 
A, No. 18). 

51 For the venality of Austrian officials, which contrasted with the honesty 
of the Prussian bureaucracy, see Memoirs and Letters of Sir Robert Morier 
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other government succeeded in securing “ inside information ” 
upon Austrian diplomatic secrets through the treachery of 
anyone connected with the Ballplatz during these years. 

But the Ballplatz was hampered by the red tape in other 
departments, and the general lack of coordination between 
the various branches of the government. Much of this was 
inevitable in a great bureaucracy, but a comparison with 
Prussia shows that the fatty degeneration of the Austrian 
bureaucracy had proceeded farther. One Austrian critic 
called his land the China of Europe. 32 Sir Robert Morier 
wittily compared Austria to a mollusc which possesses no 
single coordinated nervous system, but only a lot of uncon- 
nected and independent nerve-bunches distributed without 
any plan. “ Not only are all the [ Austrian ] departments in- 
dependent of each other, but in the departments themselves 
there is no cohesion and no unity. Personal jealousies and 
animosities divide the one department from the other.” 33 

This lack of coordination was particularly disastrous in the 
relations between diplomacy and the army. In Prussia, Diplo- 
macy ( Bismarck ) definitely prevailed over the Army ( Roon 
and Moltke ) , with the consent of the King. But Diplomacy 
first consulted the Army, ascertained its strength and possi- 
bilities, and built its plans four-square upon this solid founda- 
tion. In Austria the case was different. Both Diplomacy and 
the Army were independent “ nerve-bunches,” neither of 
which was given preference, and the Emperor himself did not 
succeed in bringing the two into harmony. Diplomacy did 
not ask the Army for a clear statement of possibilities. In 
March and April 1866 the Army twice interfered disastrously 
with Diplomacy, and Diplomacy spoiled the plans of the 
Army. Thanks to Austria’s unwieldly military system, her 

II, p, 4; Friedjung I, pp. 135-136 ; Frobel II, passim. The standard of Aus- 
trian honesty improved in later decades (cf. Jaszi: The Dissolution oj the 
Habsburg Monarchy p. 166). 

“Baron Andrian, quoted by Jaszi pp. 72-73. 

“Morier II, p. 4. Illustrations of red tape, pp. 72-73, 
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diplomacy was more at the mercy of her army in the final 
crisis than was the case in any other state. 

But the interference of other departments cannot be blamed 
for certain cardinal faults of technique, which blighted the 
conduct of Austria’s foreign relations, and for such blunders 
as the wording of the alliance protocol of January 1864 or 
the Karolyi interpellation of March 1866. The Ballplatz 
seldom had more than one string to its bow. It failed so of- 
ten to support its main policy by coordinated action on all 
other fronts. It delivered itself lock, stock, and barrel at one 
time to Prussia, and later to France. To the customary lack 
of articulation, Mensdorff’s peace offensive presented a note- 
worthy exception. The parallel Gablenz and Metternich nego- 
tiations in May 1866 were a feeble attempt to pull two strings 
at once, but just as their utility increased, the method was 
abandoned. 

The tone of the official notes emanating from the foreign 
office often marred the effect that they were intended to pro- 
duce. This was truer of Biegeleben’s notes to the German 
courts and Prussia than to Aldenburg’s more temperate cor- 
respondence with England, France, and Russia. Biegeleben 
had acquired the habit of dictating to Germany; in his eyes, 
Prussia was still only the largest of the Mittelstaaten, ally or 
no ally. After reading one of his compositions, Count Goltz 
remarked that such a tone was usually employed by great 
powers only in the moment before the declaration of war. 34 
And both Mensdorff and the Emperor complained that Biege- 
leben’s pen was too sharp. 3 ® Austria, anxious to persuade 
William to adopt her point of view, only angered him the 
more. In contrast, Bismarck’s own notes were perfectly cal- 
culated to minister to his political purposes. He employed a 
tone of injured innocence, of dignified pleading, or of earnest 
complaint. He did not write with scorn, nor threaten until 
prepared to carry out his threats. Then, too late, Austria was 

*' Sybel XV, p, 30. But Sybel has often increased their curtness by his ex- 
cisions and contractions. 

“ Ibid. 
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forced to modify her tone or to accept its logical results. 

The Ballplatz did not vary its tune to the music; did not 
sufficiently regard and play upon each state as an individual 
instrument, differing from others; did not study the leading 
ministers and the sovereign, and adjust its words and actions 
to their peculiarities. The worst failures were the handling 
of Bavaria and Prussia; the chief successes, Wiirtemberg, 
Hanover, and Russia. No doubt such an adjustment devolved 
to a great degree upon the accredited envoy. But the selec- 
tion of the most fitting person was obviously the task of the 
foreign minister. 

No important changes of personnel were made by Mens- 
dorff, but several might better have been made. It was a 
mistake to retain Blome in Munich after Pfordten became 
foreign minister. The anti-democratic, ultramontane, ironical 
young count consorted ill with the supersensitive professorial 
leader of the cause of the Mittelstaaten. Only a man of 
Karolyi’s “ sweet reasonableness ” could compete on even 
terms with the suave Prince Reuss, Bismarck’s envoy, and 
only a more appropriate and intelligent handling by Vienna 
could have eliminated the jars and jolts that made Austro- 
Bavarian relations finally a night-mare to both parties. Count 
Karolyi in Berlin was too prone to take Bismarck at his face 
value; he believed too long that the King would never draw 
the sword against Austria. Probably for these reasons, Bis- 
marck had urged his retention in Berlin when his removal 
to Petersburg had been contemplated in Vienna. The Aus- 
trian charge, Count Chotek, on the other hand, keenly pene- 
trated Bismarck’s relation to the King. A master of ready 
argument, he upheld the Austrian point of view more fluently 
than Karolyi. Nor was he intransigent, for it was he who 
first suggested to the Ballplatz the desirability of an adminis- 
trative partition of the Duchies months before Blome pre- 
sented the idea for Bismarck’s acceptance at Gastein . 36 With 

M Chotek made the suggestion in March 1865 on a visit to Vienna (Chotek 
to Mensdorff, letter of August 18, 1865). 
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a Chotek in Berlin and a Karolyi in Munich, Blome should 
have been brought to the Ballplatz as undersecretary or vice- 
minister, where his pro-Prussian attitude, his initiative, and 
resourcefulness would have stood Mensdorff in good stead. 
Several other young envoys or charges, Brenner, Wimpffen, 
Kalnocky, Haymerle, deserved better positions. Most of the 
older envoys, dating from the Metternich period, gave valu- 
able assistance to their chief through their trained services, 
their presence of mind in emergencies, and their acquaintance 
with the personalities and predilections of the courts which 
they graced by their missions. The Austrian diplomatic 
corps, if not brilliant, set a high standard of capacity. 37 It 
was not clogged with decayed nobles nor with worthless 
younger sons. Its average was at least as high as the average 
of the Prussian and Russian corps, probably higher than the 
French, and certainly higher than the British at the same 
time. 

The Ballplatz may be fairly criticized on another score, 
its attitude toward public opinion and especially its handling 
of the press, — but this criticism applies equally to the entire 
Austrian government. Franz Joseph himself disdained public 
opinion, yet he was sensitive to it: he did not let it influence 
his foreign policy, yet he was vexed when it criticized and 
failed to appreciate his policy. 38 The methods of handling 
publicity varied of course with the personalities in the cabinet, 
and with the relative popularity of their policies. Between 
1861 and 1863 Austria was guided by men who were adepts 
at publicity; Schmerling founded a paper and hired Frobel’s 
masterly pen to popularize Great-Germanism and liberal con- 
stitutionalism. But from 1864 on, Franz Joseph ran into 
difficulties with his abandonment of those ideals. With the 
coming of the reactionary Belcredi cabinet, matters went from 
bad to worse. 39 The convention of Gastein, the suspension 

* Belcredi’s ill-tempered strictures are quite unfair (Die Kultur 1906, p, 17). 

“ Cf. remarks in council of October 31, 1864 (Appendix A, No. 3) . 

“Regulation of press relations was discussed in the councils of November 2, 
ro, and 28 (protocols, HHS) . 
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of the constitution, the inauguration of free trade were red 
rags to an enraged bourgeoisie. And to crown the irrational- 
ity, the relations with the press were put into the hands of the 
most retiring and reactionary of all the ministers, Count 
Esterhazy himself. The effectiveness of Bismarck’s press- 
control was appreciated, but no similar scheme was devised. 
As a result, a portion of Austria’s ample press-funds was 
squandered ineffectually . 40 

In the government’s favor be it said, however, that the press 
had greater freedom of expression in Austria than in Prussia 
in these years. There was no suggestion of gagging, but 
simply of directing the press into channels more favorable to 
governmental policies. It is in the constructive and instruc- 
tive moulding of opinion that the cabinet displayed its help- 
less incapacity. Only when Franz Joseph was forced to give 
up his unpopular alliance and contemplate war with Prussia 
did the cabinet regain touch with the public. In reality, the 
Emperor went over to his public’s viewpoint, but not because 
his public held it. In May and June, we have this singular 
paradox: Bismarck, master of publicity, broadcasting a popu- 
lar shibboleth ( a German parliament ) failed to gain his pub- 
lic; Franz Joseph, novice in publicity, scorning the same pop- 
ular ideal, gained the good will of his subjects and many 
outside his realm. But the bond was only one of bitter ani- 
mosity against two rapacious neighbors. These emotions 
might unite all classes in a first vigorous fight, but they were 
not enough to carry the public through lost battles to give 
their life blood resolutely to the bitter end. 

In resounding phrases, Kaiserfeld called upon the govern- 
ment for moral leadership : “ He who attacks us with the 
power of ideas cannot be conquered unless we gain similar 
allies. . . . Show us the way to make the Empire truly great 
. . .; give us proof that this way will be trod; concentrate all 

10 In 1866, the government spent 363,000 florins, of which 36,000 florins was 
a total loss (cf. J. Winckler: Die periodische Presse Oesterreichs [Vienna 
1873] p. 131). For the Austrian press-bureau, see H Wuttke: Die deutschen 
Zeitschriften md die Entstehmg der offentlichen Meintmg p. 131 ft. 
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forces in that direction. ... In hoc signo vinces! ” 41 After 
Sadowa, Biegeleben might condemn the Viennese as “ coward- 
ly Sybarites ... a populace of fools, usurers, and gluttons.” 42 
But they had asked for leadership and an ideal, and the gov- 
ernment had failed them miserably. 43 It could not expect 
the self-sacrifice of the people upon the altars of dynastic 
rights and aristocratic privileges. Fearful of arousing too 
violent popular forces, which in case of defeat might react 
against the dynasty, no appreciable measures were taken to 
make public opinion a powerful constructive ally of the gov- 
ernment in prosecuting the war to a successful conclusion. 

The glaring contrast between the diplomacy of the Ballplatz 
and that of the Wilhdmstrasse was only too evident to con- 
temporaries. Bismarck was admired even by his enemies, 
Austria was hardly respected even by her friends. This was 
due not only to Austria’s weakness, and to the faults of. omis- 
sion and commission just reviewed. Behind it all was the 
conflict of a number of widely differing personalities and 
temperaments, whose influence in the shaping of Austrian 
foreign policy remains to be assessed. 

THE AUTHORS OF AUSTRIAN POLICY 

The responsibility for the exaggerated aims and the faulty 
technique of Austrian diplomacy rests of course upon the 
Emperor and his advisers. Was Franz Joseph’s own role a 
primary or secondary one? Was he the leader or the led? 

His constitutional freedom to choose and dismiss his min- 
isters and their subordinates was unlimited. After i860, to 
be sure, the necessity for conciliating the Reichsrat provided 
a certain limitation. With the fall of the Schmerling cabinet 
in 1865, however, this limitation collapsed. The cabinet which 
waged the war of 1866 was freely chosen by a sovereign who 

“Krones: Moritz von Kaiserfeld pp. 244-245; cf. p. 247. 

43 Rudiger von Biegeleben: Ludwig Freiherr von Biegeleben p. 351. 

“ In fairness to Mensdorif and Biegeleben, it must be recalled that both of 
these men wished to offer the public some sort of German parliament. The 
idea was killed by Belcredi, Esterhazy, and Franz Joseph. 
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wished to preserve the Prussian alliance, by and with the ad- 
vice of two ministers who favored concessions to Prussia. 44 
Franz Joseph could command any citizen to assume the post 
of minister or adviser even against that subject’s inclinations 
and protests. The cases of Mensdorff, Gablenz, and Benedek 
come to mind at once. 46 No other person in Austria could 
force the Emperor against his will into a foreign policy he did 
■not favor; yet he could force a foreign policy upon his min- 
isters and advisers if he chose. His custom was to concert 
major policies with a few relatives and friends at court, and 
then to select the proper ministers to carry them out 40 But 
in no case did Franz Joseph accept without reserve the guid- 
ance of a single minister, nor follow to its logical conclusion 
the program outlined by a single adviser. By that token he 
assumed upon his own shoulders not only the chief constitu- 
tional responsibility, but the primary moral responsibility as 
well. 

* * * * * 

The question of “guilt” for the war of 1866 has too often 
dominated historians’ judgments upon the relative worth of 
Franz Joseph’s associates. A fair appraisal of these ministers 
and advisers should not simply take into account their relative 
reluctance or eagerness to accept Bismarck’s challenge. The 
historian should also assess the value of their constructive 
suggestions for harmonizing the differences between Austria 
and her enemies, or for placing the Fatherland in a stronger 
position to meet her enemies’ attack. 

Our study has shown that Austrian foreign policy between 

“ Attitude toward Prussia seems not to have been made a qualification for 
membership in the cabinet of 1865,, though it was a factor in the selection of 
Mensdorff in 1864. 

“For Mensdorff, see chapter iv above; for Gablenz: “ Obzwar nicht eigent- 
lich zum Zivil-Regieren erzogen, musste ich doch als Soldat folgen, und tun 
was mein Kaiser befahl, und deshalb nur deshalb bin ich hier . . (to Colonel 
von Witzleben, letter of September 37, 1865. HHS, Nachlass Gablenz) ; for 
Benedek: Friedjung: Kampf I, pp. 257-261. 

“ By some such procedure Mensdorff was chosen in 1864 and Belcredi in 
1865. 
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1859 and 1866 was a vacillating compromise between Rech- 
berg’s conciliatory attitude toward Prussia and Biegeleben’s 
less friendly policy, with Schmerling underlining the latter and 
Esterhazy continuing the former. The Austrian public thrilled 
at the Furstentag ; they detested the Prussian alliance. Hence 
for decades after the disaster of 1866, the public held Counts 
Rechberg and Esterhazy to be the chief villains of the piece : 
Rechberg had started the monarchy on the downward path; 
Esterhazy and the Jesuits had driven her over the precipice. 

What is Rechberg’s fair share of the responsibility? His 
opposition to a provocative treatment of Prussia had shown 
an appreciation for Austria’s weakness. On the other hand, 
he had too hastily rejected Prussian overtures in 1860-1861. 
More than anyone else, Rechberg was responsible for drawing 
Franz Joseph into Bismarck’s trap in January 1864. But he 
made plans to retrieve the error: a closer alliance with Prus- 
sia on the basis of mutual concessions, and the dismissal of 
Biegeleben and his consorts. Neither suggestion was ac- 
cepted. The enraged public which accused him of pulling 
Prussia’s chestnuts out of the fire was not only ignorant of 
this salvage program, but had inflated notions of Austria’s 
strength. Like so many others, Rechberg suffered public dis- 
honor for dynastic loyalty. His chief fault lay in his inability 
to impress his policy upon his monarch with consistency and 
force; he let himself be driven out of his track. But these 
limitations of character should not obscure his generally 
sound and careful diplomacy. 47 

Rechberg’s unfortunate successor was a general, not a 
diplomatist. He came to the ministry with a political philos- 
ophy like that of his predecessor, the main tenets of which 
were moderate conservatism, dynastic devotion, religious 
toleration, conciliation of and concession to Prussia. With 
no experience to guide him he felt like a fish out of water. 
The result was that, during the first year, he swayed between 

* r Cf. Friedjung’s estimate, Kampf I, pp. 102-103 ; Engel-Janosi’s estimate, 
Graf Rechberg pp 132-133. 
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Esterhazy and Biegeleben. In the Gastein crisis he followed 
the latter : he wanted to “ call Bismarck’s bluff ” by a strong 
policy; if this failed, he wanted to resign. He achieved neither 
object. 

During the second year of his term, however, Mensdorff 
emerged as an individual with a policy of his own. His first 
year’s experience, and the enhanced value of his military 
knowledge as war loomed, gave him more confidence. The 
“peace offensive,” after the initial mistakes, was a well con- 
ceived plan, based on acute perception of Bismarck’s diplo- 
macy and an accurate sense of Austria’s limited powers. 
Coupled with concessions which Mensdorff was willing to 
make, this policy, like Rechberg’s, might have achieved a 
needed respite for the monarchy. But he, too, was unable to 
win the confidence of his colleagues or the Emperor for a 
whole-hearted trial of the policy. By remaining in office 
against his better judgment, his critics have harshly accused 
him of raising ministerial servility to a maxim of state. That 
judgment should be directed to higher quarters. 

Count Mensdorff was an able soldier and administrator; 
with equal diplomatic training he might have made an able 
foreign minister. If he failed to see that Austria’s Italian 
connection was an anachronism, and source of weakness, if 
he seconded Franz Joseph’s emphasis on “ honor ” rather than 
expediency, he nevertheless realized that concessions to Prus- 
sian growth and to German liberalism were inescapable, that 
Austrian strength was unequal to Austrian pretensions, and 
that the future of the monarchy both before and after the 
war lay in cooperation with Prussia, not in revenge at the side 
of Napoleon. In his errors he was in good company; in his 
wisdom he was wiser than his monarch. 

“ For Mensdorff . . . Count Esterhazy was not a fortunate 
adjunct,” wrote Belcredi reminiscently , 48 “ for the mind of the 
latter is a predominantly critical one. In sharp criticism 
Moritz Esterhazy is a master, and he cannot deny himself 

“ Belcredi’s “ Fragmente,” in Die Kultur 1906, pp. 12-13 
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the pleasure of critically illuminating every opinion, every 
proposal of another's. With every question of any import- 
ance, Mensdorff climbed from the first floor ... to the second 
floor, where Esterhazy spent his time pondering. ... If [ the 
foreign minister ] went upstairs plagued with doubts, he came 
down with a still heavier load of them; and so he went from 
the frying pan into the fire. Like all critics who fear nothing 
so much as to be criticized themselves, Count Esterhazy was 
very reluctant to utter a positive opinion even when he had 
one. And yet Mensdorff in the affairs of his department was 
thrown upon Esterhazy as an experienced diplomatist.” 

While condemning Esterhazy’s failure to give positive ad- 
vice, his colleagues and the public overrated the count’s judg- 
ment . 40 His opinions on foreign affairs as expressed in the 
council show no unusual insight, and are frequently self-con- 
tradictory. In retrospect, his judgment appears no more 
“ masterly ” than that of Mensdorff or Rechberg whose diplo- 
matic objectives Esterhazy shared. He could see the desir- 
able goal, and he kept it consistently before himself, but he 
was inconsistent and erratic in his choice of means to attain 
it. His constant goal was the maintenance of the Prussian 
alliance as an instrument of eventual aid in defeating France 
and restoring the Metternich basis in Italy. He was patently 
and patiently pro-Prussian, yet he made the mistake of re- 
taining Biegeleben in the Ballplatz. When Biegeleben steered 
the Austrian ship toward the storm, Esterhazy seized the 
wheel and lurched it back into the right course, only to leave 
it again in Biegeleben’s hands. Esterhazy opposed the par- 
tition of the Duchies with Prussia, yet he was ready to sell 

" In addition to Belcredi’s opinion, just quoted, see Mensdorff’s memoran- 
dum of October 26. 1866 ( Preusstsche Jahrbucher CLXXX, 1920, Heft 3, p. 
339). Bernhard von Meyer’s eulogy of Esterhazy as hardly second to Metter- 
nich is an absurd exaggeration (II, p, 50) . Lord Bloomfield thought him “ a 
clever little Jesuit ” (to Clarendon, letter of May 29, 1866. F. O. 356 Bloom- 
field Papers 39) ; the Vienna bourgeoisie called him “ one of the cleverest 
politicians of his time” (iVeae Freie Presse 1866, No. 787, leading article). 
Cf. Werther’s opinion (Appendix A, No, 6). 
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them in tot o '. 60 He threw his influence toward compromise 
at Gastein but, of the two solutions proposed, he chose the one 
which satisfied Prussia the least. He opposed the war both 
before and after the fateful decision of April 21, 51 yet he 
withheld an effective warning at the crucial moment . 52 He 
thought that Austria could frighten William by “ showing her 
teeth ”, 53 and he placed too much faith in Bismarck’s allur- 
ing word-pictures of aid to Austria. His diplomacy, as far as 
we can identify it, was not the equal of Rechberg’s, nor his 
attitude as enlightened as Mensdorff’s. 

Esterhazy’s ultramontanism has been too harshly judged . 54 
He clung too long to Venetia partly because it served as a 
bastion to protect the Holy Father, but also because it was the 
last rampart of the Metternich order and the first in its pro- 
jected revival. The fight against the “ Revolution ” now ap- 
pears to be the more dominant motif in his policy, and there is 
no reason to assign a religious motive to actions which can 
be traced equally well to political designs . 56 

Esterhazy’s power and influence over the Emperor has also 
been overrated . 50 It is a strange fact that the importance of 

“It was an error of judgment to inform the Prussians of the divisions in 
the cabinet, and of policies which he could not persuade his sovereign to 
adopt, for such- confidences weakened the hand of the Ballplalz. 

“Several remarks of his which seem warlike, are either susceptible of an- 
other interpretation, or were intended purely for public effect. His pacific 
attitude in May drew a rebuke from the Emperor and temporarily lost him 
Belcredi’s friendship (council of May i, 1866: Redlich: Reichsproblem II, p. 
803; Meyer II, p. 51). 

M See the discussion in chapter x above. 

"See his remarks in council of February 21, 1866 (Appendix A, No. 14). 

*' Friedjung II, p. 557. 

“The chief sources for Esterhazy’s ultramontanism are the public’s unreli- 
able impressions and Meyer’s emotional deification. Certainly neither are 
conclusive. 

"Friedjung seemingly accepted the public’s opinion (I, p. 231) which was 
summed up in a penetrating article entitled “ Graf Mensdorff und Graf 
Esterhazy ’’ as follows: “ Count MensdorS was too weak to be an independent 
popular minister; Count Esterhazy was strong enough to be the opposite. 
Count Mensdorff wanted better things, although in his name worse things hap- 
pened; Count Esterhazy could do what he wanted. . . . That was the differ- 
ence.” (Weae Freie Presse 1866, No. 787 Morgenblott, leading article dated 
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this modest little man who disliked nothing more than the 
limelight, and who exerted his influence only in private con- 
versations behind closed doors, was ferreted out by the jour- 
nalists. They dubbed him the “ minister-maker,” and held 
him up to public execration as the principal cause of their 
woes. 57 He was certainly not the demon that they thought, 
but rather a “neurasthenic without clear judgment or firm 
will.” 58 The count had more influence, to be sure, than any 
other cabinet minister between October 1864 and February 
1866, but he exercised this influence intermittently. He did 
not possess the strength of character to take full responsibility 
for his policies nor to win his sovereign’s full support. He 
was never the master. Franz Joseph’s independence of judg- 
ment and action even in the face of his strongest advisers, 
including Schwarzenberg, is becoming clearer as more sources 
see the light. Esterhazy’s authority and responsibility should 
therefore be less heavily assessed than it has been. 59 

In two respects Esterhazy’s political instinct was correct: 
he saw the necessity to compromise with Hungary before 
others did; and he realized that Austria could not stand a war 
for the hegemony of Germany. 00 Though he fathered policies 
close to Franz Joseph’s own heart, the Emperor made him the 
scape-goat for the defeat of 1866. Mensdorff was dismissed 
with honor, Belcredi was retained in office, but Esterhazy was 
almost rudely cast off like a worn out garment, with the 
proverbial “ thanks of the House of Habsburg.” In this way 
the Emperor truckled to public opinion and relieved his ex- 
asperation. But for the disgraced minister, with the strain 
of the last six months weighing upon a frail physique, this 
treatment undoubtedly contributed to unhinge his none too 

November 6 . This article was used as a source by Wurzbach: Biographisches 
Lexikon XVII, pp. 361-363). Friedjung’s judgment is tempered somewhat in 
n, p. S 57 . 

" Allgemeirte Zeitung 1863, No. 212, Vienna correspondence of July 29. 

“Ernst von Plener: Erinnerungen I, p. 80. 

“Redlich. has already lightened the verdict ( Reichsproblem II, p. 775). 

“ “ Wenn man von alien Seiten gehetzt wird,” he said, “ wenn man zudem 
schwach ist, so muss man nachgiebig sein." (Meyer H, p. 51). 
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stable mind and to send him to an insane asylum for the re- 
mainder of a long life. 

Unlike the others who influenced Austrian foreign policy 
during these crucial years, the Staatsminister, Count Belcredi, 
had had no previous diplomatic nor military experience. Ap- 
pointed in the midst of the Gastein crisis, the complexity of 
his task of reconstruction prevented him from interfering in 
foreign affairs until the spring of 1866. He had long been 
suspicious of Bismarck, however. “We will try again to go 
along with Prussia,” he said two months after Gastein, “If 
impossible, we shall make war, put an army corps in the 
Quadrilateral, and throw our weight against Prussia.” 01 
Friendly to the Slavs, a strict Catholic, he had no love for 
Prussia. As minister of police, he prided himself on his secret 
information of Bismarck’s plans against Austria; when his 
reports contradicted those received from the regular Austrian 
envoys, he doubted the correctness of the latter. 02 Thus Bel- 
credi came to form an opinion on foreign policy at variance 
with that of its official sponsors. 

Count Belcredi was a man of action, not of compromise. 
So far as we know, he never joined with his colleagues. in a 
willingness to offer concessions to Prussia. 03 Without such 
evidence, he stands convicted of misreading Austria’s 
strength. His personal defense is weak, confused, and uncon- 

“ l Remarks to Conte Malaguzzi ( Risorgimenta Italiano XV, 1922, pp. 420- 
421). Cf. Belcredi’s remarks to Schulte (Schulte: Lebenserinnerungen I, p. 
112). 

“ Belcredi’s “ Fragmente,” in Die Kult-ur 1906, pp. 16-17. 

“But did he wish to conciliate Italy, to accept the Malaguzzi offers? He 
toyed long with the Italian emissary, actually holding his last interview only 
two days before the Austrian mobilization in Venetia. Yet his motives are 
obscure. He never betrayed animus against Italy; his ancestry was Italian; 
but he was a political reactionary, and abhorred democracy. Probably he 
simply dangled Malaguzzi in order to keep Italy from joining Prussia. His 
memoirs provide no clue except a negative one: he would surely have men- 
tioned the negotiations if he had supported them. (For Belcredi’s interviews 
with Malaguzzi, see Risorgimento Italiano XV, 1922, pp. 417-421; XVI, 1923, 
pp. 238 ff,). 
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vincing. 84 On the other hand, he could not view the political 
and military situation with the eye of the expert; he had to 
trust the judgment of others, and he placed more confidence 
in the military men than in Esterliazy or Mensdorff. In the 
spring of 1866, he foresaw ruin to his financial measures, to 
his plans for Hungary, to the whole state, if the political un- 
certainty remained. His temperament chafed under inaction; 
he was ready to gamble. He became the strongest influence 
in the cabinet; he was backed by the military men; he secured 
the support of the finance minister and others; he was abetted 
by Biegeleben’s group in the Ballplatz ; he nourished Franz 
Joseph’s suspicions of Prussia; he precipitated the mobiliza- 
tion against Italy; he scoffed at the “ Metternich policy,” 
broke with Esterhazy, and drove ceaselessly toward war, 85 
Count Belcredi’s responsibility as head of the ministry and 
deciding factor at the turning point is heavier than that of any 
of his ministerial colleagues. 88 

The most intransigent of the remaining ministers was 
Franck, minister of war. It was of course his duty to propose 
measures of legitimate defense, but he went beyond this. 
“ When one stands completely armed,” he argued, “ one can 
then use a tone which cannot fail to have effective results.” 67 
This was interference with diplomacy, and lays Franck open 
to graver criticism than that to which he has heretofore been 

“Belcredi’s “ Fragmente,’’ in Die Kultur 1906, pp. 5, 16-17, etc. Belcredi’s 
later denial of all warlike remarks (cf. Adolph Franz: “ Zur oesterreichischen 
Politik in der deutschen Frage von 1859 bis 1866," in Historisch-Polilische 
Blatter CXIX, 1897, Heft x, p S76) is flatly contradicted by his words in the 
council of May 1, 1866 (Redlich II, p 803). 

* Mensdorff's memorandum of September 21, 1866 ( Preusstsche Jahrbucher 
CLXXX, 1920, Heft 3, p. 337), confirmed by protocols of councils of April 
21, 22, 23, 25 (Redlich II, pp, 795 ff.) ; Bernhard von Meyer II, p. 51, con- 
firmed by Belcredi’s words in council of May 1 (Redlich H, p. 803). Meyer 
Is a first-rate source for this point, since he was recorder of the council. 

“The judgment of Friedjung (I, p. 134) and Wertheimer ( Andrassy I, p. 
206) is unsuccessfully combated by Traub, in Oesterreich, Zeitschrift fur 
Gt$chicMt I, 1918, Heft 4, pp. 296-297. 

“Remark in council of April 17 (protocol, HHS: this excerpt omitted by 
Redlich). 
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exposed. 0 * On the other hand) Majlath, Larisch, and Wiillers- 
torf all contributed constructive suggestions for keeping the 
peace. 00 But once the die had been cast, they swam with the 
current. The finance minister visioned his deficits wiped out 
by war contributions levied on Prussian cities. 70 

Never himself a cabinet minister, but wielding an influence 
at times as powerful as they, the Referent for German affairs 
in the Ballplatz was the most convincedly and consistently 
anti-Prussian of all. 71 Ludwig von Biegeleben penetrated 
Bismarck’s ultimate aims and understood the import of his 
diplomacy better than anyone else in Vienna. He wished to 
adopt Bismarck’s own principle in dealing with the rival: 
& corsaire, corsaire et demi. His policy toward Prussia was 
a duplicate of Bismarck’s attitude toward Austria: he would 
gladly live at peace with Prussia, if Prussia would accommo- 
date herself to Austria’s wishes; he doubted that Prussia 
would do so without a fight; he tried to obtain Prussia’s co- 
operation by argument and persuasion, but he never coun- 
selled serious concessions to Prussia to avert a fratricidal con- 
test. 

The starting point in an appraisal of the Referent’s diplo- 
macy must be his advice to his sovereign when Austria stood 
at the cross-roads in 1864: 72 Austria is in acute danger of 
isolation; palliatives are no longer in place; heroic measures 
must be adopted, and adopted at once. “ Either the alliance 
with Prussia must be consolidated, or a serious understanding 

M Friedjung I, p. i58. Redlich II, p 775 is more correct. 

“Majlath suggested simultaneous disarmament; Larisch suggested a per- 
sonal appeal from Franz Joseph to William (remarks in council of April 17, 
omitted by Redlich) . Wiillerstorf favored the sale of Venetia, and commercial 
relations with Italy ( Origines VII, pp. 283-286 ; Risorgimento Italiano XV, 
1922, p. 422). 

” Bismarck to Goltz, June 2, 1866 (G. W. V, p. 5 2I )> information undoubt- 
edly from Mensdorff through Anton von Gahlenz, with little or no exaggera- 
tion. No such remarks are recorded for Majlath and Wiillerstorf. 

" His son absolves him from “ hatred ” of Prussia, but not from determined 
hostility and suspicion. 

11 Engel-Janosi: Krise pp. 187-192. 
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must take place between Austria and France.” The former 
would be the more costly of the two because Bismarck would 
accept nothing less than Austria’s exclusion from her German 
position. The King might retard this program, but could not 
prevent it in the end. “ Austria is not yet prepared for ... a 
great deciding struggle.” The only alternative then is an alli- 
ance with France. 

Since Franz Joseph rejected Biegeleben’s French alliance, 
and adopted the alternative which Biegeleben discarded, no 
more definite repudiation of an adviser could have been 
given. Either Biegeleben should have resigned, or he should 
have accepted Franz Joseph’s Prussian alliance. If he took 
the latter course, he should, according to his own logic, have 
advised the Emperor to “ consolidate ” it by adequate conces- 
sions, for the only remaining alternative was a “ great decid- 
ing struggle for which Austria is not yet prepared.” 

But Biegeleben, logical as he was in many a pompous note 
defending the federal pact against Prussian infractions, 
yielded now to a fundamental emotion. He took the illogical 
policy of treating Prussia as if Prussia were isolated, and 
Austria had all the powers of Europe at her back. He knew 
that Austria was unprepared for a struggle, yet he headed 
Austria straight for such a struggle. The folly of this policy 
was even greater after Gastein. The hydra of a double war, 
only surmised before, rose like a specter. All knew that 
Prussia was perfecting her army and materiel at full speed, 
while Austria was cutting her army and military expenses to 
the bone. If in October 1864, Austria was not ready for a 
deciding struggle, she was patently even less so in 1866. If 
Biegeleben counted upon a reconciliation with Hungary, he 
reckoned wrongly: Hungary remained aloof. Yet the Refer- 
ent still counselled no concessions; he resented the Gastein 
convention, and pulled Austria back from the embraces of 
Prussia to the protectorship of the Diet again. He worked 
constantly against the peace crusade of Mensdorff and Ester- 
hazy, he sharpened his pen against Prussia, and pushed Franz 
Joseph toward war, 
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Had he changed his mind about the chances of victory since 
1864? Or did he think to force the Emperor into the French 
alliance by picking up the gauntlet that Bismarck was always 
throwing down? No satisfactory answer has yet been given. 
His son defends his memory by stating that Biegeleben con- 
sulted the military experts and “constantly received reassur- 
ing replies.” 73 Did his experts then change their prognosti- 
cations from pessimism to optimism between 1864 and 1866? 
It is hardly credible. The clue is probably to be found in the 
character of this scintillating personality. One who had known 
him intimately for twenty years pointed out his central trait: 
Biegeleben possessed an all-consuming enthusiasm for an 
idea, without accurately estimating the dangers in it or the 
possibility of making it a practical reality. 74 With all the 
ardor of his passionate soul, Biegeleben clung to the ideal of 
Habsburg’s leadership of all Germany. The thought of be- 
stowing upon another sovereign the merest fraction of this 
majesty and this aura of centuries was almost physically pain- 
ful to him. 78 Only a few weeks after he had sent his memo- 
randum to the Emperor he hypnotized himself into the belief 
that “ all factors which have enabled us for two generations 
to hold our position in Germany exist today as well.” 76 Thus 
his grand vision caught him up and carried him away from 
earthly reality, upon which alone his edifice could securely be 
reared. 

This grand vision of historic Habsburg supremacy coin- 
cided exactly with Franz Joseph’s own ideal. By the magic 
of his style, the ardent Referent strove to keep Franz Joseph’s 
eyes upon the mirage. All the pride of a mighty past was re- 
flected in Biegeleben’s stately compositions. When others 
sought to show the unreality of the vision, when the Emperor 
wavered and looked away, Biegeleben piped more vigorously 
the enchanting strains and regained his master’s attention. 

” Rudiger von Biegeleben p. 300. He cites no names nor documents in proof. 

“ Rechberg to Franz Joseph, October 17, 1864 (Engel-Janosi; Krise p. 186). 

™ Cf. Rudiger von Biegeleben p. 292. 

"Letter to Blome, late in 1864 (RUdiger von Biegeleben pp. 292-293). 
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More and more, these two, in pursuit of their vision, lost sight 
of the dangerous ground ahead of them, until, just as they 
thought their objective within their grasp, it vanished like 
Klingsor’s garden at the stroke of Parsifal’s spear, and they 
found themselves encompassed only by the dismal ruins of 
their empire. 

While Biegeleben never attained the rank of minister, he 
often had the privilege of giving advice directly to the Em- 
peror. 77 In view of his long service, his expert knowledge, 
his strong personality, and this special connection with the 
Emperor, Ludwig von Biegeleben may justly be called the 
most continuous and most powerful single influence in Vienna 
in promoting the conflict with Prussia. Without exaggeration, 
it can be said that the war of 1866, on the Austrian side, was 
Biegeleben’s war. 78 

The public did not know Biegeleben. He was a man of few 
words, of no desire for publicity. Justly an idol of the emin- 
ently cultured friends among whom he moved, the Rejerent 
was respected by those whose policy he opposed. He preferred 
the occupations of the study to those of the forum, a discus- 
sion of art or history to a speech in the Reichsrat. His soul 
was fired by the ancient glory of great conceptions like the 
Roman church, the Habsburg tradition, the German nation. 
To them he devoted every atom of his nervous energy, with 
the idealism and the passion of the artist that he was. To 
such a temperament the victory of Prussia in 1866 was unen- 
durable, and after Sadowa he poured out his pent-up feelings 

"Ibid. p. 324. 

™ Biegeleben’s ideals were shared by bis close friends, Baron Meysenbug 
and Max von Gagem. The influence of the latter declined after Mensdorff, 
at Rechberg’s suggestion, removed him from the management of publicity. 
Meysenbug as undersecretary in the Battplatz was only less influential than 
Biegeleben. While he drafted few documents of importance, and possessed a 
less dominating personality, he backed up his friend with all his influence. 
The three thus formed a bloc in the Bailplatz, of one heart and one mind, 
and after the war they shared a common obloquy, (They are mentioned, with 
varying criticism, by Friedjung, Arnetb, Beust, Morier, Lorenz, Rogge, Recb- 
berg, and Bismarck). 
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in an outburst of bitter poetry, which, better than any other 
evidence, documents his deepest motive forces: 79 

Woe to thee, Berlin, and to thy lying tongues . . . 

Must I the hand of the shameless robber grasp 

To pay thee homage, 0 my Fatherland? 80 

* * * * * 

The leading personalities of the Austrian diplomatic corps 
also exerted an influence upon the direction and the fatal 
outcome of Austrian policy. The three most influential — 
Metternich, Blome, and Karolyi — gave conflicting advice, 
however. The first two urged Mensdorff to make concessions 
to Prussia’s enemies; 81 but when in 1866 they turned into 

” Rudiger von Biegeleben pp 348-351. 

“ 1 Blind by your own will, unhappy Austria, 

When will you learn to know your enemies? . . 

When will you see as false the false one’s oath, 

False his kiss, false too his simulation? . . . 

Woe to thee, Kaiserburg in Wien, betrayed 
Nest of eternal indecision. 

Destruction was for thee or thy betrayers, 

Upon thy hesitation I gazed with tears 

As thou gav’st up St. Marks without redress, 

And Prussia’s steeds the Danube waters drank. . . . 

Who guarantees that dumbly this old earth 
Will bear the shame, and God forget revenge? . . . 

From victor’s head will fall the ravished crown, 

And Realm and People once again unite ’ {Ibid.) 

11 Metternich’s advice on the whole was salutary. He counselled either the 
French alliance or concessions to Prussia He warned against “ costly con- 
centrations of troops ” in 1866, for he thought it “ madness ” for Austria to go 
to war without France’s partisanship for her (Metternich to Gablenz, letter 
of March 7, 1866; Cowley to Clarendon, April 12, No. 452 Most Confidential. 
F. 0 . 27 France 1615). But his constant efforts to induce the Emperor “to 
act like Bismarck” simply encouraged the Ballplatz to take hasty action, 
without convincing them of the need to pay off Italy and France beforehand 
(Metternich to Gablenz, letter of March 7, 1866). 

Blome’s advice in 1864-1865 was a singularly clear-sighted acceptance of 
the existing situation : “ We can only fight Prussia if we go with France, and 
since we don’t want to do that, our task is to keep Prussia from falling into 
the arms of France, ... We should cease once for all to meddle and muddle 
in Germany where we neither wish to bite nor can.” (Blome to MensdoTff, 
October 29, 1864). His personal contribution to this policy was the Gastein 
convention (cf. his report from Gastein, Appendix A, No. 9). All the more 
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fire-brands, Karolyi was changing into a strong supporter of 
Mensdorff’s peace policy. 82 The remaining envoys were di- 
vided in sympathy for or against Prussia. Some like Baron 
Werner counselled a return to the Metternich policy . s3 Others 
like Count Apponyi were decided opponents of the Prussian 
alliance. 84 Most of them deplored Austria’s vacillation, which 
weakened her reputation in the eyes of Europe. Consequently, 
in the spring of 1866, many of these men tried to spur their 
chief to action. 815 

The influence of individuals in the court and the Emperor’s 
staff is more difficult to weigh because of our present paucity 
of information. The only strong ray of light comes from an 
important and fair-minded witness. Baron Werther, after the 
war, designated the first adjutant-general, Crenneville, as the 
person who, beyond all others, pressed for war against Prus- 
sia. SG Meanwhile a cloud hangs over Franz Joseph’s entour- 
age unjustly obscuring the meritorious advice of some because 

astonishing is his sudden metamorphosis into one of the chiefs of the "war 
party” in February 18G6, which he justified on the ground of Bismarck’s in- 
transigence (letter to Mensdorff, May 20, 1866, Appendix A, No. 19). His 
heated letters and reports to Mensdorff from April to June called for war 
without delay (April 8 No. 32 Vertraulich, letters of April 14, 30, May 5, 8, 
16, 20, 29, June 13, 16, reinforced by visits to Vienna in April and early 
June) . 

81 Karolyi favored friendly relations with Prussia, but since he did not think 
Bismarck would be able to bring William to war, he did not advise Mensdorff 
to make concessions. He carried out his instructions most tactfully, often 
softening Biegeleben’s harsh tone. When he finally saw the seriousness of the 
danger from Prussia, he did yeoman service for Mensdorff in the cause of 
peace. 

“Werner to Mensdorff, letter of January 28, 1865 (HHS, Nacblass Rech- 
berg ) . 

“ Frobel II, p. 366. 

“ For example, Hiibner wrote that “ if we are attacked or our honor touched 
we will give back the blows with usury and make a relatively satisfactory 
peace " (to Mensdorff, letter of April 3, 1866) ; Prokesch warned against letting 
Prussia escape as easily as she did at Olmiitz (to Mensdorff, letter of May 18, 
1866). 

“Werther to Bismarck, September 21, 1866 (Wertheimer: Andrassy I, p. 
213). This charge was less true of the period be/ore Gastein, during which 
Crenneville was in cordial correspondence with Manteuffel. Crenneville’s 
position Df course gave him immense influence. 
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of the unfortunate influence of a few. The heirs of Franz 
Joseph have set a courageous example in releasing some of his 
letters; and the Emperor’s character does not suffer from ex- 
posure to the light. May the correspondence with his inti- 
mates speedily follow, from both ends of the exchange. 

In the question of “ war guilt ” in Austria, the public must 
bear a large share of responsibility, not so much for its actual 
influence on government policy as for its desires and intended. 
influence. Without much exaggeration, it may be said that, 
while the Prussian minister-president dragged an unwilling 
king and people into the war, the Austrian people were trying 
to drag an unwilling monarch and foreign minister into the 
struggle. The sources are unanimous in showing that press 
and public clamored for the punishment of the “ bloated Ber- 
liners.” The Prussian alliance was never popular, and al- 
ready before the crisis of 1865 the call had been heard. Some 
wished to cover Austria’s rear by recognizing Italy and pact- 
ing with Napoleon, but few were wise enough to see the need 
for the sale of Venetia. Though the government did nothing 
appreciable in either direction, the cry for action against 
Prussia did not subside. In the spring of 1866 it increased to 
a tremendous volume. Apart from a certain religious anti- 
pathy for Protestant Prussia, the public attitude was due to 
three other psychological reactions: the desire to humble an 
overbearing rival; the urge to show the world that its adverse 
opinion of Austria’s strength was mistaken; and the sense of 
injury at Bismarck’s taking Machiavellian advantage of Aus- 
tria’s plight. The ministry and the Emperor were not uncon- 
scious of this public feeling. 87 It was used as an additional 
argument by the “war party.” 88 But it had probably no more 
effect on the decisions of the cabinet in 1866 than it had had 

81 Cf. Majlath’s remark in council of February ai, 1866 (Appendix A, No. 

14) - 

88 Remark of Archduke Albrecht in military conference, April S (protocol in 
Kriegsarchiv : Militarkanzlei ) . 
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since 1863. 80 At any rate, the Austrian public had little right 
to complain of the outcome of a war for which it had clamored 
on the whole thoughtlessly and certainly obstreperously. 

What leadership the government failed to provide was sup- 
plied to some extent by the Catholic clergy. They were sec- 
ond to none, if not in prematurely stirring up a war spirit, at 
least in preaching it vigorously against Protestant Prussia, 
and against the Italian despoilers of the Pope, once the war 
became inevitable. 90 However inappropriate for a religious 
organization to preach the shedding of blood, it was under- 
standable as the action of a political organization whose prin- 
cipal protector was in danger of defeat. 

Religious influences played an important part in determin- 
ing the alignment of various groups of people in the German 
states. 91 But the strongest influence was exerted upon the 
Roman believers in Prussia. To be sure, in Silesia where the 
majority were Catholics, 92 the religious motive failed to pre- 
vent the province from giving the most loyal support to Bis- 
marck’s war. But in the Catholic Rhineland, where fear of 
French invasion was strong, the agitation of the bishops had 
important effects. Taxes were refused in some towns, and 
“ hocks ” for Kaiser Franz Joseph from Prussian throats were 
heard when the troops were called to the colors. 93 Bishop 
Ketteler and the Mainz clericals fought Prussia in their press 
and preached against war on Prussia’s side. 94 They doubtless 

" The nomination of Benedek to chief command in Bohemia was an excep- 
tion to this statement. 

00 Cf. Wolfsgruber: Cardinal Rauscher pp. 533-534. 

" l The Protestants of Wurtemberg shied at taking sides with Catholic Aus- 
tria (Handel to Mensdorff, May 2, No. 39A; letter of May 15). Blome’s 
ultramontanism aroused antipathy in certain circles in Munich. The Catholic 
clergy in Baden worked ceaselessly to arouse feeling for Austria (Bluntschli: 
Denkwiirdigkeiten [Nordlingen 1884] III, p. 134). 

" Fried jung (I, p. 302) cites the activity of priests in Silesia against the 
war. 

M Fritz Vigener: Ketteler, Eh de-utsches Bischofsleben des ip, Jahrhunderls 
p. 490. 

"Ibid. pp. 489-490. They had also tried to get Prussia to aid Austria in 
1859 (p. 349). 
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received words of encouragement from the Austrian clergy. 
At least it is known that they received “ hints ” from Biegele- 
ben and Gager n . 05 After the war, Franz Joseph thanked 
Ketteler for a “ series of proofs of his most devoted feel- 
ings.” 00 

But the Catholics were not alone in raising the religious 
issue, nor the Austrian government in fostering it. Suffice it 
here to mention the single fact that two leading German pa- 
pers, which in the spring were largely under the inspiration of 
Bismarck’s government, and sometimes of Bismarck person- 
ally, tried to arouse the Protestants in Austria and Saxony 
against their Catholic sovereigns . 07 Certainly these religious 
differences gave an added intensity to the bitterness of the 
war-spirit, especially to the south of the Main; and they 
account for the origin of many a legend like that of the 
“ Jesuit plot ” of Esterhazy, Biegeleben, and Crenneville, who 
were thought to have pushed Franz Joseph into war behind 
the back of Mensdorff . 08 

On the whole, one gains the impression that the great 
majority of Austrians anticipated victory, but that only a few 
were very sanguine, while a small minority were pessimistic. 
The more intelligent believed, with the Ballplatz, that the war 
on two fronts would tax the powers of the monarchy to the 
utmost . 90 Once the die had been cast, however, a pessimistic 
attitude only hampered efficiency, and a sane emphasis on 
victory and the fruits of victory was essential. With this fact 
in mind we should approach the post-April utterances of the 
statesmen in high position. No more conscientious officials 
existed in all Austria than most of these very ministers and 
advisers. Their loyalty to the dynasty and to the state is 

" Ibid. p. 487. 

“ Ibid. p. 492. 

"The Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitmg and the Kfeuzzeitung: citations in 
Bandmann p. 90. 

“ Fed by later “ disclosures ” in a Vienna paper, it was elaborated by the 
Protestant historians, Rogge, Lorenz, and Sybel. 

M Cf. Mensdorff to Karolyi, March x. 
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uncontested. It was that’very loyalty that made them carry 
on a policy under impossible conditions imposed from above, 
and prevented them from seeking a fairer opinion before the 
bar of history. 

FRANZ JOSEPH HIS OWN FOREIGN MINISTER 

Franz Joseph was more truly the director of the foreign 
policy than of the internal policy of his state . 100 He was in 
constant touch with events and details, for he read all the 
more important correspondence. Count Mensdorff, publicly 
responsible for the conduct of foreign affairs, was not con- 
sulted on some of the most important decisions . 101 Under 
these circumstances, the diplomacy of Austria was Franz 
Joseph’s diplomacy, and the responsibility for it rests upon 
him to a greater degree than the responsibility for Prussian 
policy rested upon William I . 102 

The most conspicuous characteristic of Austrian diplomacy 
was its instability, its seemingly planless vacillation. Franz 
Joseph allowed Austria to be used as the instrument of other 
states because he was unable to use others as instruments of 
his own policy. His wavering between Prussia and the Mit- 
telstaaten was not due to lack of aim or method, however. 
He tried to bring Prussia and the German states into harmony 
within the federal pact, by opposing whichever seemed at the 
moment to be pursuing the more anti-German policy, and by 
backing up the more “ loyal ” party. The mistake of Franz 
Joseph was his failure to recognize the proper conditions un- 
der which a policy of balance could be successfully pursued. 
Bismarck did not balance between France and Russia, — he 
clove to Russia. With Russia at his back as a friend, Bis- 
marck balanced between Austria and France, and did so with 

m Redlich : Francis Joseph p. 168. 

Mensdorff’s memorandum of October 26, 1866 ( Preussische Jahrbiicher 
CLXXX, 1920, Heft 3, p, 342). A witty diplomat remarked that Mensdorff 
was not minister for external affairs, but only “ externally minister.” 

“’The evidence for Franz Joseph’s direction of foreign affairs is too bulky 
to cite here. Cf. Brandenburg: Untersuchungen p. 410. 
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consummate dexterity. Without the backing of any other 
great power, Franz Joseph balanced between the weak and 
disunited German states and Prussia — two most unequal 
forces — and well-nigh lost the friendship of both. 

This tendency was aggravated by the Emperor’s peculiar 
relation to his ministers. He appointed men of contrasting 
views, like Schmerling and Rechberg, to the same cabinet; he 
installed Esterhazy and Mensdorff in the Ballplatz, and yet 
retained Biegeleben and Meysenbug. One cannot speak of 
“ governing ” in Austria, said Lord Palmerston ironically, for 
the Emperor does nothing but mediate between his own min- 
isters . 103 Franz Joseph rarely gave a minister his full confi- 
dence, nor let him carry out a policy to its logical conclusion. 
He adopted from each what he chose to adopt, and discarded 
the rest, however essential it might be to the policy advocated 
by the minister concerned. He accepted cautious negative ad- 
vice more readily than bolder expedients. But in this case 
two negative policies brought together did not make one posi- 
tive policy. Moderation, caution, were deeply ingrained in 
his nature. “ All that the Emperor lacks is a certain amount 
of self-confidence,” said Metternich euphemistically . 104 Bie- 
geleben more frankly called it “irresolution,” and bitterly 
termed the Hofburg a “ nest of eternal indecision .” 105 

Upon these personal qualities of the sovereign depended the 
system. This system might prove an excellent one for a strong 
ruler with the statesman’s foresight and intuition. It might 
be a harmless system even for the ruler of a strong and geo- 
graphically isolated state, like England in Elizabeth’s later 
years, or Russia under Alexander II. But it was a disastrous 
policy for a sovereign of average ability, who ruled over the 
most complex and unfortunately situated state in Europe. 
Austria could not retire from the European stage to recuperate 

“’Vitzthum von Eckstadt p. 78. 

1M Schussler: Dalwigks Tagebiicher p. 145. 

”* " Herrschenden Unentschlossenheit ” (letter to Apponyi, early in 1865: 
Rudiger von Biegeleben p. 293); “Nest ewig unentschiedener Gedanken ” 
(Ibid. p. 350). 
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her forces and choose the day and the hour when she would 
emerge again. As her resources were weakened, she had to 
rely the more upon diplomacy. Austria’s diplomacy therefore 
should have been granted the utmost possible freedom of 
movement. It should have been able to canvass the whole of 
Europe for alliances, and to pay well for those which promised 
the greatest security. Franz Joseph, like Bismarck, should 
have been a revolutionist with Napoleon or a conservative 
with the Tsar. He should have followed either Biegeleben 
or Rechberg to the limit of his power. Yet he forced his 
foreign minister to work within narrower limits than any other 
in Europe. 

Within those limits, to a certain extent, Franz Joseph was 
an opportunist in method. He occasionally relaxed his scru- 
ples for some immediate gain . 100 He abetted the democratic 
Augustenburg and thereby the principle of self-determination 
in the Duchies; he reluctantly entered into correspondence 
with the Bonapartes; he finally broke through the sacred 
prescriptions of the federal constitution in order to unite the 
German states in action against Prussia. But in the broad 
lines of his policy, an absolutely vital opportunism was pre- 
vented by Franz Joseph’s inflexibility and dogmatic prin- 
ciples . 107 

The aims of Austrian policy were determined in their en- 
tirety by the Emperor. To his “ strong monarchical sense, 
Germany presented itself as a collection of princes among 
whom he enjoyed a dominating position as head of the Arch- 

Only in a limited sense can it be said that “the immediate and tangible 
determined him" (Redlich: Francis Joseph p. 178; cf. Srbik, in Historische 
Zeitschnft CXLIV, 1931, Heft 3, p. 513). 

m It has been said that Franz Joseph “was as little misled by principles as 
by prejudices ” (Friedjung. Historische Aufsdtze p. 323, cited and criticized by 
Oswald Redlich in the Neue Oesterreichische Biographic I, p. 17), and that 
“ he had a great capacity for looking life’s realities in the face and sacrificing 
old ideals without complaint.” (Srbik, loc. at. p. 514). While both these 
statements are true for Franz Joseph's later life, and perhaps for his character 
in general, they obviously are not applicable to his foreign policy before 1871, 
except to the most limited extent. 
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House.” 108 Prussia to him was not a great power but only 
the largest of these secondary states. 100 The Emperor’s stead- 
fast purpose was peace through the harmonious alliance of all 
these German princes under his leadership. This alliance of 
central Europe would for the moment constitute merely a de- 
fensive rampart to check the further advance of the “ Revolu- 
tion” from the west. 110 But eventually, when Austria had 
recovered her strength, and when Louis Napoleon should be 
claimed by death, the Emperor’s advisers expected, — and 
probably Franz Joseph also expected, — a great counter-revo- 
lutionary offensive to regain Austria’s former hold upon Italy, 
to weaken and set permanent bounds to liberal nationalism. 111 
The primary motive underlying these ideas was the dynastic, 
i. e. the protection of his inherited Habsburg territories, peo- 
ples, and privileges. Moreover, it was his traditional duty to 
protect the monarchical rights and privileges of the other 
German sovereigns. The more he convinced them that their 
cause was identical with his own, the more he strengthened 
his own position. In this way, duties coincided with the pro- 
tection of rights, and came to be identified with rights in Franz 
Joseph’s mind. 

It is true that from 1859 the Kaiser became an opportunist 
in constitutional policy within his dominions. He scrapped 
his ideal of centralized absolutism and tried four other forms 
of government within seven years. But he saw this as a 
means to a single unchanging end: to strengthen Austria in- 
ternally so as to be able to preserve Austria’s predominance 
in Germany and to regain Austria’s predominance in Italy. 
This purpose was held with the tenacity of a dogma; the 
ideology behind it was not a rationally developed system of 

““Joseph Redlich: Francis Joseph pp. 1x2-113. 

*®As evidence of this, his representative in Berlin was only an envoy, not 
an ambassador. 

110 Remarks of Franz Joseph in council of October 31, 1864 (Appendix A, 
No, 3). 

m This expectation of Rechberg, Esterhazy, and Mensdorff was constantly 
nourished by Bismarck, but I know of no expression of it from Franz Joseph. 
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political philosophy, but more akin to an ingrained and in- 
herited set of simple religious beliefs, not incorrectly desig- 
nated by Metternich as " Gejiihlspolitik.” The sequel showed 
that Franz Joseph had held a far too sanguine estimate of 
the willingness of the other German princes to support his 
aims, and of the strength of Austria’s physical resources, her 
army, and the readiness of his peoples to sacrifice themselves 
for his ideals. 

The Emperor’s personal policies and predilections also nar- 
rowly limited his choice of ministers. But was it his fault 
that he found no second Schwarzenberg ? 112 He disliked 
conspicuous ministers, but both Schwarzenberg and Bismarck 
were masters at preserving the proper deference, keeping 
themselves at the side of the throne, not in front of it. Franz 
Joseph long remained under the spell of Schwarzenberg’s per- 
sonality; and he often wished that Bismarck’s services were 
available to him. After all, Bismarck had had to be forced 
upon William himself as a last extremity. A Bismarck in 
Vienna must have counselled sacrifices and concessions of 
principle unpalatable to Franz Joseph. Yet such a task could 
hardly have been more difficult than Bismarck’s actual task 
in Berlin. The Kaiser’s general make-up, his consciousness 
of monarchial authority, his sense of duty, his intellectual and 
moral outlook differed little from those of King William. In 
fact, the rulers of Austria, Prussia, England, and Russia at 
this time were more truly of one type than the Enlightened 
Despots of the preceding century . 113 They all possessed a 
native common sense which recognized genius when it was 
thrust upon them in gentleman’s clothes. Men of outstand- 
ing ability were lacking in the Austrian diplomatic corps at 
this time. Franz Joseph found no Bismarck because a second 
Bismarck was not to be found. It was the Emperor’s lot to 
face the first Bismarck alone. 

“Redlich: Francis Joseph p. 320 affirms it. 

“* All four had German mothers. 
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How unequal the two protagonists, the man of duty pitted 
against the creative artist, a normal man against a genius. 
Yet not so dissimilar in aims. Each believed religiously in 
monarchy by God’s grace; each wanted to found a stronger 
Germany in which his state would be undeniable leader, with 
the subordinate cooperation of the other. The disparity in 
their capacities begins to appear in the striking difference be- 
tween their methods. Franz Joseph believed in preserving a 
higher standard of conduct among the conservative monarch- 
ies than the “revolutionary” states observed. Treaties 
should be kept, not broken. He sought to exercise the prin- 
ciples of truth and honor in dealing with monarchs of similar 
political ideals, and with England. Napoleon and Victor 
Emanuel had different “ principles,” hence they were untrust- 
worthy, unscrupulous. To a certain extent Franz Joseph thus 
wished to retain the standards of private life in statecraft. 
He was a cavalier . 114 

No such scruples hampered Bismarck. A month after 
Koniggratz he wrote to his son: "... in politics, when one has 
many enemies, one must first put the strongest out of the run- 
ning and then bleed the weaker ones, which would be a very 
unchivalrous and low trick in private life .” 115 Machiavellian 
reason of state motivated his acts; and he was able to har- 
monize this public policy with a deep religious faith and a 
spotless private life. His political morality might have been 
no higher than the cynical standard of the eighteenth century 
were it not for the necessity of conforming to the higher 
standards of his own monarch and of public opinion. But 
Bismarck knew how to make reason of state coincide with, 
or take the same course as the Zeitgeist of nationalism and 

u * This figure has been often used, more recently by Srbik and Bibl 

““ 11 Was im Privatleben eine sehr unritterliche Gemeinheit ware.” (Letter 
of August 1, 1866 from Nikolsburg: Bismarcks Brieje an seinen Sohn Wilhelm 
[ed Windelband] pp. i4- T S) - 
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parliamentarism. And the Zeitgeist favored Prussia, not 
Austria. 118 

During the period of the struggles, roughly from 1851 to 
1871, Bismarck and Franz Joseph, in their feelings toward 
each other, reflected the attitude of North Germany toward 
South Germany and south toward north. Bismarck liked 
Franz Joseph, but did not admire him; Franz Joseph admired 
Bismarck, but did not like him. The Kaiser had a “ disquiet- 
ing” admiration for Bismarck’s firmness and sure touch, 117 
which he had found in no minister since Schwarzenberg; he 
disliked his “exaggerated” statements, 118 his German policy, 
his coquetting with France. The period of the Danish war 
witnessed the height of Franz Joseph’s admiration, and it 
lasted through the Schonbrunn conference. 

In November 1864 began a change toward growing sus- 
picion. The next eighteen months provided a series of rude 
shocks, during which the Emperor’s esteem was gradually 
overcome by an increasing dislike fof a man who more and 
more adopted the “ unscrupulous ” methods of a Cavour, and 
who consorted with “ conspirators ” like the monarchs of 
France and Italy. Franz Joseph saw that he would have to 
fight with similar weapons. For the first time, he allowed 
Mensdorff to try to secure Bismarck’s fall. “ So long as Bis- 
marck remains, there will be no rest,” 119 But Bismarck’s 
renewal of the old refrain, the crusade against France, re- 
vived on the very eve of war a spark of the old admiration 
in an Emperor who was weary of the helplessness of his own 
ministers. He said with a sigh to Gablenz, that perhaps any 
other Prussian minister would be even worse for Austria than 
Bismarck was; and Count Bismarck possessed many traits 
that he “ regarded highly,” but “ one must never trust him, 

“Whether Bismarck was so successful in the 1880’s is another question. 

“Vogt: Die hessische Politik p. 44. 

“Letter to Albert of Saxony, February 16, 1864 (Otto Ernst; Kaiser Franz 
Joseph I. in seinen Briejen p. 160). 

“ Brieje Kaiser Franz Josephs I. an seine Muller p. 351. 
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and in this country one cannot forgive him for setting Italy 
upon us.” 120 

Utilizing the existing situation with masterly virtuosity, 
Bismarck had placed before Franz Joseph the alternative of 
abdicating his position in Germany or fighting to maintain it. 
Try as he would, Franz Joseph could see no escape from the 
iron ring closing round him. With his ministers he decided 
on April 25 that it was “ urgently necessary to end the present 
tense and increasingly unendurable situation by a decisive 
diplomatic action which might draw war behind it.” 121 “ Only 
a fundamental and durable understanding with Prussia,” he 
wrote a week later to his mother, “ could be of advantage in 
our situation, and such an understanding seems to me abso- 
lutely impossible without abdicating our position as a Great 
Power. One must face the war with composure and trust in 
God, for since we have gone so far, the monarchy could better 
endure a war than a slow disintegrating and dishonorable 
peace.” 122 Bicgelebcn expressed his master’s emotions more 
directly: “Austria is not a Power to be deprived of honor, in- 
fluence, and prestige, nor to be pushed from well-earned posi- 
tions without drawing the sword.” 123 The Emperor silenced 
the doubts and hesitations of Esterhazy and Mensdorff with a 
cool thrust: “ Retrospective views are no longer in place; one 
must look at things exactly as they stand . . . [ they ] develop 
independently of all human calculation, and all efforts to avert 
them prove vain.” 124 “When all the world is against you 
and you have no friends at all,” he reasoned after the war, 
“ there is not much prospect of success, but a man must de- 
fend himself as long as possible, do his duty to the last, and 
finally fall with honor.” 126 So might have spoken the tragic 
hero of some great epic, caught in the toils of a relentless Fate. 

130 Anton von Gablenz to King William, May 25, 1866 (HAA). 

111 Redlich: Reichsproblem II, p. 802. 

“Letter of May 3 ( Brieje an seine Mutter p. 352 ) . 

*** Mensdorff to Karolyi, March 1, 1866. 

“* Council of May 1, 1866 (Redlich II, p. 803) . 

* “Letter of August 22, 1866 ( Brieje an seine Mutter p. 358). 
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Though not of an introspective nature, Franz Joseph could 
hardly fail to accept some of the responsibility. “We were 
very honorable but very stupid,” he confessed laconically. 120 
He really suffered more than his letters show, and had what 
amounted to a serious spiritual breakdown. He felt that 
everything he tried to do turned out badly, that he had an 
“unlucky hand.” But still he put up a courageous facade, 
admitting few to the consciousness of the depths which his 
spirit had touched. “ I have a bitterly hard crust to eat, and 
only my trust in God and an honest will to do my best can 
give me the strength to keep afloat.” 127 

Mingled with his self-disillusionment was the belief that he 
had been caught by a conspiracy hatched by Bismarck, Napo- 
leon, and Italy. 128 In a world of trickery and deceit, his at- 
tempt to act upon moral principles had only brought him 
ruin. Is it any wonder that in the hour of disillusionment his 
thoughts turned toward the unchivalrous motive of revenge? 
Naturally, too, his bitterness was directed, not against the 
Frenchman whose hostility he had always taken for granted, 
but against the false friend in Germany whose “ principles ” 
he had always been told were true-blue. Bismarck to him was 
a conspirator of a deeper dye than Napoleon, a robber the 
more execrable because a hypocrite and traitor to the cause 
he had professed. “ It is a war of life and death which will 
not be ended for a long long time,” wrote the embittered mon- 
arch, 120 tie dismissed the ministers who had counselled con- 
ciliation and friendship with Prussia, and called to the Ball- 
plats Bismarck’s worst enemy in Germany. 

But the Kaiser’s calculations still failed to prevail over the 
political forces of Europe; events after 1866 still played into 
the hands of the demonic minister in Berlin, who utilized them 

“Letter of August 22 {Ibid. p. 35S). 

“’Letter of November 20, 186^ (Ibid. p. 364). 

“In May he wrote “. . . it is becoming clearer every day that each step in 
Berlin and Italy is . . . the link in a chain of measures which have long been 
agreed upon.” (Letter of May 3, 1866: Ibid. p. 352) ; “ Before the war, we were 
already betrayed and sold.” (Letter of August 22, 1866: Ibid. p. 358). 

“Letter of August 22, 1866 (Ibid. p. 358). 
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to further Prusso-German unification. Made cautious by past 
experience, Franz Joseph and Beust had not secured their 
objectives before the fateful war of 1870 caught them unpre- 
pared. Franz Joseph watched the progress of hostilities, 
hopeful “that France can hold out longer than Prussia.” 130 
But King William “ with his arrogance, his vanity and sancti- 
moniousness ” had “shameless good luck.” 131 The catastro- 
phes which overtook the French did not appear encouraging 
for the plans of Franz Joseph. 132 “The future looks dark 
and may well be sadder than the present for us.” 133 

The founding of the German Empire and the peace of 
Frankfurt buried Franz Joseph’s hopes beyond disinterment. 
It had beeir his misfortune not only to be set to solve one of 
the most complicated problems facing any European monarch, 
but at the same time to be forced to match his wits against the 
greatest German statesman of the century. Bismarck’s true 
genius had at last been proved beyond doubt. Franz Joseph’s 
underlying instinct for the immediate practical reality broke 
through the mist of his pique, his pride, and his memories of 
former grandeur. He became an opportunist in foreign policy 
as well as internal. He had already been willing to pact with 
revolutionary anti-papal Italy. He now accepted the hand of 
friendship tendered by Bismarck, a friendship which became 
more cordial as the years went on. He entered the League of 
the Three Emperors, the Dual and the Triple Alliances. He 
finally and definitively accepted the advice which had angered 
him when Bismarck had offered it a decade before: he shifted 
to Hungary the center of gravity of the empire, turned his 
back upon Germany, and faced the Balkans. In Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, with Bismarck’s benediction, he sought the long- 
lost compensation for Venetia. In the hegemony of the Bal- 
kans, he sought reward for the loss of the hegemony of Ger- 
many. In the Dual Alliance he found that close association 

““Letter of August 3, 1870 (Ibid. p. 374). 

m Letter of August 25, 1870 (Ibid. p. 378). 

™ Ibid. pp. 377 . 380-381. 

us Letter of October 23, 1870 (Ibid. pp. 380-381). 
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with a conservative German brother-monarch, and in another 
sense that union of central Europe, for which he had longed 
in the years before 1866. 
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APPENDIX A 

No. i 

RECHBERG TO METTERNICH, Vienna, March 21, 1863 
Instructions. Draft 1 

\Haus-, Hof-, und Staatsarchiv, Vienna: PA. IX. 76 Varia ] ’ 
Instructions secretes et personnels pour le Prince Metternich 

Le Memorandum ci- joint en double exemplaire, dont un est destine h 
etre communique a l’Empereur Napoleon, contient les seules assurances 
positives que l’Autriche, si elle veut etre sincere et loyale, est en mesure 
de donner aujourd’hui a la France. 

En effet du moment ou il est pose en principe que l’Autriche a besoin 
de repos, qu’elle ne peut s’engager maintenant a une politique active et 
que les circonstances seules peuvent la forcer a changer d’attitude, il est 
evident qu’il faut attendre que ces circonstances se soient presentees 
pour preciser le genre et le degre d’influence qu’elles exerceront sur la 
politique de l’Autriche. Il est admis que tels evenemens peuvent sur- 
venir qui rapprocheront l’Autriche des vues de l’Empereur Napoleon, 
mais la nature de ces evenemens, les lieux oil ils se produiront, la mani&re 
dont ils mettront en jeu les interets de l’Autriche sont autant de faits 
qui devront etre pris en consideration avant d’indiquer avec quelque 
certitude les conditions qui pourraient compenser aux yeux du Gou- 
vernement Imperial les charges onereuses de 1 ’alliance proposee. 

Aborder des aujourd’hui l’examen de ces conditions serait se lancer 
dans le domaine des conjectures. Des deductions basees sur de simples 
suppositions et exposees ainsi a toutes les profondes modifications que la 
realite peut leur faire subir n’ont qu’une bien faible valeur. On peut 
cependant dans des entretiens tr£s confidentiels examiner des hypotheses 
pourvu qu’elles soient presentees et regues comme telles et que ce ca- 
ractere leur soit soigneusement conserve 

Sous ces reserves, il serait possible de depasser les limites du Memo- 
randum et d’envisager quelques unes des eventuahtes dont dependrait 
une entente telle que la desire l’Empereur Napoleon. 

Les conditions sous lesquelles une alliance sincere et durable entre 
l’Autriche et la France peut etre obtenue rencontrent des obstacles dont 

‘In the handwriting of Baron Roger Aldenburg, counsellor for the affairs 
of France, England, and Italy, in the Austrian ministry of foreign affairs. 
There is some doubt as to whether these instructions were actually given to 
Metternich, but they are nevertheless a valuable index of the attitude of 
Rechberg and his advisors. 

’Unpublished. Briefly summarized in Friedrich Engel-Janosi: Graf Rech- 
berg p. 97. See also chapters i and xi above. 
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PEmpereur Napoleon devra tenir compte s’ll veut bien examiner la 
position de l’Autriche avec justice et impartiality La loyaute et la 
sincerity dont on veut faire preuve de part et d’autre exigenL que 
l’Autriche expose franchement ses objections. 

L’eventualite de la cession de la Venetie, d’une province pour la 
prosperity et la defense de laquelle des millions ont ete depenses et des 
milliers de soldats ont ete sacrifies, d’une province dont le quadrilatere 
garantit si bien la possession et dont la position geographique assure k 
l’Autriche le libre acces de la seule mer qui lui soit ouverte et procure a 
toute l’Allemagne du Sud son principal d^bouche commercial, — l’even- 
tualite d’une pareille cession ne pourra jamais etre presentee comme 
avantageuse ou meme admissible a. PEmpereur et a l’opinion du pays 
sans que les conditions de l’equilibre europeen actuel soient totalement 
changees et que l’Autriche ait acquis en consequence aussi bien en Orient 
qu’en Allemagne des possessions nouvelles et des avantages assez reels 
pour la dedommager enticement. 

Encore ne faut il pas perdre de vue que pour obtenir ces compensa- 
tions l’Autriche devrait se lancer dans une politique d’aventure, renier 
les traditions de sa politique conservatrice, se mettre peut-etre meme a 
la tete de la revolution — renverser des trones, oberer ses finances et risquer 
en combattant pour le principe des nationality au dehors de reveiller 
des tendances dangereuses chez les nationality a l’intdrieur, sur lesquelles 
reposent une partie de sa richesse et de sa puissance. 

Les compensations que l’Autriche trouverait en Allemagne auraient 
pour resultat de grands avantages peut-£tre; mais en meme temps de 
graves responsabilites lui incomberaient a la suite de l’action decisive de 
son influence sur l'esprit national. Si la France tournait ses yeux vers 
le Rhin comment 1 ’Autriche pourrait elle renier alors le pretexte qui lui 
aurait assure l’influence exclusive en Allemagne et mentir au principe 
des nationalites au point de consentir a Vannexion a la France de pro- 
vinces allemandes ? 

II ressort de ce qui precede que si la perspective d’une cession volon- 
taire de la Venetie n’est pas repouss6e de prime abord comme une 
impossibility absolue, elle rencontre du moins des obstacles si graves 
qu'elle se trouve en tous cas releguee dans un avenir bien lointain. En 
effet, pour pouvoir jamais se concilier avec les interets de l’Autriche, 
cette cession doit etre subordonnee a Paccomplissement d’evenemens qui 
donneraient a l’Autriche des avantages fort difficiles a realiser et qui 
l’empecheraient en meme temps d’abandonner a la France l’objet que 
celle-ci desire peut-etre le plus vivement. En un mot Pagrandissement 
de PAutriche en Allemagne qui serait toujours une condition sine qua 
non. d’une cession volontaire de la Venetie exigerait d’un cote l’aneantisse- 
ment de la Prusse et de Pautre cote impliquerait pour l’Autriche 1 ’obliga- 
tion de se faire le defenseur de la nationality allemande et de ne pas 
souffrir qu’un territoire allemand passat sous la domination de l’ytranger. 

Ceci posy, l’Autriche n’en admet pas moins que si un remaniement con- 
sid6rable de la carte lui assure un agrandissement territorial et une 
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extension confluence en Allemagne et en Orient, la France aurait droit 
de son c6te & recherchcr des avantages equivalens partout ou elle peut 
les trouver en dehors de 1 ’ Allemagne. Quant a l’eventualite de la re- 
constitution d’un Royaume de Pologne, il est evident que toute combi- 
naison de ce genre entraine pour 1 ’Autriche dans un avenir plus ou moins 
rapproche la perte de la Galicie. On ne peut done s’attendre a ce que 
1 ’Autriche contribue a favoriser un pareil plan et s’engage ainsi dans 
une guerre certaine soit contre la Russie seule, soit contre la Russie et 
la Prusse dans le but de perdre une de ses plus belles provinces. 
L’Autriche ne pourrait adherer & la reconstruction d’une Pologne inde- 
pendante et au sacrifice que ce fait lui imposerait que moyennant une 
compensation dquivalente a la perte Si e’est un marche qu’on propose, 
encore faut il que les deux parties contractantes soient dans les m6mes 
conditions et que l’une puisse livrer d’un trait de plume ce que l’autre 
peut ceder d'un trait de plume. Or, il n’en est point encore ainsi et la 
France ne dispose en maitresse ni en Allemagne, ni en Orient de 
provinces qui puissent aujourd’hui servir de matiere un echange accep- 
table pour l’Autriche. Il n’est done aucunement dans l’intdrSt de 
l’Autriche de mettre aujourd’hui sur le tapis la question de la reconstitu- 
tion de la Pologne. Cela peut-etre regarde au plus comme une question 
ouverte pouvant recevoir sa solution a la suite d’une guerre heureuse 
contre la Prusse et la Russie qui mettrait a la disposition des Puissances 
victorieuses des objets d’echange soit en Allemagne, soit en Orient. 

Si la France veut procurer a l’Autriche en Orient des acquisitions qui 
lui permettent de concourir ailleurs aux vues de l’Empereur Napoleon, 
il serait necessaire avant tout de ne point favoriser les velleites d’lnde- 
pendance politique que manifestent les pays soumis a la Souverainete 
ou a la suzerainetd de la Porte. Ces pays seraient peut-etre disposes k 
preferer la domination de l’Autriche a celle de la Porte, mais si on les 
amene peu a peu a conquerir une independance complete, il devient tres 
douteux qu’ils consentent a y renoncer en faveur de l’Autriche. Favoriser 
le bien-etre materiel des populations, proteger les chretiens la ou ils 
sont compl&tement dependans des Musulmans est une politique parfaite- 
ment louable et utile a laquelle l’Autriche sera toujours prete a s’associer. 
Mais aider les Princes de Servie et de Moldo-Valachie a s’affranchir 
entierement d’une autorite qui n’est plus que nominale et dont le joug 
ne pese plus du tout sur les populations chretiennes e’est aller directe- 
ment a 1’encontre du but qu’on se propose si on veut rendre possible 
l’influence ou la domination de l'Autriche sur ces contrees. 

No, 2 

AUSTRIAN COUNCIL OF MINISTERS, Vienna, May 25, 1864 

Protocol ' 

[Hatts-, Hof-, und Staatsarchiv, Vienna: Kabinettskanzlei, K.Z. 1669, 

M.R.Z. 1278] 


* Unpublished. 
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[Vorsitzender: Seine K.K. Hoheit der Durchlauchtigste 
Herr Erzherzog Rainer, 

Gegen wartige : Der Minister des Aussern Graf Rechberg, 

Der Minister der Polizei Baron Mecsery, 

Der Staatsminister Ritter von Schmerling, 

Der Finanzminister Edler von Plener, 

Der Minister Graf Esterhazy.] 

Nachdem der Minister des Aussern einen kurzen Ruckblick auf die 
Haltung Osterreichs in der schleswig-holsteinischen Angelegenheit gewor- 
fen hatte, referirte Er iiber den dermal plotzlich bei den Theilnehmern 
der Londoner Konferenz eingetretenen Meinungsumschwung.* Wahrend 
die Westmachte friiher die Integritat des danischen Staates um jeden 
Preis vertheidigen zu wollen schienen, lasst man jetzt die Integritat 
ganzlich fallen! Selbst Danemark zeigt sich geneigt lieber einen Theil 
seines Territoriums vollig abzutreten, als sich mit einer blossen Person- 
alunion der Herzogthumer zu begniigen. Obgleich Dsterreich bis jetzt 
die Treue den Vertragen und somit auch dem Londoner Vertrage, hoch- 
gehalten hat, ware es doch ganzlich unzeitig, jetzt noch diesen Vertrag 
gegen den Willen der iibrigen Paciszenten und insbesondere des Hauptin- 
teressenten — Danemarks — durchfuhren zu wollen Diess zugegeben, 
fragt sich nur: mit welchen Vorschlagen sollen Osterreich und Preussen auf- 
treten, um die nordischen Wirren zu einem gedeihlichen Ende zu bringen, 
und kimftigen Komplikationen, wie auch nachtheiligen Konsequenzen 
vorzubeugen? 

Die Berufung des Herzogs F. von Augustenburg auf den neuzubilden- 
den deutschen Bundesstaat, wiirde zugleich den Beifall Deutschlands 
erhalten, und alien preussischen Annexionsbestrebungen ein Ziel setzen. 
Diese Berufung wiirde auch die ominose Vorname einer Volksabstim- 
mung in den Herzogthiimern entbehrlich machen. Andererseits wiirde 
die Anerkennung des Nationalitaten Prinzips von unserer Seite dadurch 
umgangen, dass die Abtretung von Nordschleswig nicht aus dem Titel 
der danischen Nationality, sondern als Tauschobjekt fiir das, unzweifel- 
haft zu Danemark gehorige und nunmehr mit Holstein zu vereinigende 
Herzogthum Lauenburg, stattfande. Letzteres ist nehmlich vom Wiener 
Kongresse, als Ersatz fiir den Verlust Norwegens, mit Danemark verei- 
nigt worden. Die deutschen Grossmachte verlangen sohin bei der Kon- 
ferenz ganz Schles-wig, und willigen nur gegen Abtretung Lauenburgs in 
die Abtrennung von Nordschleswig, wobei die Richtung der Demarka- 
tionslinie zudem nicht nach Sprachgranzen, sondern nach strategischen 
Riicksichten gezogen werden soil, . . . 

Durch exklusive Vertretung des Rechtsstandpunktes kommt man in 
der schleswig holsteinischen Sache nur sebr spat oder gar nicht zum 
Schlusse; es ist daher angezeigt sich jetzt mehr auf den politischen 
Standpunkt zu stellen, und die unerwartet giinstigen Chancen fiir eine 
friedliche und Deutschland zufriedenstellende Lbsung der heiklen Sache, 

4 See chapter ii above. 
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nicht unbeniitzt zu lassen. Wenn Russland und Oldenburg, als die 
mchsten Anwarter, den Herzog von Augustenburg anerkennen wollen, 
so ist kein Grund mchr dem fait accompli seiner Sukzession, unsererseits 
die Anerkennung zu versagen. Wahrend wir diese unsere Anschauungen 
liber die Beliandlung der fraglichen Angelegenheit, in einer Note an das 
preussische Kabinet entwickelten, richtete das Letztere an uns seine 
spontan beschlossenen, gleichartigen Antrage; hiemit ist also das ein- 
trachtige Vorgehen in der Londoner Konferenz gesichert. 

Im Lauf der hieriiber in der Minister Konferenz gepflogenen Bespre- 
chung, erklarten sich sdmmtliche Stwimfiihrer mit den Antragen des 
Ministers Grafen Rechberg einverstanden, wobei der Staatsmmister 
jedoch den Wunsch aussprach, es moge durch Erwirkung der Verzichte 
von den niiheren Agnaten, auch der Rechtsstandpunkt neben dem politi- 
schen, moglichst gewahrt werden. . . . 

[The remainder of the discussion concerned the cost of the war and 
how to meet it, and the prolongation of the armistice.] 


No. 3 

AUSTRIAN COUNCIL OF MINISTERS, Vienna, October 31, 1864 

Protocol * 

[ Haus Hof-, und Staatsarchiv, Vienna: Kabinettskamlei , K.Z. 3366, 

M.R.Z. 1310] 

[Vorsitzender: Seine Majestat der Kaiser, 

Gegenwartige: Seine K.K. Hoheit der Durchlauchtigste 
Herr Erzherzog Rainer, 

Der Minister des Aussern Graf Mensdorff- 
Pouilly, 

Der Minister der Polizei Freiherr von Mec- 
sery, 

Der Staatsmmister Ritter von Scbmerling, 

Der Minister Ritter von Lasser, 

Der Finanzminister Edler von Plener, 

Der Staatsraths President Freiherr von 
Lichtenfels, 

Der Minister Graf Esterhazy, 

Der Marineminister Baron Burger, 

Der Minister Ritter von Hein, 

Der ungarische Hofkanzler Graf Zichy, 

Der Leiter des Handelsministeriums Baron 
Kalchberg, 

"Unpublished. Very brief summary in Friedrich Engel- Janosi: “Die Krise 
des Jahres 1864 in Oesterreich,” in Bistorische Stuiien A. F, Pribram turn 70. 
Ceburtstag dargebracht p. 174. See also chapter iv above. 
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Der Stellvertreter des Kriegsministeriums 
FML. Baron Schiller, 

Abwesend: Die Minister Graf N&dasdy und Ritter von 
Franck. 

Gegenstande der Berathung: I. Grundziige der kiinftigen 
ausseren Politik Osterreichs, 

II. Verbesserung der Pressleitung.] 

I. Seine K.K. Apostolische Majestat geruhten dem Ministerrathe Al- 
lergnadigst zu eroffnen, dass Allerhochstdieselben, bei Gelegenheit des 
soeben stattgefundenen Ministerwechsels, die Ziele welche Osterreich in 
seiner ausseren Politik zu verfolgen, und die Stellmg die es den iibrigen 
europaischen Machten gegenuber einzunehmen hat, einer neuerlichen, 
reifen Uberlegung nnterzogen haben. 

Das Ergebniss dieser Erwagung, welches mit den Ansichten des Min- 
isters des Aussern, Grafen Mensdorff, libereinstimmt, ist Folgendes: 

Die bleibende Erhaltung des Friedens ist fur die Monarchie, behufs 
ihrer ruhigen inneren Entwickelung, ein dringendes Bediirfniss, und 
Osterreich soli sich daher 'nur aus den wichtigsten Griinden an einem 
Kriege betheiligen. 

Zur Erreichung dieses Hauptzweckes ist dahin zu wirken, dass alle 
grosseren politischen Komplikationen in Europa vermieden werden. 

Um eine Friedenspolitik mit Erfolg durchfiihren zu konnen, ist es 
nothwendig, dass sich, durch das Zusammenhalten und eintrachtige 
Vorgehen Osterreichs mit ganz Deutschland, im Mittel von Europa eine 
Macht bilde, welche geeignet ist den anderen Machten und besonders 
Frankreich, zu imponiren. 

Diese Einigung ist aber durch Unser fortgesetztes inniges Einverstand- 
niss mit Preussen, in alien wicbtigen Fragen bedingt, und es muss daher, 
namentlich auch in den deutschen Angelegenheiten, jede Sache, bevor 
sie an den deutschen Bund gebracht wird, kiinftig mit Preussen ver- 
handelt werden. 

Die Verwendung der deutschen Mittelstaaten als ein Aktionsmittel 
gegen Preussen, hat sich durch die Erfahrung als nachtheilig gezeigt und 
zur Selbstiiberhebung derselben gefiihrt. Die den Mittelstaaten gebiih- 
rende Stellung im Bunde soil nicht beeintrachtigt werden und kein zu 
diktatorischer Vorgang gegen dieselben stattfinden; aber man umgebe 
sie nicht mit dem Nimbus einer politischen Bedeutung, die diese kleinen 
Staaten nicht besitzen ! 

In den Verhandlungen beziiglich der deutschen Zollangelegenheit ist 
dahin zu streben, dass Osterreich auf der Bahn zur kiinftigen Zolleini- 
gung, wenigstens keine Riickschritte mache; iibrigens ist die Zollfrage 
nicht sowohl als politischer Priifstein der Allianz mit Preussen, sondern 
zum Zweck der Erzielung materieler Vortheile zu behandeln. 

Uber die so wichtige Frage: was nunmehr in den Herzogthiimem 
Schleswig und Holstein zu geschehen habe? miisse man vor Allem mit 
Preussen in’s Klare kommen, und erst nach erzielter Verstandigung 
dariiber, an den deutschen Bund gehen. 
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Osterreich muss in dieser Frage mit Preussen vorgehen, ohne sich 
jedoch in’s Schlepptau nehmen zu lassen und seine eigenen Interessen 
aus den Augen zu verlieren. — 

Es liegt in Unserem Interesse, mit Frankreich ein moglichst gutes 
Verhaltniss aufrecht zu erhalten, wenngleich eine eigentliche Allianz mit 
diesem Staate — bei der grundsatzlichen Verschiedenheit in den Prinzi- 
pien der beiden Monarchien — eine vollkommene Unmoglichkeit ist. Die 
Existenz des Kaisers Napoleon beruht auf der Theorie und der Basis 
des sogenannten modernen Rechtes — Suffrage universel — wahrend die 
geschichtliche Entstehung und die Zusammensetzung der Osterreich- 
ischen Monarchie, ihre Existenz von den Prinzipien der Legitimist und 
der Aufrechthaltung der Vertrage abhangig rnacht. — 

In Italien ist es Unsere Aufgabe, den dort sich ergebenden Ereignissen 
gegeniiber eine ruhige, zuwartende Stellung einzunehmen, Der Ziircher 
Friede ist dort Unser Rechtsboden und die einzige annehmbare Basis 
einer Verstiindigung mit Frankreich. Leider ist Osterreich nicht in der 
Lage dermalen die Stipulationen dieses Friedensschlusses zur Durch- 
fiihrung zu bringen, aber aufgeben soli es dicselben nicht. — 

Mit England und Russland steht Osterreich auf einem guten Fusse, 
und obgleich diese beiden Miichte uns gegenwartig materiel wenig niitzen 
konnen, ist doch voller Grund vorhanden das gute Einvemehmen mit 
denselben zu kultiviren, nachdem sie, als Grossmachte, im europaischen 
Concert immerhin ein gewichtiges Wort mitzureden haben und Beide den 
Frieden zu erhalten ■wunschen. Ihre Hinneigung zu Osterreich wachst 
mit dem sich mehr entwickelnden Misstrauen gegen Frankreich. — 

In den vorstehenden Satzen sei der Gang der von Osterreich zu verfol- 
genden ausseren Politik angedeutet. Seine Majestat der Kaiser gewar- 
tigen, dass der Minister des Ausseren, bei Losung seiner schwierigen 
Aufgabe, durch die iibrigen Minister werde unterstutzt werden. 

II. Schon mehrmals, namentlich zuletzt vor der Reise nach Ischl, 
haben Seine k.k. Apostolische Majestat den Ah. Wunsch ausgesprochen, 
dass auf eine Besserung der Tendenz der osterreichischen Presse gewirkt 
werde; die Zustande seien aber seitdem, statt besser, nur noch schlechter 
geworden. Sei es doch soweit gekommen, dass ein subventionirtes 
Journal, wie der Bothschafter, eine Reihe von Leitartikeln brachte, 
■welche die scharfste Kritik der aussern Politik Osterreichs enthielten! 

Seine Majestat der Kaiser geruhten sofort die Allerhochste Willens- 
meinung auszusprechen, dass die bei der Pressleitung direkt betheiligten 
Minister, ohne Verzug zusammentreten, um endlich eine Besserung die- 
ses bedauerlichen Zustandes zu bewirken. 
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No. 4 

AUSTRIAN COUNCIL OF MINISTERS, Vienna, January n, 1865 

Protocol * 

[ Haus Ho}-, und Staatsarchiv, Vienna: Kabinettskanslei, K.Z. 123, 

M.R.Z. 1332] 

[Chairman: Archduke Rainer. Ministers in attendance: 
the foreign minister, Count Mensdorff; the minister of 
police, Baron Meczery; the minister of state, Ritter von 
Schmerling. Subject of the discussion ; “ Stand der oester- 
reichischen Politik ”] . 

Der Minister des Aeussern stellte in einem langeren Expos6 den gegen- 
wartigen Stand der Politik in der schleswig-holstein’ scheit Frage mit dem 
Bemerken dar, dass die Verhandlungen noch nicht so weit gediehen seien, 
urn eine directe Pressian auf Preussen ausiiben zu kdnnen. Er habe seit 
Ubernahme seines Portefeuille grundsatzlich die preussische Allianz fest- 
zuhalten getrachtet, weil Er hierin die Biirgschaft fur den Frieden 
erkenne. Die Ereignisse des Jahres 1864 haben den Werth dieses Biind- 
nisses dadurch gekennzeichneL, dass das Ausland es nicht wagte, in diese 
Angelegenheit thatig einzugreifen. Wenn man im Stande sein werde, 
diese Allianz zu erbalten, sei die Sicherheit Deutschlands und auch jene 
von Oesterreich begriindet. Manche Stimmen rathen zwar fur ein 
Anlehnen an Frankreich, dazu fehlen jedoch geeignete Anhaltspuncte, 
und dasselbe konnte ohne ein materielles Opfer entweder von eigenem 
Gebiethe oder von deutschem Lande nicht erreicht werden. In letzterem 
Falle wiirde jedoch unsere deutsche Stellung nicht befestigt, sondern 
vielmehr gefahrdet werden. Die Lage sei insoferne schwierig, weil 
Preussen durch seine geographische Lage und durch die offentliche 
Meinung des eigenen Landes unendliche Vortheile fur sich habe. Bedauer- 
lich sei es jedenfalls, dass vor Beginn des Krieges gegen Danemark 
zwischen Oesterreich und Preussen keine festen Puncte vereinbart wur- 
den, insbesondere jener, dass von keiner Seite eine territoriale Vergros- 
serung eintreten diirfe. Bei Gelegenheit als die Granze von Jutland 
iiberschritten und dadurch faktisch vom London’er Protokolle abgegan- 
gen wurde, ware der rechte Zeitpunct hiezu gewesen. 

Der Standpunct der oesterreichischen Regierung konne nur der sein, 
mit Geduld und Zahigkeit an dem vorgestekten Ziele festzuhalten, und 
davon durch nichts sich abbringen zu lassen. Hiemit werde man aus der 
schwierigen Lage schon herauskommen, zumal die ausseren Verhaltnisse 
nicht schlechter geworden seien. 

Es sei im preussischen Character gelegen, den Mund sehr vdII zu 
nehmen, wenn sie aber sehen werden, dass Oesterreich von seinem Ziele 
nicht abgeht, werden sie nachgeben. Wohl hoffen sie aus dem Zustande- 


’ Unpublished, 
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kommen der Kammern in ihren Annexionsgeliisten bestarkt zu werden. 

Der Polizeiminister meinte, dass die beruhigende Seite der Situation 
fur uns darin liege, dass es fur Preussen die grosste Schwierigkeit biethet, 
fiir die Realisirung ihrer Annexions-Bestrebungen eine anstandige Form 
zu finden. Nur ein ganz unvorhergesehenes wirkliches Ereigniss konnte 
Preussen eine Handhabe dazu biethen. Votant erkannte iibrigens gleich- 
falls den vom Grafen Mensdorff bezeichneten Gang der oesterr. Politik 
als den richtigen an, wiinschte aber uber den muthmasslicben Verlauf 
der Successionsfrage eine Aufklarung. 

Der Minister des Aeussern bemerkte, Er halte den Herzog von Augus- 
tenburg als den zur Succession meist Bercchtigten. Preussen habe sich 
jedoch uber die beantragte Einsetzung desselben noch nicht ausge- 
sprochen. Oesterreich habe aber kein Compelle ihn einseitig einzusetzen. 
Wenn Preussen aber nicht nachgeben und die Sache von Oesterreich an 
den Bund gebracht werden wollte, ware der Bruch mit Preussen fertig. 

Der Staatsminister glaubte den Gesichtspuncl festhalten zu sollen, von 
welchem Einflusse die Erledigung dieser Angelegenheit fiir die Stimmung 
in Oesterreich sein werde? Die iiberwiegende Mehrheit der Bevolkerung 
in Oesterreich nehme kein Interesse daran, ob der Herzog von Augusten- 
burg oder jener von Oldenburg als Regent eingesetzt werde, die offent- 
liche Stimmung interessire sich nur fur einen endlichen entsprechenden 
Abschluss. Fiir die Regierung liege aber ein entschiedenes Interesse, 
dass die Sache vorwarts komme, schon darin, dass die 15 Millionen 
Gulden Kriegskosten Entschadigung fliissig werden. Ein angstliches 
Gefiihl sei es iibrigens, dass wir bei der Gelegenheit vielleicht ganz leer 
ausgehen werden, wo doch wir die meisten Lorbeeren errungen haben. 
Nehmen die Preussen nichts, dann werden wir uns leichter bescheiden, 
wenn auch fiir uns nichts erbliiht. Ein Bruch mit Preussen ware wohl 
jedenfalls sehr bedauerlich, das Zusammengehen mit Preussen diirfe 
aber auch nicht urn jeden Preis geschehen. 

Wiinschenswerth ware es jedenfalls, wenn es moglich ware von den 
gewechselten Schriftstucken mehr zu publiciren, insbesondere die neueste 
Depesche nach Berlin von Ende Dezbr. v. J., die in einem entschiedenen 
Tone gehalten sei, den oesterreichischen Standpunct sehr gut durchfiihre 
und voile Beruhigung gewahren wiirde. tlbrigens erklarte Votant mit 
der vom Grafen Mensdorff beabsichtigten Politik ganz einverstanden zu 
sein. 

Der Minister des Aeussern erwiderte, dass man erst die Beantwortung 
der neuesten Depesche abwarten miisse, bevor die Kundmachung eintre- 
ten konne; liesse diese zu lange auf sich warten, so werde man einen 
Termin hiezu setzen, urn die Sache vorwarts zu bringen. 

Iibrigens konne nicht unbesprochen bleiben, dass die offentliche 
Meinung durch die Joumalistik vielfach irre geleitet werde, und ein 
Einwirken auf dieselbe schon aus dem Grunde am Platze ware, damit 
die offiziose Presse nicht unaufhorlich den Gang der Politik angreife. 

Der Reise des Prinzen von Preussen nach Wien sei kein politischer 
Zweck zu unterstellen, derselbe afScsire kein Politiker zu sein. Dafiir 
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sei General Moltke mehr Politiker, iibrigens auch ein entschiedener An- 
nexionist. 

tlber Anregung von Seite des Staatsministers, bemerkte Graf Mens- 
dorff welter, dass nach seiner Meinung von Seite Italiens oder Frank- 
reichs eine Beunruhigung fur unsere italienischen Lander in nachster 
Zeit aller Wahrsclieinlichkeit nach“* zu besorgen sei. Wenn auch die 
Entlassung von 75,000 Mann in Italien darum keine Bedeutung habe, 
weil eine ebenso grosse Anzal aus den jiingeren Altersklassen zu den 
Fahnen einberufen werde, so hrauche doch das neue Konigreich seine 
Truppen, um die Ordnung im eigenen Lande aufrecht zu erhalten. 

Auch. Frankreich entwaffne theilweise, obgleich die Reduction des 
Militarbiidget um 23 Millionen francs eine geringe Bedeutung habe. 
Als gewiss konne aber angenommen werden, dass Frankreich sich durch 
die Konvention mit Italien einen zweijahrigen Termin zur Ruhe habe 
verschaffen wollen, den es zur Losung seiner Aufgaben im. Inneren, 
insbesondere der Arbeiterfrage bediirfe. Fiir das nachste Fruhjahr sei 
daher fiir unsere italienischen Lander’ kaum etwas zu besorgen und' 
besonders um so weniger, wenn wir mit Preussen eine feste Stellung 
haben. 

Es konnte daher wohl als zulassig erscheinen, die Armeepferde im 
Friihjahre zu verkaufen, wo dann der Preis auch bessei sein wird. 

Der Polizeiminister fand es bedenklich, beim Militarbiidget zu viel zu 
streichen; die Herabsetzung des Mannschaftsstandes konnte leichter 
vorgenommen werden, als die zu starke Herabsetzung des Trains und 
der Fferde, wo bei einer neuen Anschaffung schon geringe Differenzen 
bei den Einheitspreisen gleich Millionen Gulden ausmachen. 

Der Staatsminister glaubte, dass bei der dermaligen politischen Lage 
die Armee fiir die Defensive in Italien nicht so gross zu sein braucht, 
und dass die Herabsetzung des Pferdestandes wohl moglich und von 
April bis Dezember fiir 8 Monate das Budget ungemein erleichtern wiirde. 


No. 5 

CHOTEK TO MENSDORFF, Berlin, January zo, 1865, No. 6A Geheim 
Despatch. Original 1 

[ffawr-, Hof-, und Staatsarchiv, Vienna: P.A. III. 88] 

[The Austrian charge reports in great detail a long interview with 
Bismarck, held late in the evening of January 18“ The bulk of the 

“ The word “nicht” is here crossed out, but is obviously needed for the cor- 
rect sense. 

’The word “nichts” is here crossed out. 

' The word “zwar” is here crossed out. 

* Unpublished. 

“For the diplomatic situation at this time, see chapter v above. 
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conversation was taken up by remarks of Bismarck in reply to the 
theoretical arguments of the Austrian note of December 21, on the 
Schleswig-Holstein question. 11 He expressed his deep regret that he had 
not yet had the opportunity to answer the Austrian note. He had taken 
a few days off for his health, and von Thile had been away on a 14-day 
leave. He hoped soon to send the official reply.] 

Die Wendung welche hierauf das Gesprach annahm war mehr prac- 
tischer Natur. 

Ich entwickelte neuerdings den schon in meinem Privatbriefe an Eure 
Excellenz wiedergegebenen Gedanken welchen ich Herrn von Bismarck 
entgegengelialten hatte fiber die Motive warum wir dringend die Been- 
digung des dermaligen Status quo in den Herzogthfimern wfinschten. 

Der Herr Minister President wollte meine Argumente nicht gelten 
lassen. Er begriffe nicht Gsterreichs Ungeduld das provisorische Con- 
dominium zu beendigen. Die Brigade welche die Herzogthfimer besetzt 
halte, sei bei den unerschfitterliclien Grundsatzen und tief gewurzelten 
Gefuhlen des Konigs, so stark und wiege so schwer wie 100,000 Mann, 
ja sie ware nicht einmal notliig; “ein Gefreiter und 6 Mann genfigten 
denn das werden Sie uns dock glauben dass Preussen die mit uns noch 
so kfirzlich ruhmreich verbundene kais. Uniform heilig und unverletz- 
lich ist.” Der Herr Minister President fuhr fort er ware bereit uns ein 
ganzes fiberwachbares System von Garantien vorzuschlagen, dass kfinftig- 
hin weder in der Presse noch in den Militar- und Civil-Administrationen 
die tendenziose Agitation werde Platz greifen dfirfen. 

“tlbrigens” ffigte Herr von Bismarck mit grosstem Nachdrucke hinzu, 
“gibt es eine Argumentation fiber die schlussliche Feststellung der Zukunft 
der Herzogthfimer welche ich den Ausserungen Ihres kais. Gebieters 
entnehme, deren schlagende Richtigkeit ich mich nicht zu entziehen 
vermag; es ist diess ein Wort gerader einfacher acht kaiserlicher Habs- 
burgischer Hauspolitik” : “ “Nach dem gemeinsamen Kriege kann nicht 
Preussen allein Territorium gewinnen und dsterreich leer ausgehcn,” ” 

Die diesem Gedanken nachgeschriebenen Worte der oesteirekhischen 
Depesche vom 2iten und des Briefes Eurer Excellenz an mich konnten, 
wie mich der Minister President versicherte nicht ohne Eindruck auf 
ihn bleiben. 

Er nehme daher sein, schon in meinem Privatbriefe an Hochdieselben 
wiedergegebenes Wort die ideelle Gemeinschaft die sich auf den Friedens- 
vertrag grundet in eine reelle Theilung des gemeinschaftlichen Gebietes 
zu verwandeln ernstlich zu einem vertraulichen Vorschlage auf. 

Umsonst machte ich die von Eurer Excellenz sofort nach jenem Satze 
erhobene Einwendung gegen eine derartige Losung geltend und wies auf 
den Wiederspruch Europas, der fraglichen Lander selbst wie des deut- 
schen Bundes hin. Vergeblich deduzirte ich die rechtliche wie factische 
Unausfuhrbarkeit einer solchen Combination. Der Herr Minister Prasi- 

11 Since Bismarck’s arguments are reproduced in his official note of January 
26 (G. W. V, pp. 60-64), they are not printed here. 
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dent, welcher seinen in meiner letzten Unterredung noch sehr energisch 
festgehaltenen finanziellen Compensationsvorschlag durch unsem Wider- 
spruch als endgultig beseitigt anzusehen und denselben gar nicht mehr 
beruhren zu wollen schien, war von diesem Modus der Losung der 
Zukunftsfrage der Herzogthiimcr zwischen Oesterreich und Preussen so 
eingenommen, dass dieser Gedanke nunmehr bei ihm vollig die Ober- 
hand gewonnen zu haben schien. Von Europa lasse — nach Herm von 
Bismarcks Ansicht — diese Combination nichts befiirchten, einem Ein- 
spruche der andern deutschen Staaten, messe er, nacb seinen Anschau- 
ungen iiber das Bundesverhaltniss keinen reclitlichen und thatsachlichen 
Einfluss zu, und betreffend das etwaige Widerstreben des Landes, sage 
er, oppositionelles Geschrei seien ja beide Regierungen gewohnt, mit 
dem ibm characteristischen Leichtsinn hinzufiigend: “auf etwas mehr 
kommt es da nicht an!”; die Hauptsache und der Kriegszweck war doch 
diese Lander von dem auf ihnen iastenden fremden Drucke zu befreien 
und diess Resultat bleibe erreicht. 

Ohne es mit bestimmten Worten zu sagen, gab mir der Herr Minister 
zu verstehen wie durch diese Losung mit Bezug auf die deutsche Stellung 
Oesterreichs jenes Gleichgewicht nicht gestort wurde welches der deut- 
sche Bundesvertrag zwischen den beiden Machten begriindet hat, und 
welches eine unverriickbare Grundlage der Sicherheit und Grbsse Oster- 
reichs bildet. Er wies auf die eventuellen maritimen und commerziellen 
und politischen Vortheile eines definitiven Oesterreichischen Territorial- 
besitzes an den nordlichen deutschen Meeren, sowie auf die Befriedigung 
des oesterreichischen Selbstgeftihls in diesem Arrangement hin. 

“Ja” rief Herr von Bismarck, “es klingt paradox aber es ware mir 
selbst vom egoistischen preussischen Standpunkte lieber Oesterreich 
bekommt definitiv die Halfte der Herzogthiimer als dass wir diese ganzen 
Lander allein erhielten, denn ich sehe unvermeidliche grosse politische 
Ereignisse in den nachsten Jahren voraus, wo wir die Allianz mit Oester- 
reich nur unter der Bedingung zu der vollen Hohe ihrer gegenseitigen 
auch Preussen zu Opfer verpflichtenden Aufgabe bringen konnen, wenn 
wir dem preussischen Volke sagen konnen, fur diese grossen Oesterreich 
gebrachten Opfer bezahlt uns dasselbe mit den andern ihm bisher 
gehorenden Theil der Elbeherzogthtimer.” 

Hen von Bismarck endete dieses merkwiardige Gesprach indem er 
mich bat, dass wenn das kais. Kabinet der von ihm angebotenen Erwer- 
bung nicht an und fiir sich und fiir eihen difinitiven Besitz einen Werth 
beixnessen wollte, man in Wien doch den hohen politischen Werth der 
factischen Innehabung eines so werthvollen Tauschobjectes fiir die 
Zukunft nicht verkennen mdge. 
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No. 6 

WERTHER TO BISMARCK, Vienna, February 27, 1865, No. 57 
D espatch . Original 11 

[. Hauptarchiv des Auswartigen Amtes, Berlin, No. A 589] 13 

[Baron Werther acknowledges receipt of Bismarck’s instructions, dated 
February 22, giving the conditions under which Prussia would be willing 
to agree to the formation of a state of Schleswig-Holstein. 1 * These he 
communicated to Count Mensdorff on February 25, and he reports 
Mensdorff’s unfavorable first impressions. In a second interview, today, 
Mensdorff said that a complete acceptance of these conditions by Aus- 
tria would be impossible, in view of public opinion in Austria and Ger- 
many]. 

. . . Graf Mensdorff deutete mir heute auch an, dass mit der Ausfiih- 
rung unserer Bedingungen der zukiinftige Souverain Schleswig-Holsteins 
zum Statthalter herabsinke und wiirde sich dann bald seine Stellung als 
so unhaltbar zeigen, dass er demnachst durch uns mit Geldabfindung 
ganz beseitigt werden wiirde. 

Als ich gestern beim Ffirsten Schwarzenberg die Ehre hatte Seiner 
Majestat dem Kaiser zu begegnen, hat Er mich wie gewohnlich sehr 
gnadig begriisst und kam sodann sofort auf unsere besagten Vorscblage 
zu sprechen. Er hat mir sein entschiedenes Bedauem ausgedriickt, dass 
unsere Forderungen so weitgehend ausgefallen waren, wie er es gar nicht 
fur moglich gehalten hatte. Er ware bei der Lektiire unserer Vorschliige 
“ gar nicht aus dem Staunen herausgekommen ” und Er miisse zu seinem 
Bedauem erklaren, das Er, bei dem besten Willen zur Verstandigung 
mit uns, unsere gestellten Bedingungen fur ganz unannehmbar fande. 
Seine Majestat hob dabei besonders sammtliche Bestimmungen fiber die 
Fragen des Heeres und der Flotte Schleswig-Holsteins und deren Ver- 
einigung mit der preussischen Armee und Marine hervor. Die Terri- 
torial-Abtretungen an verschiedenen Punkten schienen ihm unnotig. Als 
ich Seiner Majestat bemerkte, dass diese zum Schutz Schleswig-Holsteins 
gegen scandinavische und andere Angriffe und zur Errichtung von Befes- 
tigungen auf unsere Kosten, doch durch die Verhaltnisse sehr angezeigt 
waren, wollte der Kaiser dies nicht recht zugeben. — Die Verschmelzung 
des Post- und Telegraphen-Wesens der Herzogtiimer mit der preussischen 
Verwaltung erregte bei Ihm auch Bedenken. Der einzige Punkt, den Er 
unbedingt zugab, war der Zutritt . . . zum Zollverein; die Bestimmungen 
fiber den Nord-Ostsee-Canal hat der Kaiser gar nicht berfihrt. Eine 
kurze Unterredung auf dem Ballfest gewahrte keine Zeit, mit dem Kaiser 
diese Fragen grundlicher zu besprechen. 

“ Unpublished. 

“The archive authorities requested the author not to cite the individual 
folio in which this despatch is filed. 

14 See chapter vi above. 
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Bei dieser Gelegenheit hat auch der Graf Moritz Esterhazy die Initia- 
tive ergriffen, mir gegeniiber die gegenwartige Phase der schlcswig- 
holsteinischen Verhandlungen zu beriihren. Ich muss vorausschicken, 
dass er Mitglied des Ministeriums ohne Portefeuille ist, im Ganzen wohl 
in diesem Ministerium als der einzige wirklich politische ICopf betrachtet 
werden kann und sich in seiner friiheren diplomatischen Carriere ganz 
besonders ausgezeichnet hat, zuletzt als Kaiserlicher Botschafter in Rom, 
woselbst er Muster von. scharfsinnigen Depeschen, (nur zu selten) 
geschrieben haben soil. Sowohl Graf Mensdorff als friiher Graf Rech- 
berg stimmen mit ihm in ihren Ansichten iiberein und haben ihn stets in 
wichtigen Fragen mit zu Rate gezogen. Er wurde sich zu einem vortreff- 
lichen Minister der auswartigen Angelegenheiten eignen, wenn er nicht 
sehr kriinklich und ganz besonders arbeitsscheu ware, welches letztere 
auch seine Abberufung von Rom durch Graf Buol veranlasst hatte. Als 
bezeichnend kann ich noch anfiihren, wie er mir noch vor acht Tagen 
sagte, dass im Kaiserlichen Cabinet nur drei Manner waren, die es 
aufrichtig mit der preussischen Allianz meinten, das waren der Kaiser, 
Graf Mensdorff, und er. Wir kennen uns von friihester Jugend her und 
schenkt er mir freundschaftliches Vertrauen. In diesem Sinne und 
naturlich ganz ohne offiziellen Charakter beriihrte er unsere neuesten 
Erbffnungen, die er bereits durch Graf Mensdorff vollstandig kannte. 
Er sagte, die vorgeschlagenen Bestimmungen wolle er gar nicht dis- 
kutieren, denn in seinen Augen konnte man ihnen keinen anderen Namen 
geben, als einfache Annexion, welche Oesterreich jetzt nicht ohne Aequi- 
valent zuzugestehen vermoge. Er wtirde auch vollige Annexion unserer 
jetzt vorgeschlagenen verhiillten bei Weitem vorziehen. Die Annahme 
unserer Bedingungen wurde fur Oesterreich eine Demtitigung sein, die es 
vor der hiesigen offentlichen Meinung nicht ertragen konne. Also davon 
konne keine Rede sein und doch mochte er vor Allem die preussische 
Allianz aufreclit erhalten. Ich erwiderte ihm, dazu schiene mir die 
Annahme unserer Forderungen oder die einfache Annexion das beste 
Mittel, Er wurde selbst einsehen, dass wir kein territoriales Aequivalent 
dafur an Oesterreich geben konnen, deshalb schiene mir die Geldent- 
schadigung noch immer der richtige Ausweg. Graf Esterhazy entgegnete, 
dass er eine solche, wenn sie hoch gegriffen ware, nicht abweisen wurde, 
doch ware darauf nicht mehr zuruckzukommen, da der Kaiser es mit 
seiner Ehre und Wurde nicht vereinbar fande, fur unseren territorialen 
Zuwachs sich mit Geldentschadigung zu begnilgen. Ich bedauerte diesen 
Umstand, indem sich bei intemationalen Ausgleichungen Geldentschadi- 
gung haufig als ein sehr niitzliches Auskunftsmittel bewahrt hatte und 
dabei Ehre und Wiirde doch vielleicht vorgefasste Auffassung sein konn- 
ten, doch gab ich zu, dass hieriiber der Kaiser allein eine entscheidende 
Stimme habe. Ich bemerkte sodann dem Grafen Esterhazy, wenn dieser 
letztere Ausweg also wegfalle, so konnte ich nicht begreifen, mit welcher 
Hast und Eile Oesterreich sich des Pfandes des Mitbesitzes Schleswig- 
Holsteins entaussem wolle. Mir schiene auch fur Oesterreich das rich- 
tige Interesse, das condominium und das provisorium moglichst zu ver- 
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langem. Graf Esterhazy gestand mir nun ein, dass unter den gegebenen 
Umstanden er selir geneigt ware, diese Ansicht zu teilen und sie fange an 
hier zum Durchbruch zu kommen. Er beeifre sich dieselbe zu bevor- 
worten, es wiirde ihm nur die Behauptung aufgestellt, dass durch Ver- 
langerung des Provisoriums Annexion unvermeidlich wiirde. Er wolle 
mir nun dariiber als Freund und nur akademisch gesprochen, seine in- 
nerste tlberzeugung aufdecken, dass namlich uber kurz oder lang die 
Einverleibung der Herzogtiimer in Preussen geschehen wiirde und beinahe 
geschehen miisste. Doch wegen Wahrung des notwendigen Gleichgewichts 
Oesterreichs und Preussens in der Machtstellung in Deutschland, ware die- 
se Annexion nicht eher statthaft als bis Oesterreich auch dafiir ein terri- 
toriales Aequivalent bekommen konnte. Letzteres wiirde nur moglich 
sein bei zukunftigen Eventualitaten respective Umwalzungen, die manche 
Veranderung in Deutschland hervorbringen konnten. — Diese individuel- 
len Ansichten des Grafen Esterhazy haben nur insofern Wert, als er in 
nahen Beziehungen zum Grafen Mensdorff steht und auch der Kaiser 
auf sein Urteil viel halt. 

In meiner heutigen Unterredung mit Graf Mensdorff konnte ich bereits 
einige Anklange von den Auffassungen seines Collegen, des Grafen Ester- 
hazy bemerken. Als ich ihm namlich sagte, dass ungeachtet der 
Schwierigkeiten, welche hier eine Verstandigung iiber unsere gestellten An- 
forderungen hervorzubringen scheine, wir vor allem suchen mussten, 
unsere Allianz aufrecht zu erhalten, fiigte ich hinzu, eine unbestimmte 
Verlangerung des Provisoriums in der Herzogtiimem, freilich mit Vor- 
sicht, Umsicht, und Unparteilichkeit gehandhabt, kame mir als das sich- 
erste Mittel vor, diesen Zweck einstweilen zu erreichen. Der Kaiserliche 
Minister entgegnete mir darauf, ,dass als pis-aller wohl kein anderer 
Ausweg sich finden lassen wiirde so bedenklich er auch finde, die Losung 
der schleswig-holstein’schen Frage einer weiten Zukunft zu iiberlassen. 

No. 7 

FRANZ JOSEPH TO KING WILLIAM I OF PRUSSIA, Vienna, 

April 24, 1865 

Letter. Original ” 

[Brandenburg-Preussisches Hausarchiv, Charlottenburg] “ 

Theurer Freund und Bruder, 

Du wollest meines besten Dankes fur die freundlichen Zeilen versichert 
sein, welche Fiirst Schwarzenberg mir iiberbracht hat, 1T Nach seiner 

“In Franz Joseph’s handwriting. 

“Unpublished. As no draft of this letter is found in the Vienna archives, 
it was probably the Emperor’s own inspiration. 

“There is no trace of William’s letter in the Vienna archives. For Prince 
Schwarzenberg’s mission to Berlin, to attend the unveiling of the Diippel 
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Beschreibung gehort die Feier, welcher er beizuwohnen das Gluck hatte, 
zu den schonsten, die man sehen kann, und ich beglfickwunsche Dich von 
Herzen zu den freudigen und erhebenden Eindriicken, welche dieser 
Ehrentag Deiner braven Armee in Dir hervorrufen musste. 

In der Griindungsurkunde hast Du zugleich unserer Vereinigung ein 
Denkmal gewidmet, und gewiss wirst Du mich verstehen, und meine gute 
Meinung nicht verkennen, wenn ich eine so natiirliche Gelegenheit 
ergreife, urn Dir die Interessen dieser Verbindung von neuem anzuemp- 
fehlen. 

Unsere nicht genug zu schatzende Einigkeit erscheint mir als eine 
Wohlthat, die wir beide der Welt schuldig sind; wir konnen sie ihr aber 
nur erweisen, wenn wir gegenseitige Rucksichten gleichmassig walten 
lassen. Die Politik wird dann nicht verderben konnen, was die Waffen- 
gemeinschaft so gut gemacht hat. 

Alles Herzliche von der Kaiserin. Ich empfehle Dich und die Deinen 
in Gottes Schutz, und bleibe in unveranderlicher Freundschaft 
Dein treu ergebener Bruder 

Wien den 24C April Franz Joseph 

1865 


No, 8 

PRUSSIAN COUNCIL OF MINISTERS, Berlin, May 29, 1865 
Protocol. Certified copy 18 

[ Hauptarchm des Auswdrtigen Amtes, Berlin, No. A 1717a] ” 

In der heutigen Conseilsitzung, zu welcher sich auf allerhochsten 
Befehl Seine Konigliche Hoheit der Kronprinz, sammtliche Staats-Minis- 
ter, der Chef des Generalstabes der Armee, General-Lieutenant Freiherr 
von Moltke, und die General-Adjutanten, General-Lieutenants, Freiherr 
von Manteuffel und von Alvensleben im hiesigen Koniglichen Palais 
versammelt hatten, wurde Eolgendes verhandelt. 

Seine Majestat der Konig geruheten, auf die, durch die bisherigen 
Verhandlungen fiber die Zukunft der Elb-Herzogthfimer herbeigefuhrte 
Lage der allgemeinen Politik und auf die emsten Folgen aufmerksam zu 
machen, welche bei einer moglichen Wendung derselben eintreten konn- 
ten. Allerhochstdieselben bemerkten, dass die Schleswig-Holsteinische 
Sache von Anfang an nur vom deutschen, nicht vom preussischen Stand- 
punkte aus auf gef asst worden, dass aber schon vor dem Uebergange fiber 
die Eider in der, auf Grund einer Conseilberathung nach Wien ergan- 
genen Depesche vom 31. Januar v. J. auf die Eventualitat einer Veriin- 

“ Unpublished, except two small excerpts in Bismarck, die gesammelten 
Werke V, pp. 189, 190, by Friedrich Thimine. Summarized in Sybel ( Volks - 
ausgabe) IV, pp. 87-88, 

“The archive authorities requested the author not to cite the specific folio 
from which this document is drawn. 
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derung dieses Standpunktes und dieser Auffassung hingedeutet und das 
schliessliche Maass der in Folge des wirklichen Krieges von Preussen zu 
erhebenden Anspruche von der Grosse der Opfer Preussens abhangig 
gemacht sei. Diese Opfer an Geld und Menschen seien weit ijber 
dasjenige hinausgegangen, was man zu Anfang des Krieges erwartet habe. 
Dadurch aber und durch die glorreichen Tage von Diippel und Alsen 
habe die Schleswig-Holsteinische Frage eine Wendung erhalten, die zu 
ihrer Auffassung als einer mehr preussischen Frage berechtige. Aucb in 
der offentlichen Meinung, in der Ansicht der Nation sei seit jenen 
kriegerischen Thaten, namentlicb seit dem Siege von Alsen, ein grosser 
Umschwung eingetreten. 

Wahrend man friiher den Anspriichen des Erbprinzen von Augusten- 
burg das Wort geredet habe, werde jetzt von der Nation fast einstimmig 
Annexion der Herzogthiimer an Preussen verlangt, und nur die Demo- 
kratie, welche Preussen nicht wolle gross werden lassen unter der gegen- 
wartigen Regierung, trete diesem Verlangen entgegen. Bis jetzt habe 
die Preussische Regierung die Annexion nicht als ihr Ziel bezeichnet, 
ohne jedoch dieselbe als eine mogliche Eventualitat auszuschliessen. 
Vielmehr habe die Preussische Regierung eine rechtliche Priifung der 
von mehreren Pratendenten auf den Besitz der Herzogthiimer erhobenen 
Anspruche vorbereitet und zugleich gewisse Forderungen aufgestellt zu 
dem Zweck, Preussen den fur seine eigene Sicherheit und fur die Interes- 
sen Deutschlands und der Elbherzogthiimer selbst nothwendigen Einfluss 
auf dieselben zu gewiihren. Jetzt, wo die Missgunst in einem grossen 
Theile der deutschen Kleinstaaten und die Wiederkehr der alten oster- 
reichischen, preussenfeindlichen Politik diesen Preussischen Forderungen, 
wenigstens grossentheile, entgegentrete, entstehe die Frage, was Preussen 
fur die Zukunft der Herzogthiimer verlangen solle, ob Annexion oder 
nur Bewilligung der bisher gestellten, in der verbfientlichten Depesche 
vom 22. Februar d. J. und deren Beilage formulirten Forderungen — und 
ob zur Durchfiihrung des einen oder des anderen auch die Gefahr eines 
Krieges nicht gescheut werden solle? 

Ueber diese Fragen verlangten des Konigs Majestat die Ansichten 
AllerhSchstihren versammelten Rathgebern zu vemehmen. 

Der Minister-Priisident nahm zuerst das Wort und bemerkte: 

Das Mindeste, was Preussen in der Schleswig-Holsteinischen Frage in 
Anspruch zu nehmen habe, sei die Garantie dafiir, dass es durch die 
Befreiung der Herzogthiimer von der Danischen Herrschaft nicht 
schlechter zu stehen komme, als es friiher zu dem damals befreundeten 
Danemark gestanden habe. Eine solche Verschlechterung wiirde theils in 
der Schopfung eines neuen deutschen Mittelstaates, sofem nicht Preus- 
sen ein entscheidender Einfluss auf denselben gesichert sei, theils in der 
Veranderung der Verhaltnisse zu Danemark liegen, indem an die Stelle 
eines befreundeten Nachbarstaats eine feindliche Macht getreten sei, 
gegen welche Preussen einer starkeren Deckung bediirfe, als solche eine 
selbststandige Schleswig-Holsteinische Armee werde gewahren konnen. 
Preussen miisse deshalb, um die Bresche in seiner eigenen Sicherheit zu 
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decken, entweder eigene Truppen und feste Punkte in den Herzog- 
thiimern haben oder einen dominirenden Einfluss auf die Schleswig- 
Holsteinischen Truppen erlangen. 

Ausserdem seien die Herzogthiimer die fur Preussen nothwendige 
Basis zur Griindung einer fiir die Sicherstellung dcr deutschen und 
preussischen Interessen unerlasslichen Preussischen Flotte. Auf diesen 
Motiven beruhe die Formulirung der in der Depesche vom 22. Februar 
d. J. und deren Beilage aufgestellten Bedingungen. Gegen einen Theil 
derselben werde vom Oesterreichiscben Cabinet Widerspruch erboben. 
Am anstossigsten sei demselben das Verlangen der Leistung des Fahnen- 
eides und die geforderte Veischmelzung der Schleswig-Holsteinischen 
Truppen mit der Preussischen Armee. Es wiirde nicht unzulassig sein, 
diese beiden, besonders anstbssigen Punkte fallen zu lassen und sich mit 
dem Erwerb von Kiel, von anderen festen Stellungen und mit der Ver- 
fiigung iiber den zum Flottendienst geeigneten Theil der Bevolkerung zu 
begniigen. Der dadurch und durch Bewilligung der nicbt ernstlich bean- 
standeten Forderungen fiir Preussen zu erlangende Gewinn wiirde immer 
noch als ein liinreichender Preis fiir den vorjahrigen Krieg anzusehen 
sein, der ja an sich schon wegen seiner wohlthatigen Einwirkung auf die 
Armee und die ganze Nation als ein heilsames Ereignis angesehen werden 
miisse. Es ware moglich, die Bewilligung der Preussischen Forderungen 
in dieser Beschrankung durchzusetzen und solche ini friedlichen Wege 
zu erlangen, wenn man in Wien den ernsten Entschluss zu ihrer Durch- 
fiihrung in einer jeden Zweifel ausschliessenden Weise kund gebe, indem, 
wenn Oesterreich damit einverstanden sei, auch von den deutschen Mit- 
telstaaten und selhst von der Schleswig-Holsteinischen Volks-Vertretung 
eine zustimmende Erklarung erwartet werden kbnne. 

Es sei nun die Frage, ob die Preussische Regierung sich auf dieses 
vielleicht in friedlichem Wege zu erreichende Ziel beschranken oder ob 
sie sich ihr Ziel hbher und weiter hinaus stecken solle? 

Die offentliche Meinung fordere die voile Annexion, sie wiirde durch 
die Bewilligung der von Preussen gestellten Minimalbedingungen nicht 
befriedigt werden und obwohl die Annexion bisher seitens der Preus- 
sischen Regierung nicht verlangt und der Unterschied zwischen heiden 
Alternativen in der That nicht gross sei, so wiirde doch das Aufgeben der 
Herzogthtimer auch nach Erlangung jener Bedingungen, besonders in 
Riicksicht auf die Stellung, die der Ecbprinz von Augustenburg in der 
ganzen Angelegenheit eingenommen habe, den Schein einer theilweisen 
Niederlage der Preussischen Politik hervorrufen. Wollte man die offent- 
liche Meinung befriedigen, so miisse man die Annexion durchfuhren auf 
die Gefahr eines Krieges im grossen Styl. — An sich lasse sich eine 
dreijache Art der Ausfiihrung der Annexion, ein dreifacher Weg ihrer 
Vollziehung denken. Zuersl im Falle der Bewilligung der Preussischen 
Minimalbedingungen und der Constituirung eines besonderen Schleswig- 
Holsteinischen Staates. Die Belastung desselben mit neuen, auf einen 
Capitalbetrag von mindestens 70 bis 80 Millionen Thalem anzuschlagen- 
den Schulden, das Verhaltniss der Bevolkerung zu der Preussischen Ober- 
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herrlichkeit, die Zwiespaltigkeit der Beziehungen des Landes zu seiner 
eigenen und zu der Preussischen Regierung und das dadurch erzeugte 
Misstrauen gegen Preussen wiirde unfehlbare Reibungen und Conflikte 
veranlassen, die zuletzt zu der wirklichen Annexion fiihren miissten. 
Ein zweiter Weg zur Annexion wiirde darin bestehen, dass Preussen die ' 
tibrigen Pratendenten in friedlicher Weise dutch reichliche Dotationen 
abfande und dadurch vielleicht die Zustimmung Oesterreichs zu der 
Einverleibung der Herzogthiimer erreichte. Preussen wiirde in diesem 
Falle von letzteren den Ersatz der Kriegskosten nicht fordern konnen, es 
wiirde ausserdem Oesterreich mindestens wegen der Kriegskosten zu 
entschadigen haben und im Ganzen ein Geldopfer von nahezu 70 bis 80 
Millionen Thalern bringen, womit dann nur die Differenz zwischen der 
Annexion und der ihrem politischen Werthe nach nicht viel geringer 
anzuschlagenden Erfiillung der diesseits gestellten Minimalbedingungen 
bezahlt ware. Ein dritter Weg, um zur Annexion zu gelangen, wiirde 
darin bestehen, dass die Preussische Regierung an den gestellten Bedin- 
gungen ohne Abanderung festhielte und eine Gelegenheit zu einem krie- 
gerischen Conflict mit Oesterreich abwartete. Ein soldier ICrieg wiirde 
bei der politischen Lage Oesterreichs in Italien und da es weder von 
Russland noch von Frankreich Beistand zu erwarten habe, das Oester- 
reichische Cabinet in grosse Verlegenheit bringen. Dagegen wiirde ftir 
Preussen der gegenwartige Moment zu einem kriegerischen Zusam- 
menstoss mit Oesterreich, welcher bei der traditionellen pteussenfeind- 
lichen Politik des Wiener Cabinets friiher oder spater doch kaum zu 
vermeiden sein werde, giinstigere Chancen darbieten. 

’''“Allcr dieser Erwagungen ungeachtet, konne er, als Minister Sr. 
Majestat, nur dazu rathen, den Versuch zur Erlangung der von ihm 
oben als unerlasslich bezeichneten Minimalbedingungen zu machen und 
erst, wenn dieser Versuch ganzlicb scbeitern sollte, ein hoheres Ziel in’s 
Auge zu fassen. Wolle Seine Majestat der Konig Sich nicht mit jenen 
Bedingungen begniigen, vielmehr die vollige Einverleibung der Herzog- 
thiimer (jurchsetzen, so miisse dies aus der eigenen freien Entschliessung 
Seiner Majestat hervorgehen.* 20 Er halte sich iiberzeugt, dass keiner der 
Rathe der Krone eine solche Allerhochste Entschliessung bedauere, viel- 
mehr jeder freudig bereit sein wiirde, zu ihrer Durchfuhrung nach 
Kraften mitzuwirken. 

Die meisten der anderen Staatsminister geben ihre voile Zustimmung 
zu dem, von dem Minister-Prasidenten Sr. Majestat dem Konige ertheil-- 
ten Rathe zu erkennen. Dabei wurde von mehreren Seiten hervorge- 
boben, dass die vollstandige Annexion der Herzogthiimer zwar im 
beiderseitigen Interesse die beste Losung, dass sie allein geeignet sein 
wiirde, die allgemeinen Wiinsche des Landes zu befriedigen, dass aber 
doch die Erlangung der gestellten Minimalbedingungen geniigend sei, um 
die Interessen Preussens zu wabren, dass von den weiteren Consequenzen 

“The two sentences between the asterisks are printed by Thimme, loc. cit. 
p. 189. 



derselben spater die vollige Annexion als schliessliches Ergebnis erwartet 
werden diirfe und dass ein Krieg mit Oesterreich schon deshalb moglichst 
vermieden -werden miisse, weil derselbe zu einer an sich nicht wiinschens- 
werthen Vetschiebung der politiscben Verhaltnisse in Europa, namentlich 
zu einer Allianz mit Frankreich und Italien fuhren konnte. 

Nur der Minister fur die landwirtschaftlichen Angelegenheiten be- 
merkte, dass es ihm rathsam und empfehlenswerth erschiene, die von 
alien Seiten fur die beste Losung der Frage erachtete, voile Annexion 
unumwunden und mit aller Offenheit als das Ziel der Preussischen Politik 
zu proklamiren, da der Bruch mit Oesterreich auch auf dem anderen 
vorgeschlagenen Wege nicht zu vermeiden sein werde. 

Seine Konigliche Hoheit der Kronprinz sprachen sich entschieden 
gegen die Annexion und jiir den Versuch aus, die Bewilligung der von 
Preussen gestellten Minimal-Bedingungen zu erlangen. Hochdieselben 
bemerkten, dass der Erbprinz von Augustenburg sich diesen Bedingun- 
gen — vielleicht mit einigen, wenigbedeutenden Modifikationen — fiigen, 
dass dann auch Oesterreich keinen weiteren Widerstand leisten und dass 
die auf diese Weise erreichte Bildung eines deutschen Mittelstaates unter 
Preussischer Oberherrlichkeit Preussen den Weg zu dem Ziele bahnen 
wiirde, die Fiihrung Deutschlands in die Hiinde zu bekommen, wogegen 
ein Krieg mit Oesterreich und mit den Oesterreich befreundeten siid- 
deutschen Staaten jetzt den Charakter eines deutschen Burgerkrieges 
annehmen und von den Feinden deutscher Freiheit und Unabhangigkeit 
als ein erfreuliches Ereignis begrusst werden wiirde. 

Der Generallieutenant Freiherr von Moltke sprach sich auf Aller- 
hochsten Befehl ebenfalls Liber die gestellte Frage aus und erklarte, dass 
nach seiner personlichen Ansicht, von welcher anzunehmen sei, dass sie 
auch von der Armee getheilt werde, die voile Annexion der Herzog- 
thiimer das beste Mittel sein wurde, alle berechtigte Interessen zu be- 
friedigen und dass zur Erreichung dieses Zieles Preussen auch einen 
Krieg gegen Oesterreich nicht zu scheuen haben wiirde. 

‘Der Minister-Prasident ergriff schliesslich noch einmal das Wort. Er 
machte emerseits auf die Winkelziige und Vorbehalte, die der Erbprinz 
von Augustenburg bisher den Preussischen Forderungen entgegengesetzt 
habe, andererseits auf die Unwahrscheinlichkeit aufmerksam, dass das 
Beispiel eines unter Preussischer Oberherrlichkeit durch einen eigenen 
Fiirsten regirten deutschen Mittelstaates Nachahmung fin den und zu 
freiwilliger Unterwerfung anderer deutscher Klein- oder Mittelstaaten 
unter die Preussische Oberherrlichkeit fiihren werde. Er bezeichnete 
sodann das als den eigentlichen Gegenstand der jetzt zu entscheidenden 
Frage, ob Preussen die Annexion — die es bis jetzt nicht verlangt, aber 
auch nicht als mogliche Eventualitat ausgeschlossen habe — ganz aus 
seinem Programm streichen und definitiv fallen lassen wolle und solle 
oder nicht? Das Festhalten an der Forderung des Fahneneides und die 
Verschmelzung der Schleswig-Holsteinischen Truppen mit der Preus- 
sischen Armee sei gleichbedeutend mit der Forderung der Annexion, 
* Wolle man an diesen Forderungen festhalten, so sei es am rathsamsten, 
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jelzt von weiteren Verhandlungen Abstand zu nehmen, vorlaufig von 
ferneren Versuchen der Verstandigung mit Oesterreich abzulassen und 
die weitere Entwickelung der Ereignisse stillschweigend abzuwarten.*’ 1 
Sollte dieselbe zu einem Kriege mit Oesterreich fuhren, so wiirde dann 
als Preis eines solchen Krieges, der nicht wohl als deutscher Biirgerkrieg 
zu charakterisiren sein mochte, nicht bloss die Einverleibung von Schles- 
wig und Holstein in die Preussische Monarchie, sondem die Herbeifiih- 
rung eines staatsrechtlichen Verhaltnisses der deutschen Mittel- und 
Kleinstaaten zu Preussen, wie solches Seine Konigliche Hoheit der 
Kronprinz als wiinschenswerth bezeichnet habe, ins Auge zu fassen sein. 

Des Konigs Majestat behielten Sich Allerhochstihre Entscheidung vor. 

Die Berathung wurde hiermit geschlossen und ist das Protokoll in 
gewohnlicher Weise vollzogen worden. 

(gez ) v. Bismarck, v. Bodelschwingh, v. Roon, Grf. v. Itzen- 
plitz, v. Miihler, Grf. zur Lippe, v. Selchow, Grf. zu Eulenburg 
Allerhochst 
Eigenhandig : 

Genehmigt. 

Wilhelm. 


No. 9 

BLOME TO MENSDORFF, Gastein, August 14, 1865, No. 2 
Despatch. Original ” 

\Haus-, Hof-, und Staatsarchiv, Vienna: PA. III. 90] 

Mit der heute unterzeichneten Vereinbarung wegen Theilung des Con- 
dominiums in den Herzogthumem tritt die schleswig-liolsteinische Frage 
in eine neue Phase. Will man sich daher von der veranderten Sachlage 
Rechenschaft ablegen und es versuchen die weiteren Folgen des nunmehr 
eintretenden Zustandes zu ubersehen, so erscheint es unerlasslich sich 
auch den bisherigen Gang der Dinge zu vergegenwartigen und in Kiirze 
die Momente zu recapituliren, welche die Krisis, und diejenigen, welche 
gerade die jetzt vorliegende Losung derselben herbeigefiihrt haben. 

Als Euer Excellenz mich im Laufe des Monates Marz d. J. nach Wien 
beschieden, um an Berathungen iiber die Angelegenheit der Herzog- 
thiimer Theil zu nehmen, waren kurz zuvor die preussischen Februar- 
forderungen von der kaiserl. Regierung abgelehnt worden und es fehlte 
jede Aussicht, eine Verstandigung iiber die definitive Gestaltung der von 
Danemark getrennten Lander zu 'erzielen. Wir mussten vielmehr der 
tlberzeugung Raum geben, dass Preussen die moglicbste Verlangerung 

“The sentence between the asterisks is printed by Thimme, loe. cit. p. 190. 

“Unpublished. Excerpts printed in Wertheimer: Bismarck im palitischen 
Kampf pp. 163-167. For the political situation at this time, see chapters vii 
and viii above, 



des Provisoriums anstrebe, um dadurch eine den bsterreichischen und den 
deutschen Interessen entgegengesetzte Losung allmahlig vorzubereiten. 
Es wurde deshalb beschlossen einerseits das Drangen Sachsens und 
Baierns am Bunde zu unterstiitzen, andererseits das Condominium in 
einer Weise zu fiihren, dass Preussen seinen Vortheil nicht mehr in einer 
Verzogerung der Entscheidung finden konne. Dieses Programm ist voll- 
standig erfiillt worden. Der Bundesbeschluss vom 6ten April trennte 
officiell den osterreichischen vom preussischen Standpunkte und iibte 
zum Nacbtheile des letzteren einen moralischen Druck aus, der in Berlin 
nur zu sehr empfunden wurde. Die Verhaltnisse in den Herzogthiimem 
nahmen durch die selbststandige Haltung des osterreichischen Commis- 
sars einen Charakter an, der die Fortdauer der Provisorischen Regierung 
unter solchen Umstiinden fiir Preussen unertraglich machte. Aber war 
damit auch der von uns angestrebte Zweck erreicht worden? Ich glaube 
nein. Wir hatten liber das Ziel hinausgegriffen. Unsere Absicbt war 
gewesen Preussen zur Annahme einer vcrstandigen und billigen Losung 
zu bewegen. Die angewendeten Mittel hatten aber die entgegengesetzte 
Wirkung gehabt, das Ehrgefiihl, die Eigenwilligkeit, die Selbstgefalligkeit 
Preussens herauszufordern. Fiir Preussen war allerdings das Provisorium 
unleidlich, aber auch die Einwilligung in ein unseren Wunschen entsprech- 
endes Definitivum ohne arge Demiithigung unmoglich geworden. Die 
Beziehungen hatten sicli derartig zugespitzt, dass Preussen, wenigstens 
nach der in Berlin herrschenden Auffassung, nur mehr die Wahl hatte 
zwischen einem schmachvollen Riickzuge und einer eigenmachtigen 
Durchsetzung seiner Anspruche. Der Riickzug ware gleichzeitig eine 
Niederlage nach Innen fiir die augenblicklich am Ruder befindliche con- 
servative Partei gewesen. Der Sieg war nicht ohne Kampf zu erreichen 
und ein Mann von Herm von Bismarck’s Charakter scheut den Kampf, 
selbst den ungleichen, nicht. Er hatte ihn vielmehr schon vorbereitet. 
Da ihm jedes Mittel zur Erreichung seines Zweckes anwendbar erscheint, 
hatte er auch keinen Skrupel nach Bundesgenossen in einem Lager zu 
suchen, welches gegenwartig den Hauptsitz der europaischen Revolution 
bildet. Der Bruch stand unmittelbar bevor. Musste Oesterreich davor 
zurtickschrecken? Keineswegs. Der Bruch hatte vielleicht nur zu einem 
neuen Olmiitz gefuhrt und entspann sich daraus wirklich der Krieg, so 
lagen die Chancen immerhin so giinstig, dass die Wahrscheinlichkeits- 
Berechnung keinen unglucklichen Ausgang ergab. Aber wenn Oesterreich 
auch den Bruch nicht zu furchten hatte, konnte es denselben wunschen? 
Konnte es denselben selbst eintreten lassen, ohne wenigstens einen letzten 
Versuch zur Verstandigung zu machen? Fiel auch die Verantwortung 
eine europaische Krisis heraufbeschworen zu haben auf den Gegner, so 
musste doch erwogen werden, dass die inneren Zustande der Monarchie 
dringend die Erhaltung des Friedens erheischten, dass duobus litigantibus 
tertius gaudet namlich Frankreich sicherlich aus einem Kampfe zwischen 
Oesterreich und Preussen den grtissten Gewinn gezogen hatte, und end- 
lich dass es dem Gefuhle widerstrebt nach einem gemeinsam gefijhrten 
gliicklichen Kriege die Waffen sofort wider einander zu kehxen, gleich 
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Raubvogeln, welche um die Beute streiten. Ein neues Olmiitz konnte 
angesichts dcr heudgen Weltlage ebenfalls _ nur als problematischer 
Gewinn betrachtet werden. Es wurde das jetzige preussische Ministerium 
stiirzen und muthmasslich eine abermalige “ neue Aera ” hervorrufen 
mit alien jenen kleindeutschen Tendenzen, welche uns weit nachtheiliger 
sind, als Herrn von Bismarck’s unpopulares Regiment. Jedenfalls aber 
wiirde die Erbitterung gegen Oesterreich in Preussen ungemein wachsen 
und das Berliner Cabinet bei jeder auftauchenden europaischen Com- 
plication eo ipso in die Reihen unserer Feinde drangen. 

Se. Majestat der Kaiser wollte es auf alle diese Eventualitaten nur 
dann ankommen lassen, wenn keine fur Oesterreich ehrenvolle Beilegung 
des Conflictes melir erzielt werden konnte. Da fugte es sich, dass preus- 
sischer Seits der Wunsch geaussert wurde einen Vertreter der kais. 
Regierung am Hoflager von Gastein zu sehen, um wahrend der Reise des 
Konigs den Faden personlicher Verhandlung mit Herrn von Bismarck 
nicht ganzlich abreissen zu lassen. Ich wurde fur diese Mission auserse- 
hen und begab mich am z6ten Juli nach Gastein mit dem Auftrage genau 
zu ermitteln, ob Preussen, wie es den Anschein hatte, wirklich zum Aeus- 
sersten entschlossen sei oder ob sich die Moglichkeit herausstelle, Biirg- 
schaften fur eine bundesgemasse Regelung der streitigen Angelegenheit 
zu erreichen. 

Meine in Folge dessen durch vier Tage gefiihrten Verhandlungen erga- 
ben bis zur Evidenz, dass es Preussen mit der vorgeschobenen Candidatur 
des Grossherzogs von Oldenburg nicht sehr Ernst war, dass es allerdings 
nicht in erster Linie die Annexion der Herzogthiimer erstrebe, wohl aber 
noch immer an Forderungen festhalte, welche mit der Constituirung 
eines souveranen Staates unvereinbar sind.* 23 Der Konig und sein Min- 
ister verweigerten jedwede, selbst die in der am wenigsten bindenden 
Form gekleidete Zusage hinsichtlich des Definitivums, sie bestanden 
peremptorisch auf die Entfemung des Prinzen von Augustenburg aus 
Holstein und auf Wiederanwendung der friiheren danischen Verordnung- 
en iiber Presse und Vereinswesen, mit Einem Worte sie verlangten 
Beseitigung dessen, was Preussen im Wege stand und von uns gerade 
deshalb geschiitzt wurde, um ein schnelleres Ende des Provisoriums her- 
beizufuhren. Auf dieser Basis war eine Verstandigung unmoglich. Ohne 
eines giinstigen Definitivums sicher zu sein, konnten wir unsere "Waffen 
im Provisorium nicht preisgeben; bevor letzteres nicht geschehen, wollte 
Preussen uber keine definitive Gestaltung der Dinge untefhandeln. Vom 
Bismarck’schen Standpunkte sah Preussen sich zu eigenmachtigen Ge- 
waltschritten veranlasst, welche der Mitbesitzer in den Herzogthiimem 
sich nicht gefallen lassen konnte. Als nachste Massregel dieser Gattung 
stand die Aufhebung des als pieussischen Unterthan angesehenen Prin- 
zen von Augustenburg bevor. Gegen die ungesetzliche Arrestation des 
Zeitungsredakteurs May hatten wir protestiit. Sollte nun ein zweiter 

23 The section following the asterisk is partly quoted and partly summarized 
by Wertheimer pp. 163-167. 
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ohnmachtiger Protest folgen? Mit Oesterreichs Wiirde war das kaum 
vereinbar. Oder, wie von Einigen vorgeschlagen worden, war es rathsam 
den preussischen Drohungen gegeniiber uns auf Frankfurt zuriickzuzie- 
hen? Den Bund zu Hilfe zu rufen hatte nur eine Bedeutung, wenn wir 
den Krieg wirklich wollten. War die Anrufung des Bundes nur ein 
maskirter Riickzug, dann constatirte sie eben Oesterreichs und des 
Bundes Schwache, sie schadete beiden, anstatt dem Einen zu helfen. 
Denn das stand fest und war auch anderweitig als durch. meine hiesigen 
Wahrnehmungen zur Gewissheit geworden — Herr von Bismarck war auf 
den Bruch gefasst und es hiesse wahrlich seinen Charakter ganzlich 
verkennen, wollte man voraussetzen, ein Bundesbeschluss werde ihm 
imponiren. Andererseits besitzt Herr von Bismarck so sehr das Ver- 
trauen seines koniglichen Herrn, dass fur jetzt nicht daran gedacht 
werden kann, seinen massgebenden Einfluss auf die Entschliisse des 
Konigs zu bekampfen. 

Also, um die Situation noch einmal in wenig Worten zusammenzufas- 
sen, das bisherige Provisorium war unhaltbar geworden, ein Deiinitivum, 
wie es unseren Interessen angemessen gewesen ware, nicht durchzusetzen. 

Da kam ich auf den Gedanken einc ganz neue Losung vorzuschlagen. 
Ich proponirte dieselbe hier sub spe rati und es gelang mir, namentlich 
durch die Unterstutzung des General-Lts. von Manteuffel, meinem 
Projekte nach manchen Einwiirfen und Bedenken Geltung zu verschaffen. 

Die ideelle Theilung der im Wiener Frieden erworbenen Rechte sollte 
in eine reelle aufgeldst werden, Oesterreich Holstein, Preussen Schleswig 
erhalten. Damit glaubte ich eine politisch sehr gliickliche Combination 
gefunden zu haben. Mit dem Besitze von Schleswig bekam Preussen eine 
exponirte Position ausserhalb Deutschlands, ein Land mit vorwiegend 
danisch gesinnter Bevolkerung, welches durch bedeutende fortificatorische 
Anlagen in Vertheidigungszustand zu setzen war und dennoch gegen die 
Eifersucht der maritimen Machte und die Bestrebungen der Revolution 
nur durch eine Oesterreich geneigte Politik fur Preussen erhaltbar schien. 
Das Bundesland Holstein hingegen blieb ein selbststandiger Staat, befreit 
von alien Zumuthungen, welche den Hauptanstoss in den Februarforde- 
rungen bildeten. Oesterreich setzte zur Befriedigung des Bundes den- 
jenigen Pratendenten daselbst als Herzog ein, welcher die meisten Stim- 
men und die grosste Popularity auf seine Person vereinigte, und es zog 
sicb ehrenvoll, im Frieden mit Preussen und zugleich mit den Mittel- 
staaten, aus einer sehr verwickelten Lage zuriick. In der Folge wurde 
Preussen entweder veranlasst dem Drangen Europa’s und Deutschlands 
nachzugeben und auch Schleswig dem Herzoge von Holstein zu uber- 
lassen oder es blieb in einer misslichen Situation, mehr denn je auf Oes- 
terreichs Wohlwollen angewiesen. Suchte es aber dann noch Holsteins 
staatliche Selbststandigkeit zu gefahrden, so befand sich Oesterreich in 
der gtinstigen Lage, zum Einschreiten mit dem Bunde berechtigt, nicht 
aber mehr durch die Gebote der Ehre verpflichtet zu sein. 

Die Dinge standen in der That so, dass nur mehr die Alternative des 
Bruches und dieses Ausweges iibrig blieb. Ich hatte die Ehre meine 
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Idee vor Sr. Majestat dem Kaiser, dann vor Euer Excellenz zu ent- 
wickeln, und Sc. Majestat entschied fur Vermeidung des Bruches. 

Ich erhielt nun Instructionen, um mich zum zweiten Male nach Gas- 
tein zu verfiigen und auf der angegebenen Basis zu unterhandeln. Mein 
Plan erlitt jedoch in Wien eine wesentliche Modification. Anstatt einer 
definitiven Auftheilung ward beschlossen dcr Theilung den Charakter des 
Provisoriums zu wahren. Icli verkenne das Gewicht der Griinde nicht, 
welche einer blossen Umgestaltung des Provisoriums das Wort reden, al- 
lein ebenso wenig kann ich verhehlen, dass mein urspriingliches Projekt 
mir den Vorzug zu verdienen scheint. Hatte ich nach Beweisen fiir die 
Richtigkeit meiner Auffassung gesucht, so wiirde ich keinen der schwach- 
sten in der Leichtigkeit gefunden haben, mit welcher Herr von Bismarck 
auf diese Wendung einging. Der eingeschaltete Satz "bis auf weitere 
Vereinbarung” beraubt Se. Majestat den Kaiser des Rechtes unverweilt 
selbststandig fiber Seinen Antheil zu verfiigen, und Preussen hat uns in 
Holstein lieber als den Augustenburger zu Nachbaren. Jetzt konnen wir 
uns noch nicht zuriickziehen, nicht unseren Frieden mit dem Bunde 
schliessen, ja wir sind vielleicht mehr als es gut ist an die preussische 
Politik gebunden. Allerdings, wenn es in unserer Absicht lage, uns die 
Moglichkeit des Confliktes mit Preussen zu retten, so bietet das Provi- 
sorium dazu bessere Anhaltspunkte, als mein Vorschlag fiir das Defini- 
tivum. So lange osterreichische Truppen im Norden stehen, ist Oester- 
reichs Ehre an der Losung der Herzogtbiimerfrage in hervorragendem 
Masse betheiligt. Das ist die Gefahr, die ich erblicke. Sie kann aber 
auch vermindert werden und es ist vor Allem angezeigt, jetzt sorgfaltig 
zu erwagen, wie die neugeschaffene Situation bestmoglichst fiir die In- 
teressen des Kaiserstaates zu verwerthen ware. Ich halte mich sicherlich 
nicht fiir berufen in dieser Beziehung Vorschlage zu machen, aber ich 
bin iiberzeugt, dass die wohlwollende Nachsicht Euer Excellenz mir auch 
hieriiber die Aeusserung unmassgeblicher Ansichten gestatten wird, weil 
meine Gedanken sich ja naturgemass in letzter Zeit ganz besonders mit 
den Consequenzen eines Actes beschiiftigen mussten, fiir welchen ich 
einen Theil der Verantwortung trage. 

Ich constatire zunachst, meiner innigsten fiber z'eugung entsprechend, 
dass Herr von Bismarck durchaus nicht jener grundsatzliche Gegner 
Oesterreichs ist, fiir welchen man ihn vielfach halt. Allerdings hat er 
die Depesche vom 24. Janner geschrieben, in welcher von Verlegung des 
Schwerpunktes der osterreichischen Monarchie nach Pesth-Ofen die Rede 
ist. Allein Herr von Bismarck hat im Laufe seiner politischen Laufbahn 
ebenso viele Aeusserungen fiir als gegen die osterreichische Allianz fallen 
lassen und er gehorte seiner Zeit zu den Wenigen, welche im Gegensatze 
zur Radowitz’schen Richtung den Tag von Olmiitz gut hiessen und of- 
fentlich vertraten. Die Wahrhcit ist, dass Herr von Bismarck sich aus- 
schliesslich durch Griinde der inneren Politik bestimmen lasst. Herr 
von Bismarck ist kein Staatsmann, er ist ein Parteimann. Kann er die 
Democratie Preussens nach seiner Manier bewaltigen ohne sich in 
Deutschland auf Kosten der Mittelstaaten auszubreiten, so denkt er 
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ohntnachtiger Protest folgen? Mit Oesterreichs Wurde war das kaum 
vereinbar. Oder, wie von Einigen vorgeschlagen worden, war es rathsam 
den preussischen Drohungen gegenuber uns auf Frankfurt zuriickzuzie- 
hen? Den Bund zu Hilfe zu rufen hatte nur eine Bedeutung, wenn wir 
den Krieg wirklich wollten. War die Anrufung des Bundes nur ein 
maskirter Riickzug, dann constatirte sie eben Oesterreichs und des 
Bundes Schwache, sie schadete beiden, anstatt dem Einen zu helfen. 
Denn das stand fest und war auch anderweitig als durch meine hiesigen 
Wahrnehmungen zur Gewissheit gewordcn— Herr von Bismarck war auf 
den Bruch gefasst und es hiesse wahrlich seinen Charakter ganzlich 
verkennen, wollte man voraussetzen, ein Bundesbeschluss werde ihm 
imponiren. Andererseits besitzt Herr von Bismarck so sehr das Ver- 
trauen seines koniglichen Herrn, dass fur jetzt nicht daran gedacht 
werden kann, seinen massgebenden Einfluss auf die Entschliisse des 
Konigs zu bekampfen. 

Also, um die Situation noch einmal in wenig Worten zusammenzufas- 
sen, das bisherige Provisorium war unhaltbar geworden, ein Definitivum, 
wie es unseren Interessen angemessen gewesen ware, nicht durchzusetzen. 

Da kam ich auf den Gedanken eine ganz neue Losung vorzuschlagen. 
Ich proponirte dieselbe hier sub spe rati und es gelang mir, namentlich 
durch die Unterstutzung des General-Lts. von Manteuffel, meinem 
Projekte nach manchen Einwurfen und Bedenken Geltung zu verschaffen. 

Die ideelle Theilung der im Wiener Frieden erworbenen Rechte sollte 
in eine reelle aufgelost werden, Oesterreich Holstein, Preussen Schleswig 
erhaiten. Damit glaubte ich eine politisch sehr gluckliche Combination 
gefunden zu haben. Mit dem Besitze von Schleswig bekam Preussen eine 
exponirte Position ausserhalb Deutschlands, ein Land mit vorwiegend 
danisch gesinnter Bevolkerung, welches durch bedeutende fortificatorische 
Anlagen in Vertheidigungszustand zu setzen war und dennoch gegen die 
Eifersucht der maritimen Machte und die Bestrebungen der Revolution 
nur durch eine Oesterreich geneigte Politik fur Preussen erhaltbar schien. 
Das Bundesland Holstein hingegen blieb ein selbststandiger Staat, befreit 
von alien Zumuthungen, welche den Hauptanstoss in den Februarforde- 
rungen bildeten. Oesterreich setzte zur Befriedigung des Bundes den- 
jenigen Pratendenten daselbst als Herzog ein, welcher die meisten Stim- 
men und die grosste Popularitat auf seine Person vereinigte, und es zog 
sich ehrenvoll, im Frieden mit Preussen und zugleich mit den Mittel- 
staaten, aus einer sehr verwickelten Lage zuriick. In der Folge wurde 
Preussen entweder veranlasst dem Drangen Europa’s und Deutschlands 
nachzugeben und auch Schleswig dem Herzoge von Holstein zu iiber- 
lassen Oder es blieb in einer misslicben Situation, mehr denn je auf Oes- 
terreichs Wohlwollen angewiesen. Suchte es aber dann noch Holsteins 
staatliche Selbststandigkeit zu gefahrden, so befand sich Oesterreich in 
der giinstigen Lage, zum Einschreiten mit dem Bunde berechtigt, nicht 
aber mehr durch die Gebote der Ehre verpflichtet zu sein. 

Die Dinge standen in der That so, dass nur mehr die Alternative des 
Bruches und dieses Ausweges iibrig blieb. Ich hatte die Ehie meine 
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Idee vor Sr. Majestat dem Kaiser, dann vor Euer Excellent zu ent- 
wickeln, und Se, Majestat entschied fur Vermeidung des Bruches. 

Ich erhielt nun Instructionen, urn. mich zum zweiten Male nach Gas- 
tein zu verfiigen und auf der angegebenen Basis zu unterhandeln. Mein 
Plan erlitt jedocli in Wien eine wesentliche Modification. Anstatt einer 
definitiven Auftheilung ward beschlossen der Theilung den Charakter des 
Provisoriums zu wahren. Ich verkenne das Gewicht der Grfinde nicht, 
welche einer blossen Umgestaltung des Provisoriums das Wort reden, al- 
lein ebenso wenig kann ich verhehlen, dass mein urspriingliches Projekt 
mir den Vorzug zu verdienen scheint. Hatte ich nach Beweisen fur die 
Richtigkeit meiner Auffassung gesucht, so wurde ich keinen der schwach- 
sten in der Leichtigkeit gefunden haben, mit welcher Herr von Bismarck 
auf diese Wendung einging. Der eingeschaltete Satz “bis auf weitere 
Vereinbarung” beraubt Se. Majestat den Kaiser des Rechtes unverweilt 
selbststandig fiber Seinen Antheil zu verfiigen, und Preussen hat uns in 
Holstein lieber als den Augustenburger zu Nachbaren. Jetzt konnen wir 
uns noch nicht zurfickziehen, nicht unseren Frieden mit dem Bunde 
schliessen, ja wir sind vielleicht mehr als es gut ist an die preussische 
Politik gebunden. Allerdings, wenn es in unserer Absicht lage, uns die 
Moglichkeit des Confliktes mit Preussen zu retten, so bietet das Provi- 
sorium dazu bessere Anhaltspunkte, als mein Vorschlag ffir das Defini- 
tivum. So lange osterreichische Truppen im Norden stehen, ist Oester- 
reichs Ehre an der Losung der Herzogthumerfrage in hervorragendem 
Masse betheiligt. Das ist die Gefahr, die ich erblicke. Sie kann aber 
auch vermindert werden und es ist vor Allem angezeigt, jetzt sorgfaltig 
zu erwagen, wie die neugeschaffene Situation bestmoglichst ffir die In- 
teressen des Kaiserstaates zu verwerthen ware. Ich halte mich sicherlich 
nicht ffir berufen in dieser Beziehung Vorschliige zu machen, aber ich 
bin fiberzeugt, dass die wohlwollende Nachsicht Euer Excellenz mir auch 
hierfiber die Aeusserung unmassgeblicher Ansichten gestatten wild, weil 
meine Gedanken sich ja naturgemass in letzter Zeit ganz besonders mit 
den Consequenzen eines Actes beschaftigen mussten, ffir welchen ich 
einen Theil der Verantwortung trage. 

Ich constatire zunachst, meiner innigsten Uberzeugung entsprechend, 
dass Herr von Bismarck durchaus nicht jener grundsatzliche Gegner 
Oesterreichs ist, ffir welchen man ihn vielfach halt. Allerdings hat er 
die Depesche vom 24. Janner geschrieben, in welcher von Verlegung des 
Schwerpunktes der osterreichischen Monarchie nach Pesth-Ofen die Rede 
ist. Allein Herr von Bismarck hat im Laufe seiner politischen Laufbahn 
ebenso viele Aeusserungen ffir als gegen die osterreichische Allianz fallen 
lassen und er gehorte seiner Zeit zu den Wenigen, welche im Gegensatze 
zur Radowitz’schen Richtung den Tag von Olmfitz gut hiessen und of- 
fentlich vertraten. Die Wahrheit ist, dass Herr von Bismarck sich aus- 
schliesslich dutch Griinde der inneren Politik bestimmen lasst. Herr 
von Bismarck ist kein Staatsmann, er ist ein Parteimann. Kann er die 
Democratic Preussens nach seiner Manier bewaltigen ohne sich in 
Deutschland auf Kosten der Mittelstaaten auszubreiten, so denkt er 
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nicht an Machterweiterung. Gebraucht er letztere um sein System im 
Innern zu stiitzen, so wird er sie riicksichtslos anstreben. Der IConig 
und seine nachste Umgebung sind sogar principiell fur das Biindniss mit 
Oesterreich. In den Augen des Generals von Manteuffel gilt es die Re- 
volution zu besiegen, welche er in den Mittelstaaten bereits triumphiren 
zu sehen glaubt.* 81 Oesterreich und Preussen (?) sind, nach dieser 
Auffassungsweise, die einzigen conservativen Machte. Alles was in 
Deutschland aus der Napoleonischen Zeit stammt, mi thin auch die Sou- 
veranetat der Mittelstaaten, ist vom Uebel und soil- gemeinsam von bei- 
den Miichten unterdriickt werden, als vorspiel des grossen Entscheidungs- 
kampfes, der einmal gegen das bonaparlistische Frankreich zu lcampfen 
ist. Diese Richtung bewegt sich in Idealen und fuhrt ad absurdum, 
weil die Vernichtung der jetzt doch ganz legitimen deutschen Souve- 
ranetaten ein Act der Revolution ware und in letzter Analyse auch letz- 
terer zu Statten kame. Die kais. Regierung kann dieser Tendenz nicht 
folgen, aber sie kann mit den Vertretem derselben, solange nichts unter- 
nommen wird um die Theorie in Praxis zu verwandeln, in Frieden leben. 
Systematisch feindlich gegen Oesterreich sind in Preussen nur die Kdnig- 
in und ihr Anhang, die liberale Partei und — so hore ich sagen — bis jetzt 
wenigstens das kronprinzliche Paar. Fiir den gegenwiirtigcn Augenblick 
also ist es recht wohl moglich den Bruch mit Preussen zu vermeiden, 
denn auch Herm von Bismarck ware ein solcher zur Durchfuhrung seiner 
Parteimassregeln jetzt wenig erwiinscht. Er miisste ihn nur dann herbei- 
fiihren, wenn die Einsetzung des Prinzen von Augustenburg ihm aufge- 
drungen werden sollte, denn in diesem Falle bedeutete seine Nachgiebig- 
keit auch eine betrachtliche Schwacbung seiner antidemocratischen Posi- 
tion und die osterreichische Allianz ist ihm nur insolange von Werth, als 
sie ihn in seiner inneren Politik nicht stort. 

Hier kann mir entgegnet werden, dass demnach auf die Lange mit 
Herm von Bismarck’s Regiment kein Friede denkbar sei, weil die inneren 
Schwierigkeiten demselben stets die Erreichung von Erfolgen nach Aus- 
sen mit zwingender Nothwendigkeit auferlegen werden, Moglich, Aber 
fiir jetzt, fiir die nachste Zeit erscheiiit mir die Erbaltung freundschaft- 
licher Beziehungen keineswegs unvereinbar mit den osterreichischen In- 
teressen. Dariiber besteht kein Zweifel, dass die preussische Regierung 
gegenwartig nicht im Entferntesten daran denkt, den Prinzen von 
Augustenburg jemals als Herzog von Schleswig-Holstein anzuerkennen. 
Fiir sie ist das neue Provisorium nur eine Etappe zur Annexion. Die 
Folge wird lehren, ob die Rechnung richtig ist. 

Wir unsererseits konnen dagegen recht laut sagen, dass wir stets bereit 
sind, die so vielfach gewiinschte Losung eintreten zu lassen. Zu dem 
Ende wird von der hier abgeschlossenen Ubereinkunft, sei es textuell, 
sei es ihrem wesentlichen Inhalte nach, den deutschen Regierungen Mit- 
theilung zu machen sein und zwar mit dem Beifiigen, dass diese Theilung 
des Condominiums erforderlich gewesen sei, um Deutschland vor einem 
Biirgerkriege zu bewahren, bei welchem der Weltfriede und auch die 


"Wertheimer’s excerpts end here. 
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Selbststandigkeit der Mittelstaaten auf dem Spiele gestanden waren. 
Die Theilung sei indessen nur eine provisorische, man miisse von der 
Macht der Umstande und einer ruhigeren Wiirdigung der Sachlage erwar- 
ten, dass Preussen spater zur Einwilligung in eine definitive Entscheidung 
der Streitfrage, wie sie den Wiinschen Oesterreichs und des Bundes 
entspreche, bewogen werde. 

Auf die kiirzlicli von Sachsen und Baiern in Frankfurt gestellte An- 
frage werdcn wohl Oesterreich und Preussen gemeinschaftlich am Bunde 
erklaren, dass angesichts der jetzt notbwendig gewordenen Modification 
der Verwaltung in den Herzogthiimern, selbstverstandlich die Berufung 
der Stande vor der Hand nicht stattfinden kdnne. Spatere ahnliche An- 
fragen und Antrage einiger der Mittelstaaten sind vollkommen ungefiihr- 
lich, sobald wir sie nicht zur Annahme empfehlen. Ohne unsere Empfeh- 
lung erhalten sie schwerlich je eine Majoritat. Wir kdnnen gewahren 
lassen, wir sollten nicht abrathen, aber auch nicht aufmuntern. Eine 
solche ruhige, wohlwollende Haltung kann weder in Berlin noch an den 
deutschen Hofen einen ungiinstigen Eindruck machen. Oesterreich steht 
fest auf seinem Standpunkte, aber es halt den Moment nicht fur einge- 
treten, denselben activ zur Geltung zu bringen. Oesterreich ist der 
popularen Losung nfcht entgegen; aber es will nicht auf die Entschliisse 
Preussens durch eine nur zu noch grosserem Widerstande reizende Pres- 
sion wirken; das ganze Odium fallt auf Preussen. 

Dem Prinzen von Augustenburg ware zu rathen sich vor Allem wieder 
die Gunst des Kdnigs Wilhelm zu erwerben, ohne dessen Zustimmung 
voile Beriicksichtigung seiner Anspriiche nun einmal nicht zu bewerk- 
stelligen sei. 

In Holstein sollte eine feste, sich iiber das Parteigetriebe stellende 
Regierung eingesetzt werden, welche sich gleich weit von den preussischen 
Gewaltmassregeln und der Schwache popularitatssiichtiger Adminis- 
trationen entfernt hielte. Ihr Programm miisste sein, gewissenhafte 
Anwendung der bestehenden Gesetze, moglichste Entwickelung der ma- 
teriellen Wohlfahrt, Vermeidung kleinlicher Polizeiverfiigungen, thun- 
lichste Selbstverwaltung des Landes. Bei dem besonnenen Charakter 
und gesetzlichen Sinne der Holsteinischen Bevolkerung sind wohl keine 
Unruhen zu befiirchten. Sie zu verhiiten geniigt auch schon der Hinweis 
auf die Folgen, welche eintreten wiirden, wenn Oesterreich seine Rechte 
ganzlich an Preussen cediren wollte. Der Gebrauch der schleswig- 
holsteinischen Landesfarben diirfte zu gestatten sein, Gegen Presse und 
Vereine ware nur dann einzuschreiten, wenn deren Verlialten das Mass 
einer ungefahrlichen Opposition uberschritte. Ob der Sitz der neuen 
Landesregierung nicht zweckmassiger von Kiel nach Altona Oder Ploen 
zu verlegen ist, bleibt zu erwagen. Kiel ist der Focus jeder nationalen 
und revolutionaren Agitation in Holstein. 

Gelingt es auf diesem Wege auch nur das nachste Friihjahr ohne 
weitere Verwicklung zu erreichen, so ist schon viel, sehr viel gewonnen. 
Dann wird es von der allgemeinen Weltlage, von den inneren Zustanden 
der Monarchie, von der Stimmung in den Herzogthiimern, von der Stim- 
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mung in Deutschland abhangen, welche weitere Politik einzuschlagen ist. 
Vielleicht ist alsdann ein langeres Temporisiten nock angezeigt, vielleicht 
empfiehlt es sich den Bruch mit Preussen herbeizufuhren; vielleicht ist 
Preussen sclber genothigt eine Losung im nationalen Sinne zuzugeben; 
vielleicht erlauben die veranderten Umstande und die Riclitung der 
offentlichen Meinung eine ganz andere Entscheidung im Vereine mit 
Preussen zu treffen. 

Einstweilen ist kein Princip, kein Recht aufgegeben. Die Losung ist 
nur vertagt und sie musste vertagt warden, weil sie gegenwartig nicht 
zu erzielen war, ohne einen Weltbrand zu entziinden oder eine schimpf- 
liche Nachgiebigkeit des Einen der beiden streitenden Mitbesitzer zu 
veranlassen. 


No. 10 

AUSTRIAN COUNCIL OF MINISTERS, Vienna, September 19, 1865 

Protocol “ 

[ Haus -, Hof-, mid Staatsarchiv, Vienna: Kabinettskanzlei, K.Z. 4019, 

M.R.Z. 40] 

[Vorsitzender; Seine Majestat der Kaiser, 

Gegenwartige: Der Staatsminister Graf Belcredi, 

Der Minister Graf Esterhazy, 

Der Kriegsminister F. M. Lt. Ritter von 
Franck, 

Der ungarische Hofkanzler v. Majlath, 

Der Finanzminister Graf Larisch, 

Der Justizminister Ritter v. Komers, 

Der kroatisch-slav[onische] Hofkanzler v. 
Mazuranic, 

Der Leiter der siebenb[iirgische] Hofkanz- 
lei G[ener]al Graf Haller, 

Abwesend: Der Minister des Aeussern Graf Mensdorff. 

Gegenstande der Berathung: (Four matters of internal 
policy, followed by:) 

5. Diplomatische Schritte wegen Zusammenkunft des 
36er Ausschusses in Frankfurt und wegen Feind- 
seligkeit der Presse in einigen Theilen Deutschlands 
anbelangend die Gasteiner Convention.] 

5 

Se. Majestat erojfnete ferner noch der Versammlung, Graf Esterhazy 
habe ihm die Mittheilung gemacht, es sei von dem preussischen Gesand- 

“ Unpublished. This is an important source for the origin oi the Frank- 
furt Affair of October 1865. 
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ten die offiziiise Anfrage gestellt worden, ob nicht wegen der nach Frank- 
furt a/M. ausgeschriebenen Zusammenkunft des s\p 1 g\_enannteri\ 36er 
Aitsschusses und der von Seite einiger offcntlichen Blatter wegen der 
Gasteiner Convention zu Tage tretender Feindseligkeit gemeinsame 
diplomatische Schrilte angezeigt waren. 

Was den 36er Ausschuss betrifft, so konne, bemerkte namentlich der 
Staatsminister, iiber seinen revolutionaren Charakter kein Zweifel beste- 
hen, eine diplomatische Verwendung bei dem Senate in Frankfurt gegen 
dessen Zusammentritt diirfte daher ganz angezeigt sein. 

Man einigte sich hierauf dahin, es moge auf die offiziose Anfrage des 
prpussischen Gesandten demselben eroffnet werden, dass man sich hier- 
seits zu einem gemeinsamen diplomatischen Schritte bei dem Senate in 
Frankfurt bereit erklare, womit derselbe auf das Gefahrliche des Zusam- 
mentritts einer illegalen Versammlung aufmerksam gemacht werden soil 
und ihm zu verdeuten ware, dass wenn der Ausschuss eine gefahrliche 
Haltung annelimen sullte, die beiden Miichte, welchen die Aufrechthal- 
tung von Ruhe und Ordnung am Sitze der Bundesregierung obliegt, sich 
veranlasst sehen durften, die Sache in eigene Hand zu nehmen. 

Anbelangend die Schritte wegen der Pressauslassungen, so war man 
iiber die Fruchtlosigkeit von solchen allgemein einverstanden, erklart 
sich jedoch nicht dagegen, dass namentlich wegen der beleidigenden 
Haltung der Constitutionellen Zeitung in Dresden bei der l[etzteren] 
Regierung im diplomatischen Wege Beschwerde gefiihrt werde. 

i 

No. n 

EDWIN VON MANTEUFFEL TO BISMARCK, Schloss GottorEf, 
October n, 1865, Vertraulich 

Despatch. Original " 

[Hauptarchiv des Auswdrtigen Amtes, Berlin: No. A 3122] >T 

[Manteuffel, the governor of Schleswig, informs Bismarck that im- 
mediately after he had finished his report of the day before yesterday, 
he was visited by the Austrian civil commissioner for Holstein, Hofrat 
von Hofmann, with whom he had a long conversation.] ” 

. . . Der Hofrath von Hoffmann [sic] sprach dann ausfiihrlich mit mir 
in demselben Sinne wie er es am 4ten October mit Baron Zedlitz gethan, 

M Unpublished. Very briefly and incompletely summarized in Sybel IV, p. 
* 73 - 

” The archive authorities requested the writer not to cite the spedfic folio 
from which this document is taken. 

“ See chapter ix above. In a private letter to Herr von Thile, October 14, 
Manteuffel remarks in reference to this conversation with Hofmann, that "in 
alien Feldziigen die Oestreicher ihren Riickzug mit einer ungeheurcn Angriffs 
Demonstration beginnen.” (PGS) — According to a notation of Bismarck’s, 
this despatch was shown to the King. 
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uber die Nothwendigkeit in der sich Baron Gablenz und er sich bef'an- 
den, Augustenburgische Beamte anzustellen. Er motivirte dies in nach- 
stehender Art. Der Kaiser fasse Holstein als ein Pfand seiner Reclite 
an den Herzogthiimern auf und die Statthalterei habe die Pflicht dem 
Kaiser sein Pfand intact zu bewahren. Wiirden. Annectionisten ange- 
stellt, so sei in Kurzem die ganze Meinung in Holstein fur Preussischen 
Anschluss, sei dies geschehen, so sei das Pfand in seinem Werthe gemin- 
dert, ergo milsste die Statthalterei durch das Gegengewicht der Augusten- 
burgischen Beamten den status quo in der offentlichen Meinung in Hol- 
stein erhalten. Diese Auseinandersetzung hat Herr von Hoffmann nicht 
nur dem Baron Zedlitz und mir, sondern auch an Baron Scheel-Plesspn, 
an Graf Reventlow-Farve und an melirere Herren der Holsteinischen 
Ritterschaft gemacht. 

In diesem wiederholten Aussprechen liegt unstreitig eine Absicht. Sie 
kann nur darin liegen, Preussen die tlberzeugung geben zu wollen, dass 
in den Augustenburgischen Anstellungen nichts feindseliges gegen Preus- 
sen liegt, oder aber durch diesen offenen Ausspruch die Augustenburgische 
Agitation zu unterstiitzen, und so jedem Preussisch gesinnten Holsteiner 
die Aussicht auf eine Anstellung abzuschneiden. Das Erstere wird man 
nicht erreichen, denn die Sache hat ihre sehr principielle Bedeutung und 
dies urn so mehr, als man in Wien diese ganz genau kennt. . . . 

Hofrath von Hoffmann sprach dann am Montage auch uber die ganze 
politische Situation. Er meint, dass es dringend wiinschenswerth sei, 
wenn die Herzogthiimerfrage bald gelost werde; die einzig richtige 
Losung sei, dass sie beide in Preussen incorporirt wiirden. Damit sei 
Osterreich einverstanden, konne aber ohne Compensation von Land und 
Leuten seine Zustimmung nicht geben. Einmal weil Preussen reell 
gestarkt werde durch diesen Zuwachs, dann weil der moralische Erfolg 
fur Preussen in Deutschland noch grosser ware als der reelle Zuwachs 
seiner Macht, dann weil der Kaiser seine inneren Verhaltnisse nicht 
wiirde ordnen konnen, wenn. Oesterreich keinen Landeszuwachs erhielte 
in Folge des Blutes, das seine Soldaten hier vergossen — die offentliche 
Meinung wiirde es nicht verstehen, wenn dieses allein fiir die Vergros- 
serung Preussens und fiir Geld das Oesterreich erhielte, geflossen sei — , 
endlich aber weil der Kaiser die Lombardei verloren und es ihm person- 
lich eine Art Ehrensache sei, seinem Reiche nun auch wieder einen 
Landerzuwachs zu verschaffen. Auf meine Aufforderung doch einmal zu 
sagen, was er sich als Compensation diichte, so meinte Herr von Hoff- 
mann, dass er nicht hoch genug stehe, um hieruber zu sprechen, dass 
wenn ich aher seine Meinung wissen wolle, so gehe sie dahin, dass wenn 
Preussen durch einen Krieg in dem es mehr Opfer gebracht als Oester- 
reich eine Million Menschen gewanne, Oesterreich doch wenigstens einen 
Zuwachs von 250000 Menschen haben miisse. Allerdings habe Preussen 
auf die Halfte der Million schon ein eigenes Recht, aber das andere 
nichts; das Resultat ware und bliebe immer der Zuwachs von einer Mil- 
lion, Dann glaube er, dass Oesterreich sehr grossen Werth darauf lege, 
das Ulmer Lager zu bekommen und die Garantie, dass Preussen das 
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foderative Verhaltniss in Deutschland beibehalten wolle; wenn auch 
gewisse Verhaltnisse, die beiden Machten nachtheilig seien, auf dem 
Wege einer neuen Bundeskriegsverfassung geandert werden konnten; nur 
auf Garantien dass Preussen den Bund nicht zerstoren wolle, lege der Kai- 
ser den grossten Werth. Ferner sei es im Interesse Oesterreichs, dass wenn 
auch nur auf io Jahre Venedig von Preussen garantirt wiirde, wogegen 
wieder Oesterreickische Bataillone an der Seite Preussens fur den Fall 
eines Angriffs auf Schleswig stehen wiirden — kurz eine gemeinschaft- 
liche grosse Politik im conservativen Sinne gegen das Ausland und einen 
Landeraustausch in dem obenangegebenen Verhaltnisse. Den Geldpunkt 
beriihrte er nicht . 211 In Betreff des Landeraustausches meinte er, Hohen- 
zollern konne Oesterreich wenig nutzen, sein Hauptaugenmerk ginge auf 
Glatz oder eine Grenzregulierung, wie der jetzige gebrauchliche und 
keineswegs verletzende Ausdruck heisse, von Schlesien. Er wisse, wie 
das antinational in Preussen sei, aber der Fall lage jetzt doch anders als 
friiher; friiher hatte es sich immer nur um Abtretung gegen ein ideelles 
Recht gehandelt, jetzt handle es sich doch einfach um den Austausch 
von besLimmten Landesstrecken; das schone Land Holstein gegen ein 
kleineres Stuck Land. Dass dies zulassig hatten wir im Princip ja noch 
neulich bei einem Austausch mit Altenburg oder er wisse nicht genau 
wo, anerkannt. 

Herr von Hoffmann bat mich dann noch dringend, doch dahin zu 
wirken zu suchen, dass die Herzogthtimerfrage bald erledigt werde, denn 
die Jalousie in beiden Landern sei zu gross und wenn das Provisorium 
langer dauere, so seien Reibungen unvermeidlich, der Kaiser habe die 
Sache satt und wiinsche davon befreit zu sein, das glaube er zu wissen. 
Der Kaiser sei fur den Frieden mit Preussen, in Oesterreich aber sei wie 
in Preussen eine grosse und einflussreiche Partei, die zum Kriege schiire. 
Er konne in dem Wunsche des Einverstandnisses zwischen beiden Mach- 
ten nur rathen, dass die Herzogthtimerfrage bald erledigt werde. Das 
konne er versichern, dass durch Frankreich wir die Herzogthiimer nicht 
bekamen, denn er konne versichern, dass was Napoleon mit Preussen 
verhandle, Fiirst Mettemich in Wien auf den Tisch lege und ehe Napo- 
leon mit Preussen abschliesse, wiirde er immer in Wien fragen, was 
Oesterreich biete. Er glaube gem, dass Napoleon Berlin gegenuber das- 
selbe Verfahren beobachte, und dass er, wenn es zur Krise kame, eben in 
Wien und Berlin fragen wiirde, wer ihm das Meiste bieten konne und da 
sei Oesterreich geographisch gunstiger situirt! 

Ich habe in der letzten Zeit genug gesprochen und habe diesmal baupt- 
sachlich nur gehort, muss aber wiederholen, dass Herr von Hoffmann 
wiederholt versicherte, er sei eigentlich nicht ermachtigt Politik zu 
sprechen und es ginge iiber seine ganze Stellung hinaus, dass er in diese 
Fragen einginge. 

28 “anders als dass er sagte, die Herzogthtimerfrage liege ganz anders als die 
Lauenburgische. Holstein fur Geld wegzugeben, wird in Oestreich als Schimpf 
und Schmach aufgefasst.” (Marginal note in Manteuffel’s handwriting) . 
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Earf ich meine Meinung dahin aussern, dass Oesterreich wirklich die 
Beendigung der Herzogthiimerfrage wiinscht, einmal weil es sieht, dass 
es in ihnen lceinen Boden hat, und dann weil sie zu entfernt von ihm 
liegen und es doch fiirchtet durch das Hinziehen dieser Frage in Euro- 
paische Conflicte gerathen zu konnen. . . . 


No. 12 

ESTERHAZY TO MENSDORFF, Ofen [Budapest], February io, 1866 
Letter. Original " 

[Haus - , Hof-, und Staatsarchiv , Vienna: in the so-called 
Nachlass Rechberg ] 

Verehrtester Graf! 

Im allh. Auftrage Sr. Majestat beeile ich mich Ihnen, unter Empfangs- 
bestiitigung des heutigen diplomatischen Einlaufes mitzutheilen, dass Sr. 
M. Ihren in Bezug auf die gegenwartige Haltung des Berliner ICabinets 
nach Paris, London und Munchen erlassenen Weisungen Allh. Seine 
voile Zustimmung ertheilt, und nicht minder vollkommen einverstanden 
ist mit den in Ihrem Einbegleitungs Berichte, im Hinblick auf alle mog- 
lichen Eventualitaten der nachsten Zukunft geausserten Ansichten Sr. 
Majestat wiinscht, dass Fst. Metternich Ihren Gesichtspunkt klar und 
deutlich auffasse, indem Allh. Dieselben von dem bewahrten Takt unsers 
Botschafters erwarten, dass er demgemdss die bereits angebahnten 
freundlichen Beziehungen, zwar mit Wiirde und Mass, jedoch derart 
fortzuspinnen suchen wird, dass dieselben bei zunehmender Gefahr leicht 
bis zur Reife eines freundschaftlichen Einvernehmens weiter gefordert 
werden konnen. 

Hier stehen wir bereits gegeniiber der von mir langst vorausgesehenen 
u. ersebnten Crisis. Sie sind mir Zeuge, dass ich in dem gegenwartigen 
Augenblicke eigentlich nicht fur eine Besprechung zwischen Regierung 
und D.“ war, und dass ich dieses Projekt, namentlich fur meine Wenig- 
keit nach Kraften abzulehnen suchte. Allein es wurde anders be- 
schlossen; ich habe mich gefiigt, und das Resultat hat fiir mich so ziemlich 
den Werth eines Handschuhwurfes. Was mich betrifft, so athme ich 
leichter. Meines Erachtens konnte die Regierung und durfte sie nicht 
langer den Anschein der Halbheit zugleich alien Partheien gegenuber auf 
sich lasten lassen. Jetzt wollen wir sehen wie sich unsere sogenannte 
Rechte benehmen wird. Ein Lebenszeichen steht diesmal jedenfalls von 
ihr zu erwarten, u. zwar in beiden Hausern; in der Magnatentafel viel- 
leicht selbst mit einer kleinen Majoritiit. — In Agram iibertreffen alle 
Partheien das Erdenkliche an Imprevu und Miserabilitat. 

“ In Esterhazy's handwriting. Unpublished. One phrase is quoted in Stern 
IX, p. 4J0 note 1. 

“This letter is not dear, perhaps D. for De&k. 
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In Eile mit innigster Verehrung und Freundschaft 

Ihr ergebenster 
M. Esterhazy 

Wer mag wohl den vortrefflichen Leit-Artikel in der “Presse” am Don- 
nerstag, 8. inspirirt haben?? — 


No. 13 

MENSDORFF TO FRANZ JOSEPH, Vienna, February 19, 1866 
Vortrag. Draft " 

[Hans-, Hof-, und Staatsarchiv, Vienna: in the so-called 
Nachlass Rechberg] 

Unter den heute eingelaufenen Berichten und Briefen erlaube ich mir 
die Allerhochste Aufmerksamkeit Euer Majestaet liauptsachlich auf den 
Berliner Einlauf, sowie auf den Bericht B. des Fursten Metternich 
ehrfurchtsvollst zu lenken. Aus dcm ersteren geht hervor, dass sich ein 
wichtiger Coup in Berlin vorbereitet,” iiber den Graf Karolyi noch im 
Unklaren zu sein scheint. Eben aber verlasst mich der Herzog v. 
Gramont, der mir in streng konfidentieller Weise Mittheilungen aus 
einem von Herrn Benedetti aus Berlin an ihn gericbteten Briefe machte. 
Letzterer scheint eine sehr merkwiirdige Conversation mit dem Grafen 
Bismarck gehabt zu haben dessen Hauptinhalt ich mir erlaube, soweit 
mir der franzosische Botschafter denselben mitgethedt hat, hier wie- 
derzugeben Die letzte Depesche des kais. Kabinets scheint dem Grafen 
Bismarck keine Handhabe zu bieten, daran eine neue Drohung uns 
gegenuber zu kniipfen Es scheint, dass dieses Aktenstuck auf die Per- 
son des Konigs nicht den aufregenden Eindruck gemacht hat, den Bis- 
marck erwartete. Er sagte, man wiirde nicht darauf antworten, (wohl 
weil man eben nichts darauf zu antworten weiss), aber alle Banden 
seien nunmehr mit Osterreich zerrissen und Preussen wieder frei, nach 
seinem eigenen Interesse zu handeln. Warum? geht aus dem Vordersatze 
freilich nicht hervor, genirt aber Bismarck nicht, car tel est son plaisir. 
Er beklagte sich dann bei Herrn Benedetti, dessen italienische Simpathien 
nur allzu bekannt sind, dass Lamarmora noch immer daran denke, Vene- 
tien auf friedhchem Wege zu erwerben und sollte es selbst 500 Mil- 
lionen kosten, wahrend ein Krieg doch kaum mehr als 200 Millionen 
kosten wiirde! 

Was die Herzogthiimerfrage betreffe, so wurde er um seine Ideen, auf 

" Unpublished. At the top, a pencil note in a secretary’s handwriting: 
“A. u. Vortrag. Abgegangen?” This Vortrag was probably not sent to the 
Emperor, who was at Budapest, because Mensdorff reported there in person 
for the council on February 21 , See chapter x above. 

31 The words “ein . . . vorbereitet” are underlined in red. 

u This conversation on February 14 is reported in Origines diplomatiques 
VII, pp. 297-299' 
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denen die zukijnftige Griisse und das Heil Deulschlands beruhe, durch- 
zusetzen, entweder mit neu zu ernennenden liberalen Kollegen eine 
neue freisinnige Bahn einschlagen oder auf seine Stelle resigniren, um 
Goltz, der nach keiner Richtung hin kompromittirt sei, semen Platz 
einzuraumen. Das so neu organisirle Ministerium werde sick dann an 
die Spitze der deutschen Bewegung slellen und die Mittelstaaten ent- 
weder mitreissen Oder vernichten. Jedenfalls ein kiihner Plan, der, wenn 
er gelingen sollte, fur uns, wie ich mir schon fruher zu bemerken erlaubt 
habe, die meisten Gefabren in sicb bergen wiirde. Die Ausfiibrung 
desselben sclieint mir jedoch nicht ganz so leicht. Bei dergleichen 
Spriingen diirfte die Individualist seines Konigs und sein bisheriger 
Tross die reaktionare Militar- und Junkerpartei ein moderirendes Bleige- 
wicht werden. Auf jeden Fall ist die politiscbe Lage genug emst, be- 
sonders wenn er uns auf dem Bundesfelde, welches wir fiir unsere ent- 
scheidende Aktion freizuhalten hofften, zuvorkomt [sic], Doch muss 
man in dicsem Moment leider Bismarck die Initiative fiir den ersten Akt 
der Feindseligkeit lassen; um aber auch auf ihn dann die ganze Verant- 
wortlichkeit desselben zuriickschleudern zu konnen. Komt es abcr zum 
Bruch, so miissen alle Riicksichten fallen und alle Mittel gegen Bis- 
marck in Bewegung gesetzt werden, 

Aus dem Berichte B des Fiirsten Metternich werden E. M. a. g. zu 
entnehmen geruhen, dass Frankreich sehr zuriickhalt, aber ich hege die 
Zuversicht, dass Kaiser Napoleon eber sich uns zuneigen wird, nicht aus 
Zuneigung fiir uns, sondern aus Angst vor der iibergrossen Erstarkung 
Preussens. 


No. 14 

AUSTRIAN COUNCIL OF MINISTERS, Ofen [Budapest], 
February 21, 1866 

Protocol 36 

\_Haus-, Hof-, und Staatsarchiv, Vienna: Kabinettskanzlei, 

K.Z. 1476, M.R.Z. 52] 

[Chairman: the Emperor, 

Present: Count Mensdorff, Count Esterhazy, Count Bel- 
credi, Ritter von Franck, Herr von Majlath, Count 
Lariscb, Ritter von Komers, Freiherr von Wiillerstorf, 

Count Haller, Baron Kussevic. 

Subjects discussed: Four questions of internal policy, fol- 
lowed by:] 

V. Verhalten wegeti der drohenden Haltung Preussens in der Schleswig- 
Holsteiniscken Frage 

“ Unpublished. 

" Foi the diplomatic situation at this time, see chapter x above. 
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Die droliende Haltung, welche Preussen in der jiingsten Zeit in der 
Schleswig-Holsleinischen Angelegenheit angenommen, mache die Frage, 
so bemerkte Seine Majestat, rege, ob man diesen Demonstrationen ruhig 
zuselien soli, oder ob es nicht die Ehre, Wurde und Sicherheit Oester- 
reichs verlange, solche kriegerische Vorbereitungen zu treffen mit denen 
man alien, noch so ernsten Eventualitaten ruhig ins Gesicht sehen konne. 
Er theile zwar die Ansicht, dass durchaus kein geniigender Anlass zu 
einem so beklagenswerthen Ereignisse wie ein Zusammenstoss von 
Oesteireicb und Preussen vorhanden sei; andrerseits miisse man aber 
doch wohl erwagen, dass die preussische Armee gegenwartig viel mobiler 
fur das Feld sei, das dortige Eisenbahnnetz ihre Beforderung nacb 
strategischen Hauptpunkten ausserordentlich erleichtere, wahrend unsere 
Armee auf den aussersten Friedensfuss herabgesetzt worden, und ihre 
Completirung demoach sehr viel Zeit erfordere. 

Graf Mensdorjf sprach ebenfalls die Ansicht aus, dass fur ein solches 
in seinen Folgen schwer zu ermessendes Ereigniss in den gegenwartigen 
ausseren Beziehungen des Kaiserstaates kein Anlass vorliege, dass man 
iibrigens bei den inneren Verwicklungen Preussens, der Stellung der 
Regierung gegeniiber dem Abgeordnetenhause, der Unmoglichkeit einer 
langeren Fortdauer dieses Verhaltnisses, nicht wissen konne, wohin das 
Verhangniss die dortige Regierung drangen werde. Auf eine preussische 
Depesche sei unterm 7. Februar eine entschiedene Antwort gegehen wor- 
den, worauf bisher dortseits ein vollkommenes Stillschweigen beobachtet 
wurde. 

Baron Wiillerstorf machte darauf aufmerksam, dass hier auf eine 
zweifache Art in diplomatischem Wege vorgegangen werden konne. 
Wenn man die Schleswig-Holsteinische Frage fur mehr als einen Con- 
flict zwischen Oesterreich und den deutschen Bundesstaaten einerseits 
und Preussen anderseits ansehe, so ware Anlass andere Grossmachte fur 
ihre Losung herbeizuziehen ; betrachte man sie als eine Bundessache, so 
hatte deren Losung mit Intervention des deutschen Bundes zu erfolgen. 

Hieran ankniipfend bemerkte Graf Esterhdzy, dass speziell die Angele- 
genheit Schleswigs den deutschen Bund nicht beiiihre, wohl aber das 
kiinftige Schicksal von Holstein. Er spreche seine Ueberzeugung unum- 
wunden dahin aus, dass jedes Schwanken von unserer Seite, noch viel 
mehr aber ein Nachgeben nur von den unheilvollsten Folgen fur das 
eigene Vaterland begleitet sein wurde. Hier heisse es die Zahne zeigen. 
Es sei Aufgabe unserer Diplomatie, unsere Haltung so einzurichten, dass 
liber unsere Gesinnung und unser Benehmen bei unseren Alliirten im 
deutschen Bunde durchaus kein Zweifel auftauchen konne, dass sie voile 
Beruhigung dariiber erhalten, von unserer Seite sei von weiteren Con- 
cessionen an Preussen keine Rede mehr. Man rede von einer Verabfm- 
dung Oesterreichs mit einer bedeutenden Geldsumme; die bedrangte 
Finanzlage Oesterreichs lege den Versuch zur Verfiihrung mit einem 
solchen Mittel nahe, allein gerade darin liege der Beweis, wie wenig der 
Gegner Unseren Monarchen und sein Land kenne. 

Seine Majestat : Eine Verabfindung mit Geld ist eine Unmoglichkeit. 
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Graf Esterhdzy. So wie er gegeniiber von Preussen nur ein entschie- 
denes AuftreLen, eine voile Offenheit zu den deutschen Kleinstaaten und 
ein gemeinsames Vorgehen mit denselben anrathen konne, so sehr miisse 
er auf der anderen Seite die Nothwendigkeit betonen, dass man sich 
einer friedliclien Neutralist Frankreichs versichere. Was spater gesche- 
hen werde, liege jetzt ausser Erorterung; er fiir sich halte allerdings 
dafur, dass mit der Zeit der Anfall der Herzogthiimer an Preussen nicht 
verhindert werden konne. 

Der Finansminister Graf Larisch und der Handelsminister Freiherr v. 
Wiillerstorf riethen dringend zu einer wo moglich friedlichen Losung 
der Angelegenheit, indem der Riickschlag auf die Finanzen, und auf die 
ganze Gewerbsthatigkeit der Monarchie bei einer kriegerischen Gestal- 
tung der Ereignisse von unabsehbaren nachtheiligen Folgen sein wiirde. 

Der ungarische Hofkansler v. Majlath erwahnte der Aussage eines 
nicht unbedeutenden preussischen Emissars, dass Preussen bei einem 
kriegerischen Vorgehen auf Russland und Italien sich stiitzen konne. 
Er stimme auch dafur, dass hierorts jede kriegerische Demonstration so 
lange immer moglich zu vermeiden sei, konne aber nicht verhehlen, dass 
wenn je Oesterreich in einen Krieg verwickelt werden sollte, es einen 
popularern als den gegen Preussen nicht geben konne. 

Der Staatsminister Graf Belcredi pfiichtete dem Grafen Esterhazy in 
dem Punkte bei, dass es Aufgabe der Regierung sei, den deutschen 
Bundesgenosscn Zuversicht in unsere Politic [sic] einzuflossen; dabei 
diirfe man sich aber auch die Gefahr nicht verhehlen, dass namentlich in 
dieser Frage hinter den deutschen Regierungen die Democratie stecke, 
und diese vorwarts driingc, daher wohl darauf Bedacht genommen wer- 
den miisse, dass jede Aktion eine solche der legalen Regierung und nicht 
der democratischen Revolution sei. 

Seine Majestdt ausserte zum Schlusse die Ansicht, dass Er damit 
einverstanden sei, kriegerische Vorbereitungen vor der Hand zu unter- 
lassen und auf diplomatischem Wege ferner die Wahrung der Ehre und 
Wiirde des Landes, so wie seiner Interessen zu versuchen. Die Vor- 
bereitungen iibrigens auf dem Papier konnen alle getroifen werden, und 
es seien hiefiir die erforderlichen Weisungen an das Kriegsministerium 
bereits ergangen. 

No. 15 

AUSTRIAN MILITARY CONFERENCE, Vienna, March 14, 1866" 

Protocol “ 

[Kriegsarchiv, Vienna : Militdrhanzlei Seiner Majestdt, 

1866, Faszikel 14] 

Conferenz unter dem Allerhochsten Vorsitze Seiner Ma- 
jest'at des Kaisers abgehalten am 14. Marz 1866. 

" See chapter x above. 

* Unpublished. 
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Anwcsend‘. v. Benedek, v. Frank, Gf. Crenneville, v. Henik- 
stein, B, Rossbacher, v. Schroth, v. Beck als Protokoll- 
fuhrer. 

Die am heutigen Tage von Seiten des Kriegs-Ministeriums telegrafiscb 
angeordneten Marsche und Marschbereitschaften werden nochmals ver- 
lesen und zur A. H. Kenntniss genommen und befehlen Seine Majestat, 
dass auch die beiden Hussaren Regimenter der Brigade Boxberg aus 
Oberosterreich nach Bohmen in. Marsch gesetzt, der Generalmajor B, 
Boxberg aber die Kavallerie-Brigade Fst. Auersperg zu ubcrnehmen habe. 

Das 24. Jager-Bataillon und die Infanterie-Regimenter No. 71 und 74 
werden, sobald der A. u. Vortrag erstattet sein wird, mit dem Gm. Gf. 
Rothkirch aus Italien nach Wien in Marsch gesetzt werden. 

Von der Kavallerie-Depot-Escadronen. . . . 

Feldmarschall-Lieutenant Baron Henikstein halt unter den gegebenen 
Verhaltnissen eine Central-Stellung der Armee in der Gegend von 011 - 
miitz [sic] fiir das Zweckmassigste; alle Entwiirfe fiir ahnliche Kriegs- 
falle verlangen zwar die Aufstellung in Bohmen, dieselben sind aber auf 
eine bedeutende numerische tlberlegenheit und auf eine Befestigung von 
Wien basirt, was bcides — als nicht existirend — ausser der Rechnung 
gehalten werden muss. 

Seine Majestat weisen darauf hin, dass die sachsischen Truppen 
hochst wahrscheinlich sich anschliessen und im Falle eines Angriffes der 
Preussen sich auf osterreich. Gebieth zuriickziehen werden. Es sind 
daher fiir den kommandirenden Generalen in Bohmen die nothigen In- 
struktionen auszuarbeiten und derselbe anzuweisen, fiir die Aufnahme 
der sachsischen Truppen wie auch fiir deren Verpflegung die nothigen 
Voreinleitungen zu treffen, Das ite Armee-Korps selbst hat nur eine 
Bewegung gegen Sachsen auszufiihren, am dessen Truppen aufzunehmen 
und kann dann gleich wieder nach Ermessen des Armee-Kommandanten 
naher an die Hauptarmee gezogen werden. 

Wahrend der Abwesenheit des Feldzeugmeisters von Benedek in 
Italien hat sich dessen Hauptquartier hier unter Fmlt. Bar. Henikstein 
zu konstituiren, alle erforderlichen Organe sind zu kommandiren ohne sie 
zu emennen. 

Der Generalstab hat allsogleich die nothigen Rekognoszirungen in 
Mahren und demonstrative [?] auch in Bohmen zu bewirken. . . . 

Sobald die Armee mobil gemacht wird, werden Seine Majestat die 
Publizirung eines sehr strengen Pressgesetzes anbefehlen. — 

Vidi 

Franz Joseph. 
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No. 16 

AUSTRIAN COUNCIL OF MINISTERS, Vienna, April 8, 1866 
Protocol ,0 

[. Haus Ho}-, und Staatsarchiv, Vienna: Kabinettskandei, 

Ii.Z. 1481, M.R.Z. 57] 

[Chairman: the Emperor. 

Present: Count Mensdorff, Count Belcredi, Count Ester- 
hazy, Ritter von Franck, Count Larisch, Herr von 
Majlath. 

Subjects discussed: “I. Bericht des Kriegsministers liber 
die durcli die ausseren drohenden Verhaltnisse bisher 
veranlassten Militar Mehrauslagen. 

II. ditto iiber bevorstehende neue Auslagen. 

III. Entwurf einer Antwort auf die letzte preussische 
Note. 

IV. Vorbereitung fur eine zweite Rekrutirung. 

V. Bildung von Freiwilligen-Corps. 

VI. Herbeischaffung der fiir den Fall des Ausbruches 
eines Krieges nothigen Geldmittel.”] 

[I. The minister of war read estimates of extraordinary ex- 
penses required for the next steps in mobilization. 

Total sum demanded: 663,280 Gulden. 

II. The minister of war gave a detailed exposition of the 
above demands.] 

. . . Ankniipfend an diese Mittheilungen des Kriegsministers richtete 
hierauf Seine Majest'dt an die Conferenz die Anfrage, ob man vor der 
Hand diese militarischen Vorkehrungen als geniigend erachte. Preussen 
habe mobilisirt, armire seine Festungen, sei zudem in der Lage, seine 
Truppen leichter zusammenziehen zu konnen; es habe demnach fiir den 
Fall eines ausbrechenden Krieges bereits einen sehr grossen Vorsprung ge- 
wonnen. Anderseits aber sei wohl zu bedenken, dass wenn man hierseits 
mit weiteren, augenfalligen Kriegsriistungen vorwarts gehe, bei dem zu 
Tage liegenden Haschen von Seite Preussens nach einem Kriegsvorwande 
eine solche Kriegsriistung als ein solcher heniitzt werden wiirde und dass 
dann der Krieg als unvermeidlich angesehen werden miisste. 

Graf Mensdorf und Graf Esterhdsy sprechen die Hoffnung auf Erhal- 
tung des Friedens aus. Graf Mensdorf bemerkte namentlich, dass die 
Concentrirung von Truppen in Bohmen von Preussen als willkommener 
Vorwand zu der dort angeordneten Truppenmobilisirung benutzt worden 
sei, dass man die Zahl dieser Truppen in Bohmen absichtlich vergrossert 
bis zu einer schlagfertigen, zum Einfall in Preussen bereiten Armee von 
100,000 Mann hinaufgeschraubt habe. 


Unpublished. 
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Graf Esterhazy glaubte seine Friedenshoffnung wesentlich darauf bauen 
zu sollen, dass dieser Krieg unausweichlich in einen allgemeinen euro- 
paischen in kurzer Zeit sich umgestalLen wurde, wo alle hangenden 
europaischen Fragen auf das Kriegstheater wiirden geworfen werden. — 
Die Conferenzmitglieder einigten sich alle in der Ansicht, dass vor der 
Hand weitere militarische Massregeln zu unterbleiben haben. 

III. Entwurf einer Antwort auf die letzte preussische Note. 

Der Entwurf der Antwort wurde vom Grafen Mensdorf vorgelesen. 
Der Inhalt derselben geht wesentlich dahin, durch eine Zusammenstel- 
lung von bekannten Thatsachen den Beweis zu liefem, dass der Vorwurf 
kriegerischer Intentionen unter keinen Umslanden auf Oesterreich, viel 
eher aber auf Preussen gewalzt werden konne, und unter emeuerten 
hierseitigen Friedensversicherungen das Ansuclien an Preussen zu stel- 
len, die angeordnete Mobilisirung wieder riickgangig zu machen. — 

Gegen den Inhalt der Antwortsnote wurde keine Einwendung gemacht, 
nur Seine Majestdt liess die Bemerkung fallen, dass die preussische Note 
in einem auffallend groben Tone abgefasst sei, wahrend dieser Vorwurf 
dem vorliegenden Entwurf nicht gemacht werden konne. Allein wer in 
seinem Rechte sich befinde, durfe, ohne sich etwas zu vergeben, auch 
seinem Gegner gegeniiber die Formen des Anstandes beobachten. 

Seine Majestdt bemerkte sodann noch femer, dass es angezeigt er- 
scheine, mit dem Baue des Briickenkopfes in Theresienstadt so lange nicht 
zu beginnen, bis nicht die Antwort Preussens auf die vorliegende Note 
eingetroffen sei, — Preussen wiirde darin einen neuen Vorwand sehen, 
hierseits das Vorhandensein kriegerischer Absichten zu bebaupten, und, 
wenn es auch geradezu an’s Lacherliche streife den Ausbau von Festungs- 
werken als eine beabsichtigte kriegerische Agression zu bezeichnen, so 
sei es doch vorzuziehen, auch diesen Vorwand dem Gegner zu benehmen, 
Der Kriegsminister wurde demnach angewiesen, mit der Inangriff- 
nahme dieses Baues bis nach Einlangen der Preussischen Antwort inne 
halten zu wollen. . . . 

* * * 


No. 17 

AUSTRIAN COUNCIL OF MINISTERS, Vienna, April 21, 1866 

Protocol " 

[Haus-, Hof-, und Staatsarchiv, Vienna: Kabinettskanzlei, 

K.Z. 1488, M.R.Z. 64] 

[Chairman: the Emperor. 

Present: Count Belcredi, Ritter von Franck, Count Larisch, 

Herr von Majlath. 

"Printed in Redlich: Das oesterreichische Slants- und Rcichsproblem II, 
PP. 795-796, with short omissions. 
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Absent on account of illness: Count Mensdorff and Count 
Esterhazy. 

Subject discussed: “Eventuelle theilweise Mobilisirung 
wegen drohender Gestaltung der Verhaltnisse in 
Italien.”] 

Seine Majestdt eroffnete die Sitzung mit der Bemerkung, dass nach von 
verschiedenen Seiten aus Italien eingelangten Nachrichten die Verhalt- 
nisse dort sich drohender gestalten, dass diesen Nachrichten zwar vor 
der Hand noch keine unbedingte Glaubwurdigkeit beizumessen sei, 
wesswegen heute an das Generalcommando in Verona um Ertheilung 
zuverlassiger Nachrichten telegraphirt worden sei, dass jedoch fur den 
Fall der Bestatigung dieser alarmirenden Nachrichten, die Anordnung 
weiterer militarischer Massregeln zu einer unvermeidlichen Nothwendig- 
keit werde. — Die italienische Regierung habe sich in der neuesten Zeit 
sehr massvoll und sogar zuriickhaltend benommen; wenn sie nun auf 
einmahl ihr Verhalten andere und kriegerische Vorbereitungen in gros- 
sem Umfange treffe, so konne man mit Sicherheit darauf schliessen, dass 
diesclbe ebenfalls auf ein aktives Vorgehen von Preussen zahle. 

Die zu treffenden Massregeln wiirden allerdings nur den Zweck haben, 
sich gegen Italien die nothige Sicherheit zu verschaffen, als eine krie- 
gerische Massregel gegen Preussen konnen sie nicht angesehen werden, 
•was aber moglicherweise die preussische Regierung nicht hindern diirfte, 
dieselben neuerdings zu ihrem Zwecke und zu Kriegslarmen auszubeuten. 
Diess konne jedoch nicht hindem, diejenigen Massregeln zu treffen, 
welche 2ur Sicherung der Monarchie nothwendig sind. 

Der Staatsminister Graf Belcredi wies auf die verschiedenen Nach- 
richten bin, welche die ubereinstimmende Angabe enthalten, dass bei 
Bologna ein Armeekorps von 40,000 Mann zusammengezogen werde. 
Nach einer heute eingelaufenen telegraphischen Depesche sei die Eisen- 
bahn von und nach Bologna ausschliesslich fiir Militartiansporte in 
Requisition gesetzt worden. Dieses Telegramm riihre allerdings von 
einem Polizeicommissar her, dessen Nachrichten mitunter vielfache 
Uebertreibungen und Unrichtigkeiten enthielten; das vorliegende berichte 
aber iiber ein Factum dessen Richtigkeit festzustellen der Betreffende 
durchaus in der Lage war, da er an der Grenze stationirt ist. 

Der Kriegsminister Ritter von Franck betonte die Dringlichkeit neuer 
militarischer Massnahmen. Bis jetzt sei ausser der Instandsetzung und 
Verproviantirung einiger nordlicher Festungen und dem Ankaufe von 
Pferden wenig geschehen. Wenn die Nachrichten aus Italien sich 
bestatigen, so gewinne die Situation ausserordentlich an Ernst. Durch 
den Notenwechsel mit Preussen seien bereits 14 kostbare Tage fiir uns 
unbeniitzt verstrichen, wahrend die Gegner im Norden und Siiden sie 
gehorig ausgebeutet haben. Die neuen Massregeln, welche er zu bean- 
tragen sich erlauben werde, bediirfen ubrigens zu ihrer Ausfiihrung 
einiger Zeit und diirften jedenfalls vor dem Einlangen der preussischen 
Antwort nicht ins Leben getreten sein. Vor Allem aus aber sei noth- 
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wendig, dass die Geldmittel zu deren Ausfiihrung dem Kriegsministerium 
zur Verfiigung gestellt -warden." 

*Als solche nothwendige militarische Massregeln wurden hierauf vom 
ICriegsminister bezeichnet 

1. Die Einberufung von So 4ten Bataillons. 

2. Die Einberufung von 11 Grenzregimentem und des Titler Bataillons 
und ihr Abmarsch nach Italien und Dalmatien. 

3. Der durch den Einmarsch der Grenzer in Italien und Dalmatien 
bedingte Hinausmarsch anderer Truppen aus diesen Liindem. 

4. Die Einberufung der Urlauber von 7 italienischen Regimentem. 

5. Die Aufstellung der 4ten Grenzbataillone und Divisionen. 

Die Kosten dieser Mobilisirung werden vom ICxiegsminister auf i,- 
540,000 Gulden veranschlagt, wovon 1,140,000 Gulden monatlich wieder- 
kehrende Auslagen, 400,000 Gl. ein fur allemahl verausgabte sind. 

Bisher sei fur die Kriegsvorbereitungen vom Kriegsministerium ein 
Kredit circa Sf/i Million in Anspruch. genommen worden. Neben dem so 
eben neu verlangten werde aber noch ein weiterer fiir die Verprovianti- 
rung der Festungen im Siiden erforderlich sein, der zwar noch nicht in 
Anspruch genommen wurde aber jeden Augenblick in Anspruch genom- 
men werden konne, da der a.h. Befebl zu dieser Verproviantirung bereits 
erflossen sei. — 

Der Finanzminister Graf Larisch bemerkte, dass er Alles aufbiethen 
werde, das erforderliche Geld zu beschaffen, dass die Schwierigkeit der 
BeschafEung jedoch keine geringe sei. Zur Verfiigung stehen zur Stunde 
von auslandischem Gelde nur die 10 Millionen des jiingsten Pariser 
Anleihens und 2 Millionen aus Hamburg. Wenn man sich auch beeile, 
das in der Minister Conferenz berathene Gesetz iiber ein neues mit der 
Bodencreditanstalt abzuschliessendes Anleihen zu publiciren, so miisse 
man bedenken, dass damit, da es auf der Hinausgabe von Tresorscheinen 
ruhe, noch kein baares vorhandenes Geld herbeigeschafft sei und dass 
wenn die Situation sich verschlimmem und eine kriegerische Wendung 
nehmen sollte, es dann schwer fallen diirfte, die Tresorscheine an Mann 
zu bringen. 

Da die erwahnten 10 Millionen bloss als ein Ersatz fiir bereits gebabte 
Auslagen angesehen werden konnen, theilweise auch zur Bcstreitung der 
Maicoupons bestimmt waren, so miisse man auf andere Bedeckungsmit- 
tel sinnen und es werde kaum vermieden werden konnen, das Project 
der Einziehung der 1 Gl. und 5 Gl. B. N. in Ausfiihrung zu bringen. 

Auf die Anfrage Seiner Majestdt* ob von Seite des wegen Unwohlsein 
abwesenden Grafen Mensdorf gegen die beantragten militarischen Mass- 
regeln eine Einwendung 42 erhoben worden, wurde von dem Staatsminister 
die Antwort ertheilt, dass Graf Mensdorf mit der Einberufung der 
Grenzregimenter einverstanden sei und bloss einige Zweifel iiber die 

“The following passage, between the asterisks, has been summarized briefly 
in Redlich II, p. 96. 

“This word is incorrectly given as “Erwiderung” by Redlich. 
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absolute Dringlichkeit der Einberufung der 4ten Bataillons ausserte. — 
Seine Majestiit gab Hire voile Zustimmung zu den beantragten Mass- 
regeln, bemerkte jedocli, dass ehe die betreffenden Befehle abgehen, 
man die verlangten zuverlassigen Nachrichten vom Generalcommando in 
Verona abwarten solle. Bestatigen diese die bereits eingelaufenen, dann 
miisse auch auf die Instandsetzung der Marine Bedacht genommen wer- 
den. 


No. iS 

ANTON VON GABLENZ TO FML. LUDWIG VON GABLENZ, 
Vienna-Berlin, May xo-i6, 1866 

Letter. Original 48 

[Haus-, Hof-, und Staatsarchiv, Vienna: P.A. XXXX. 298] 

Wien, den rot. Mai 1866. 

Mein lieber Bruder' — 

Unmittelbar nachdem ich Deinen Brief erhalten der mir schreibt viel 
hin und herzureisen um miindlich zu verhandeln, erhielt ich aus Wien 
eine Depesche nach welcher man die Ansichten gewechselt zu haben 
schien, so dass ich ungesaumt abreiste und Auguste 44 nur 10 Minuten sah, 
denn wahrend sie um 6 Uhr eintraf gieng mein Zug um 547 Uhr fort. 
Ich wohne hier unter den Namen Rittergutsbesitzer von Muller und 
keine Zeitung erwahnt meiner. — 

Es gelang mir nun sehr bald bei Mensdorf [sic] wieder ein Eingehen 
auf meine Vorschlage zu erzielen auch unterstiitzte mich Bismark indem 
er officiell Baron Werther beauftragte fiber die betreffenden Vorschlage 
zu unterhandeln, seit Sonntag ist nun unterhandelt worden und es ward 
festgestellt dass man die Vorschlage als Basis der Unterhandlungen 
ansehe, heute 12 Uhr ist Baron von Werther zu Graf Mensdorf be- 
schieden um die Meinung des Kaisers mitgetheilt zu erhalten und ist 
dieselbe zustimmend so werde ich um 2 Uhr zu Mensdorf gehen und von 
ihm liber die Modifikationen die ich in Berlin durchsetzen muss ent- 
gegen zu nehmen. Die Details der Verhandlungen erlasse mir — das 
Unternehmen welches ich unternommen ist ein riesenhaftes und nur der 
Preis der Realisirung giebt einen den Muth so lange noch ein Hoffnungs- 
schimmer vorhanden, nicht zu verzweifeln. Nach meiner heutigen Un- 
terredung mit Mensdorf schreibe ich weiter ." Die Punkte die mir Mens- 
dorf aufgab im Interesse Oesterreicbs zu rvahren bestanden x. in der 
Ehre Oesterreichs — 2. dem Interesse desselben — 3. Beriicksichtigung 

45 In the handwriting of the sender. Unpublished. 

“Anton’s wife, — For the Gablenz negotiations, see chapter xi above. 

"The following section of the letter was written after Gablenz’ interview 
with Mensdorff on May xo, probably after he had returned to Berlin about 
May 13, but before he had seen Bismarck again. 
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des gemeinschaftlichen Vorgeliens beim Bund — 4. die Beriicksichtigung 
des bundesstaatlichen Standpunktes — 5. die Sicherstellung wegen Italien 
und 6. die Initiative der Vorschlage die keiner der Minister iibernehmen 
wollte. 

Die Ehre Oestreichs glaube ich nun gewahrt durch die Fassung dass 
Holstein niemals mit der Krone Preussens vereint werden darf also keine 
Annexion — ich glaube dass Bismark zustimmt. 

Die Beriicksichtigung des Bundes findet ihren Platz in der von [mir] 
entworfenen identischen Depesclie an den Bundestag und Vorlegung des 
Vertrages beim Bunde. 

Die Sicherstellung wegen Italien hoffe ich zu erreichen durch einen 
Nachtrags und geheimen Artikei, der nur modificirt von Bismark 
angenommen wurde.“ 

tJber Alles dies haben wir lange verhandelt und er hat mir zugesagt 
dem Kbnig ehebaldigst Bericht zu erstatten. 

Der schwierigste Punkt war und ist der der Initiative — beide Gou- 
vernement [sic] glauben sich zu viel zu vergeben wenn sie meine Vor- 
schlage proponiren und bei der Schwierigkeit welche darin besteht dass kein 
auswartiges Gouvernemcnt die Initiative ergreifen wird und kann weil 
die zu enge Allianz Oestreichs und Preussens Niemandem convenirt, ist 
mein Vorschlag in Discussion, nehmlich unter meiner Firma Alles fest- 
zustellen und wann es festgestellt ist den Grossherzog von Weimar durch 
mich zur Vermitllung aufzufordern. tlber diese Dinge wird nun vorerst 
der Konig entscheiden; wenn er giinstig entscheidet gehe ich an den 
Kaiser und wenn dieser giinstig stimmt gehe ich zum Grossherzog von 
Weimar.” — Du siehst lieber Bruder dass ich noch vollauf zu thun habe 
und dass noch viel Hindernisse zu besiegen sind wenn ich reussiren soli. 
— Mit Bismark habe ich zu wiederholtenmalen 3Stiindige Conferenzen 
gehabt und hochst interressant auch die Conferenzen mit Mensdorf 
waren interressant — aber lieber Louis er und Bismark verhalten sich 
wie stehendes Wasser zu moussirenden Wein. — Die Rath- und That- 
losigkeit in Wien ist furchtbar und fur Jemand der Entscheidungen 
sucht verzweiflungsvoll. Zerreisse die Scbriftstiicke iiber den geheimen 
Vertrag. — 

Telegraphiren werde ich Dir Alles entscheidende in Geschaftsstyl. 18 — 
Adieu lebwohl — der Deine 

Anton. 

“The second half of this sentence and the rest of the letter were obviously 
written after Gablenz had talked with Bismarck. 

” Tils shows that the letter was written before May 17, since the King ac- 
cepted the idea of mediation by the Grand Duke of Weimar on May 16 
(see his letter to the Grand Duke, May 16, in Kaiser Wilhelms Weimarer 
Briefe II, pp. 74-75) and Gablenz took it to Weimar (Latrille, in Deutsches 
Wochenblatt XI Jahrgang, 1898, No. 37, pp. 439-440). 

* This refers to a private code used by the Gablenz brothers, in which the 
Kaiser figured as “Julius,” the King as “Carlos,” Bismarck as “Peter,” the 
Duchies as “Carlsbad,” etc. (HHS, Nachlass Gablenz). 
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No. 19 

BLOME TO MENSDORFF, Munich, May 20, 1S66 
Letter. Original * 

[Halts-, Hof-, ltnd Staatsarchiv, Vienna: P.A. IV. 33] “ 
Hochverehrter Graf, 

Keinem Ausspruche stimme ich so unbedingt bei als den zwei Satzen ans 
Euer Excellenz giitigem Schreiben von gestern,” 1 wo es heisst 
x., Hatte man den Entscheidungskampf verschieben konnen bis durch 
Napoleons Tod neue Crisen eintreten, so ware es eines ldeinen Opfers 
werth gewesen. 

2,, Das Ausland wird uns verhindern die Friichte des Sieges einzuemten 
und dieser Krieg wird vielleicht nur den Anfang einer Serie von Kriegen 
bilden. 

Das Hinausschieben der Crisis war auch mein bestandiges Ziel und 
in diesem Sinne befiirworlete ich im verflossenen Sommer eine Ver- 
stiindigung mit Preussen. — Aber retrospectives Bedauern niitzt zu 
Nichts, Bismarck hat uns nicht gestattet Napoleons Verschwinden von 
der Biihne abzuwarten, er hat muthwillig die Crisis heraufbeschworen 
und jetzt gilt es vorwarts zu gehen, wollen wir nicht gleichzeitig unsere 
Stellung in Deutschland und in Italien verlieren. Die Friichte des Sieges 
werden allerdings materiell gering sein, aber die moralischen thuen uns 
vor Allem Noth, es sind die Scharten von Magenta und Solferino aus- 
zuwetzen, das Vertrauen in Oesterreicbs Stern und in Oesterreichs Wil- 
lenskraft muss neu belebt werden. Folgt dann statt des langen Friedens 
eine Serie von Kriegen, so hat auch das eine gute Seite, namlich die- 
jenige die Revolution hintanzuhalten. Inter arma silent nicht leges wie 
das lateinische Sprichwort falschlich sagt, denn das ist nicht nothwendig, 
aber die constitutionellen Schwatzer, loquaces revolutionarii, welche 
durch fortwahrende Legislation gerade die Beobachtung der leges er- 
schweren. Ohne Krieg ist fauler Friede, Revolution — drum erschreckt die 
Perspective femerer Kriege mich wenig, und ich fiirchte nicht fur in- 
human zu gelten, denn die Revolution kostet noch mehr Strdme von 
Blut, sie untergrabt den Wohlstand noch griindlicher als Kriege und — 
was das Schlimmste ist, — sie zerstort die moralische Kraft der Nation, 
welche der Krieg im Gegentheile hebt. Wenn wir also Krieg brauchen, 
aber andererseits nicht angreifen diirfen, so bleibt nichts iibrig als den 
Gegner zum Angriffe durch Anwendung solcher Mittel nothigen, welche 
streng innerhalb der Grenzen des Rechtes bleibend, uns nie zum Vor- 
wurfe gemacht werden konnen. Zu diesen rechne ich in erster Linie die 
Berufung der Stande Holsteins und die Formation des holsteinischen 

* In Blome’s handwriting. 

“■Unpublished. 

“This letter of Mensdorff’s is not preserved in the Vienna archives. 
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Conlingentes, Ich bcdauere lebbaft, dass dies noch nicht geschehen, 
denn der Aufschub kommt Preussen zu Statten. Ob die Brigade Kalik 
verloren oder nicht verloren — das ist in meinen Augen in der grossen 
Sache ein winziger Nebenpunkt. Auch ist Gablenz der Mann in Hol- 
stein einen tiichtigen Widerstand mittelst eines dem terrain angemessenen 
Guerillaskriege zu organisiren. Dass man in Holstein selbst sich schlage, 
das ist die Plauptsache. Jeder Aufschub erhoht die Eriedenssucht in 
Preussen und die geringste Nachgiebigkeit des Berliner Cabinets gewinnt 
ihm die Sympathien der erbarmlichen Mittelstaaten. Schlimmer als dies 
aber scheint mir, dass dadurch Italien in den Vordergrund tritt — das 
darf nicht sein, dort haben wir ganz Europa gegen uns und nicht etwa 
Deutschland fur uns — Deutschland liisst uns wie 1859 sitzen. Ja, wenn 
Pfordten Recht hatte ! Er meint Verstandigung mit Preussen, Aufnahme 
Schleswigs in den Bund, dadurch Provocation Frankreichs und dann 
Krieg gegen Napoleon am Rhein und in Italien. Ja freilich, das "ware 
schon und das ware auch in Deutschland popular. Aber es ist eben nicht 
zu machen; erstlich weil mit Preussen keine Verstandigung moglich ist, 
die popular ware, und weil der Franzose nicht angreifen wird, und weil 
dann Preussen und die Mittelstaaten uns in Italien nicht unterstiitzen 
werden, wo wir dann auch Frankreich zum Gegner hatten. Die Aus- 
fiihrung dieser Idee, ist meiner Ansicht nach erst moglich, wenn wir 
Preussen niedergeworfen haben und Frankreich Mine macht das linke 
Rheinufer zu nehmen. Dann macht sich vielleicht ein Schrei der Ent- 
riistung und des Patriotismus in Deutschland Luft und wir konnen 
tutti quanti die Frontveranderung gegen Frankreich vornehmen. Dem 
Carbonaro in Paris ist nicht zu trauen und wir diirfen Venedig nur 
hergeben unter der Bedingung, dass die Einheit Italiens griindlich zer- 
stort sei. Deshalb aber muss die Sache in Deutschland beginnen, und 
in Italien fortgesetzt werden. 

Ich hatte heute Audienz beim alten Konig Ludwig, der mir wiederholt 
zurief: “Nur nicht angreifen! Herrlich die Stimmung in Oesterreich! 
Gratulire dem Kaiser ! Sehr schon. Ganz anders als in Preussen. 
Bravo. Aber nicht angreifen! Und nicht den Rhein opfern, das nicht. 
Bismarck und Cavour niedertrachtige Spitzbuben. Konig Wilhelm un- 
begreiflich — Schwachkopf. Ich komme von Nizza — Stimmung ganz 
italienisch, gar nicht fur Frankreich. Baden erbarmlich. Immer so. 
Keine Neutralitat. Aber nicht angreifenl” 

Pfordten, mein kurzblickender Elihu Pfordten hat telegraphisch in 
Berlin beschworen uns schriftliche Antrage zu machen. Er zittert mehr 
denn je, dass es zum Kriege komme und meine Versicherungen hinsicht- 
lich Frankreichs finden bei ihm keinen Glauben, weil mein preussischer 
College seinerseits dasselbe aussere und Oberstlieutenant Merlin hier 
dem Gl. Tann unumwunden gesagt habe: pourquoi tenez-Vous au Pala- 
tinat, ce n’est qu’un embarras pour Vous. Deshalb bittet er ja seinen 
Gedanken gleichzeitig iiber Bundesreform und Holstein mit Preussen zu 
verhandeln, nicht verwerfen zu wollen. Wir konnen dazu immerhin ja 
sagen, wenn wir nur gleichzeitig in Holstein vorgehen. Des Landes 
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Stimme zu horen, ist ganz gerechtfertigt, gerade wenn wir unterhandeln. 

Wie hier tiber den jungen Konig rasonnirt wird, das iibersteigt alle 
Begriffe. Im Volke heissen sie Ihn nur mehr den Wagnergesellen, 

GoLt inspirire den Kaiser und Eure Excellenz — der Augenblick ist 
entscheidend fiir Oesterreieb’s Geschicke! 

In treuer Anhanglichkeit 

Euer Excellenz 
gehorsamer Blome. 
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THE SCH 5 NBRUNN CONVERSATIONS, AUGUST 20 TO 25, 1864 

List of published and unpublished sources for the discussions between 
Franz Joseph, King William, Count Rechberg, and Bismarck, concerning 
the Austro-Prussian alliance and the fate of Schleswig-Holstein. (See 
chapter iii). 

x. August 24, 1864, midnight. — Autograph note of King William for 
Bismarck at Schonbrunn. (Fritz' Hahnsen: Urspmng ttnd 
Geschichte des Artikels V des Prager Friedens I, p. 330, No. 
236). 

2. August 27, 1864. — Letter of Franz Joseph to his mother. ( Brieje 

Kaiser Franz Josephs 1 . an seine Mutter p. 338-339). 

3. August 31, 1864. — Article, inspired by Bismarck, in the semi- 

official Provinzialkorrespondenz. (Long summary in French in 
Origines IV, pp. 99-100. Shorter summary in German in Jan- 
sen-Samwer: Schleswig-Holsteins Befreimg p. 381. The ar- 
ticle was reprinted in the Austrian Gazette officielle de Venise: 
see Origines IV, p. 102). 

4. September 7, 1864. — Letter of Freiherr von Roggenbach to Grand 

Duke Friedrich I of Baden, relating a conversation with Bis- 
marck on September 6, 1864, at Baden-Baden. (Hermann 
Oncken: Grossherzog Friedrich I. von Baden und die Deutsche 
Politik von 1834-1871, I, p. 469. Variants in Karl Samwer: 
Erinnerungen an Franz von Roggenbach p. 82, and Jansen- 
Samwer p. 389). 

5. September 8, 1864. — Letter of Bismarck to Count Rechberg. (Of- 

ficial copy in Hauptarchiv des 'Auswartigen Amtes, Berlin. 
Printed in Bismarck, Die Gesammelten Werke IV, pp. 552-555, 
and Oesterreichische Rundschau XLIII, 1915, Heft 5, pp. 200- 
204. — Cf. the remark in Bismarck’s letter of October 4, 1864, 
to Rechberg, in G. W . IV, p. 567, and Heinrich von Sybel: Die 
Begriinding des deutschen Reiches III, p. 299). 

6. September xi, 1864. — Letter of Freiherr von Roggenbach to Grand 

Duke Friedrich I of Baden, relating a conversation with King 
William of Prussia, on September 8, 1864, at Baden-Baden. 
(Oncken I, p. 471). 
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7. October 6, 1864. — Article in the Augsburg Allgemeine Zeitung, No. 

283, by the Berlin correspondent (—), inspired by Bismarck 
or the Prussian Press Bureau: 

. . Wenn in Paris die Aeusserung gefallen ist dass, da 
Preussen Oesterreich den Besitz Venetiens gesichert habe, 
Italien seinerseits diesen Besitz von Frankreich sich sichem 
miisse, so ist zu bemerken dass die preussische Regierung 
niemals daran gedacht bat fur Venetien eine fdrmliche 
“ Garantie ” zu iibemehmen, was allerdings nicht aus- 
schliesst dass diese Regierung in einem gegebenen Fall und 
unter bestimmten Verhaltnissen Oesterreich zur Behaup- 
tung Venetiens Beistand leistet. . . 

8. October 24, 1864. — Undersecretary von Thile to Count Goltz, No. 

318, Gam vertrmlic.il, quoting a marginal note of King William 
on a despatch of von Thile’s, (Original in Gekeimes Staatsarchiv, 
Berlin-Dahlem) : 

“ Wer sich der Aeusserungen des Kaisers F. J. fiber die 
franzdsische Politik erinnert, die er in Schonbrunn beim 
Expose fiber die europaische Politik tat, namlich, dass man 
dem Kaiser N. bei aller und jeder Gelegenheit nicht trauen 
diirfe, da er immer stweierlei bei alien seinen politischen 
Untemehmungen be^wecke. . . 

g. November 1, 1864. — Confidential Austrian memorandum, report- 
ing Bismarck’s interview with Napoleon III at St. Cloud, Octo- 
ber 25, 18G4. (Original in the Rechberg Nachlass in the Haus-, 
Ho}-, und Staatsarchiv, Vienna. Written on private letter 
paper, unsigned, dated at Paris, the memorandum, like several 
others, appears to be the report of a confidential agent to the 
Austrian Embassy): 

“ L’Empereur Napoleon a raconte a Mr. Drouyn de Lhuys 
la Conversation qu’il a eue avec Mr. de Bismark le Mardi 
25. Octobre a Saint Cloud, Cette Conversation a eu cela 
de caracteristique qu’elle consistait presqu’entierement en 
une S6tie de questions que l’Empereur a adressees au 
President du Conseil du Roi de Prusse. 

C’est ainsi que l’Empereur a demande ce qui en est 
definitivement du pretendu traite conclu entre la Prusse et 
l’Autriche. Mr. de Bismark a nie qu’il existat un semblable 
traite et il a ajoute qu’a la verite, il y avait eu quelques 
pourparlers a ce sujet mais que finalement il avait demon- 
tre a l’Autriche les difficultes presqu’insurmontables qu’il y 
aurait a faire un pareil engagement. 

Il aurait dit au Gouvemement Autrichien: un trait6 
avec 1 ’Autriche serait ou eventuel ou definitif; s’il n’est 
qu’eventuel FAutriche n’y gagnerait pas grand’chose, car 
il dependrait tou jours de la Prusse de decider si le cas 
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auquel s’applique l’engagement est arrive ou non; si c’est au 
contraire un traite definitif, tout le desavantage serait du 
cote a la Prusse, car 1’Autriclie n’aurait qu’a faire naitre 
les questions prevues par le traite, pour decider de la 
guerre. . . . 

Une des questions les plus importantes que l’Empereur a 
adressees a Mr. de Bismark, et dont il a ensuite parle a 
Mr. Drouyn de Lhuys, etait celle-ci: que ferez-vous des 
Duches. Mr. de Bismark aurait alors repondu avec une 
grande franchise qu’il a toujours considere comme la solu- 
tion la plus [word illegible], l’annexion des DucMs b. la 
Prusse, mais qu’il n’avait pu obtenir le consentement du 
Roi. Le sort des Duches dependrait done du resultat de 
l’examen du droit du Succession.” 

10. November n, 1864. — Count Mensdorff to Count Karolyi, instruc- 

tions, No. 1. (Draft, by Biegeleben, in HHS, Vienna. Incom- 
plete resume in Sybel IV, p. 21). 

11. November 19, 1864. — Count Karolyi to Count Mensdorff, No. 

88 A, reporting several conversations with Bismarck between 
November 14 and 19, 1864. (Original, in HHS, Vienna). 

12. February 8, 1865. — 'Memorandum of Bismarck, reporting his inter- 

view with Count Karolyi on this date. ( G, W. IV. pp. 80-81). 

13. March n, 1865. — Baron Werner to Count Mensdorff, No. 26, re- 

porting a conversation between Bismarck and Count Hohenthal, 
in Berlin. (Original, in HHS, Vienna) : 

. . Eine Aeusserung des Herrn von Bismarck gegen Graf 
Hohenthal, die 1 mgefdhr folgendermassen lautet: Es ist 
ubrigens sonderbar, dass jetzt Oesterreich selbst mir dazu 
hilft, das Programm zu realisiren, welches ich im vorigen 
Sommer zu Schonbrunn, allein damals vergeblich, auf- 
stellte: nemlich zu suchen, den gemeinschaftlichen Besitz 
der Herzogtiimer bis dahin zu verlangern, wo eine ander- 
weite Constellation der europaischen Verhaltnisse auch 
andere Combinationen ermbglichen, und die inneren In- 
teressen der beiden Grossstaaten ihre Allianz noch mehr 
wie heute popular machen wiirde.” 

14. January 9, 1867. — Letter of Count Rechberg to his brother, Albert. 

(Friedrich Engel-Janosi; Graj Rechberg, V ter Kapitel zu seiner 
und Oesterreichs Geschichte p. 149. Cf. Rechberg’s letter of 
January 8, 1867, to his brother: Rechberg expressed his prefer- 
ence for the Partition of the Duchies, “ wenn Preussen in einem 
formlichen Akt die Teilung ausgesprochen und den Oester- 
reichischen Besitz Holsteins einmal defmitiv anerkannt hatte, 
was uns nicht so leicht aus diesem Besitz verdrangt haben 
wiirde, . . .” — Engel-Janosi p. 147). 
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15. May 23, 1871. — Bismarck’s interview with Freiherr Lucius von 

Ballhausen, ( Bismarck-Erinnerungen des Staatsmmisters Frei- 
herrn Lucius 11 on Ballhausen p. ix. The passage should read 
“In Wien und Schonbrunn” instead of “In Wien und eas- 
tern’’). 

16. October 3, 1887. — Reckberg’s interview with Dr. Johann Friedrich 

von Schulte. (Dr. von Schulte: “ Aus meinen Tagebiichem,” in 
Deutsche Revue XXIV, 1899, Heft x, pp, 92-93. Reprinted in 
Schulte: Lebenserinnerungen I, p. 237, footnote 7). 

17. 1889 and 1890. — Rechberg’s interviews with Dr. Heinrich Fried- 

jung, (H. Friedjung: Der Kampf um die Vorherrschaft in 
Deutschland, 10th edition, I, pp. 99-100; II, pp. 587-588, 589. 
A contrary version, which Friedjung rejected, is printed from 
Friedjung’s notes of his interview with Rechberg on May 27, 
1890, by Engel-Janosi: Historische Studien A. F. Pribram zum 
70. Geburtstag Dargebracht p. 180). 

18. June 13, 1890. — Bismarck’s interview with Dr. Heinrich Friedjung. 

(Friedjung I, pp. 98-99; II, pp. 577-578. Partially reprinted in 
Robert Pahncke: Die Parallel-En'dhlungen Bismarcks pp. 102- 

103, and in G. W. IX, pp. 48-49). 

19. 1891? — Bismarck’s account of the Schonbrunn Conferences in his 

Memoirs. ( Gedanken und Erinnerungen, popular edition 1905, 
I. PP- 373 “ 375 )- 

20. June 6, 1892. — Rechberg’s interview with an unnamed person. 

(Neue Freie Presse, No. 12403, March 3, 1899: “Ein Gesprach 
mit dem Grafen Rechberg.” The writer purports to give Rech- 
berg’s words almost word-for-word, but the account contains 
obvious exaggerations, and in the last paragraph the events are 
confused) . 

ax. July 15, i8g2. — Bismarck’s interview with John Booth and others. 
(John Booth; Personliche Erinnerungen an Bismarck p, 79, re- 
printed in Pahncke p. 103, and in G. W. IX, p. 235; 0 . Jager: 
Erlebtes und Erstrebtes p. 63, reprinted in Pahncke pp. 103- 

104, and in G. W , IX, p. 232). 
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AUSTRIAN MILITARY PREPARATIONS IN FEBRUARY AND 

MARCH 1866 1 * 

Franz Joseph took the first step on or before February 21 by ordering 
the war department to make all necessary preparations on paper. 3 * 5 Be- 
fore the end of February, a plan of campaign was ready. It contemplated 
a defensive war against Prussia and Italy.* On February 28, Franz 
Joseph, still at Budapest, sanctioned this plan of campaign “ with minor 
changes.” 1 He decided that the mobilization of the entire army should 
take place all at one time, and upon this basis he gave a score of orders: 
the intelligence bureau was asked to report upon the size and speed of 
mobilization of the Italian army; several regiments in Transylvania (the 
most distant province) were to be ready to march; the contracts for 
cannon and gun carriages were to be rushed through; and Benedek, the 
popular commander of all the forces in Venetia, was ordered to report 
in Vienna from March 6 on.“ All these preparations were to be carried 
out with the greatest possible secrecy. 

Three days later the ubiquitous Colonel Beck, who was destined to 
become Franz Joseph’s closest life-long friend,” reported that these orders 
had been executed.* The intelligence bureau declared that in North and 
Central Italy 148,000 men, well-equipped, with plenty of materiel could 
be ready for battle within four weeks of the mobilization order.” The 
war office ordered six regiments and six batteries in Galicia and Transyl- 
vania to hold themselves in readiness for marching.” Feldzeugmeister 

1 All documents cited in following sketch, unless otherwise stated, are found 

in the Vienna Kriegsarchiv , in thp division Militarkanzlei Seiner Majestat, in 
Faszikels No. 14 and No. 74/III. 

3 Protocol of the council of February ax, 1866, Appendix A, No. 14. 

3 Pencil draft, “ Der Ordre de Bataille Ende Feb. 1866,” in packet labelled 
“ Geheime Kriegsriistungsentwiirfe.” 

‘Original memorandum entitled “ Allerhochste Befehle bezuglich der eventu- 
ellen Armee-Aufstellung gegen Preussen.” Ofen, February 28, 1866. 

5 Ibid. 

“ See his biography by the director of the Kriegsarchiv, Edmund von Glaise- 
Horstenau: Franz Joseph’s Weggefdhrte, Das Leben des Generalstabschefs 
Grafen Beck (Vienna 1930), 

* Colonel Beck’s Vortrag, Vienna, March 2. 

• Undated memorandum entitled “ Aufmarsch Combination der sardo-italien- 
ischen Armee bezuglich eines Krieges gegen Oesterreich.” 

' Oesterreichs Kdmpfe im Jahre 1866 (Vienna 1867) I, p. 7 5. 
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Benedek soon arrived in the capital and on March 7 took his place in a 
conference of officers which Franz Joseph had called on the advice of 
Henikstein, his chief of staff. 10 As Mensdorff confided to the British 
ambassador, “the Emperor had not seen the Minister of War for a 
considerable time, and . . . the news from Prussia combined with reported 
overtures made at Florence from Berlin rendered it necessary to examine 
the exact condition of the Army.” 11 

This small select group of high military officials, which with varying 
membership assembled only five times during the three months preced- 
ing the war, has been magnified by Sybel and others into a council of 
marshals of the realm, to which eighteen leading 'generals from all the 
crown lands were said to have been summoned. 13 Sybel probably got his 
information from the poorly informed Prussian military attache, Count 
Groeben, 13 but he unaccountably cites as authority for his incorrect state- 
ments the Austrian official history of the war, where the dates of this 
“ conference ” (not a Marschalrat ) are correctly given. If we may trust 
Colonel Beck’s minutes, noL even Archduke Albrecht, whose advice 
weighed heavily with Franz Joseph, was present at the two March meet- 
ings. 11 From the subjects discussed, the manner of presentation, and the 
persons attending, one may fairly conclude that this “ committee ” helped 
to solve Franz Joseph’s problem of securing advice and giving instruc- 
tions with greater speed than by individual consultation. More often, 
however, the Emperor seems to have determined upon measures before- 
hand, and then presented them for further discussion, modification, or ac- 
ceptance by the conference. This was the case with the crucial decision 
to move troops into Bohemia. 15 

On March r7, the chief of staff submitted his estimate of the time 
required for the mobilization of the Austrian army : 10 the railroad au- 
thorities must have at least two weeks’ notice; one additional week is 
required to prepare the orders for them; to mobilize individual troops 
any earlier would not save time but would only increase the disorder. 

“Baron Henikstein and FML Rossbacher, of the war ministry, advocated 
an “ Ausrustungs-Comite ” to decide on preparations (Beck’s Vortrag, March 
2). 

u Bloomfield to Clarendon, March S, 1866, No. 89 Confidential (F. O. 7 
Austria 704.). 

“Sybel (IV, pp. 221-222) assumes continuous sessions from March 7 to 13. 
Friedjung (I, pp. 167, 17s) is correct in the dates of the two conferences, but 
exaggerates the attendance. Stem (IX, p. 4.55) has followed Friedjung. 

” Graf Waidersee: Denkwurdigkeiten I (Berlin 1922) p. 24, for Groeben. 

“See below. 

“See the minutes of the conference of March 14, in Appendix A, No. 15. 

“Memorandum of Henikstein for Crenncville, [Viennal, March 17, entitled: 
“ Promemoria fiber die Zeit welche zur Ausfuhrung des strategischen Auf- 
marsches erfordetlich 1 st,, und die unerlasslichen einschlagigen Massregeln.” 
(Faszikel 14). 
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In conclusion, Henikstein declared that orders to the railroads would be 
almost equivalent to open mobilization, and lie warned against counter- 
orders after the mobilization has begun: “Das grosste Unheil kann 
daraus entstehen, Voin Beginne der Bewegung bedarf man fiir den Auf- 
marsch, wenn keine Storung eintritt, 6 Wochen; also vom Tage des 
Bdjehls, 8 Wochen, wenn alle Anordnungen vorbereitet sind.” 

The personnel and the subjects of discussion in the five military con- 
ferences held under the chairmanship of the Emperor are given here in 
brief abstracts, from Colonel Beck’s meager minutes: " 

Conference of March 7, 1866, — Chairman: the Emperor. Attended 
by: FML Archdukes Leopold and Wilhelm, FZM Benedek, FML Mens- 
dorff, FML Franck, FML and First Adjutant General Crenneville, FML 
and Chief of the General Staff Baron Henikstein, FML Rossbacher, 
Major General Baron John. Secretary: Lieutenant-Colonel von Beck. 

The Emperor: “Fiir den Fall eines Krieges gegen Preussen und einer 
gleichzeitigen Kriegsausriistung und Aufstellung in Italien, ist es noch 
wiinschenswerth hier alle jene Vorarbeiten und Einleitungen zu besprech- 
en welche als Vorbereitung zu einer raschen Mobilisirung nothwendig 
sind.” 

[There follow purely military discussions, with no references to the 
political situation. No mention is made of the military arrangements 
of any other German state. Mensdorff spoke only once, concerning 
Triest.] 

Conference of March 14, 1866. — See Appendix A, No. 15. 

Conference of April 8, 1866. — Chairman: the Emperor. Attended 
by: FML Archduke Albrecht, Crenneville, Franck, Mensdorff, Henik- 
stein, Rossbacher. Secretary; Beck. 

Subject discussed: formation of a reserve army; 5th battalions. 
[There follows a long military discussion. Benedek spoke against raising 
volunteers. Archduke Albrecht said that they had been raised in every 
war, and in such a popular war as this against Prussia, would be pro- 
posed on every hand. No remarks by Mensdorff are reported.] 

Conference of May 13, 1866. — Chairman: the Emperor. Attended 
by: Benedek, Crenneville, Franck, Mensdorff, Henikstein, GM von Kris- 
manic, Colonel Ritter von Schbnfeld. Secretary: Beck. 

Subject discussed: whether and how to strengthen the Kalik brigade, 
as Gablenz desires, in cooperation with the Hanoverian army; the ques- 
tion of the cooperation of the 8th federal army corps, where it should 
be stationed and in what manner it should cooperate. 

” Faszikel 14: "1866. Akten den Feldzug Betreffend.” The minutes of all 
five meetings are in the handwriting of Colonel Beck. Each one is entitled 
simply “Conferenz unter dem Allerhocbsten Vorsitze Seiner Majestat des 
Kaisers.” 
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Discussion: Indefinite news from the German states. Desirable to 
have a Bavarian officer come to Vienna. The 8 th corps will have to pro- 
tect Mainz. Prince Alexander of Hesse must negotiate with Nassau and 
now or later with Electoral Hesse concerning union of their troops with 
8th corps. Colonel Schonfeld will find out whether an effort should be 
made from here to influence these governments, He is to stop a day in 
Munich to orient himself, and then to report to Prince Alexander the 
present views as to Mainz and the “ Aufmarsch ” of the 8tli corps. 

Conference of May 17, 1866. — Chairman: the Emperor. Attended 
by: Benedek, Crenneville, Franck, Mensdorff, Henikstein. Secretary: 
Beck. 

Subjects discussed: transportation of Saxon supplies through Austria; 
mission of Colonel Wimpffen to Cassel; retreat of the Kalik brigade 
from Holstein. 

Discussion: The Saxon supplies to be temporarily transported to 
southwestern Bohemia. Wimpffen is to secure the junction of the Hes- 
sian troops with the 8th army corps. The doubtful attitude of Hanover 
makes a decision regarding the future action of the Kalik brigade im- 
perative. Benedek thinks the brigade should stand its ground to the 
last rather than capitulate. Henikstein suggests that all but a very small 
detachment be withdrawn at once. Mensdorff “ haltet den Moment fur 
eine solche Massregel, die gleichzeitig die holsteinische Frage vor den 
Bund bringen miisste, fur unzeitig und wiirde dadurch Holstein so gut 
wie aufgegeben werden.” 

The Emperor concluded, “es handle sich fur die Brigade Kalik nur 
Boch um die Alternative, ob sie in nachster Zeit schon herausgezogen 
werden soil oder ob man sie daselbst zu Grunde gehen lassen wolle. 
Wird die Brigade zuriickgezogen, so muss dies auch offen ausgesprochen 
werden; doch ist es heute noch nicht an der Zeit diesen Riickmarsch 
anzuordnen, es muss noch Zeit gewonnen werden, um die Ausriistung und 
den Aufmarsch der Armee zu ermoglichen und muss sich auch die Situa- 
tion in Hannover vollstandig klaren ; aber vorbereitet muss Alles werden, 
um die Abberufung und den Rilcktransport der Brigade im Falle des 
Bedarfes so rasch und unbehindert ais moglich durchfijhren zu konnen. 

“ Die Erganzungen fiir die Brigade Kalik sind nicht abzusenden, Fmlt. 
B. Gablenz ist von Seiten des Ministers des Aussern durch, ein beruhigen- 
des Schreiben zum Aushaaren aufzufordern, und Gm. Prinz Solms ist 
allsogleich nochmals nach Hannover zu entsenden, um die dortige Situ- 
ation aufzuklaren. . . 
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as to Austria’s relation to the Diet 
and to Prussia, 213 ff., 331; sug- 
gestion of, to Werther concerning 
Prussia and Augustenburg, 229-231; 
supports Mensdorff’s plan of federal 
reform, 352; and the Karolyi in- 
terpellation, 366-368; tries to se- 
cure action to force Bismarck to 
war, 458 f. 

Bismarck-Schdnhausen, Otto Eduard 
Leopold von, Prussian minister at 
Diet of German Confederation 
(1851-59), at St. Petersburg (1859- 
62), at Paris (1862), minister- 
president and minister of foreign 
affairs (1862-67), relation of, to 
King William, 32 ; opposition to, in 
Prussian court, 228 f,, 376 f.; de- 
velopment of ideas on Austro- 
Prussian relations, 6 and note 7, 
69, 119 L, 132, 234, 242 f.; funda- 
mental policy of, toward Austria, 
32, 477-484; comparison of aims 
and methods of, with those of Franz 
Joseph, 519-521; ultimate objec- 
tive of, in Duchies, 61, 65, 103 f., 
164, 198 ff., 243; attitude and pol- 
icy of, toward secondary states, 96- 
101 and note 55, 107, 165-169, 208 
ff. ; estimate of Napoleon III by, 
125 f.; and France, 265; and Rus- 
sia, 308 f.; attitude of Austrian 
court toward, 30 ff., 126; first state- 
ment of policy to Austria (1862), 
x8, 22 and note 48; and the Small- 
Germany party, 18 f.; thwarts the 
Furstentag reform, 20; not disin- 
clined toward entente with Austria 
(1863), 22; works to entangle Aus- 
tria in active opposition to Den- 
mark, 57 f ,, 62 ; part of, in modi- 
fying article V of alliance treaty 
with Austria (January 1864), 62- 
64; presents various plans about 
the disposition of the Duchies, 69 f., 
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74 £.; diplomacy of, at London 
Conference, 74-79; support of, for 
Oldenburg, 82, 102 and notes 84 and 
86, 169, 243 f. and note 44; moves 
and motives of, in closing weeks of 
Danish war, 84 L; objectives of, in 
peace terms, 85 f£.; and Rendsburg 
incident, 91 ff. ; attitude of, toward 
Austria’s request for eventual tariff 
union, 100, 107 and note 106, 121, 
127, 133-141, 164; diplomacy of, 
shows lack of loyalty to Austrian 
alliance, 101 f., 302 ff.; reasons of, 
for urging Schbnbrunn visit, 103 f . ; 
efforts of, at Schonbiunn to reach 
agreement on Duchies, 107-121 ; 
compensation offers of, to Austria, 
(guarantee of Austrian territory), 
70, m ff., 181 note 101, (money 
payment), no, 181, 183 and note 
120, 212 f., 289, (cession of terri- 
tory), 87 f., no, 225 f-> 3 1 ! f. and 
note 83, 357, (partition of Duchies), 
181, 260 and note 18, Appendix A 
No. 5; stales determination to con- 
trol Duchies (October 1864), 169; 
delays presentation of demands for 
Prussian privileges in Duchies, 175, 
179 and note 94, 185; reveals de- 
mands, 196 f, ; arrangements of, to 
Prussianize Duchies, 200 ff.; sup- 
ports idea of calling Estates of 
Duchies, 217 f., 241 f. and note 30; 
meets defeat in Kiel affair, 221 and 
note 159, 222 f.; response of, to 
Varnbiiler’s mediation plan for 
Duchies, 234; pushes opposition to 
Augustenburg, 237-240, 243, 248; 
advice of, in council of May 29 
(1865), 239 f-. 48L 542 ff.; de- 
mands of, upon Austria (May -July 
1865), 238 f., 248; works to turn 
William toward war, 237-240, 246 f., 
249, 481 ; and Blome at Gastein, 
257-262, 289 f.; agrees to adminis- 
trative partition of Duchies at Gas- 
tein, 258-262, 482; fosters relations 
between Italv and 7 nllnpreif l 


303 f.; means by which, prevented 
Pfordten’s opposition, 271 ; reasons 
for willingness of, to push toward 
war in July 1865, 276 f. ; conces- 
sions of, to Austria following Gas- 
tein, 292 f.; attacks Austrian policy 
in Holstein, 324 f.; seizes on Al- 
tona affair as pretext for quarrel 
with Austria, 327 f., 333 f ; in- 
creases tension by talk of war, 
335-337, 344, 359 f-> 3&4 f-> 3731 
and council of February 28 (1866), 
343, 354, 356, 36o; moves toward 
Italian alliance, 343 f., 360, 3^3, 
406 f.; plans to reform Confedera- 
tion, 343 ff-, 358 f., 397, 399 f-, 
467 ; reasons of, in his scheme for 
federal reform, 345 ff.; moves of, 
to cool relations between Austria 
and her neighbors, 347 f., 442 f.; 
and Hungarian opposition to Aus- 
tria, 348; secret negotiations of, 
with Augustenburg (1866), 348; 
military movements ordered by,' 
364, 372, 401 f„ 456; interpellated 
as to war intentions, 367 ff., 375, 
402, 458; circular of, to German 
states (March 1866), 373; checked 
by Mensdorff’s peace efforts, 375 ; 
position of, threatened by media- 
tion proposals, 375-379! al 'd the 
Italian troop movements, 386 f. ; 
works to secure Bavarian neutral- 
ity, 394, 396 f. ; and the Gablenz 
mediation proposal, 415 ff.; atti- 
tude of, in relation to France in 
Gablenz negotiations, 418-421; mo- 
tives of, in Gablenz negotiations, 
421-425; accepts invitation to con- 
gress, 430; struggle against Mens- 
dorff to’ win Hanover, 451, 453; 
confused instructions of, to Man- 
teuffel to occupy Holstein, 463 ; last 
meeting of, with Karolyi, 466; 
forced to take initiative in hostili- 
ties, 472; underestimate of, by 
Europe, 489. (See Prussia, Wll- 

liam T rnnwril nf rr.mioW.wA 
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Bleichrbder, Gerson, Berlin banker | 
and confidanl of Bismarck, jir f. 

Blome, Gustav Count, Austrian min- 1 
ister at Munich, 199, 206 note 65, 
312, 358, 371, 394> 432, 471. 493 f.I 
and Pfordten on the question of 
the rights of the Diet and Augusten- 
burg in the Duchies, 190 ff., 195; 
and Mensdorff plan means to pre- 
sent pro-Augustenburg resolution in 
the Diet, 207 1; approves Pford- 
ten’s suggestion about Duchies’ war 
expenses, 219; mission of, to Gas- 
tein planned, 251-256; first mission 
to Gastein, 257-262, Appendix A, 
No. 9; arguments of, in council of 
August (1865), 277, 279 f.; second 
mission to Gastein, 284, 288, 289 f.; 
advantageous position of, against 
Bismarck, 289; reports Bavaria’s 
attitude, (February 1866), 341, 
(March), 395, (May), 402 f.; urges 
force against Prussia, 342 f., 374, 
432, Appendix A, No. 1:9 ; works to 
break Bavaria’s resistance against 
supporting Austria, 396 f.; urges 
taking Duchies question to Diet, 
457 f,, 461; estimate of policy of, 
509 and note 81. 

Bloomfield, John Arthur Douglas 
Lord, British ambassador at Vienna 
(1861 f.), 372, 3S6; states Eng- 
land’s probable attitude in case of 
Austro-Prussian war, 266 f,; views 
of, about Venetia, 308, 311, 409; 
inquires of Austria her intention 

i 

about congress at Paris, 431. 

Brandenburg, Erich, German his- 
torian, 32 note 88, 125 note 13, 260 
note 19. 

Brandis, Hanoverian minister of war, 
453- 

Braun, Adolf Ritter von, Austrian 
charge at Frankfurt (1864-65), di- 
rector of the emperor’s civil chan- 
cellery (1865 f,), 329, 

Bray-Steinburg, Otto Count von, Ba- 


varian minister at Vienna, igo f., 

395- 

Brunswick, 209; duke of, 452, 452. 

Buol-Schaucnstein, Karl Ferdinand 
Count, Austrian minister of foreign 
affairs (1852-59), 12 f. 

Carl, prince of Bavaria, general, 447. 

Chotek, Bohuslav Count, Austrian 
chargd at Berlin, 141, 169, 181 f., 
324, 493- 

Christian of Gliicksburg, from No- 
vember 1863 king of Denmark as 
Christian IX, 23. 

Clarendon, George William Frederick 
Villiers, Earl of Clarendon, British 
minister of foreign affairs (1865- 
66), 124, 302, 377, 386, 389, 474; 
states British official opinion about 
the Duchies, 72 ; opinion of result 
of London Conference, 81; offers 
mediation, 378; urges Austria to 
give up Venetia, 409; attitude of, 
toward congress at Paris, 429 f. 

Coburg mediation, 375-377. 

Compensation to Austria: for cession 
of her rights in Duchies, sugges- 
tions for, 70, 87 f., no ff., 18 r and 
note 101, 183 and note 120, 212 f., 
225 f., 289, 312 f, and note 83, 317, 
357> Appendix A, Nos. 5, 6, 11 ; for 
proposed cession of Venetia to Italy, 
suggestions for, 37 f„ 42 ff., in ff., 
229, 307 ff.; conclusions on sincerity 
of Bismarck in his suggestions for, 
479 f. 

Confederation, German (see Diet). 

Congress, negotiations for European, 
(December 1863), 22, (May 1866), 
4x0, 428 ff., 461. 

Council of ministers: Austrian, (1864) 
January 10, 59 f.; May 25, 529 ff.; 
October 31, 531 ff.; (1865) Janu- 
ary n, 534 «•; April 7, 215 f-; 
August 5, 274-283; September 19, 
554 f-; (1866) February 21, 337 ff,, 
560 ff.; April 8, 564 f, ; April 21, 
384 f., 565 ff.; June 11, 436; ficus- 
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sian, (1865) May 29, 239 £., 481, 
542 ff. ; (1866) February 28, 343, 
3S4. 33 6, 360. 

Cowley, Henry Richard Charles 
Wellesley Earl, British ambassador 
at Paris (1852-67), 439. 

Crenneville, Franz Folliot Count von, 
first adjutant general of Austria 
(1839-67), 29, 99 notes 67 and 68, 
331 , 382, 38S1 Sio. 

Dalwigk zu Lichtenfels, Reinhard 
Baron von, president of the coun- 
cil, minister of foreign and internal 
affairs of He&se-Darmstadt (1830 
ff.), 329, 468; agrees to support 
Augustenburg candidacy, 189; of- 
fers military aid to Austria, 270, 
286, 391, 443. 

Deak, Ferenc, Hungarian statesman, 
I3> 16, 230, 298 f. 

Delbriick, Rudolf von, expert in the 
Prussian ministry of commerce, 
I3S ff. 

Denmark, 127; quarrel with German 
Confederation, 23 f,, 56, 38; rejects 
Augustenburg at London Confer- 
ence, 78; sues for peace, 84; pre- 
liminary peace terms with, negoti- 
ated, 83 ff.; attitude of, as war 
looms, 442. (See Frederik VII, 
Christian of Gliicksburg). 

Diet of German Confederation, 4, 8, 
21, 35, 90, III f., 119 f„ 187 f„ 221, 
338, 34L 362, 366, 443, 432, 480; 
Austrian supremacy in, 5 f.; Bis- 
marck as envoy to, 6; quarrel of, 
with Denmark, 33 ; part of, in bring- 
ing about Austro -Prussian alliance, 
63, 66; Rechberg and Bismarck 
disagree on interests of, in Schles- 
wig-Holstein question, 93-101 ; 
moves by which, is excluded from 
helping solve the Duchies problem 
165-168; efforts to regain rights 
of, in the Duchies problem, 186 ff. 
198 ff., 206-210, 286; success of 
Beust-Pfordten plan in the Diet 


210; informed of Gastein conven- 
tion, 295 f.; reform plans for, 343 
ff-> 33° f-, 358 f., 397. 399 f-, 4i5, 
446, 459 f., 467; Austria promises 
to refer Duchies question to, in 
case Prussia intends war, 362 f., 
367. 37°, 401; interpellation of 
Bismarck by, urged, 370 f., 402 ; 
final moves in placing Duchies ques- 
tion before, 436-462; vote of, for 
disarmament, 461; votes mobiliza- 
tion of federal troops, 468 f. ; with- 
drawal of Prussia from, 469; end 
of. 473. 

Disarmament moves, 37s, 379 f., 383, 
387, 399, 410. 450, 461. 

Drouyn de Lhuys, Edouard, French 
minister of foreign affairs (1862- 
September 1866), 30, 127, 129 f., 
162 f . ; efforts of, to effect rap- 
prochement with Austria, (October 
1864 to July 1863), 262-266, 283, 
(1866), 410, 433; reassures Austria 
in regard to French attitude about 
Italy, 304 ff.; urges Austria to ac- 
cept invitation to congress at Paris, 

429 f- 

Dualism, in German affairs, 21, 168, 
212, 256, 413, 478, 482. 

Edelsbeim, Ludwig Baron von, min- 
ister of Baden at Vienna (1863- 
63), minister president of Baden 
(1865 f .) , 468; advice of, to Austria 
to be firm against Prussia, 331; 
efforts of, to hold Baden from 
Prussian support, 392, 443. 

Eder, Karl Baron von, Austrian 
consul-general at Bukarest, 443 f. 
Elizabeth, dowager queen of Prussia, 
37 S- 

England, S3, 72, 112, 389, 429, 439, 
443; attitude of, toward Austria 
and France, 36; attitude of, in re- 
gard to Austria and Italian claims 
to Venetia, 37 f,; attitude of, in the 
rivalry between Austria and Prus- 
sia, 38-40; proposes London Con- 
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ference to end war against Den- 
mark, 68 ; compromise proposals 
of, in regard to status of the Duchies, 
76, 78 f,; influence of, in Austria’s 
decision to withdraw from Danish 
war, 84 f.; and Austria, (1864) , 114, 
(1865), 301 f., 310, 312, (1866), 
354; offers mediation, 378 and note 
204; presses Austria to cede Ve- 
netia, 408 f. (See Clarendon, Pal- 
merston, Russell, Victoria). 

Ernst IX, duke of Saxe- Coburg-Go tha, 
efforts of, to secure Bismarck’s dis- 
missal, 376, 454- 

Estates ( Stdnde ) of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein, proposal to call, 217 f., 241 
ff. and note 30; convened, 462. 

Esterhazy, Moriz Count, Austrian 
minister without portfolio (1861- 
66), 60, 144, 167, 251 f., 292 f., 
3i3i 353, 381 ff., 495 i influence of, 
146 ff. ; character and aims of, 147- 
149 and note 130; conclusions on 
ability and policy of, 499-503 ; views 
of, concerning settlement of Duchies 
problem, 169 f., 197, 2:2 f., 255, 
312, Appendix A, Nos. 6, 14; fa- 
vors money compensation for 
Duchies, 2x2, Appendix A, No. 6; 
desire of, to prolong Austro -Prus- 
sian accord, 213, 282 f., 306; efforts 
of, for compromise with Hungary, 
240 f. ; and the Malaguzzi proposal, 
308 j weakens in support of Austro- 
Prussian alliance, 332, 338, Appen- 
dix A, Nos. 12, 14; proposals of, 
at February (r866) council, 338, 
Appendix A, No. 14; attitude of, 
toward federal reform plan of 
Mensdotff, 352 ; upholds Mensdorff’s 
peace policy, 374, 380; estimate of 
responsibility of, for defeat of 
Mensdorfl's peace policy, 385-386; 
and the Gablenz mediation, 414, 
425 if.; and the congress at Paris, 
431 f.; objects to French demands, 
436, 439! urges delay in taking 
Duchies question to Diet, 457 f.; 


lacks ideas on iuture organization 
of Europe, 471; dismissal of, 474. 

Eugenie, empress of the French, 49, 
127, 28s, 406 f. 

February patent of 1861, 14 f. 

Federal reform, movement for, in 
early ’60s, 17 and note 34; Austria’s 
proposals at the Filrslentag, 19 f.; 
Bismarck’s plan for, 343 ff., 358 f., 
397, 399 f., 466 f. ; Mensdorff’s plan 
for, 350 ff.; Pfordten’s plan to link, 
with the Duchies question, 446, 
459 1 

Fleury, Emile Felix Count, French 
general, 126. 

France, 53, 108, 112, 223, 227, 247, 
261, 338 f., 378, 389, 442, 455, 460; 
negotiations with Prussia for com- 
mercial treaty, 18; enmity of, to- 
ward Austria aroused by Polish af- 
fair, 22 ; secret support for Bismarck 
by, at London Conference, 69; be- 
lief of, in a plebiscite in the Duchies, 
78, 2x8 £.; and Austria (1864-1865), 
124-131, 157, 161 ff., 200, 213, 263- 
266, 285, 301 f ., 305; alliance with, 
urged by Biegeleben, 150-152; and 
Prussia, 265, 285 f., 289; and Aus- 
tria (1866), 354 f., 403-408, 410, 
433 ff.; estimate of Austrian official 
policy toward, 407 f.; neutrality of, 
sought by Austria through Mens- 
dorff’s proposals of April (1866), 
410 ff.; proposal to Austria from, 
concerning Rhinelands, 412 ; in the 
Gablenz negotiations, 416, 418-421. 
(See Drouyn, Napoleon III, Con- 
gress, Gramont, Metternich). 

Franck, Karl Ritter von, Austrian 
minister of war (1864-66), 382, 
385; criticism of policy of, 504. 

Frankfurt affair (October 1865), 313 
f., Appendix A, No. to. 

Franz Joseph I, emperor of Austria, 
King of Hungary, etc. (1848-1916), 
87, 103 f., 125, 250, 282, 313, 374, 
462, 472; personal qualities and 
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ability of, 24 ff., 515, 518; pride 
and belief of, in his and Austria’s 
position, 4, 26-33, 359> 5*7! diplo- 
matic policy of, and criticism there- 
of, 136-139, 339 f. ; conclusions on 
responsibility of, for Austrian di- 
plomacy, 496 f., 314-318; compari- 
son of methods of, with those of 
Bismarck, 319-321; demands un- 
conditional support by ministers, 
13; persons who influenced ideas 
of, 29; confidence of, in Esterhazy, 
148; attitude of, toward Bismarck, 
212, 520-324; and King William I 
of Prussia, 8, 106 ff., 225, 291 ff., 
323, Appendix A, No. 7; attitude 
of, toward France, no, 156 f., 213, 
toward Italy, 157, 307 ff,, 310 ff., 
toward German states, 156, 157 
note 133, 362 f,, toward England, 
137, toward Russia, 8, 137; reac- 
tion of, to public opinion, 90, 328 f.; 
foreign policy outlined by (Oc- 
tober 1864), 156-160, Appendix A, 
No. 3 ; desire and efforts of, for 
entente with Prussia, 7, 22, 24, 32, 
149 and note 139, 156; at Teplitz 
(i860), 8; at Schonbiunn (1864), 
109 ff.; upholds Prussian alliance, 
I33i i39> 1 4 I > 1S6 f-; attitude of, 
toward dualistic arrangement in 
Germany, 21, 2ts; attitude of, as 
between Prussia and secondary 
states, 93 ff., 118 f., 156 f.; dislike 
of Prussia’s relations with France 
and Italy, 18 ; presents plan for fed- 
eral reform at Furstentag , 19 f.; 
consents to pushing war into Den- 
mark, 67 f.; attitude of, about 
Augustenburg, 82 f.; disillusioned 
by Bismarck’s attitude in affair of 
removal of federal troops from 
Duchies, 168 f.; and negotiations 
with Prussia concerning Duchies, 
109 ff., 157, 182, 197, 238 1, 400 f 
relations between, and Napoleon 
(1859-63), 40-46, 48; efforts of ; 
for rapprochement with France 


(1864), 162 f., (1865), 306, (1866), 
405; asserts rights in Kiel affair, 
221 ff. ; attitude of, following Bis- 
marck’s charges (May-July 1863), 
242, 232, 236; and partition of 
Duchies, 274 and note 106, 280 f. ; 
and agreement of Gastein, 291; 
concessions of, about Duchies fol- 
lowing Gastein, 292 f.; and com- 
pensations question, 312; instructs 
Gablenz to abide by agreement of 
Gastein, 313 f.; determination of, 
not to yield further to Prussian de- 
mands in Duchies, 328-332, 334; 
decides against military measures, 
(February 1S66), 338 f.; fails to 
support Mensdorfl’s plan for fed- 
eral reform, 352 ; troop movements 
ordered by, 360 f., 363; and the 
Karolyi interpellation, 367 ff.; and 
disarmament efforts, 373, 380; won 
to the side of armament, 380-383 ; 
mobilizes, 388, 456; and the Ga- 
blenz mediation proposal, 425-428; 
attitude of, toward congress at Paris, 
431-433 1 negotiations of, with Na- 
poleon leading to alliance treaty, 
433 f.; states Austria’s desires as 
result of French treaty, 437 f. ; ef- 
forts of, to secure unity of federal 
military forces, 446 ff.; favors de- 
lay before taking Duchies question 
to Diet, 457 f.; last meeting of, 
with Werther, 466; refuses to fire 
first shot against Prussia, 471; acts 
of, after war of 1866, 474, 322 ff. 
(See Austria; council of ministers). 

Frederick, hereditary prince of Augus- 
tenburg (“Duke Frederick VIII of 
Schleswig-Holstein’’), 102, 169, 196 
f„ 200 f., 242, 313, 316, 366, 371, 
390, 401, 426, 430, 437, 461 ; claims 
of, to Schleswig-Holstein supported 
by German states except Austria 
and Prussia, 23; plans to support 
candidacy of, as head of a state 
made from the Duchies, 72-78, 186 

ff., 108 f.. 206 ff . I'll' serrptlv ar- 
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cepts Bismarck’s program, 230 f ; 
opposition of Bismarck to, 337-240, 
243, 246 ff., 237 L; support given 
to, by Austria, 198, 207 f., 210, 
218 f, 229 ff. 245, 237, 269, Ap- 
pendix A, No 2 ; Gablenz’ attitude 
toward, prescribed, 313 £.; Gablenz 
and, 318, 322 ; effort to buy off, by 
Bismarck, 348, 

Frederick I, grand duke of Baden, 189, 

Frederick 'William, crown prince of 
Prussia, 239, 373, 473 

Frederick William I, elector of Hesse- 
Cassel, 190, 433 and note 73. 

Frederick William IV, king of Prus- 
sia (1840-61), 4, 5. 

Frederik VII, king of Denmark, duke 
of Schleswig, Holstein, and Lauen- 
burg (died November 1863), 23. 

Friedjung, Heinrich, Austrian his- 
torian, 154, 214, 318, 383, 419. 

Friedrich Karl, prince of Prussia, gen- 
eral, 92 ; mission to Vienna (Janu- 
ary 1863), 182 f. 

Frobel, Julius, political writer at- 
tached to the Austrian ministry of 
state (1861-63), to the foreign 
ministry of Wurtcmberg (1866), 
494; mission to Miltelstaaten (Aug- 
ust-Sept. 1864), 90 and note 29; 
mission to Paris (April 1866), 433. 

Fiinen expedition, 84, 86 f. 

Furstentag, 19 ff., 45, 112. 

Gablenz, Anton Baron von, member 
of Prussian parliament, mediation 
plan and efforts of, 414-428, 438, 
Appendix A, No. 18. 

Gablenz, Ludwig Baron von, Aus- 
trian general, Statthalter of Hol- 
stein (September 1865-June 1866), 
3+9. 366, 38S, 449, 433, 456 f , 470; 
appointed Statthalter, 292; instruc- 
tions to, from Ballplatz, 315 f.; 
talks of, with Manteuffel about 
compensation for Austria, 3x2 f.; 
instructions to, for his conduct in 
Holstein, 313 L, 318 f., 327; neutral 


and moderate policy of, in Hol- 
stein, 316, 319 ff, 326; relations 
between, and Manteuffel, 317, 320 
L, 322 f. ; insists on non-intcrference 
by Prussia in Holstein, 321 ff.; errs 
in allowing mass meeting at Altona, 
326 £., 334; urges Vienna to act 
against Prussian aggressiveness, 327, 
331 ; upholds Mensdorff’s peace 
policy, 374; part of, in the Gablenz 
mediation proposal, 414, 416, 418; 
opinion of, about plan to link Han- 
overian forces with his own, 450; 
receives instructions to convene 
Estates, 462; evacuates Holstein, 
463-466; estimates Austrian diplo- 
matic methods, 490. 

Gagern, Maximilian Baron von, ex- 
pert for publicity in the Austrian 
ministry of foreign affairs (to 1865), 
expert for commercial matters 
(1863 f.), 72 note 71, 136 and note 
64, 146, 308 note 78. 

Gastein, missions to, 231-262, 284, 
288 ff., Appendix A, No. 9; con- 
vention of, 289 ff., 294, 462 ; con- 
vention of, upheld by Austria in 
Holstein, 313 f., 318 f,, 321. 

Geiger, Baron de, deputy in the 
French corps Mgislatif, 453 and note 
90. 

George I, king of Greece, 124. 

George V, king of Hanover, vacilla- 
tion of, on eve of Austro-Prussian 
conflict, 450-453 ; suggestion of, to 
cooperate with Austrian forces, 430 ; 
promises of, to Austria, 453 

German states, the, 401, 480; circular 
to, from Bismarck proposing fed- 
eral reform, 399; meet at Augsburg 
to form reply to Bismarck’s pro- 
posal, 400; Austria’s regard for, 
in Gablenz negotiations, 423 ff.; 
and the Austro-French treaty, 441 ; 
armament moves by, 444; and the 
Bamberg conference, 445, 448 f., 
45i; smaller, and their attitude to- 
ward Prussia and Austria, 454. 
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Gladstone, William Ewart, 409. 

Glatz, county of, cession of, to Aus- 
tria mooted, 172, 22s f- 

Coltz, Robert Heinrich Ludwig Count 
von der, Prussian ambassador at 
Paris (1S62-69), 266, 289, 297, 343, 
376. 4°3 f. 

Govone, Giuseppe, Italian general, 
344. 363. 366, 406. 

Gorchakov, Aleksandr Mikhailovich 
Prince, Russian minister of foreign 
affairs (1856-82), 33 f., 309, 347, 
429 

Gramont, Antoine Alfred Agenor Duke 
of, French ambassador at Vienna 
(1861-70), 50, 119 f., 126 f„ 130, 
161, 248, 285, 336, 409, part of, in 
negotiations between Austria and 
France (May-June 1866), 435 ff. 

Great-Germany ( Gross - D evt sch) 
movement, 19, 21. 

Greece, 124. 

Grunne, Karl Count, first adjutant 
general and chief of Franz Joseph’s 
military cabinet (to 1859), 29. 

Halbhuber von Festwill, Baron, Aus- 
trian civil commissioner in Schles- 
wig, Holstein, and Lauenburg 
(January-August, 1865), 199 f., 
250, 254, 276, passive resistance 
of, to Bismarck’s pro-Prussian 
propaganda in Duchies, 205 f., 220; 
part of, in Kiel affair, 221 ff. ; re- 
marks attributed to, by Bismarck, 
237 note 7; recalled, 292. 

Hamburg, 210; telegraph treaties, 94 
and note 48, 95, 107. 

Handel, Maximilian Baron von, Aus- 
trian minister at Stuttgart (1850- 
66), efforts of, to secure South 
German aid for Austria, 392 f, 
Hanover, 21, 97, 164 ff-, 189 f., 210, 
402, 44s, 462, 469, 473; Rendsburg 
incident, 91 ff.; importance of Kiel 
affair to, 224 f.; rapprochement of, 
with Austria following Kiel affair, 
224 f., 267 ff. ; resists Bismarck on 


Zollverein recognition of Italy, 268 
f , 303 ; importance of, to Austria 
in case of war, 390, 449 f.; struggle 
between Mensdorff and Bismarck 
for support of, 449-453; offers 
made to, to win its alliance, 451 f. 
and note 68; decides to support 
Austria, 452 f. (See George V, 
Platen, Ingelheim). 
Hatzfeld-Dietrichstein, Countess, 377 
Henikstein, Alfred Baron von, chief 
of staff of the Austrian army, 381 f., 
385. 

Herwarth von Bittenfeld, Prussian 
general, 254, 258. 

Hesse-Cassel, 190, 390, 469, 473 ; 

promises to support Austria, 453 
(See Frederick William). 
Hesse-Darmstadt, 267, 270, 313, 391, 
444 f., 469, offers to support Aus- 
tria, 270, 286, 39L 445- (See 
Dalwigk) . 

Hock, Karl Baron von, expert in the 
Austrian ministry of commerce, 
135. 137, 139. 141. 

Hofmann, Leopold Friedrich von, 
Austrian civil commissioner in Hol- 
stein (September 1865-June 1866), 
323, 327 ; idea of, for compromise 
settlement of Duchies problem, 255 
f ; argues with Manteuffel for com- 
pensation offers for Austria, 312 f., 
Appendix A, No. 11, 

Hohenthal, Karl Adolf Count von, 
Saxon minister at Berlin (1852 ff.), 
335. 364- 

Hohenzollem Principalities, cession 
of, mooted, 172, 225 f, 232 f., 456 
note 94. 

Holstein, 457; instructions to Gablenz 
for administration of, 315 L. 3x8 f.; 
neutral and moderate policy for, 
pursued by Gablenz, 316, 319 f., 
326; Austria insists on non-inter- 
ference from Prussia in, 321 ff.; 
Estates of, called, 462; evacuated 
by Gablenz, 463-466. (See Ga- 
blenz. Hofmann 5 
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Hiibner, Joseph Alexander Baron 
von, Austrian ambassador at the 
papal court (i860), 374. 

Httgel, ICarl Baron von, minister of 
foreign affairs of WUrtemberg 
(1855-October 1864), 97. 

Hungary, 13, 16, 218, 337. 3^5. 4 2 7, 
471; and February patent, 14 f.; 
repressive measures used in, by 
Schmerling, 16; ambitions of Ester- 
hazy for, 148, 240 f. ; visits of 
Franz Joseph to, 148, 298 f.; con- 
cessions to, offered by Franz Joseph 
(1865), 298 f.; Bismarck and, 348. 

Ingelheim, Count, Austrian minister 
at Hanover, 209, 268; part of, in 
winning Hanover to Austria’s side, 
45° ft- 

Italy, 18, 27, 33, 53, iQ2, 108, 127, 
213, 261, 264, 268, 285, 374, 409, 
435, 433 f.; convention of, with 
Napoleon, 128 f., i6r ff.; attitude 
of Franz Joseph toward, 157. 213, 
339 f. ; relations of, with Prussia, 
242, 234, 265 f., 272, 289, 3Hi 343 f.. 
40S f. j attitude of Ballplatz to- 
ward, stated (May 1865) , 264; con- 
cessions offered to, by Austria, 263, 
300 {., 310 f.; Austria and France 
confer about, 304 f., 404-407; al- 
liance of, with Austria proposed by 
Malaguzzi, 307; troop movements 
in, defeat Mensdorff’s efforts to- 
ward peace, 381-384, 387; relations 
of Napoleon with, 404, 406; esti- 
mate of Austrian policy toward, 
407 f.; neutrality of, sought by 
Austria through Mensdorff’s pro- 
posals of April (1866), 410 ff.; ac- 
cepts invitation to congress of 
Paris, 430. (See Govone, La Mar- 
mora, Victor Emanuel). 

John, king of Saxony, 425; tries to 
secure aid of Bavaria for Austro - 
federal cause, 393 ; opinion on union 
with Austrian military forces, 448 f. 


Kaiserfeld, Moritz von, Austrian lib- 
eral politician and editor, 471. 

Kalchberg, Josef Baron von, expert in 
the Austrian ministry of commerce 
(1861-65), 13s ff. 

Karl, prince of Hohenzollern, elected 
to rule Danubian principalities, 
443 f- 

Karl I, king of Wiirtemberg, attitude 
of, toward Austria and Prussia, 
189, 455- 

Karl Alexander, grand duke of Saxe- 
Weimar, 415, 454- 

Karl Anton, prince of Hohenzollern- 
Sigmaringen, mission to Vienna 
(November 1864), 167 and note 43, 
180 and note 98. 

Karolyi, Alois Count, Austrian min- 
ister at Berlin (1859-66), 18, 22 
and note 48, 65, 161, 171, 186, 199 
£■> 240. 334. 346, 373. 387, 424, 493 i 
attempts to negotiate treaty with 
Prussia (1860-1861), 8; with Bis- 
marck modifies article V of alliance 
with Prussia (January 1864), 62- 
64; attempts of, to resist Bismarck’s 
demands that the Diet be excluded 
from the Duchies question, 166 ff. ; 
views of, concerning settlement of 
Duchies problem, 171 ; stormy in- 
terview with Bismarck (February 
1865), 196; urges prohibition of 
Kiel occupation, 221; beliefs of, in 
possibility of land compensation 
for Austria, 226 ff., 357; believes in 
Bismarck’s strength in Berlin, 229; 
estimates Bismarck’s intentions, 
335 ft-. 342, 356 f.i advises deter- 
mined stand against Prussia, 342, 
356; sends alarming news of Bis- 
marck’s war moves, 363 f.; exe- 
cutes interpellation of Bismarck as 
to war intentions, 367 ff., 373, 375; 
upholds Mensdorff’s peace policy, 
374, 380; departure from Berlin 
(June 1866), 466; estimate of pol- 
icy of, 509 f. and note 82. 

Kiel affair, 220-225. 
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Kiibeck, Aloys Baron von, Austrian 1 
minister at the Diet of the German 
Confederation (1839-66), 469; in- 
structed to presen# pro-Augusten- 
burg resolution in Diet, 207 f. ; 
suggests interpellation of Bismarck, 

373 ; empowered to arouse Diet 
against Prussia, 452 ; presents the 
Duchies question to the Diet, 462 f. 

La Marmora, Alfonso, Italian pre- 
mier and minister of foreign affairs 
(1864-66), 307, 344, 363, 389. 
Larisch-Mormich, Count, Austrian 
minister of finance (1865-67), 505. 
Lasser, Ritter von, Austrian minister 
without portfolio (1861-65), 60 and 
note 16, 65 f. 

Latrille, Dr., German historical writer, 
418. 

Lauenburg, 87 f. and note 22, 165, 
172, 234 f., 234, 261, 284, 292, 328. 
Laxenburg, manifesto of, 7. 

Lederer, Karl Baron von, Austrian 
minister to the Hansa cities (1863- 
66), civil commissioner in Schles- 
wig, Holstein, and Lauenburg 
(1864), 201 f., 205. 

Leopold, archduke of Austria, 149 
note 139. 

London Conference (May-June 1864), 
68-79, 123 f. 

London protocol of 1852, 23, 57 note 
8, 6i, 62, 68, 69. 

Ludwig II, king of Bavaria, 165, 341, 
393, 3 97, 402, 447. 46°. 

“MainUnie" problem, 21, 137- 
Majlath, George Count, chancellor 
for Hungarian affairs (1865-67), 
338. S°S- 

Malaguzzi, Count, Italian diplomat, 
semi-official mission to Vienna 
(September 1865-May 1866), 3°7- 
Manteuffel, Edwin Baron von, Prus- 
sian general, chief of the military 
cabinet (1857-65), governor of 
Schleswig (September 1865-June 


1866), 99 f., 343, 375. 4531 mission 
to Vienna (February 1864), 67 f.; 
correspondence with Crenneville, 

99 and notes 67 and 68; proposed 
mission (May 1865), 238, 241, 248; 
at Gastein, 261; made governor, 
292; relations with Gabienz, 293, 
317, 320 {., 322 f. ; connection with 
Gabienz mediation, 420; occupies 
Holstein, 456; suggests compensa- 
tion for Austria, 228, 312 f.; sup- 
ports alliance with Austria, 247 f.; 
policy of, in Schleswig, 317, 322, 
325, 366, 391; urges a break with 
Austria, 326; confused instructions 
to, to occupy Holstein, 463- 
Mediation proposals, by Varnbiiler, 
232 ff., 45s f.; by Duke of Coburg, 
375-377 1 by England, 378; by 
Russia, 378; by Bavaria (Pfordten), 
37i f-> 378. 446. 459 f-5 by Gabienz, 
414-418, 420, 424-4 2 7, 458. 
Meiningen, Bernhard, duke of, 454- 
Mensdorff-Pouilly, Alexander Count 
von, Austrian Statthaller of Galicia 
(1863-64), minister of foreign af- 
fairs (October 1864-October 1866), 
161, 182, 187, 196, 250, 252, 292, 
300, 313, 331 f -. 337 D, 356, 387 L, 
43 g; character, 144 and note 117; 
appointed minister, 144 L, 149 i con- 
clusions on foreign policy of, 498- 
500; views of, on Austro-Prussian 
relations, 185 £,, 213 and note 115, 
2x5 f., 240, 350, 47° f -; views of, 
on settlement of Duchies problem, 
169 f., 18S, J90 f-, 212. 215, 219, 
231 f., 312; offers to resign if 
Blome’s compromise won, 273 Li 
advocates force against Bismarck, 
277-279, 281; regrets Altona affair, 
327, 334. reasons for opposition 
of, to war (1866), 349 L; turns to 
idea of German national movement 
as defense against Prussia, 35° ff.; 
objectives of, in peace offensive 
(early 1866), 352 ff-. Appendix A, 
No. 13; urges powers to oppose 
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war in Europe, 354; opposes mili- 
tary moves in Austria, 360 f., 365, 
380 ff.; and the ICarolyi interpella- 
tions, 367 ff., 373, 373; and media- 
tion efforts, 371 f,, 375-378, 455 f,, 
459 f.; difficulties faced by, in Aus- 
trian official circles, 374; peace ef- 
forts of, defeated by Italian troop 
movements, 383 ff.; and the Ga- 
blenz mediation proposal, 415 f , 
425 ff., Appendix A, No. 18; and 
congress proposal, 429-432 ; confused 
instructions of, to Gablenz on 
evacuation of Holstein, 463-466; 
last meeting of, with Werther, 466; 
dismissal of, 474. 

Metternich-Winneburg, Clemens 
Lothar Wenzel Prince von, Austrian 
chancellor (1814-48), opinion on 
Austro-Prussian relations, 4 note 2. 

Metternich-Winneburg, Richard 
Prrnce von, Austrian ambassador at 
Paris (1859-71), 143, 156, 161, 410, 
417; part of, in schemes of Na- 
poleon before 1863, 42 ff. ; attitude 
of, toward alliance with France, 
48 f . ; conversations of, with Na- 
poleon about Italy, 161 ff., 304; 
recommendations of, concerning 
settlement of Duchies problem, 170, 
331, 509 note 81; aids effort to- 
ward rapprochement with France 
(October 1864, and 1865), 263-266, 
285, 305-307, (1866), 355, 403, 408, 
434 f.; estimates importance to 
Austria of French moral support, 
404; efforts of, to secure Italian 
neutrality, 404 f.; attempts to pre- 
vent congress at Paris, 429; esti- 
mate of policy of, 509 and note 81. 
Meyern, Baron, von, private secre- 
tary of Duke Ernst of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha, mission to Vienna (March 
1866), 376. 

Meysenbug, Otto Baron von, under- 
secretary in the Austrian ministry 
of foreign affairs (1863-66), 250, 
508 note 78; believes in French al- 


liance, 49 and note 154, 252 ; urges 
taking Duchies question to Diet, 
4 S 7 *■ 

Michael, prince of Serbia, 444 ' 

Mittelstaaten (German secondary 
states), 101 f., H7, 164, 106, 209 £., 
216, 242, 336, 348; attitude of, as 
between Austria and Prussia, 20 ff, 
in f., 134 ff., 267, 313, 373; 
Schmerling appeals to, for support, 
89 f.; reaction of, to Rendsburg 
incident, 92; Rechberg attempts to 
provide for participation of, in tem- 
porary administration of the 
Duchies, 96 ff. and note 55 ; atti- 
tude of Franz Joseph toward, 156, 
157 note is; ; Beust and Pfordten 
assume leadership of, 186 ff.; dis- 
pleased at revelation of Austro- 
Prussian negotiations (December 
1864-January 1865), 192 f . j sup- 
port of, for calling the Estates of 
the Duchies, 2x7, 219; turn toward 
Austria, 269 ff., 286 ff., 300, 331; 
reasons why some, hesitated to sup- 
port Austria, 288; recognize king- 
dom of Italy, 303; support of, 
urged in Austrian council (Febru- 
ary 1866), 338 f,; Mensdorff at- 
tempts to win support of, 353, 354, 
362 f.; and the ICarolyi interpella- 
tion, 367 ff.; public opinion in, 
against Austrian mobilization, 38g; 
oppose Bismarck’s federal reform 
scheme, 399 f.; and the Gablenz 
mediation, 415 f, 423; unity of 
control of military forces of, sought, 
446; in war of 1866, 473. (See 
Baden, Bavaria, Hanover, Hesse- 
Cassel, Hesse-Darmstadt, Saxony, 
Wiirtemberg) . 

Moltke, Helmuth Count von, Prus- 
sian chief of staff, 344, 375, 422; 
in Vienna (January 1865), 182 f.; 
opinion on relations with Austria, 
183, 227 and note rgj. 

Montenegro, 444. 
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Morier, Sir Robert, British diplomat, 
38, 491. 

Miilinen, Rudolf Count, Austrian 
chargd at Paris, 417. 

Napier, Francis Baron, British Am- 
bassador at St. Petersburg (1860- 
64), at Berlin (1864-65), 178. 

Napoleon III, emperor of the French, 
36, 101, 120 f., 132, 237, 293, 389, 
405 ; ambitions of, in regard to 
Europe, 41-48; position of, in opin- 
ion of Europe, 125 f , 488 ; Bis- 
marck’s estimate of, 125 f.; rela- 
tions of, with Austria (1859-63), 
40-46; schemes of, as they affected 
Prussia, 46 f. ; opposition of, to an 
Austrian-Prussian entente, 47, 115, 
117, 4x9 f.; friendship of, sought 
by Austria and Prussia (1864), 
126 ff , 161 if., 302 f. ; relations of, 
with Italy (1864), 128 ff., (1866), 
404, 406; reassures Austria in re- 
gard to Italy, 161 ff., 264, 304, 404; 
interest of, in plans for the Duchies, 
163; aids Austria in securing loan, 
299 f.; proposes a congress (1863), 
22, (1866) , 410, 428; Mensdorff’s 
proposals about Italy rejected by, 
413 1 , ; place of, in Bismarck’s atti- 
tude toward Gablenz negotiations, 
423 f. ; conditions proposed by, for 
entente with Austria, 433 ff.; nego- 
tiations between, and Austria lead- 
ing to alliance treaty, 435-438; 
estimate of diplomats as to inten- 
tions of, 439; temptations of, to 
fight Austria, 439; and the Dan- 
ubian principalities, 443 ; assistance 
of, called for by Austria, 473. (See 
France). 

Nassau, Grand Duchy of, 469, 473. 
National-Verein, 17. 

Nigra, Costantino Cavalliere, Italian 
minister at Paris (1858-76), 266, 
404 f. 

Nikita, prince of Montenegro, 444. 


Niimberg Conference (October 1863), 
20. 

October diploma (i860), 13 f. 

Oldenburg (see Peter II). 

Olga, queen of Wiirtemberg, 189 ; in 
St. Petersburg (1866), 391; in Vi- 
enna (May r866), 455. 

Olmutz, “humiliation” of (1850), 5. 

Palmerston, Henry John Temple Vis- 
count, British prime minister (1859- 
65), 36, 8x, 85, 124. 

Parliament for Germany, 496 note 43 ; 
proposed by Beust, 186, 188, 351 
note 80; proposed by Mcnsdorff, 
351; proposed by Bismarck, 345 ff.. 
397 . 467 - 

Partition of Duchies, suggested, 115 
and note 152, 181, 255-262 and 
note 120, 335 note xo, 493; atti- 
tude of Franz Joseph toward, 274 
and note 106, 358; Bismarck and, 
376 and note 121, 329 note 181, 
480; administrative, agreed to by 
Austria and Prussia, 279-281, 289 
f ; Austria moves toward support 
of, 358 . 

Pelikan, Colonel, Austrian military 
attache at Berlin, warns Austria of 
Prussian military activity, 337. 

Personal union, 64, 68 f., 72, 73, 78 f., 
478, 

Peter II, grand duke of Oldenburg, 
232, 268; proposed as possible can- 
didate for Duchies, 75; announces 
candidacy, 82; supported by Bis- 
marck, 102 and notes 84 and 86, 
169, 258; negotiations of, with 
Bismarck (June 1865) 243 f. and 
note 44; opposed by Austria, 258; 
Russia led to intercede for, 78 and 
note 94, 347; Mensdorff proposes 
possible support of, 357. 

Pfordten, Ludwig Baron von der, 
Bavarian minister at the Diet of 
the Confederation (1859-64), min- 
ister president and minister nf (r " r - 
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eign affairs (November 1864-1866), 
252, 269, 401, 445 ; character and 
abilities, 187 f.; political tenets of, 
187 f,, 190, 242, 398, 371; activity 
of, in support of Augustenburg and 
the Diet, 186-195, 206-210, 217, 
269; discouragement of, fallowing 
success of his motion in the Diet, 
216 f. ; supports idea of calling 
Estates of the Duchies, 227, 219; 
proposes that Bund share Duchies’ 
war expenses, 2x9; advises Austria 
to conciliate Prussia, 253, 287; 
vacillation of, between Austria and 
Prussia, 271 f., 287 f., 341 f., 393 1, 
446, 458-461 ; attitude of, about 
Gastein convention, 296 f.; Bis- 
marck approaches, in regard to 
federal reform, 346 f.; efforts of 
Austria to secure support of, 362 f . ; 
urged by Mensdorff to initiate in- 
terpellation of Prussia in Diet, 370 
f.; proposals of, for mediation of 
Austro-Prussian difficulties, 371 f., 
378, 446, 459 ff. ; reminds Bismarck 
of federal obligations, 373; influence 
of, on attitude of German states 
toward an Austro-Prussian war, 
392 f.; parleys with Mensdorff over 
question of Bavaria’s position in 
case of Austro-Prussian war, 39s f, ; 
assures Austria of Bavaria’s aid, 
395, 3971 efforts of Bismarck to 
secure neutrality of, 397 ff. ; urges 
Bismarck to conciliate Austria, 398; 
begins to arm against Prussia, 398, 
402; opposes coordination of fed- 
eral military forces, 446 ff.; atti- 
tude of, toward Biegeleben’s inter- 
pellation idea, 459; gives approval 
for submission of Duchies question 
to Diet, 461; makes last appeal to 
Bismarck, 468 ; alters Austrian mo- 
bilization motion in Diet, 468. 
(See Bavaria). 

Pius IX, Pope, 128 ff., 161 f., 403, 
411, 432, 434- 

Platen-Hallermund, Adolf Count von, 


Hanoverian minister of foreign af- 
fairs (1855-66), 97, 451; suggests 
naval cooperation with Austria, 
224 f., 268 f.; hears Bismarck’s sug- 
gestion that war was near, 335; 
supports adherence to Austria, 453, 

Plener, Ignaz von, Austrian finance 
minister (1861-65), 212; reduction 
of Austrian debt by (1861-1864), 
15 f.; supports Rechberg in ques- 
tion of Prussian commercial treaty, 
141- 

Press, AUSTRIAN, 19, 52 note 172, 49s; 
Franz Joseph and, 533; responsi- 
bility of, in carrying Austria to- 
ward war, 511; Prussian, 495. 

Prussia, 21 , 53; and Austria, (1848- 
61), 5-8, (1862-63), 17-24, 55-S9; 
alliance (1864), 59-64, 133, 139, 
199 f.; further conventions, 67 f., 
85, 257-262; actions by, contrary 
to spirit of alliance, 101 f.; and 
Austria differ about relation of sec- 
ondary states to Schleswig-Holstein 
question, 91-101 ; relations of, with 
Austria discussed in councils of 
May 29 (1865), 239 f., 481, 542 ff., 
February 28 (1866), 343, 354, 356, 
360; commercial relations of, with 
Austria, 5, 18, 133 i., 164; position 
of, in opinion of Austrian court, 
33, of Europe, 252, 489; and France, 
18, 126 ff., 161 ff., 265, 285 f., 289, 
302 f.; and Italy, 242, 254, 265 f., 
272, 289, 303 f., 311, 343 f., 405 f.; 
and England, 36-40; and Russia, 
35 f., 308 f., 347; military moves 
in, 364, 379, 456; victory of, and 
significance, 473 f.; conclusions on 
responsibility of, for war, 476. (See 
Bismarck, William I). 

Public opinion: Austrian, 15, x6 f., 
S3. 129. 299, 386, 495 f-! attitude 
of, toward France, 48-51, 132 f.; 
attitude of, toward Italy, 51-53; 
opposition of, to war against Den- 
mark, 66 f.; against Prussia’s atti- 
tude toward the Duchies, 71, 177, 
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254; unfavorable to Rcchberg, 88 f.; 
ready to support firmness against 
Prussia, 274 f., 381; attitude of, 
toward Gastein convention, 257, 
32S f,; demands war against Prus- 
sia, 470 f.; responsibility of, in car- 
rying Austria toward war, 511-314. 
Prussian, growth of, for annexa- 
tion of the Duchies, 70 f., 236, 239; 
aroused against Austria, 177; 
against war (June 1866), 471. 

Radowitz, Joseph von, Prussian sec- 
retary of embassy at Paris, 297. 

Rainer, archduke of Austria, presi- 
dent of the council (1861-65), 156. 

Rauscher, Joseph Ottmar Cardinal, 
27, 29 note 73. 

Rechberg, Bernhard Count von, Aus- 
trian minister of foreign affairs 
(1859-Octobcr 1864), 18, 19, 34, 36, 
39 f., 45 1 SI. 64, 6s, 66, 74. 75. 8° ff., 
104, 142 f., 145 f., 165, 200, 205, 
263, 351; career and policies of, 
9 ff. and note 16, 154-156, 498; in- 
fluence of, on Franz Joseph, n f.; 
fundamental attitude of, on rela- 
tions between Prussia and Austria, 
9 ff., 30, 105 f . ; works for rap- 
prochement with Prussia, (1859- 
61), 7 f., (November 1863), 22 f.; 
hopes to avert trouble over the 
Duchies, 55-58; indecision of, about 
fate of Duchies, 69 ff.; accepts idea 
of an Augustenburg state to be 
made from the Duchies, 73; at- 
tempts to check concessions by 
Frederick to Prussia, 74; willing to 
accept England’s suggestions to 
avert renewal of war, 79 ff,; part 
of, in final stages of Danish war, 
84 f.; moves and motives of, in 
negotiations for peace with the 
Danes, 86 ff.; reaction against, 88- 
gi, 148 f. and note 139 ; attempts to 
harmonize relations between Ger- 
man states and Prussia, 92-101 and 
note 55, 107 ;■ efforts of. to obtain 


commercial concessions, 94 f., too, 
107 and note 106, 121, 127, 133-141 
and note 54; diplomacy of, ques- 
tionable in relation to Prussian al- 
liance, 101 f.; attempts to solve 
Duchies question at Schonbrunn, 
107-120; discusses with Bismarck 
project of alliance and partition, 
ti5 ff. and note 152; reaction of, 
to convention between Napoleon 
and Italy, 129 ff. ; reply of, to 
French alliance proposal of Biegele- 
ben, 152-154; resignation, 145. 
(See Austria, Franz Joseph). 

Redern, Wilhelm Count von, Prus- 
sian ambassador at St. Petersburg, 
336. 

Reform-Verein, 17. 

Regensburg note of Prussia (July 
1865), 249, 481. 

Rendsburg incident, 86, 91 ff. and 
note 36, 107, 164 f. 

Reuss, Heinrich VII Prince of, Prus- 
sian minister at Munich, 347, 372, 
397 b, 493. 

Revertera-Salandra, Friedrich Count, 
Austrian civil commissioner in 
Schleswig, Holstein, and Lauenburg 
(1864), ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg (1864-68), 123, 200. 

Richter, Russian general, mission to 
Berlin and Vienna (April 1866), 
378 h 

Richthofen, Emil Baron von, Prus- 
sian minister at Hamburg, as propa- 
gandist for Prussian annexation of 
Duchies, 203 f., 243 note 42. 

Ringelsheim, Baron, Austrian gen- 
eral, 449. 

Roggenbach, Franz Baron von, min- 
ister of foreign affairs of Baden 
(1861-65), 189. 

Roon, Albrecht Count von, Prussian 
minister of war (1859-73), 337. 
375; actions of, following Austrian 
reply to Prussia’s February de- 
mands, 198; request of, for funds 
to fortifv Kiel 290 f .I-i * r\vn- 
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gram of, abandoned at Gastrin, 
289. 

Rossler, Constantin, Prussian semi- 
official publicist, 204, 323 f. 

Rothschild, James Baron, French 
financier, 83, 212, 311, 409. 

Rouher, Eugene, French minister of 
State, 126. 

Rumania (Danubian principalities) , 
406; attempts of Bismarck to stir, 
against Austria, 347 f., 442 ff.; Karl 
of Hohenzollern and, 443 f. 

Russell, John Earl, British foreign 
secretary (1860-65), prime minister 
(1865-66), 302, 377; attitude about 
Italy, 36 ff , 409 ; attitude about 
Austrian-Prussian rivalry, 39 f, ; at 
London Conference, 76 f.; offers to 
aid Austrian efforts to secure loans, 
299. 

Russia, s, 20, 22, 53, 72, 108, 112, 
412, 429, 439, 442; attitude of, to- 
ward Austria and Prussia, 33-36, 
39, 40; support of, for Oldenburg 
candidacy, 75 f., 78, 347, 357; re- 
jects Augustenburg candidacy at 
London Conference, 78; and Aus- 
tria (1864), 123 f'i Bismarck stirs, 
against Austria, 347 ; Austria’s pro- 
posal to, in regard to Duchies ques- 
tion, 354 f.; Mensdorff stirs, against 
Prussia, 400, 442 f. (See Alexan- 
der XI, Gorchakov). 

Salzburg meeting between Franz 
Joseph and William I (August 
1865), 291-294. 

Savigny, Karl Friedrich von, Prus- 
sian minister at the Diet of the 
Confederation (1864-66), 399, 415, 
469. 

Saxony, 134, 139, 164 ff., 313, 37 i, 
39®) 437, 469; relations of, with 
Austria (late 1864 and early 1865), 
186-195, 267, 270, 341 f.; Bis- 
marck’s intentions as to, in case of 
Austrian war, 335, 364; appeals to 
Austria following alarming news 


from Berlin, 364 f.; expresses sup- 
port for Austria in case of Prussian 
war, 391 ff.; initiates interpellation 
of Bismarck by Diet, 402, 458; 
military moves, 393, 401, 444 f . ; 
supports coordinate action by fed- 
eral military forces, 448 f. (See 
Beust, John). 

Scheel-Plessen, Karl Baron, 202 f. 

Schleinitz, Alexander Gustav Adolf 
Baron von, Prussian minister of 
foreign affairs (1858-61), minister 
of the royal house (1861 ff.), 336, 
3?S- 

Schleswig, liberty in, suppressed by 
Prussian officials, 317, 322, 325, 
366, 391; Austria leaves Prussia 
alone in, 321. (See Manteuffel). 

Schleswig-Holstein, 85, 120 L, 133, 
164, 237, 415; question of succes- 
sion to throne of, 23 ; constitution 
given, by Christian IX, 23; failure 
of London Conference to find solu- 
tion for status of, 68-79 i status of, 
under peace terms, 87 f ; attitude 
of France toward plans ior, 163; 
problem of Hanoverian-Saxon 
troops in, 165-169; new policy for 
future of, stated by Bismarck (Oc- 
tober 1864), 169; partition of, sug- 
gested, 115 and note 152, i8j, 255- 
362 and note 120, 335 note 10, 493; 
attitude of Franz Joseph toward, 
109 ff., 157, 182, 197; resolution of 
Beust and Pfordten to support 
rights of Diet and Augustenburg in, 
186 ff., 206-210; sovereignty threat- 
ened by Bismarck’s conditions, 196 
f ; attempted Prussianization of, 
200 ff , 243, 254 ; democratic activi- 
ties in, 200, 204 f. ; Kiel affair in, 
220-223; annexation of, suggested, 
332 ff., 239, 258 ff.; compensation 
suggestions to Austria for, 70, 8 7 f , 
1:0 ff., 181 and note xor, 183 and 
note 120, 232 L, 225 f., 289, 312 f. 
and note 83, 317, 357; demands of 
Bismarck in regard to (May-July 
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1865), 238 f., 248, Appendix A, No. 

8 ; efforts of Austrians to meet 
Bismarck's charges about, 230 f.; 
Hofmann’s suggestion for, 255 f ; 
steps in reaching administrative 
partition of, 238, 275-281, 283, 28g 
ff.; Beust suggests new plan for, 
to Austria, 286; Mensdorff suggests 
modification in Austrian stand in 
regard to, 358 f.; question of, placed 
before the Diet, 462; Estates of, 
217. (See Frederick of Augusten- 
burg, Gablenz, Manteuffel, Halb- 
huber, Zedlitz) . 

Schmerling, Anton Ritter von, Aus- 
trian Staalsminister (1861-63), 21, 
S3. 94, I4S f., 193, 2So, 494; career 
and governmental policies of, 14 
and note 26, 331 ; supports Biegele- 
ben, 12, 135, 142 ff.; February 
patent of 1861 framed by, 14; 
treatment of Hungary by, 16 ; pres- 
tige of, wanes, 16; ideas of, intro- 
duced at the Diet, 19, advocates 
friendship with France, so, 132 f ; 
attitude of, toward Italy, 52, 127; 
backs Rechberg’s policy, 67; gives 
publicity in Germany to proposed 
acceptance of Augustenburg, 77; 
importance of Augustenburg candi- 
dacy in mind of, 82 f. ; objectives 
of, in his attack on Rechberg’s pol- 
icy (summer 1864), 89 ff ; sources 
of strength and weakness of, against 
Rechberg, 90 f.; attitude of, in re- 
gard to the Duchies, 105; opposes 
Rechberg in question of commer- 
cial treaty with Prussia (1864), 
i 39-i43 ; regime of, opposed by 
Esterhazy, 148, 241. 

Schonbrunn conversations, 103-122, 
Appendix B passim. 

Schbnfeld, Colonel, Austrian officer, 
446, 380. 

Schrenck, Karl Baron von, Bavarian 
minister of foreign affairs and com- 
merce (1839-64), minister at the 


Diet of the Confederation (1864- 

66), 97. 

Schwarzenberg, Felix Prince zu, Aus- 
trian minister president and min- 
ister of foreign affairs (1848-52), 
4-5 • 

Secondary states, of Germany (see 
Mittelstaaten ) . 

Serbia, 348, 406, 444, 

Small - Germany ( Klein-Deutsch ) 
movement, 4, 17-21. 
Solms-Braunfels, Carl Prince von, 
Austrian general, first mission to 
Hanover, 430 f, ; second mission to 
Hanover, 451 f. 

Sophie, archduchess of Austria, mother 
of Franz Joseph, influence of, on 
Franz Joseph, 29, 31; and the Co- 
burg mediation, 377. 

South German states, 438; Austria 
urges, to positive stand in case of 
a Prussian war, 391 f,; urge Han- 
over to side with Austria, 431 f. 
Spitzemberg, Karl Baron von, Wiir- 
temberg minister at St. Petersburg, 
mission to Vienna and Berlin (May 
1865), 233 j mission to Vienna 
(June 1866), 456 

Srbik, Heinrich Ritter von, Austrian 
historian, 4 note 2, 134 note 147, 
138 note 156. 

Stephen, archduke of Austria, 127 
Stern, Alfred, Swiss historian, 416. 
Switzerland, 442. 

Sybel, Heinrich von, Prussian his- 
torian, 166, 178 note 90, 234 note 
228, 314, 4x9, 481. 

Tann, Ludwig Baron von der, Ba- 
varian general, 446 f. 

Teplitz meeting of Franz Joseph and 
William, 8. 

Thile, Hermann Baron von, under- 
secretary in the Prussian ministry 
of foreign affairs, 142. 

Turkey, 308 f., 355, 4°6. 4°9> 44* S- 


Usedom, Karl Guido Count wot. 
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Prussian minister to Italy (1S63- 
69). 343. 

Varnbiiler, Friedrich Gottlob Karl 
Baron von, Wuftemberg minister 
of foreign affairs and of the royal 
house (1864-70), 445 f., 468; atti- 
tude of, toward Prussia, 189, 267; 
mediation plan of, for Duchies, 232 
ff., 455 f . ; turns toward Austrian 
support, 267, 286, 391 f. ; attitude 
of, toward Gastein convention, 296; 
wavers in support of Austria, 455 f. 

Venetia, 41, 126, izg, itii ff, 265, 
304 f., 403, 4°5, 4°7 ( 473; sale of, 
mooted, 307 f.; cession of, mooted, 
44> 404 f-, 408 f„ 4ti f., 423, 434 ff., 
exchange of, suggested, 37 f., 42 f,, 
308 ff., 347, 355, 406, 408 f, 328; 
troop movements in, 383 if.; guar- 
antee of, mooted, m ff., 129, 355, 
419; question of, and Austria and 
the congress, 428 ff.; and the 
Austro-French treaty, 440 f 

Victor Emanuel II, king of Italy, 128 
{., 264, 307, 404. 

Victoria, queen of England, 37, 38 f., 
377- 

Victoria Louise, crown princess of 
Prussia, 38, 375, 376 and note 191, 
377- 

Vienna, treaty of (October 1864), 
143, 462, 

Vitzthum von Eekstadt, Karl Fried- 
rich Count, Saxon minister at Lon- 
don (1853-67), 108, 263, 

Weimar, 210, 415, 454. 

Werner, Joseph Baron von, Austrian 
minister at Dresden (18S9-66), 209, 
341. 364 f-, 5*o- 

Werther, Karl Baron von, Prussian 
minister at Vienna (1859-69), 74 L, 
98 f., 141, 210, 212, 253, 261 f., 372, 
310; conversation of, with Ester- 
hazy concerning Prussia and the 
Duchies (February 1865), Appen- 
dix A, No. 6; ditto, with Biegeleben 


(March 1865), 229-231; departure 
of, from Vienna (June 1866), 466. 

William, prince regent of Prussia 
(1858-61), king (1861-88), 18, 20, 
85 f., 102, 125, 127. r3i f-> 136, 388, 
398, 472; altitude of, toward Aus- 
tria, 32, 236 f,; attitude of, toward 
the Duchies, 61 f., 103 f., 198, 202, 
212 f., 336 ff., 261, 316 f., 335, 542 
f. ; attitude of Austrian court to- 
ward, 30 ff.; embittered by Olmittz, 
5; desire of, to command a North- 
German army, 7; refuses to support 
Austria in 1859, 7; reaction of, to 
Laxenburg manifesto and tieaty of 
Zurich, 7; at Teplitz meeting, 8; 
and Frederick of Augustenburg, 
23, 104, 246 f., 259, 316; supports 
Oldenburg, 82, 258; part of, in 
Rendsburg incident, 92; attitude 
of, at Schonbrunn in regard to 
Duchies, no f., 113, ri8; rejects 
treaty at Schonbrunn, 118; trans- 
fers naval station to Kiel, 220; 
efforts of Bismarck to turn, toward 
war, 237-240, 246 f., 249, Appendix 
A, No. 8; at Gastein, 289; signs 
agreement of Gastein, 291 ; at Salz- 
burg and Ischl, 291 f.; reaction of, 
to Bismarck’s federal reform plan, 
346 , agrees to recall military forces, 
375, 387; pressure on, to check 
Bismarck’s war course, 375-378; 
and the Gablenz mediation plan, 
422 f. 

Wimpffen, Colonel, Austrian officer, 
mission to Hesse-Cassel (May 
1866), 453 f. 

Wimpffen, Felix Count von, Austrian 
minister at Copenhagen (January- 
June 1866), at Berlin (1866-71), 
302, 419. 

Wiillerstori, Bernhard Baron von, 
Austrian minister of commerce 
(1865-67), 301, 338, 505. 

Wiirtemberg, 97, ,112, 136, 210, 271, 
421, 437, 469; mediation plan for 
Duchies question offered by, 232; 
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turns towaid Austrian support, 
267, 391, 402; mobilizes, 444 f.; 
cools in its ardor for Austria, 455 f. 
(See Karl I, Olga, Varnbuler, 
Spitzembcrg, Hugel). 

Wydenbrugk, Oskar von,, Augusten- 
burg agent at Vienna, 74 - 

Zedlitz, Constantin Baron von, Prus- 
sian civil commissioner for Schles- 
wig, Holstein, and Lauenburg 
(1864-65), for Schleswig (1865-66) , 
as propagandist for Prussian domi- 


nation of Duchies, 200 ff., 220, 254; 
part of, in Kiel affair, 221 f.; atti- 
tude of, in Schleswig, 317- 
Zollverein, 18, 157 . * 97 , 4*71 rela- 
tions of, with Austria under 1853 
treaty, 5, 133 f. and note 54; new 
relation with, desired by Austria 
(summer 1864), 91, 94 f-, I00 > I0 7 
and note 106, 127; Prussia offers 
freer trade with, to France, 134 ff ; 
Bismarck fosters relations of, with 
Italy, 268 f., 303. 




